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Art. I. MarrAton; a Tale of Floddeti Field. By Waiter Scott> 
Esq. 4to. pp. 500. Edinburgh and 1808. 

'^HERE is a kind of right of primogeniture among bookS; as 
well as among men ; and it is difficult for an a^hor., who 
has obtained great mme by a first publication, not fo appear 
fall off in a second—especially if his original success couM be 
imputed, in any degree, to the novelty of his plan of composi¬ 
tion. The public is always indulgent to untried talents ; and is 
even apt to exaggerate a little the value of what it receives with¬ 
out any previous expectation. But, for this advance of kindness, 
it usually exacts ^ most usurious return in the end. When the 
poor author comes back, he is no longer rocei :d as a bene¬ 
factor, but a debtor. In return for the credit it formerly gave 
him, the world now conceives that it has a just claim on him for 
excellence, and becomes impertinently scrupulous as to the qua¬ 
lity of the coin in which it is to be paid. 

The just amount of this claim phtinly cannot be for more tliati 
the rate of excellence which he had reached in his former pro¬ 
duction } but, in estimating this rate, various errors are perpe¬ 
tually committed, which increase the difficulties of the task which 
is thus imposed on hiaiuin the first place, the comparative a- 
mouni tt his past and merits can only be ascertained by 

the uncertain standard df^^^raader’s feelings; and these mu^ 
always be less lively with nulP to a second performance^ which, 
with every other excellence^ the first, must necessarily want 
powerful recommendations of novelty and surprise, and, con¬ 
sequently, fall very far short of the effect produced by their strong 
coopeasdon. In the seeond place, it may be observed, in genera^ 
that ji^erever our impression of any work is favouriable on die 
its excellence is constantly exaggerated, in diose vague 
and habitual recollections which form the basis of subsequent 
YOL, SIX. NO. 28. A comparisons. 
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comparisons. e readily dropJrpm our memory the dull and 
bad passages, and catty allnl^^MRli iis the remembrance of th^ 
only nrhich had auSbrded us delight. Thus, when we take the 
merit of any favourite poem as u standard of comparison for soide 
later production of the same author, we never take its true ave¬ 
rage merit, which is the only fair-standard, but the merit of its 
most striking and mehiorable passages, which naturally stand for¬ 
ward in our recollection, and pass upon our hasty retrospect as 
iust and characteristic specimens of the whole work; and this 
high and exaggerated standard we rigorously apply to the first, 
and perhaps the least interesting parts of the second performanee<' 
Finally, it deserves to be noticed, that where a first work, con- 
‘taining considerable blemishes, has been favourably received, the 
public al *'ays expects this indulgence to be repaid by an improve¬ 
ment that ought not to be always expected. If a second per¬ 
formance appear, tliercfore, with the same faults, they will no 
longer meet with the same toleration. Murmurs will be heard 
about indolence, presumption, and abuse of good nature ; while 
th'-critics^ and those who had gently hinted at the jnecessity of 
correction, will be more out of humour than the rest at this ap¬ 
parent neglect of their admonitions. 

For these, and for other reasons, we are inclined to suspect, 
that xhe success of the work now before us will be less brilliant 
th^n that of the autlioris former publication, though we are our¬ 
selves of opinion, that its intrinsic merits are nearly, if not alto¬ 
gether,. equal and that, if it had had the fortune to be the elder 
bom, it w'ould have inherited as fair a portion of renowm as has 
fallen to the lot of its predecessor. It is a good deal longer, in¬ 
deed, and somewhat more .ambitious ; and it is rather clearer that 
it has greater faults, than that it has greater beauties; though, for 
our ovm parts, v/e are inclined to believe in both propositions. Tt 
has more tedious and fiat passages, and more ostentation of histori¬ 
cal and antiquarian lore; but it has also greater richness and va¬ 
riety, both of character and incident; and if it has less sweet¬ 
ness and pathos in the softer passages, it has certainly more ve¬ 
hemence and JForce of cxilouring in tl^lSftier and busier repre- 
aentjations of action and emotion. Til^place of the prologuizing 
midstrcl is but ill supplied, indeed, by the epistolary dissertations- 
which are prefixed to each book of tne present pOem; and the 
l»Uad pieces and mere episodes which it contains, have less fi¬ 
nish and poetical beauty $ but there is more airiness and spirit In 
the lighter d.eUneation8; and the story, if not more skilful^ly c«hi~ 
dnettn, is at least better complicated, and^ extended through a 
wi^ field of; adventure* The characterises cS both, hoWer^r, 
me evideathr tamei—a broken narrative*—a fe<kiiidancy *1 

. . ' ■ numitO' 
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Bihmte detciijptlcn—^bursts of afle^ual and ena^etto ^try^-^&hd 
% general tone of spirit and animation, unchecked bf timidity or 
nroctationi and unchastised hy anjr great delicacy of taste, or ele¬ 
gance of fancy* 

But though we think this last romance of Mr Scott’s Skotit as 
good as the former, and allow that it afibrds ^eat indications of 
poetical talent, we must remind our readers, that we never enter¬ 
tained much partiality for this sort of composition^ and ventured 
mi a former occasion to express our regret, ^at an author en¬ 
dowed with such talents should consume them in imitations of 
obsolete extravagance, and in the representation of manners and 
sentiments in which none of his readers can be supposed to take' 
much interest, except the few who can judge of their’exactness* 
To write a modem romance of chivalry, seems to be much such 
a fantasy as to build a modern abbey, or an English pagoda* For 
once, however, it may be excused as a pretty caprice of genius} 
but a second production of the same sort is entitled to less in¬ 
dulgence, and imposes a sort of duty to drive the author from so 
idle a task, by a fair exposition of the faults Vvhich are in a rmm- 
ner inseparable from its execution. To enable our readers to 
judge fairly of the present performance, we shall first present 
them with a brief abstract of the story} and then endeavour to 
point out what seems to be exceptionable, and What is praise¬ 
worthy, in the execution. 

Xord Marmion, the fictitious hero of the poem. Was an English 
knight of great rank, fortune and prowess, in the reign of Henry 
VlU., and had, some years before the opening of the narrative, 
seduced and carried off from her convent, Constance de Beveriey, 
a professed nun of good family, whom he bad afterwards retained 
about his person in the disguise of a pa^. At the end of three 
years, however, he falls in love with me fair face or the bioad 
lands of Clara de Clare, a damsel of great merit, whose afiections, 
however, were previously engaged to Ralph De Wilton, a valiant 
knight in her neighbourhood* Marmion can think of no better 
way of disposing of thisl'ml, than to employ Constance to put 
a parcel of forged letters, importing treasonable practices,, into 
portfolio, and thereafter to arraign ium of those oifences before their 
jealous sovereign. The forged papers give credit to this accusa¬ 
tion ; and the matter is referred to the judgment of God bya single 
combat between the two parties. In this contest the treacherous 
Mar wion is victodous^ and the true De Wilton, who is supposc^i 
to die of his wounds, assoxi^rhe dress of a palmer, and wanders 
froili sthiiie to shrine brooding over his Unmerited disgrace, and hts 
natural purposes of revenge. Constance, in the mean while, who 
had lent herself to this scheme for promoting the marriage of 
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Marmion, only to ioiake herseif mistreas of a secret wHclt g^e 
Kcr power over his life, now resolves to gratify her own je^ousy 
and envy by the destruction of the rival who had supplante^i her 
in the heart of her seducef. §he therefore engages a wick^ 
monk in a plot to murder the lady Clare \ but wfore can 
carry it into execution she is delivered up by Marmion,. now sa*\ 
tiated with her beauty, and weaned out with her murmurs, to the - 
spiritual superiors from whom she had ded, and by whom this 
new crime of projected murder is speedily detected, ithe jLady 
Clare, in the mean time, full of sorrow for De Wilton and of 
horror at his conqueror, had retired into the convent of Whitby, 
with the intention of taking the veil; and Lord Marmion, bearing 
down remorse with pride and ambition, was proceeding on an 
embassy from Ids Sovereign to the court of James IV. of Scotland, 
to inquire into the cause of the great levy of troops which that 
prince was making, and the destination of the vast army which he 
had assembled in the neighbourhood of his capital. 

Such is the situation of matters at the commencement of the 
poem, which opens with the arrival of Lord Marmion and his 
train at the castle of Norham upon the Tweed, the last English 
post upon his road, where he takes up his quarters in a fine sum* 
mer evening, in tlie year of our Lord 1513. The whole first 
canto is taken up with the description of his train, and his recep¬ 
tion and entertainment in die castle ; every minute particular of 
which, from the. letting do;wn the drawbridge and bringing in 
the venison pasties for supper, down to the presentation of the 
stirrUp cup at parting in the morning, is recorded witlx the most 
anxious and rcrupulous exactness, while at table, he asks his 
host to provide him a guide to the Scotish court; and after some 
consultation, a holy palmer is introduced for this purpose, who 
afterwards turns out to be his injured rival De Wilton, although 
so much disguised by his dress, beard and misery, as not to be re- 
C.QghizeiJ by his oppressor. This is the only incident in the first 
jp'anto diat can be said to bear at all upon the business of the poem. 
It ends with the departure of the embassy on the following morn* 
Ing under the guidance of the mysterious palmer. 

In the Second Canto, we entirely clrop Lord Matmion and his 
itetihue, in order to attend to the voyage of Clara, and die fate of 
Constance. This poor ladv had been detected in her plot against 
her rival in the monastery of Holy Isle; and a chapten fit the adjoin- 
in^ superiors had been summemed, to pass sentence on her for 
this crime and for the breach of her monastic vows. The canto 
begins with a picture of die voyage of the abbess of Whitby, to 
assist at this tr^cal convocation. There is then a description a£ 
the Abbey at floly Isle^ and an abstiact of the legends connected 
- ’ ■ with 
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Wkh Ae'history of its saints; and with those of the riiral fbttnda^ 
taon of Whitby. Then comes the condemnation of Constance, 
and her auxiliar monk. The judges assemble in a low, dark 
vault, paved with tombstones, and lighted with an iron chande¬ 
lier, where two deep niches already appear in the massive walls, 
with stones and mortar laid,' ready to immure the convicted delin¬ 
quents. The monk howls and shrieks with unmanly and un¬ 
heeded agonies of terror; but Constance maintains a lofty, and 
heroic resolution. She discloses the whole perfidy of Marmion, 
in his accUvSation of De Wilton, and his basenerss to herself: She 
expresses little penitence for her own conspiracy against the 
blameless Lady Clare 5 but after arraigning her judges of bigoted 
cruelty, and prophesying tJie speedy downfal of their power, she 
receives * sentence from the stern blind abbot of jwindisfani, and 
is left to expiate her offences in the gloomy sepulchre to whii h 
she is committed. 

In the Third Canto, we return again to Lord Marmion and the 
Palmer, who gudies him in silence across the Border, and to th<' 
rillage of Gifford, in East Lothian, where the train lialts for th*:’ 
night at a country inn. Here the gliastly visage, and keen, steady 
eye of the Palmer disturbs the soul of Marmion, and awes the 
whole band into silence. Marmion tries to relieve this, by call¬ 
ing on one of his squires for a song ; but is still further annoyed, 
when he pitches upon a favourite air of Constance, and sings a- 
Kout the t'engeance that is reserved for those who are perfidiou', 
in love. 7'he host then tells a long story of 3 rencontre W’hich 
took place in the neighbourhood, between King Alexander the IIL 
and a spirit in the shape of Edward the I. of England, in which 
the Scottish monarch discomfited his unearthly antagonist, and 
forced him to reveal the fortune that awaited him in the war i;. 
which he veas engaged with the Danes. He concludes with fs.ic 
ing, that any knight who will repair at midnight to the sane 
spot, and blow his bugle of defiance, will still be enoountereji 
by an aerial representation of his greatest enemy •, and, if victo¬ 
rious, may learn from him the destiny of his future life. IViar- 
mion is unable to sleep after hearing all these sfories; and iksing 
in the night, mounts his charger, find gallops 10 the appointed 
ground, t^efc he is encountered by the figure of Dc Wilton, 

AS and 

• ^;We wertj a little furprifed at the words of this feiitertce, * Sinful 
filler, part in peace; ’ which founds more like a merciful difmifial than 
condemaation. On l(K>king into the notes, we find Mr Scott has adopt* 
ed thie formulu from what>we humbly conceive to be a mifirmjlati'jn of 
ihn Lat^,i^<^/f in,winch does not,lignify, part, in peai^t.but, * go 
peace ,' or into eternal reft; a pretty iateUigible tnittmus to another 
world. 
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»nd unKorved in the ikst shock. Hb foe» however, n^totee Ide 
life, and disappears; and the astonished champion retfiniS SiiU 
lenly to his train. The reader wdll probably guess, what is after- 
warils related at length, that this unexpected opponent Was nO' 
other than the real De Wilton himself, who had heard Marmion 
ride out, and, suspecting' his purpose, had put off hiS paliner*e 
dress, and borrowing the anhs and the steed of one of his sleeps^ 
ing attendants, had followed and answered his challenge. 

The Fourth Canto pursues the march of Marmion to the Scot;,^ 
jsh court. In his way, he meets the chief herald, or Lyon Knag 
at Arms of Scotland, who had been despatched to attend him, 
and who conducts him to a castle a few miles from Edinburgh, 
where he is to reside for a day or two, till the. King is at leisure 
to receive him. Here the Lord Ly^on tells a strange story, of a 
vision which had recently appearea to his Sovereign at Linlith^ 
gow, warning him not to persist in his warlike resolutions ; which- 
Marmion repays, by recounting .his night adventure at Gifford, 
At last they take the way to Edinburgh : and the Canto ends 
with a spirited description of the appearance of that city and the 
adjoining landscape, as it appears on gaining the summit of the hills 
that rise above it on the south, and of the great army that then lay 
encamped between the bottom of these hills and the walls, 

The Fifth Canto begins with a more exact and detailed descrip# 
tion of the different bands and sorts of forces through which 
Marmion passed i;j his w'^ay to the city. In the evening he is 
conducted to the court, v/hich, as well as the person of - the 
Scotish monarch, is described with great spirit ar^d vivacity. He 
is then told, that his Sovereign’s aggressions on the Border have 
been such as to leave little hope of accommodation ; but that he 
i.s to take up his residence in Lord Angus’s castle of I’antallon 
till the retuni of the herald who had been sent to complain of 
these injuries, and to denounce desperate hostility, if they were 
not instantly Tepaired;i , We now learn, too, that the Lady Abbess 
of Whitby, 'returning by sea with the Lady Clare, from the con¬ 
demnation of poor Constance, had been captured by a Scotish 
privateer, and brought to Edinburgh, to await the disposal of the 
Sovereign, These unfortunate, persons are now put pnder thg 
charge of Lord Marmion, and directed fo remain with hint at 
Tantallon, and to be conducted by him to their respective homeS) 
Upon his hnai return to England. The Abbess, who had receiv- 
''ed frbm the dying Constance the written proofs pS the perfidy pf 
MaVraiciii and die, innocence of ^)e Wilton, Is fearful mat these 
documents may fidlTnto the hands of that unpfirfcipkd warrtef, 
;»)(!, in Vf dlitWss, applies tp the palmer,* tb she narrates 
'|;p 'vi%o|c ^ofyj and p’its fflfb his hands, thaft they may 
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be teC^irdkial Wolsey or the. King, Clara, be ficU- 

velri^ Crom the suit .of so unworthy an admirer. , llie conference 
of these holy persons, which takes place in a gallery looking c!own 
oa the street, is suddenly broken off by a strange apparition of 
figures like heralds ai}d pursuivants, who glide through the air, 
an^ taking their station at the market-cross, siinimon the Scotish 
kit^ and most of his nobles, together with Marmion and Dc Wil¬ 
ton, to appear before the throne of their Sovereign within forty 
days. The palmer protests and appeals against tliis citation. The 
tmn afterwards proceeds to Tantallon, the Abbess being dropped 
at a convent in the way; and Marmion growing impatient at die 
delay of the Scotish herald, and learning that lames had advan¬ 
ced into Northumberland at the head of a great army, and 'that 
Lord Sunrey had marched to oppose him, resolves to join the 
latter army without further delay, and to stay no longer in-the 
castle of Lord Angus, whose demeanour he observed had recently 
become very cold and disrepectful. 

In the beginning of the last Canto, which is by far the busiest, 
we learn, that De Wilton, who had obtained the proofs of his 
innocence from the Abbess, had told his story to Lord Angu'^i 
who had agreed to restore him to the rank of knighthood, and, 
for that purpose, had sought out a suit of old armour, with 
which he proposed to invest him, and send him forth armed to 
the English host. Over this armour, as it lay in the castle-yard, 
to be watched by the knightly candidate, the^ Lady Clare first 
stumbles, and then moralizes; when, behold, Be Wilton him¬ 
self stands before her, and, in a few words, recounts Ids disas¬ 
trous story, and clears his injured fame. Clara assists in accou¬ 
tring him as a knight; and forth he rides in the morning on an 
old steed of the Earl’s. Marmion, in the mean time, gets his 
band set in order, and presents himself to take leave of his host, 
who refuses to shake hands with him at parting, and some high 
words pass between them. However,' he goes on, ac,companied 
by Clara, in very bad huxn 9 ur; and, by the way, learns the jpar- 
liculars of the extraordin^nry conversion of the palmer into a 
knight, and calling to mind the whole particulars of his deport¬ 
ment^ becomes satisfied that this mysterious personage is no ether 
than his smtient and still dreaded rival. The sight of the two 
armies, however, soon drives all other thoughts from his mind. 
He leaves, |he Lady Clare on an eminence in the rear, and gallops 
to Lord Surrey,, umo instantly assigns him a station in the van, 
where he is received with shoutu of joy and exujtarion. The 
bauie is very finely described. It is represented as seen from the 
eminence where Clara .was left; and the indistinctness of the 
pioture^iand the mixiety and uncertainty which resultii firom that 
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ind^iCctne<Ki} i*dd prodigiously to the interest end grsndewir of 
the repr^ntadon. His two squires hear back Marmion» mortal¬ 
ly wounded, to the spot where Clara is waiting. In hb last mo- 
snents, he learns the fate of Constance, and bursts out into an 
agony of rage and remorse, which is diverted, however, by the 
nearer roar of the battles land he expires in a chivalrous exclama¬ 
tion of encouragement to the English warriors. The poet now 
hurries to a conclusion j the disastrous issue of Flodden Field 
is shortly but pow^erfdlly represented ; and the reader is told, ia 
a few words, of the restoration of De Wilton to his honours, 
and of his happy marriage with Clara, which closes the story. 

Now, upon this narrative, we are led to observe, in the first 
place, that it farms a very scanty and narrow foundation for a 
poem of such length as i? now before us. There is scarcely 
matter enough in the main story for a ballad of ordinaiw dimen¬ 
sions ; and uie present work is not so properly diversified with 
episodes and descriptions, as made up and composed dF them* 
No poem, however, can maintain its interest without a con- 
ne./.ed narrative. It should be a grand historical picture, in which 
ail '^he personages are concerned in one great transaction, and 
not a mere gallery of detached groupes and portraits. When we 
accompany the poet in his career of adventure, it is not enough 
that he points out to us, as we go along, the beauties of the 
landscape, and the costume of the inhabitants. The people must 
do something after they are described; and they must do it in 
concert, or in opposition to each other; while the landscape, 
with its castles and woods and defiles, must serve merely as toe 
^ene of toeir exploits, and the field of their conspiracies and 
contentions. There is too little connected incident ia Maimion, 
and a great deal too much gratuitous description. 

In ihe second place, we object to the whole plan and concep¬ 
tion of the fahle, as turning mainly upon incidents unsuitable 
for poetical narrative, and brought out in toe denouement in a very 
pbscure, hborious, and imperfect manner. The events of an e- 
pic narrative toould ^11 be of a broad, clear, and palpable de¬ 
scription ; and the difficulties and embarrassments of the charac- 
. tors, of a nature to be easily comprehended and entered into by 
readers of all descriptions^ Now, the leading incidents in this 
poem are of a very narrow and peculiar character, and are woven 
. together into a petty intricacy and entanglement which puzzles 
the reader instep pf interesting him, and fatigues instead of ex¬ 
piring his curiosity. The unaccountable conduct of Constance, 
in first ruining He Wilton in order to forward Marmton’s suit 
with Clara, and toen trying to poison Clara, because. Marmien’s 
ijuit seemed likely tp succeed ydth her?^b«t> ahoye all, the pal-; 
, . ' ■ ‘ / ‘ tnr 
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tr^ «k«tee of i!te fbxgad. letters, and ^.mled pacisieirqgfi^.iip 
by Constance at her condemnation, and :bimded ovet by the ab*> 
bess to De Wilton and Lord Angus, ^ are itiicidents not only un<- 
worthy cd' the dignity of poetry, fant really/incapable of being 
made subservient to its legitimate pmposesu^ They are particu¬ 
larly unsuit^le, too, to the age and .ii^racter of the personages 
to whom they relate; and, instead of lotmu^ the instruments of 
knightly vengeance and redress, remind ns of &e machinery of a 
bad German novel, or of the disclosures #liich might be expect¬ 
ed on dte trial of a pettifogging attorney^ The obmmity and in¬ 
tricacy which they communicate to the'whole story, must be very 
painfully felt by every reader who tries to comprehend it ^ and is 
prodigiously increased by the very ciumsy and inartidcsal manner 
ia which the denouement is ultimately brought about by the au¬ 
thor. Three several attempts are made by three several persons 
to beat into the head of the reader the evidence of De Wilton's’ 
innocence, and of Marmion's guilt; first, by Constance in her 
dying speech and confession; secondly, by the abbess in her 
conference with De Wilton; and, la^y, by this injured inno¬ 
cent himself, on disclosing himself to Clara in the castle of T^ord 
Angus. After all, the precise nature of the plot and the detection 
is very imperfectly explained, and, we will venture to say, is not 
fully' understood by one half of those who have fairly read 
through every w'ord of the quarto now before us. We would 
object, on the same grounds, to the whole scenery of Constance's 
condemnation. The subterranean chamber, with its low arches, 
massive walls, and silent monks with smoky torches,—its old chan¬ 
delier in an iron chain,—the stern abbots and haughty prioresses, 
with their flowing black dresses, and book of statutes laid on an 
iron table, are all images borrowed from the novels qf Mrs Rat- 
cltfFe and her imitators. The public, we believe, has now sup¬ 
ped full of this sort of horrors ; *or, if any effect is still to be pro¬ 
duced by their exhibition, it may certainly be produced at too 
cheap a Ta|:e, to be worthy the ambition of a poet of original ima- 
ginatiem. 

In the third place, we object to Uie extreme and monstrous 
^ improbability of almost all the incidents which go to the compo¬ 
sition of diis fable. We know very well, that poetry dqes not de- 
senbe what is ordinary; but the marvellcms, in wluch it is pri¬ 
vileged to indulge, is the marvellous of performance, and not of 
accident. One extraordinary rencontre or opportune coiiicidf nee 
may be permitted, perhaps, to bring the parties together, andr wind 
up matters for the catastrophe $ but a writer who gets through the 
whole business of his poem, by -a series of lucky hits and incal¬ 
culable ^kanettS) certainly managed in a very economical 

way 
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to h 2 ¥« ease, rather than the 4el%ht j>. 

readers^ Now, dike whok story of seems to us to tijusn .; 

upon a tissue of such iocredU>h^ accidents. In die £rst piac^ 4t, . 
was totally beyond ^ calculation, that Marmion and De Wiltopt 
should meet, by pure chance, at Nodiam, on the <»ily night wHch 
cither of them could spend in that fortress. Iti the next place« it ia$, 
almost totally incredible that the former should not recognize hii,, 
antient rival and .antagmiist, merely because he had assumed 
palmer's habit, and lost a little flesh and colour in his travels^, 
He appears unhooded, and walks and speaks before him s andf: 
as near as we can guess, it could not be more than a year since ^ 
they had entered the lists against each other. Constance* at^her 
death, says she had lived three years with Marmion j and, it, 
was not till he tired of her, that he aspired to Clara, or. laid plots, 
:^inst De Wilton. It is equally inconceivable that De Wilhui, 
should have taken upcm himself the friendly oflice of a guide to. 
his : rch enemy, and discharged it quietly and faithfully, withoirtk 
aeekti;^, or apparently thinking of any opportunity of disclosure 
or revenge. So far from m^itating any thing of the sprt, he 
xs^kes two several efforts to leave him, when it appears that his. 
services are nc longer indispensable. If his accidental meetii^i 
continued association with Marmion, be altogether unnatural, 
it must appear still more extraordinary, that he ^ould afterwards 
meet with tlie Liady Clare, his adored mistress, and the Abbess, 
cd Whitby, who had in her pocket the written proofs of his in?, 
nocence, in consequence of an occurrence equally accidentfd«'\ 
These two. ladies, the only two persons in the universe whocn i|; 
was of any Consequence to him to meet, are captured in ^ir- 
voyage from Hqly Isle, and brought to Edinburgh, by the luckjest 
accident in the world, the very day that De Wilton ^d Mamriicm 
make their entry into it. Nay, the king, without knowing that 
they are at all .pdF his acquaintance, happens to appoint them lodg* 
ings Jn the same stair-case, and to make them travel under his^ 
escort! We .jpass the night combat at Gifford, in which Mar^tr 
mion knows hts opponent by moonlight, though he never could 
guess at him in sunshine | and all the inconsistencies of his 
tory wooing of JLady Clare. Those, and all the prqdigifs and; 
miracles of the story, we can excuse, as witliin^the privilege 
poetry s but, the lucky chances we have already specifled, a^e 
tber too much for our patience. A poet, we think,»fh^l4 never^ 
Isi his heroes contract such great d^ts to fortune j e^ecially 
aJtttie exertion of his own might make independent of 
bounty. De Wilton might haye been made to seek ^aud wati^ 
adyemryiitQaJ some qic^dy feeliflg ^ feyppgej 
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it certai^ wcftiid slot' been difficult' to' di^cOfer^^i^ 
vdakh n^Qt have indoced botb Clara and ^ Abbefe lO^foQcrnr 
and relieve luai, without draggkw ^s^ into^hbi presence bf the 
cliimaf hands of a craiaenr from Dunba^*" 

In the fmrth places we think we have'fe^n to con^^dain of* 
Mr Seott for having made his fguihi^ characters so ratifely 
worthless* as to excite but little of dur sympathy* and at the 
same time keeping his virtuous personages so completely in the 
back ground, mat we are scarcely at dbacquaint^ with them 
when die work is brought to a conclusion. Marmion is not 
only a villain, but a mean and sordid villain j and represented 
as such, widiout any visible motive, add at the evident expense 
of charact^sdc truth and consistency. His elopement with 
Constance, and his subsequent desertion of her, ane knight¬ 
ly vices enough, we suppose; but then he would surely have 
bMn more interesnlng and natural, if he had deserted her for a/ 
brighter beauty, and not merely for a richer bride. ' wu>. 
very wdl for Mr Thomas Inkle, the young merchant joi Lon¬ 
don } hut for the valiant, haughty and liberal liord 
of Fontenaye and Lutterward, we do think it was quits un¬ 
suitable, Thus, too, it was very chivafarous and orderly per¬ 
haps, for him to hate De Wilton, and to seek to supplant him in 
his lady's love; but, to slip a bundle of forged letters into lus- 
bureau, was cowardly as well as malignant. Now, Marmum is 
not represented as a coward, nor as at all afraid of Du Wilton ^ 
on the contrary, and it is certainly the most absurd pa^rt of 
story, he fights him fairly and valiantly after all, and overcomes 
fnm by mere force of arms, as he might have dovie at tibehi^m- 
ning, without having recourse to devices so unsuitable to his go* 
neral character and habits of acting, By the way, we have great 
doubts whether a convicted traitor, like Be Wilton, whose guilt 
was established by written evidenceunder hisownhandi was ever 
allowed to enter the lists, als a knight, against his accuse. At all 
events, we are positive, ‘that an accuser, who was as ready auA 
willing to fight as Marmion, could never have condescended txf 
forge in support of his accusation; and that the audsor has greats 
ly diminished our interest in the story, as well as needlessly r-vio^ 
fated the truth of character, by loading his hero with ,th«- guite 
of this most revolting and improbable proceeding. The crimes 
Constance are multiplied in like manner to such a degree^ as both 
to destroy our interest in her fate, and to violate all pr^lnlity* 
Her elopement was enough to-bring on her doom $ and we should 
have felt more for it,- if it hnd appeared a little more unmerited- 
She is utterly debased,'when she becomes the instrument of M«v 
mkm’f mutderpus perfidy, ^nd the atsassiu of her unwilling rivah 
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' 0e WiJtbo, again, is too niuch d^re^sed tlirouglicmf the poem. 
IkH tzilkt^da^^us fbr a poet to chude a hero who has been beaten 
ih fair battle.' tBe There of rottlance do not like an unsuccessful 
^rrior; but to be beaten in a judicial combat, and to have his arms 
reversed and tied on "the* gallows, is an adventure which Can only 
by expiated by signal '^owCss and exemplary revenge, achieved 
a^inst gpat odds, in full vieiv of the reader. The unfortunate 
De Wilton, however, carries this stain upon him from one end 
df the pofem to the other. He wanders up and down, a disho¬ 
noured fugitive, in the disguise of a palmer, through the five first 
books; and though he is knighted and mounted again in the 
last, yet we see nothing of his performances ; nor is the author 
mercififl enough to aiford him one opportunity of redeeming his 
credit by ah exploit of gallantry or skill. For the poor Lady 
Clave, sne is* a perfeonage of still greater insipidity and insignsfi- 
■<Aince. The author seems to liave formed her upon the principle 
of MrTope*s‘max:m, that women have no characters at all. We 
find her'*;v^ty where, where she has no business be j neither 
saying'’^OT doing any thing of the least consequence, but whim¬ 
pering and sobbii.’g over tite Matrimony in her prayer book, like 
a great miss from a boarding scliool; and all this is the more in¬ 
excusable, as she is altogether a supernumerary person in the 
play, w-ho should ittene for her intrusion by some brilliancy or 
novelty of deportment. Matters would have gone on just as 
well, although she liad been left behind at Whitby till after the 
battle oft Flpddcn ; and she is daggled about in the train, first of 
the Abbess and then cf Lord Marniiou, for no pur^HJse, ti at wc 
can see, bu^ to afford the autlior an opportunity for two or tliree 
pages of indifferent desc ription. 

Finally, we must object, both on critical and on national 
grounds, to the discrepancy between the title and the substance 
of the poem, and the neglect of Scotish feelings and Scotish olia-- 
racter that is manifested througliout. Marmion is no more a talc 
of Flodden Field, than of Bosworth Field, or any other field in 
history. The story is quite independent of the national foutls of 
the sister kingdoms'; and the battle of Flodden has no other con¬ 
nexion with it, than from being the conflict in which the hero 
loses his life. Flodden, however, is mentioned ; and the prepava- 
ttons for Flodden, and the consequeiiCes of it, are repeatedly al¬ 
luded to ih the course of the composition. Yet we nowhere find 
any adequate expressions of those melancholy and patriotic senti¬ 
ments which arc sMI all over Scotland the acrompaniment of 
those allusions and recollections. No picture is drawn of the 
national. feelings before br after that fatal encc ut ter; and the 
day that broke for ever the pride and tlve splendour of his coun¬ 
try, 
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is oply commemorated by a Scotisb poet as tbe pmcd wlssn 
an English warndr ,was beaten to the ground* There is freely 
one trait of true Scotish nationality or pattiotism introduced into 
the whole poem ; and Mr $cott’s only expression of admiratioti 
or love for the beautiful country to which he belongs, is put, if 
we rightly remember, into the mouth of one of his iSouthem fa» 
vourites. Independently of this, we think that too little pains is 
taken to. distinguish the Scotish character and manners from the 
English, or to give expression to the genera! feeling of rivalry 
and mutual jealousy which ut that time existed between the two 
countries. 

If there be any truth in what we have now said, it i? evident 
that the merit of this poem cannot consist in tbe story« And yet 
it has very great merit, and various kinds of merit,---both in the 
picturesque representation of visible objects, in the delineation of 
manners and characters, and in the description of great and strike* 
ing events. After having detained the reader so long with our 
own dull remarks, it will be refreshing to him to perr se a few 
specimens of Mr Scott’s more enlivening strains. The opening 
stanzas of the whole poem contain a good picture. * 

* Day fet on Norham’s callled fteep. 

And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot’s ntpuntains lone; 

The battled towers, the Donjon Keep, 

The loop-hole grates where captives weep, 

The flanking walls that round it fweep. 

In yellow luftre flione. 

The warriors on the turrets liigh, 

Moving athwart the evening Iky, 

Seemed forms of giant height; 

Their armour, as it caught the rays, 

Flafhed back again the weileru blaze, 

In lines of dazzling light. 

St George's banner, broad and gay. 

Now faded, as the fading ray 

Lefs bright, and lefs, was flung ; 

The evening gale had fcarce the power 
To wave it on the Donjon tower. 

So heavily it hung. 

The fcouts had parted on their fearch. 

The caflle gates were barr’d ; 

Above the gloomy portal arch, 

Timing his footlieps to a march. 

The warder kept his guard, 

Low humming, as he paced sdemg, 

Some ancient Border gathbiug fong. ' p, gt, 24 . 

Tlie 
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first sresentment of tl>« mysterious KSmer Is slso Isudaye. 
* The fumikUmedTalmer ctme ra plaee; 

His fibie :c»\^ o*eAun|f Jus | 

Ifi l^s maUdc medtje be cl^« 

'With l^ter^s keyjb, uf red^ 



The 

The cmc^ »noUii4 his neck 
‘'^s fr^ Lorettp brought} 

His i^alf ureze .^th ItaTel tore. 

Staff* budget* bpttlef fcrip* he wore; 

The hided pshu^bmach in his hand* 

Showed pUgnm hxnn the Holy Land. 

Whenas the PsUner oaim in hall* 

Nor lord* nor knight* <was there more taU* 

Or had a iia^liei; ffep withal* 

Or looked high and keen ; 

For no fainting did he wait* 

But ftrode suarofa the hall of ftate* 

And fionted Mandon where he fate* 

As he his peer had been. 

But bis gaunt irame was worn with tod; 

His cheek was funk, alas the while 1 
And when, he ftruggled at a smile* 

His eye looked laggard wild. * p. 49 —- 51 . 

'Hie voyage of the J^ady Abbess and her nuns presents a picture 
in a very different style of colouring, but of at least equal merit, 

* *Twa$ fweet to fee thefe holy maids. 

Like birds eicaped to green-wood (hades* 

Their firft flight Srota the cage* 

How timid* and how ctirious too* 

For all to them was ftrange and new* 

And all the commpn fights they view* 

Their wonderment engage. 

One eyed the fhmuds and fweUing fa^ 

With many a beuedidte ^ 

One at the rippling furge grew pale* 

And would for Uarror pray g 
Then (hrleked*. becaufe the fea-dog* nigh* 

His round buck head* audfparkling eye* 

Reared o*er the foaming fpray i 
And one ypuld ffiH adjufi^ lttrvdi* 

DiforderCd by the fummer |^e» 

Perchance left fome more woHtfiy eye 
Her dedicated chatiKis ndght.ipy $ 

Perchance* becaufe; fndi af^n' j^ced 
Her fdr^umed ana and flender waiff. 

Light was each fimple bofom there* * &c« p* 78 * 79 . 

* And 
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* And now the feflel fkirts tlie ftrand 
Of tnoOntainoui Noithombcnland $ 

TownS) toweriy and halls fucc^tw 
And catch tha nuns’ delighted eyn. 

Monk-Weaiwottth fooa ^hind them Uyt 
And Tynemouth’s priory and bay $ 

They marked, amid her trees, tM haU 
Of lofty Seaton-Delaval; 

They faw the Blythe and Wanlheck floods, 

Rufli to the fea through founding woods; 

They paft the tower of Wid<kritigton, 

Mother of many a valiant fon; 

At Coquet-ifle their beads they tell, 

To the good Saint who owned the oell; 

Then did the AJne attention chiiffl, 

And Warkwortb, proud of Ptrey *8 name; 

And next, they crofled themfelves, to hear 
The whitening breakere found fo near, 

Where, boiling through the rocks, they roar 
On Dunftanborough’s cavemed fliore; 

Thy tower, proud Bamborough, marked they there. 

King Ida’s caftle, huge and Iquare, 

From its tall rock look grimly down. 

And on the fweliing ocean firown ; 

Then from the coaft they bore away. 

And reached the Holy Ifland’sbay. * p. 84-— 85 . 

The picture of Constance before her judges, though more la¬ 
boured, is not, to our taste, so pleasing; thou^ it has beauty of a 
kind fully as popular. 

* When thus her face was given to inew, 

( Although (o pallid was her hue, 

It did a ghaftly contrail bear. 

To thofe bright ringlets glittering £iir,) 

Her look compofed, and Heady eye, 

Befpoke a matchlefi conftancy ; 

And there Ihe Hood fo calm and pale, 

That, but her breathing did not fttil. 

And motion flight of eye and head, 

And of her bofom, warranted, 

I'hat neither fenfe nor pnlfe flie lacks. 

You might have thought a form of war, 

Wrought to the very life, was there; 

So ftill Ihe was, fo pale, fo fair. * p. 100. 

* Twice the efl^yed, and twice, in vain. 

Her accents might no uttennee gain ; 

Nought but Uuperfed murmun flip 
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From her ooovtiUed tnd q^Rvering lip t 
*T«rixt nch attempt all «ral v> 

Tott Teemed to hear a diftant rilW 
*Twaa oceaaV fwelli and TaBe i 
For though thli vault of fin and fear 
Was to the loundiog fuige To near* 

A tempeft there you fearce could bear^ 

So maiSve were the walls. 

At length, an effort Tent apart 
The blood that cutdied to her heart) 

And light came to her cyC) 

And colour dawned upon her cheek, 

A be£lic and a fluttered fl:reak. 

Like that left on the Cheviot peak. 

By autumn's ftormy flcy; 

And when her (lleoce broke at length, 
ike fpoke ihe gathered flrength, 
iiud arm'd herfelf to bear. 

1‘ vras a fearful fight to fee 
Such high refolve and conftancy. 

In form fo foft and fair.' p. 104, loj. 

The sound of the knell that was rung for the parting soul of 
this victim of seduction^ is described witli great force and solem¬ 
nity. 

* Slow o'er the midnight wave it fwung, 

Northumbrian rocks in aufwer rang ; 

To Warkwoith cell the echoes rolled. 

His beads the wakeful hermit told; 

The Bamborocgh peafaot raifed his head, 

B'l*. { ^• half a praytr he faid; 

So far was herrd tue mighty knell. 

The flag fprung up on Cheviot Fell, 

Spread his broad noftri? to the wind, 

JLifted L'^fore, afide, behui ||||||^ 

Then coached him down behaNHIlhind, 

And qua*'‘ed among the mountain fern, ^ 

To hear that found fo dull and flern. * p. 112, 115. 

Ilie following mtrcduction to the squire’s song is sweet an^ 
tender. 


< 


A deep and mellow voice be had. 
The air he chofe was wild and &d ; 
Such have 1 heard, iu Scottifii land. 


Rifie from the bufy harveft baud. 

When fldls before the mountaineer, 

On lowland plaias, the ripened ear. 
Now one (hiw voice the notes pndoog, 
Nbw|t wild choqis MSs the fopg s 
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Oft have 1 Ufteoe^ atad ftood ftill* 

As it came ft^nei up the hill» 

And deen^ it the lament of men 
Who languiihed for their native glen { 

And thought* how ftd would be fucdi found. 

On Sufquehaoa’s fwampy ground* 

Kentucky’s wood-encumbered brake* 

Or wild Ontario’s boundlefs lake* 

Where heart^iick exiles, in the ilrain, 

Recalled fair Scotland’s hiUs again ! ’ p. 140, 141. 

The view of the camp and city from the top of Blackford Hill| 
ii very striking ; but we cannot make room for the whole of it, 

* Marmion might hea: the mingled hum 
Of myriads up the mountaui come; 

The horfes’ tramp, and tingling clank. 

Where chiefs reviewed their vaffal rank 

And charger’s (hriUing neigh; . r;.. 

And fee tlie fhifting line’s advance, 

While frequent flaihed, from Ihield and lai.ce,. 

The fun’s reflected ray. 

* Thin curling in the morning air. 

The w reaths of failing fmoke declare. 

To embers now the brands decayed. 

Where the night-watch theii f\ es had made. 

They faw, flow rolling ou the plain. 

Full many a baggage-cart and wain, 

And dire artillery s clumfy car, 

By fluggifli oxen tugged t-) war* * p, 

*■ Still on the fpot Lord Marmion flayed. 

For fairer feene he ne'er fui veyed. 

When fated with the martial fhow 
That peopled all the plain belcw, 

The wan detiog eye could o’tr it go, 

And tuadjllP^dillant city glow 
Witn^^J^y fpleiidour red ; 

For oil the fmoke-wreaths, hii;^c and fl 'W, 

'I’hat round her fable turrets flow'. 

The morning beams were fted, 

And tinged them with a luftre proUcl 
liike that which ftreaks a thunder-clond. 

Such dulky grandeur clothed the height, 

Wliere the huge caftle holds its ftate, 

And all the lleep flope down, 

Whofe ridgy back heaves to the flevj 
Piled deep and mafiy, clofe and high. 

Mine own roouintic town ! 

VOL. XII. HO. 23. B 
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But northward far, with purer blaze. 

On Ochil mountains fell the rajrs, 

And as each heathy top they kifledr 
It {rleamed a purple amethyft. 

Yorder the (hores of Fife you faw ; 

Here Prefton-Bay, and Berwick Law; 

And^ broad between them rolled, 

The ^'allant Frith the eye might note, 

Whofe iflands on its bofom float. 

Like emeralds chafed in gold. 

FitZ'Euftace* heart felt clofely pent; 

As if to give his rapture vent, 

The fpur he to bis charger lent. 

And railed his bridle hand, 

And, making demi>volte in air. 

Cried, “ Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for fuch a l^nd ! ” p. 3 i 8 -> 220 . 

The picture of the court, and the person of the prince, is_very 
spirited LUiJjitely. 

' The dazzling lamps, from gallery gay. 

Call on the court a dancing ray ; 

Here to the harp did minfliels fing ; 

There ladies touched a fofter firing; 

With Icng-eared cap and motley vert. 

The liccnfed fool retailed his jeft ; 

His magic tricks the juggler plied ; 

At iiice and draughts the gdlants vied ; 

While fome, i:i cicfe recefs apart, 

Courted the ladies of their heart. 

Nor court'll them in vain ; 

For often, in the parting hour. 

Victorious love a/ferts his power 
O’er coldncfs and difdain; 

And flinty is her heart, can view 
To battle march a lover true,— 

Can hear, pcrchancc, his laft adieu, 

Nor own her lhare of pain. 

Through tliis mixed crowd of glee and game. 

The King to greet Lord Marmion came. 

While, reverend, all made room. 

An eafy taflt it-was, I trow. 

King James’s manly form to know. 

Although, his courtefy to fhow, 

He doffed, to Marmion bending low, 

His broidered cap and plume. 

For royal were his garb and mien, 

, His 
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Hia cloak, of crtmfoq velvet piled. 

Trimmed with the fur of martin wiM; 

His ved, of changeful fatin Iheen^ 

The dazzled eye beguiled ; 

His gorgeous collar hung adown, 

Bearing the badge of Scotland’s crcv/n, 

Tlje thiftle brave, of old renown j 
His trufty blade, Toledo right, 

Defcended from a baldric bright $ 

White were his bullcins, on the heel 
His fpurs iulaid of gold and fteel j 
His bonnet, all of crimfon fair, 

Was buttoned with s rnby rare : 

And Marmion deemed he ne’er bad ftea 
A prince of fuch a noble mien. 

The Monarch’s form was middle fizc ; 

For feat of ftrength, or exercife, 

Shaped in proportion fair; 

And hazel was his eagle eye. 

And auburn of the darkeil dye, 

Hia fhort curled beard and hair. 

Light was his footftep in the dance. 

And firm his fiirrnp in the lifts ; 

And, oh ! he had that merry glance. 

That feldom lady’s heart refiiLS. 

Lightly from fair to fair he flew. 

And loved to plead, lament, and fue 
Suit lightly won, and fhnrtdivcd pain ! 

For monarchs fcldo»n fi[>h in vain. ’ p. 351—2^4, 

The description of Lad/ Heron, the favourite of this amorous 
monarch, and the very lively and characteristic ballad she sings, 
afford so pleasing a proof of Mr Scott’s talents for lighter com¬ 
position, that w'C insert the whole of it, at the risk of extending 
this article to a length which our severer readers may think insuf¬ 
ferable, 

* Fair was her rounded arm, as o’er 
The firings her fingers flew ; 

And as fhe touched, and tuned them ail. 

Ever her bofom’s rife and fall 
Was plainer given to view ; 

For, alnor beat, was laid afide 
Her wimple,'and her hood untied. 

And fil'd fhe pitched her voice to fing. 

Then glanced her dark eye on the King, 

And then around the filent ring ; 

And laughed, aud blufhed, and oft did fay 
Her pretty oath, by Yea, and Nay, 

She could not, would not, durft not play 1 
B 2 
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At length, tipon the harp, with glee, 

Mingled with arch fiinplicity, 

A yet fively, air (he rung, 

Whi!e tnus the wily lady fung. 

O, yonng Lochinvar is come out of the weft. 

Through all the wide Border his fleed was the beft ; 

A’’d, fave his good broad-fword, he weapons had none. 

He rode all unarmed, aud be rode all alone. 

So fdTthfut in love, and fo dauntlel’s in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He ftaid not for bijike, and he Hopped not for ftone ; 

He fwam the E(ke river where ford there was none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Nethcrby gate, 

I'he bride had confenred, the gallant came late; 

?i.r a laggard in love, and a daftard in war, 

Wes to wed the fair Ellen of biave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among brideftnen, and kinfmen, and brother^, and all. 

Th^n fpoke the bride’s father, his hand on his fivord, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom faid never a word,) 

O come ve in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? 

** T long wooed your daughter, my fuit you denied • 

I.ovc fvvells like the Solway, but ebbh like its tide— 

And now am I come, with this loft love of mine, 

To lead hut one meafure, drink one cup of wine. 

'Pherc aiL maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 

Th«t would'gladly be bride to the y . ung Lochinvar. ” 

The bride kifted the goblet; the knight took it up. 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 

She looked down to bluflt, and ihe looked up to figh. 

With a fmile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her foft hand, ere her mother could bar— 

»* Now tread wc a meafure ! ** faid young Locliinvar. 

So (lately his form, and fo lovely her face. 

That never a hall fiich a galliard did grace f 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fame. 

And the bridegroom flood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 

And the bride-maidens wbifpered, ** ’Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair coufin with young Lochinvar. ** 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger ftood near; 

So light to the croup the fair lady he fwung ! 

So light to the faddlc before her he fpruog !— * 

** She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bu(h, and fcaur ; 

They’ll have fleet ftecdi that follow, quoth young Lochinvar. 

Thte 
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Thetc was mounting Gnomes of tlie Nftherby clan,; 

Forflers, Fenwicks, and Mufgraves, they rode and they ran : 

There was racing, and chaiing, on Cannobie JLco, 

But the loll biide of Netherby ne'er did they fee. 

So daring in love, and fo dautitlefs in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant Tike young Loebinvar ' 

The monarch o'er the fyren hung. 

And bear the meafurc as llie fung; 

And, prefling clofer, and more near. 

He whifpered praifes in her car. 

In loud applaufe the courtiers vied ; 

Aud ladies winked, and fpoke afide. 

The witching dame to Marmion threw 
A glance, where feemed to reign 
The pride that claims appiaufes due, 

And of her royal conquefl, too, 

A real or a feigned difdain.' p. 457—761. 

The description of the battle, and of the death of Marmioi , 
in the vSixth Canto, are, in our opinion, by tar the finest pas- 
‘ sages in the poem. But before closing our extracts with i part 
of that admirable description, we must treat our readeri, ^ ith the 
following fine sketch of an ancient Scotish baron, Douglas EarJ 
of Angus, in his old age. 

* Hig giant-form, like ruined tower, 

Tliough fallen its mufcles’ brawny vaunt. 

Huge-boned, and tall, and grim, and gaunt, 

Seemed o'er the gaudy Iccae to lower : 

Hia locks and beaid in filvcr grew ; 

Hia eye-brows kept their fable hue.' p. 263, 264. 

‘ O'er hia huge form, and vifage pale, 

Pie wore a cap and ihirt of mail. 

And lean'd hia large.and wrinkled hand 
IJpou the Luge and fweeping brand. 

Which wont, of yore, in battle-fray, 

Hia foeman's limbs to Ihrcd away, 

As wood-knife lops the fapllng fpray. 

He feemed as, from the tombs around 
Riling at judgment-day. 

Some giant Douglas may be found 
In all his old array ; 

So pale his face, fo huge hiis limb. 

So old his arms, his look fo grim.' P* 

We shall begin our extracts from the Flodden scenes, with 
the following moving picture of the passage of the English host 
through the deep vale of the Till, and of the fatal inactivity of 
the fScotish army, 

B 3 * High 
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f High fight it is, and haughty^ while 
They dive into the dee{> defile; 

Beneath the caverned cliff they fall* 

Beneath the caftle's airy wall. 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn tree. 

Troop after troop le difappearing; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing. 

Upon the eaftern bank you fee. 

Still pouring down the rocky den. 

Where flows the fullen Till, 

And rifing from the dim«wood glen. 

Standards on fiandards, men on men, 

In How fuccellion ilill. 

And bending o*er the Gothic arch. 

And preffing on, in ceafclefs march 
To gain th* oppofing hill. 

^ And why (lands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow, 

Since England gains the pafs the while. 

And firjggles through the deep defile ? 

What checks the fiery foul of James ? 

Why fi*9 that champion of the dames 
iiiaflive on his deed, 

And fee3, between him and his land. 

Between him and Tweed^s fouthern firand. 

His hc 4 Lord Surrey lead ? 

What vails the vain knight*erranl*8 brand ?— 

C, Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph, for thy fpeed ! 

O for one hour of Wallace wight. 

Or well-flciiled .Bruce, to rule the fight. 

And cry~“ Saint Andrew and our right! ” 

Another fight had feen that morn. 

From Fate’s datk book a leaf been torn, 

And Fluddc;! had been Bannock*bournc !—* p. 34^ — 7, 
The battle itself, avS ’.ve have already intimated, is described as 
it appeared to the twin squi’ ep of Lord Marmion, who were left 
on atj eminence in the rear, as the guard of Lady Clare : And 
certainly, of all the poetical battles' which have been fought, 
from the days of Honier to those of Mr Southey, there is none, 
in our opinion, at all comparable, for interest and animation,—^for 
breadth of drawing, and magnificence of effect,—with this of 
j^Ir Scott’s. The Scotish army set fire to its camp on the brow 
of the hill, and rushed down to the attack, under cover of thQ 
rmoke of the conflagration. 

‘ Volumed and vaft, and rolling far. 

The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war, 

As 
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As down the hill they broke $ 

Kor martial fliouty nor minftrel tone. 

Announced their march ; their tread alone, 

At times one warning trumpet bto'v'r. 

At times, a fiifled hum. 

Told England, from his mountatr.f juuc 
King James did rulhing coue.— 

Scarce could they hear, or fee their foes. 

Until at weapon-point they clofe.— 

They clofe, in clouds of fmoke and dull. 

With fword-fway, and with lance’s thruil j 
And fuch a yell was there. 

Of fudden and porte'-tous birth, 

As if men fought upon the earth, 

And llends in upper air. 

Long looked the anxious fquires; their ey,e 
Could in the darknefs nought defery. 

At length the frelhening weftern blafl 
Allde the Ihroud of battle call; 

And, firll, the ridge of mingled fpeaia 
Abo\'e the brightening cloud appears ; 

-Vnd in the fmoke the pennons flew. 

As in the ilorm the white fea-mew. 
i’lien marked they, dalhing broad and far^ 

The broken billows of the war, 

And plumed crefts of chieftains brave, 

Floating like foam upon the wave; 

But nought diftinct they fee : 

Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 

'ipears fliook, and falchions fla{l.ied amain ; 

Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain ; 

Crefls rofe, and Hooped, and rofe again, 

Wild and difordcrly. 

Amid the feene of tumult, high 
They faw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly ; 

And llainlefs Tunftail’s banner white, 

/Ind Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 

3 till bear them bravely in the fight: 

Althongh againft them come, 

Of gallant Gordons m?ny a one. 

And many a Hubborn Highlandman. 

And many a rugged Border clan. 

With. Huntley, and with Home. 

Far on the left, uiifeen the while, 

,Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle j 
Though there the weftern mountaineer 
Rulhed with bare bofom on the fpear^, 

B 4 And 
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Aud flung the feeble targe afide, 

And with both hands the broadwfword plied : 

^Twas rain.—But Fortune^ cm the right. 

With fickle fmilc, cheered Scotland’s fight. 

Then f ;11 that fpotleft banner white. 

The Howard’s lion fell; 

Yet ftill Lord Maraiion's falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
. Around the battle yell. 

The Border flogan rent the fley: 

A Home ! a Gordon ! was the cry ; 

Loud were the clanging blows; 

Advanced,—forced back,—now low, now high. 

The pennon funk and rofe j 
As bends the bark’s mail in the gale, 

When rent are rigging, fitrouds, and fail, 

It wavered mid the foes. ’ p. 354—357, 

‘I'he two squires now successively desert their fair'charge to fly 
to the relief of iheir Lord j and Clara is left alone on the hill a 
prey to terror and anxiety. 

* With that, ilraight up the hill there rode 
Tv’o horfemen drenched wdth gore. 

And in their arms, a bclplefs load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand Hill (trained the broken brand ; 

His arms were fmeared with blood, aud fand. 

Dragged from among the horfes* feet. 

With dinted fliield, and helmet beat, 

The falcon-creft and plumage gone. 

Can that be haughty Marmion ?.... 

Young Blount his armour did unlace, 

And, gazing on his ghaftly face, 

Said—** By Saint G*^orge, he’s gone ! 

That fpear-wound has our matter fped } 

And fee the deep cut on bis head ! 

Good-night to Marmion. 

*♦ Unnurtured Blount! thy brawling ceafe; 

He opes his eyesj ** faid Luftace ; ‘f peace I ” — 

? When, doffed his cafquc, he felt free air, 

Around gan Marmion wildly ftare ;— 

“ Where’s Harry Blount ? Fitz-Euftace where,? 

Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare I 
Rcdteiii my pennon,—charge again 1 
Cry—* Marmidn to the refeue! ’—Vain ! 

I^aft of my race, on battle plain 
'That flmut (hall ne’er be heard again!— 

Vtt my iaft thought is England’s ;—fly. 


To 
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To Dacre bear my figtiet»nog {s ' 

TeQ him his fquadroiis up to brmg*->* 

Fitz>£uftace} to Lord Suirey hie: 

Tunilsdl ties dead upon the field ; 

His life-blood ftaios the fpotlefs (hicld : 

£dn)und is down {—my tifie if reft 

The A dmiral alone is lefu 

Let Stanley charge with fpur of fire*— 

With Chefter charge, and Lancaihira, 

Full upon Scotland's central hoft, 

Or viftory and England’s loft.— 

Mu ft I bid twice ?—hence, varlets ! fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone—to dk. 

They parted, and aloue he lay ; 

Clare drew herfrcHn the fight away. 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 

And half he murmured,—<* Is there none, 

Of all my halls have nurft. 

Page, fquire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blcffed water from the fpring, 

To flake my dying thirft 1 ”— 

O, woman ! in our hours of eafe, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to pleafe. 

And variable as tire fhade 

By the light quivering afpen made ; 

When pain and anguifti wring the brow, 

A miniftering angel thou !— 

Scarce were tlie piteous accents faid. 

When, with the Baron’s cafquc, the maid 
To the nigh ilreanilet ran: 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears; 

The plaintive voice alone flie hears. 

Sees but the dying man. 

She ftooped her by the runnel’s fide. 

But in abhorrence backward drew. 

For, oozing from the mountain’s fide. 

Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the llreanJet blue. 

Where (hall ihe turn !—behold her mark 
A tittle fountain-cell, 

Where water, clear as diamond-fpark, 

In a ftone bafon fell. 

Above, fome half-worn letters fay, 

Drtnh, weary, pilgrim, drink, and. pray. 

For. the, kind, foul, of. Sybil. Grey, 

IVho. built, this, crofs. and. well. ’* 

She filled the helm, and back flie hied,* dec. p. 359^363. 

* «Ic 
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* ** le it the hand of Clarei ** he faid» 

Or injured Conflance, bathes my head ? *’ 

Then, as remembrance rofe,— 

Speak not to me of ftirift or prayer! 

I muft rcdrcfs her woes. 

Short fpace, few words, are mine to fpare ; 

Forgive and lifien, gentle <'lare ! *'— 

“ Alas ! ” fhe faid, the while..<-~ 

O think of your immortal weal! 

In vain for Conftance is your zeal; 

She died at Holy Ifle. ”— 

Lord Marmio'.i Halted from the ground, 

As light as if be felt no wound ; 

Though in the adtion burft the tide. 

In torrents, from his wounded fide. 

** Then it was truth ! ..he faid—I knew 
That the dark prefage muft be true. - 
1 would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs. 

Would fpare me but a day ! 

For wading fire, and dying groan. 

And priefts flain on the altar ftone. 

Might bribe liim for dela)'. 

It may not be !—this dizzy trance— 

Ciirfe on yon bafe marauder’s lance. 

And doubly curfed my failing brand ! 

A finful heart makes feeble hand. ”— p. 364., 365. 

Clan and a charitable priest now try in vain to soothe Iris Inst 
remorseful agonies: he hears a lady’s voice singing reproailiful 
stanzas in his car, and is deaf to the consolations or hopes of re¬ 
ligion. All at once 

* The war, that for a fpacc did fall. 

Now trebly thundering iwclled the gale, 

And—Si AM LEV ! wa** the cry j— 

A light on Marmioii’f* vifage ''pread. 

And fired his glazing eye ; 

With dying hand, above his head 
He Ihook the fragment of hi»< blade, 

And flioutcd Vidlory !— 

« Charge, Chefl'er, charge ! On, Stanley, on J , 
Were the laft words of Marmion* * p. 366. 

The lady is now hurried away by the priest -, and the close of 
the day is thus described, with undiminished vigour and spirit. 

' . ' * But as they left the dark’oing heath, 

Mote dcfp.crate grew the ftnfe of death. 

The Englilh fhafts in vollies haiUd, 

In headlong charge their horfe affailed ; 

Front, 
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Frooty flank, and rear, the fquadrons fvreep. 

To break the Scottifli circle deep, 

That fought atsound their king. 

But yet, though thick the (haftt aa fnow. 

Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 

Though, bill-men deal the ghafliy blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 

The ftubborn fpear-men itill mrule good 
Tocir dark impenetrable wood, 

Bach flepping where his comrade flood. 

The inflant that he fell. 

No thought was there of daflard flight j— 

Linked in the ferried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, fquire like knight, 

As fearlefsly and wrell, 

Till utter darknefs clofed her wing 
0*er their thin hoft and wounded king. 

Then fleilful Surrey^s fage commands 
Led back from flrife bis ihatter’d bands \ 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain-waves, from wafled lands. 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their lofs his foemen know ; 

Their king, their lords, their mightieft low, 

They melted from the field; as fnow. 

When flreams are fwolu, and iouth winds blow, 

Diflblves in fllent dew. 

Tweed's echoes heard the ceafelefs plain. 

While many a broken baud, 

X)ifordered, through her currents daih. 

To gain the Scottiih land } 

To town and tower, to down and dale, 

To idl red Flodden's difmal talc, 

And raife the iiniverfal wail,' p. 368—370. 

The powerful poetry of these passages can receive no illustra¬ 
tion from any praises or observations of ours, it is superior, in 
our apprehension, to all that this author lias hitherto produced ^ 
and, with a few faults of diction, equal to any thing that has 
ever been written upon similar subjects. Though we have 
tended our extracts to a very unusual length, in order to do jiM- 
tice to tliese line conceptions, we have been obliged to leave out 
a great deal, which serves in the original to give beauty and ef¬ 
fect to what we haye actually cited. From the moment the au¬ 
thor gets in sight of Flodden Field, indeed, to the end of the 
poem, there is no tame writing, and no intervention of ordinary 
passages. He does »iot once flag or grow tedious ; and neither 
stops to describe uresses ^nd ceremonies, nor to commemorate 
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the harsh name$ of feudal barons from the Border. There is a 
flight of five or sir hundred lines, in short, in which he never 
stoops his wing, nor wavers in his course; but carries the reader 
forward with a more rapid, sustained, and loftj movement, than 
any Epic bard that W'e can at present remember. 

From the contemplation of such distinguished excellence, it h 
painful to be obliged to turn to the defects arid deformities which 
occur in the same composition. But this, though a less pleasing, 
is a still more indispensable part of our duty ; and one, from the 
resolute discharge of w'hich, much more benehcial consequences 
may be expected. In the work which contains the line passages 
■we have just quoted, and many of nearly equal beauty, there is 
such a proportion of tedious, hasty, and injudicious composition, 
as makes it questionable with us, whether it is entitled to go 
down to posterity as a work of classical merit, or whether the 
author will retain, with another generation, that high reputation 
which his genius certainly might make coeval w'ith the language. 
These are the authors, after all, w'hose faults it is of most con¬ 
sequence to point out i and criticism performs her best and bold¬ 
est office,—not when she tramples down the weed, or tears up the 
bramble,—but when she strips the strangling ivy from the oak, or 
cuts out the canker from the rose. The faults of the fable we 
have already noticed at sufficient length. Those of tlie execution 
we shall now endeavour to enumerate with greater brevity. 

And, in the Jirst place, we must beg leave to protest, in the 
name of a very numerous class of readers, against the insufferable 
number, and length, and minuteness of those descriptions of an- 
tient dresses and manners, and buildings} and ceremonies, and 
local superstitions; with which the whole poem is overrun,—which 
render so many notes necessary, and are, after all, but imperfect-* 
ty understood by those to whom chivalrous antiquity has not hi¬ 
therto been an object of peculiar attention. We object to these, 
and to all >uch details, because they are, for the most part, witliout 
dignity or interest in themselves ; because, in a modern author, 
they are evidently unnatural; and because they must always be 
strange, and, in a good degree, obscure and unintelligible to or¬ 
dinal readers. 

a great personage is to be introduced, it is right, per¬ 
haps, to give the reader some notion of his external appearance ; 
and when a memorable event is to be narrated, it is natural to 
help the imagination by some picturesque representation of the 
.scenes with which it is connected. Yet, even upon such occa¬ 
sions, it can seldom be adviseable to present the reader with a 
full inventory of the hero’s dress, ftom his shoebuckle to the- 
plume in his can, or to enumerate all the dtawbridges, portcul*? 

' ■ lisscs. 
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lisseSf and diamond cut stones in the castle. Mr Scott, however, 
not only draws out almost all his pictures in tltese fall dimen¬ 
sions, but frequently introduces those pieces of Flemish or Chi¬ 
nese painting to represent persons who are of no consequence, 
or places and events which are of no importance to the story. 
It would be endless to go through the poem for examples of this 
excess of minute description ; we shall merely glance at the First 
Canto as a specimen. We pass the long description of Lord 
Marmion himself, with his mail of Milan steel; the blue rib¬ 
bons on his horse’s mane 5 and his blue veh'ct housing. We 
pass also the two gallant squires who ride behind him. But our 
patience is really exhausted, v/Len we are forced to attend to the 
black stockings and blue jerkins of the inferior persons in the 
train, and to the whole process of turning out the guard with 
advanced arms on entering the castle. 

* Four men-at-arms came at their hacks. 

With halberd, bill, and battle-axe; 

They bore Lord Marmiou’s lance fo Urongt 
And led his fumpter mules along. 

And ambling palfrey, when at need 
Him liiled cafe his batUe-fteed. 

The lad, and truftied of the four. 

On high his forky pennon bore ; 

Like fwallow’s tail, in (hape and hue. 

Flutter'd the dreamer glofly blue. 

Where, blazoned faole, as before. 

The towering falcon feemed to foar. 

Lad, twenty yeomen, two and two. 

In hofen black, and jerkins blue, 

With falcons broider’d on each bread. 

Attended on their lord’s behed. 

'Tis meet that I ihould tell you now. 

How fairly armed, and ordered how. 

The foldiers of tlxe guard, 

With mufquct, pike, and morion, 

To welcome noble, Marmion, 

Stood in the Cadle-yard; 

Minflrels and trumpeters were there. 

The gunner held his linfiock ydre. 

For welcome-lhot prepared-— 

The guards their morrice pikes advanced. 

The trumpets flourilhed brave, 

The cannon from the ramparts glanced. 

And thundering welcome gave. 

.Two purfuivants, whom tabards deck, 

With filver fcutcheoa round their neck, 


Stood 
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Stood on the fteps of ftonoi 
By which you reach the Donjon gate^ 

And there, with herald pomp and ftatej 
They hailed Lord Marmion^ 

And be, their courtefy to requite. 

Gave them a chain of twelve marks weight, 

All as he lighted down. * p. 29—'33. 

Sir Hugh the Heron then orders supper— 

* Now broach ye a pipe of Maivoifie, 

Bring paftics of the doe. * 

•—And after the repast is concluded, they have some mulled 
wine, and drink good night very ceremoniously. 

* Lord Marmion drank a fair good reft, 

The Captain pledged bis noble gueft. 

The cup wcrt round among the reft.' 

In the morning, again, we are informed that they had prayers, 
and that knight and squire 

— - —* broke their fall 

On rich fubftantial repaft. * 

* Then came the ftirrup>cup in- coutfc, * &c. &c. 

And thus a whole Canto is filled up with the account of a visit 
and a supper, which lead to no consequences whatever, and are 
not attended with any circumstances which must not have occur¬ 
red at every visit and supper among persons of the same rank at 
that period. Now, we are really at a loss to know, why the 
mere circumstance of a moderate antiquity should be supposed so 
far to ennoble those details, as to entitle them to a place in poe¬ 
try, whif.h certainly never could be claimed for a description of 
more modern adventures. Nobody, we believe, would be bold 
enough to introduce into a serious poem a description of the 
hussar boots and gold epaulets of a commander in chief, and 
much les.s to particularize ihc liveries and canes of his servants, 
or the order and array of a grand dinner, given even to the ca¬ 
binet ministers. Yet these things are, in their own nature, fully 
as picturesque, and as interesting, as the ribbons at the mane of 
l.x>rd Marraion^s herse, or his supper and breakfast at the castle 
of Norham. We are glad, indeed, to find these little details in o/d 
books, whether in prose or verse, because they are there authentic 

valuable documents of the usages and modes of life of our 
ancestors ; and we are thankful when we light upon this sort of in¬ 
formation in an antient romance, which commonly contains matter 
much more tedious. Even there, however, we smile at the sim¬ 
plicity which could mistake such naked enumerations for poetical 
description ; and reckon them as nearly on a level, in point of 
taste, with the theological disputations that are sometimes introduc¬ 
ed in the same meritorious compositions. In a modern romance, 

however. 
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however, these details being no longer authentic, are of no va¬ 
lue in point of information; and as the author has no claim to 
indulgence on the ground of simplicity, the smile which his pre¬ 
decessors excited is in some danger of being turned into a yawn. 
If he wishes sincerely to follow their example, he should describe 
the manners of his own time, and not of theirs. They paint¬ 
ed from observation, and not from study: and tlie familiarity 
and naivete of their delineations, transcribed with a slovenly and 
hasty hand from what they saw daily before them, is as remote as 
possible from the elaborate pictures extracted by a modern imitator 
from black-letter books, and coloured, not from the life, but from 
learned theories, or at best from mouldy monkish illuminations, 
and mutilated fragments of painted glass. 

But the times of chivalry, it may be said, were more pictur¬ 
esque than the present times. They arc better adapted to poe¬ 
try ; and every thing that is associated with them has a certain 
hold on the imagination, and partakes of the interest of the pe¬ 
riod. We do not mean utterly to deny this; nor can we stop, 
at present, to assign exact limits to our assent: but this we will 
venture to observe, in general, that if it be true that the interest 
which wc take in the contemplation of tlie chivalrous era, arises 
from the dangers and virtues by which it was distinguished,— 
from the constant liazards in which its warriors passed their days, 
and the mild and generous valour with which they met those ha¬ 
zards,—joined to the singular contrast which it presented between 
the ceremonious polish and gallantry of the nobles, and the bru¬ 
tish ignorance of the body of the people :—if these arc, as we 
conceive they arc, the sources of the charm which still operates 
in behalf of the days of knightly adventure, tlien it should fol¬ 
low, that nothing should interest us, by asscciation w»th that 
age, but what serves naturally to bring before us those hazards 
and that valour, and gallantry, and aristocratical superiority. Any 
description, or any imitation of the exploits in which those qua¬ 
lities were signalized, will do this most clfectually. Battles,— 
tournaments,—penances,—deliverance of damsels,—instalments 
of knights, &c.—and, intermixed with these, we must admit 
some description of arms, armorial bearings, castles, battlements, 
and chapels: but the least and lowest of the vdiole certainly 
the description of servants’ liveries, and of the peaceful operati¬ 
ons of eating, drinking, and ordinary salutation. 'Fhese have no 
sensible connexion with the qualities or peculiarities which havt' 
conferred certain poetical privileges on the manners of chivalry. 

do not enter either necessarily or naturally into our concep¬ 
tion of what is interesting in those manners \ and, though pio- 
teoted, by their strangchess, from the ridicule which would infal¬ 
libly 
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Hbly attadi to tl^ir modern equiivalents, are substai^ally. as un- 
and as little emitled to indii%ence ^Rim im^urtial cri- 

fktsiR. 

We wodld e&tcftd tins censure to a larger proportton of ijie 
work before us than we now choose to mendon-^eriainly to all the 
stupid monkish legends about St Hilda and St Catfabert-^to the 
ludicrous description of Lord Gifibrd’s habiliments of divination 
>-^and to all the various scraps and fragments of antiq^rian lus<- 
tory and barotnal biography, which ate scattered profusely through 
the whole narrati\'e. These we conceive to be put in purely loet 
the sake of displaying the erudition of the author $ and poetry, 
which has no other recommendation, but that the substance of -it 
has been gleaned from rare or obscure books, has, in our estima¬ 
tion, the least of all possible recommendations. Mr Scott^s great 
talents, and tlie novelty of the style in which his romances are 
written, have made even these defects acceptable to a consider¬ 
able part of hie readers. His genius, seconded by the omnipo¬ 
tence of fashion, has brouglit chivalry again into temporary fa¬ 
vour ; but he ought to know, that this is a taste too evidently 
■uflnatural to be long prevalent in the modern world. Fine ladies 
*nd gentlemen now talk, indeed, of donjons, keeps, tabards, scut- 
trheons, tressures, caps of maintenance, portcuilisses, wimples, 
4 md we know not what besides ; just as they did, in the days of 
Dr Darwin’s popularity, of gnomes, sylphs, oxygen,. gossamer, 
'polygynia, and polyaiidria. That fashion, however, passed ra- 
•pidiy aw'ay} and if It be now evident to all the world, that Dar 
Darwin obstructed the extension of his fame, and hastened the 
extinction of his brilliant eputation, by the pedantry and osten¬ 
tatious learning of his poems, Mr Scott should take care that a 
dilFerent s^'rt o^^pedantry does not produce the same elFects. 
The world will liever be long pleased with what it does not rea¬ 
dily understAnd j and the poetry which is destined for immorta¬ 
lity, should treat only of feelings and events which can be con¬ 
ceived and entered into by readers of all descriptions. 

What we have now mentioned, is the cavdinaf fault of the 
work before us ; but it has otiter faults, of too great magnitude 
to be passed altogetlier w ithout notice. There is a debasing low¬ 
ness and vulgarity in seme passages, which we think must be of¬ 
fensive to every reader of delicacy, and which are not, for the most 
part, redeemed by any vigour or picturesque effect,. The venison 
pasties, we think, are of this description; and this commeoftra- 
tion of Sir Hugh Heron’s troopers, who 

* Have drunk the monks of St,BotbBti''s ale^ 

And driven the beevrs of Ltuderdde ; 

Haitipd the wives of Greenlaw}* goods, 

. And given them h'ght to fet their hoods. * p# 41. 
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The long account of Fciar Johni though not without merit, of¬ 
fends in the same sort; nor can we easily conceive, how any one 
could venture, in a serious poem, to speak of 
» i ■* the wind that blows. 

And warms itfelf againfi bis nofe * 

The speeches of squire Blount, too, are a great deal too unpo¬ 
lished for a noble youth aspiring to knighthood. On two occa¬ 
sions, to specify no more, he addresses his brother squire in these 
cacophonous lines— ^ 

* St jSnton* fire thee / wilt thou ftand 
All day with bonnet in thy hand i * 

And, * Stint in thy prate^ * quuth Blount, * thou'dst best. 

And Itften to our Lord’s beheil. ’ 

Neither can we be brought to admire the simple dignity of Sir 
Hugh the Heron, who thus encourageth his nephew, 

-* By myfay^ 

Well haft thou fpoke—fay forth thy lay. * 

There are other passages in which the flatness and tediousness 
of the narrative is relieved by no sort of beauty, nor elegance of 
diction, and which form an extraordinary contrast with the more 
animated and finished portions of the poem. We shall not af¬ 
flict our readers with more than one specimen of this falling off. 
We select it from the Abbess’s expianatior to De Wilton. 

* De Wilton and Lord Marmion wooed 
Clara de Clare, of Glufter’d blood , 

(Idle it were of Whitby's dame, 

To fay of that fame blood I came ;) 

And once, when jealous rage was high,^ 

Lord Marmion faid defpiteoufly, 

Wilton was traitor in his heart, 

And had made league with Martin Swart; 

When he came here on Simnei’s part; 

And only cowardice did reftrain i 

His rebel aid on Stokeiield’s plain,— 

Aud down he threw his glove :—the tbuig 
Was tried, as wont, before the king ; 

Where frankly did De Wilton own. 

That Swart in Guelders he had known ; 

And that between them then there went 
Some fcroll of courteous compliment. 

For this he to his caftle fent; 

But when his meffenger returned. 

Judge how De Wilton’s fury burned! 

For in his packet there were laid 
Letten that claimed dtiluyal aid. 

And proved King Henry’s caofe betrayed. ’ p, 272—^74. 
In some other places, Mr Scott’s love of vaariety h&i betrayed 
VOL* xii* KO. 23. Q him 
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him into strange imitations. This is evidently formed on the 
school of Stemhold and Hopkins. 

* Of alJ I he palaces fo fair. 

Built for the royal dwelling. 

In Si‘<irlrfi)d, f.ir beyond compare, 

Linliihgovv^ Ib excelling. * 

Tlic following is a sort of mongrel between the same school, and 
the later one of IVTr Wordsworth. 

‘ And B'ihnp p.i\vH!ii, as he fi'fc. 

Said—Wilton; grieve not for thy woes, 

Diftiraee and trouble; 

For He, who honour bell bellows. 

May give thee douhh. * 

There arc many other blemishes, both of taste and of dicriem, 
which w'c had marked fur reprehension, but now think it unne¬ 
cessary to specify; and which, with some of those w'C have men¬ 
tioned, w'o are'w'iling to ascribe to the haste in W'hich much of 
the poem seems evidently to have been composed. Mr Scott 
knows too well wlul is due to the public, to make any boast of 
the rapidity with w hich his works are wTitten; but the dates and 
the extent of his successive publications show sufliciently how short 
a time could be devoted to each; and explain, though they do 
not apologise for, the many imperfections with which they have 
been sullered to appear. He who writes for immortality should 
not be sparing of time; and if it be true, that in every thing 
which has a principle of life, the period of gestation and growth 
bears some proportion to that of the whole future existence, the 
author now before us should tremble when he looks back on the 
miracles of his own facility. 

\Vc have dwelt longer on the beauties and defects of this poem, 
than wfcjire afraid will be agreeable either to the partial or the 
indi&*‘^nt; not only because we look upon it as a misapplication, 
in some degree, of very extraordinary talents, but because we 
cannot help considering it as the foundation of a new school, 
which may hefcafter occasion no little annoyance both to us and 
to the public. Mr Scott has hitherto filled the whole stage him¬ 
self ; and the very splendour of his success has probably operat¬ 
ed, as yet, rather to deter, than to encourage, the herd of 
rivals and imitators ; but if, by the help of the good parts of 
his poem, he succeeds in suborning the verdict of the public in 
favour of the bad parts also, and establishes an indiscriminate 
taste for chivalrous legends and romances in irregular rhime, he 
may depend upon having as many copyists as Mrs RadcliiFe or 
Schillei', and upon becoming tlie founder of a new schism in the ca» 
tholic poetical church, for which, in spite of all our exertions, 
there will probably be no cure, but in the extravagance of the last 
and lowest of its followers.- It is for this reason that we conceive 
‘ it 
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it to be our duty to make one strong effort to bring babk the great 
apostle of the heresy to the wholesome creed of nis instructors, 
ai^ to stop the insurrection before it becomes desperate and sense¬ 
less, by persuading the leader to return to his duty and allegiance. 
We admire Mr ScotVs genius' as rhuch as any of those who may 
be misled by its perversion } and, like the curate and the barber 
in Don Quixote, lament the day when a gentleman of such en¬ 
dowments was corrupted by the wicked tales of knight-efrantry 
and enchantment. * 

We have left ourselves no room to ^ay any thing of the episto¬ 
lary effusions which are prefixed to each of the cantos. They 
certainly are not among the happiest productions of Mr Scott^s 
muse. They want interest in the subjects, and finish in the exe¬ 
cution. There is too much of tliem about the personal and pri¬ 
vate feelings and affairs of the author ; and too much of the re¬ 
mainder about the most trite common places of politics and poet - • 
ry. There is a good deal of spirit, however, and a good deal of 
nature intermingled. There is a fine description of St Mary*s 
loch, in that prefixed to the second canto ; and a very pleasing re¬ 
presentation of the author’s early tastes and prejudices, in that 
prefixed to the third. The last, which is about Christmas, is the 
worst j though the first, containing a threnody on Nelson, Pitt 
and Fox, exhibits a more remarkable failure. We are unw^illing 
to quarrel with a poet on the score of politics ; but the manner 
in which he has chosen to praise the last of these great men, is 
more likely, we conceive, to give offence to his admirers, than 
the most direct censure. The only deed for which he is praised, 
is for having broken off the negotiation for peace j and for this 
act of firmness, it is addeil, Heaven rewarded him with a share 
in the honoured grave of Pitt! It is then said, that his errors 
should be forgotten, and that he died a Briton—a pretty plain in¬ 
sinuation, -that, in the author’s opinion, he did not live one; and 
just such an encomium as he himself pronounces^ over the grave 
of his villain hero Marmion. There was no need, surely, to pay 
'compliments to ministers or princesses, either in the introductiofi 
or in the body of a romance of the 16 th century. Yet we have 
a laboured lamentation over the Duke . of Brunswick, in one of 
the epistles; and, in the heart of the poem, a triumphant allu¬ 
sion to the siege of Copenhagen—the last exploit, certainly, of 
British valour, on wdiich we should have expected a chivalrous 
poet to found his patriotic gratulations. We have no business, 
however, on this occasion, with the political creed of the author j 
and we notice these allusions to objects of temporary interest, 
chiefly as instances of bad taste, and additional proofs that the 
author does not always recollect, that a poet should address him¬ 
self to more than one generatibn. 
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Art, II. Asiatic Researclicss or Trausactiosts of the ZoAetg institytei 
in Bengal for inquiring into the History and Antiquities^ the At/ts^ 
Sciences and Lit^atnre of Asia, Vol, Vllt Calcutta. 

A HONGST the contributors to this volume, the public will see 
with pleasure the names of Mr Colebrooke and of Captain 
Wilford. Tlie former has now supplied the most important de» 
sideratum in Indian literature, by inviting us to form a correct 
idea of the nature and contents or the Vedas^ the subject of so 
much speculation, and the object of so much curiosity. The de¬ 
sign of Captain Wilford is to prove, that Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land are the sacred isles of the Hindus, * of which Sweta dwipa, 
or the white island, is the principal, and the most famous t iu fact 
the holy land of the Hindus/—* There, * says he, * the fundamental 
and mysterious transactions of the history of their religion, in its 
rise and progress took place.' The treatise which is to contain 
the proofs of so remarkable a fact, is postponed to another vo¬ 
lume. We by no means wish to prejudge it: like all this gentle- 
man^s productions, it will certainly prove learned and ingenious ^ 
and however much it may fail in establishing so wonderful a propo- 
aition, we are convinced it will abound in collateral information, in 
classical allusions, and in verbal analogies. We have only to 
hope, that the latter do not enter for a considerable share ui the 
proofs, that Albion is the white island of the Paurauica geo¬ 
graphers. 

In our observations on the last volume of these Transactions, 
we ventured to animadvert on the apparent want of selection, and 
riie too indiscriminate admission of papers wliich appeared no> 
ways calculated to add to the reputation deservedly enjoyed by 
the Oriental Society. We remark with pleasure, tliat in this vo¬ 
lume Bkre is no room for such objection. 

0 h'£ervaiiofts respecting the Remarkable Effects of Sol-Lunar infuenccp 
in the Fevers of India : with the Scheme of an Astronomical Ephe- 
meris, jhr the purposes of Medicine and Meteorology, By FraiKis 
Balfour, £sq. M. D. 

Ik the course of a long and extensive practice in Bengal, Dr 
Balfour was struck with the remarkable coincidence between the 
pgcroxysms and remissions (rf the fever endemic in that country, 
and certain positions of the heavenly bodies. His observations, 
confirmed by testimonies from all parts of India, were published 
under the somewhat affected title of * a treatise on sol-lunar in¬ 
fluence. ' The theory of this respectable physician, founded on 
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tlie observations alluded to, is comprised in tlie foHowIng pro¬ 
positions. 

* 1. That the paroxysms of fevers discover a tendency to appear 
and disappear in coincidence with those positions of die sun and 
moon that regulate the rising and falling of the tides j showing 
themselves more frequently during the spring tides, becoming 
more violent as these advance, and subsiding during the neaps. 

‘ 2. That there is, however, a certain state of the human consti¬ 
tution, denominated the paroxysmal disposition, required to con¬ 
cur with the exacerbation of sol-lunar power in exciting and re¬ 
iterating paroxysms, in such a manner as to form fevers. 

* 3. That in the course of tiie disease, tliere takes place in the 
constitution a certain state, denominated the critical disposition, 
which, tending gradually to maturity, at h ngth concurs wirh cer¬ 
tain remissions of sol-lunar power to produce a crisis ^ by which 
salutary change, tlie tendency to paroxysm is diminished or re¬ 
moved, so as to bring fever to an end after -certain intervals of 
time. * 

The periodical increase of this influence, which swells the equi¬ 
noctial tides, produces, according to Dr Balfour, a proportionate 
exacerbation of febrile paroxysms. Of this fact, he sees a con- 
fuemation in a table published in Dr Currie’s Medical Reports, 
wherein the number of patients labouring under typhus fevers, 
admitted into the Liverpool Dispensary in spring and autumn, in¬ 
variably exceeds the number of those patients admitted during 
ehe solstitial months. 

On the Origin ^ the Hindu Religion, By J. D Patterson, Esq. 

The mythology of antient nations comprises tlie scanty, but 
solitary monuments of the opinions of primeval ages. In .subse¬ 
quent times, though still antient with respect to us, it had been 
sJready attempted to combine them into a philosophic system, 
and to trace the wild and pleasing fictions sung by poets, or cele¬ 
brated by priests, to profound views oi’ the operations of nature 
and the mechanism of the universe. Similar attempts have been 
renewed to the present day, and their frequent recurrence is a 
proof that no solution completely satisfactory has hitherto ap¬ 
peared. The first question that naturally prejients itself is, to 
what source are we to refer the legendary tales of antiquity ? Ate 
the inhabitants of Olympus to be traced to personifications of all 
the parts of nature ? Must we consider them as deriving their 
existence from the phenomena observed in the heavenly bodies, 
and their loves, their wars, and their olFspring, as simply the 
poetical enunciation of astronomical facts ? Should we con^bine 
;the operations of man with the revolution of seasons, and consi* 
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cier rnythology, in its origin, as a poetical calendar, in which the 
initiated husbandman beheld the mystic delineation of his agricul? 
tural labours f Or, on the other hand, must we have recourse to 
history to solve the problem, and view, in the fables of the poet, 
the indistinct and disfigured traces of long forgotten events ; when 
the fatlier of gods and men must be content to wield the sceptre of 
Crete, and to have his omnipotence circumscribed by the shores 
of that island ? Or shall v/e suppose that mutilated fragments of 
the holy sanctuary furnished the substratum of the heathen temr 
pie, and, in the deeds ascribed to pagan divinities, search for ob¬ 
scure vestiges of the lives of the patriarchs ? When it is consi¬ 
dered that each of these hypotheses is countenanced, by the ap¬ 
parently happy explications it has enabled its supporters to furnish 
of particular facts, whilst ail have failed in extending them fur¬ 
ther, it may be allowed to doubt whether the whole of what we 
term antient mythology be referable to any one source. It may 
perhaps be suspected, that much of what w'as antient was lost, 
and much, comparatively modern, was added; in short, that the 
original unity of the system was destroyed before the age of those 
writers from whom alone m'c can derive our ideas concerning it. 

• The theogony of Hesiod, the most antient, seems also the most 
complete epitome of the teligious opinions of the Greeks. But 
iinless%e reject the testimony of Herodotus, we must suppose that 
the gods of Egypt and L'bya figure in it along with the divinities 
of tlie first inhabitants ; an union which could not fail to disfi¬ 
gure the original plan, if it ever possessed the symmetry of a phi¬ 
losophical system. 

A more interesting method of contemplating mythology is, by 
rendering it subservienr to the views of the historian, and restor¬ 
ing, by its means, a fvw of the time-worn links in tlip concatena¬ 
tion of human events. In applying it to this purpose, wc emerge 
from t!ie obscurity and doubt which enveloped the first discus¬ 
sion. Iswara and Baghesa are tu-’o names for an Indian divinity, 
whose emblem is the phallus, whose rites consist in its worship ; 
wrapped ij^ a tiger’|^skin, and mounted on a sacred bull, the per¬ 
sonification of Justice, he is followed by a mixed crowd of male 
and female votaries, whose wild dances and frantic revels accom¬ 
pany his steps, or announce his presence. The meaning of this 
Symbol may be uncertain, and furnish abundant room for ingeni¬ 
ous discussion ; but no candid inquirer can doubt, that tlie Egyp- 

* tiaris and Greeks worshipped the same divinity under the appella¬ 
tions of Osiris and of Bacchus. 'I’lie complete identity of em¬ 
blems and rites excludes all scepticism on this point. Now, it 
will not be contended, that the facts or allegories celebrated by 

*^thcbe apparently arbitrary attributes, rites and emblems, have a 

natural 
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natural application so manifest, that distant nations might each 
have invented the same ritual. It follows, tliat they have been 
borrowed ; and the fact of an antient connexion between India 
and Egypt results as an incontestable deduction from the investi¬ 
gation. 

We will content ourselves with one more example of the histo¬ 
rical data derived from antient mythology. We have already al¬ 
luded to the worship of Bacchus, introduced into Greece by Cad¬ 
mus, as one instance of an Indian or Egyptian fiction transplant¬ 
ed into Europe. But it is indisputable, that the principal fea¬ 
tures of the Grecian mythology were not imported from Egypt, 
and that there are no traces of «hcir ever having prevailed in that 
country, Osiris was the chief deity iii Egypt; but Bacchus 
plays a very subordinate part in the Grecian mythology; yet the 
Greek writers are unanimous in regarding them as the same di¬ 
vinity. The great analogy between the antient languages of In¬ 
dia and of Greece has been often and justly remarked •, the scan¬ 
ty remains of the antient Egyptian indicate no such affinity, and 
seem, indeed, more referable to the Hebraic or Arabian source. It 
may reasonably be inferred, then, that another, and possibly a more 
antient communication subsisted between the eastern and western 
world, than that which was carried on through Egypt; and this de¬ 
duction derives considerable probability from the following fact. 

Two great sects include almost the whole of the inhabitants of 
India. 'Ehe first, and probably the most antient, are votaries of 
Iswara or Osiris ; and their system appears conformable to that 
which prevailed in antient Egypt. The second sect, which we 
regard as the most modern, comprises the votaries of Yisnu or 
Jupiter. We are aware that some writers of the highest authority 
do not ascribe a remote antiquity to eithei of these sects. Their 
opinions are certainly entitled to much weight; but we think 
there are strong reasons to believe, that both were considered as 
antient in tlie age of Alexander of Macedon, although the argu¬ 
ments cannot with propriety be introduced here. Now, the Pur- 
anas are written by sectaries of different persuasions; but it is in 
those composed by Vaisnavas, or votaries of Jifisnu, tl*3t we may 
trace an affinity with the mythology of the Greeks. It were su¬ 
perfluous to suggest the light which this observation reflects on 
the original scats of the X^clasgi, to whom Greece probably ow¬ 
ed all the inventions, for which she is not indebted to Egyptian 
or Phccnician colonics. 


The investigations we have here recommended seem, therefore, 
capable of aflbrdlng important elucidations of remote antiquity, 
But great caution is requisite in conducting the research. Tjbe 
eighteen Puranas arc voluminous compositions, probably com^ 
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posed at periods widely separated, and abounding in Intei^oh* 
tions : the Mahabharan aitd tlamayana comprise traditiiHis held 
in equal esteem. It may, probably, be affirmed that no 
pcan has hitherto perused one half of these works j and yet wo 
hear daily of what the Pitranas contain, and even of what th^ do 
not contain. For instance, that they make no motion of ihe 
excavations at Eiephanta, nor of those of Ellor. To the forma¬ 
tion of a general system, which should attempt to conciliate the 
mythologies of antiquity, we 6onsider a general and intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with these compositions as an indispensable requisite. 
They are extremely desultory, treat of a vast variety of subjects, 
and detail an infinite number of mythological fictions, many of 
which are enlivened with all the charms of poetry. In entering 
upon this career, it will soon be found, that no attention what¬ 
ever must be paid to similarity of name, or what is usually called 
etymology. 'Fhe names of the Indian divinities are all epithets, 
and many of them possess several hundreds, which may be varied 
ad infimfumy by substituting, for each, synonymous words, which 
the copious Sanscrit abundantly supplies. Neither should too 
much stress be laid on an analogy suggested by a particular fabk, 
where such numbers exist. A correct and comprehensive plan 
of the whole edifice, with the proportions and connexions of its 
several parts, is the great desideratum* This will be but ill re¬ 
placed by elaborate descriptions of the ornaments which decorate 
its pillars. Without being dogmatical, we venture to state our 
belief, that the Indian mythology still exists entire, though some¬ 
what obscured by modem additions: diose of Greece, Italy, E- 
gypt and Syria, are found only in dispersed and mutilated frag¬ 
ments. But, whenever this investigation shall be completed in 
the manner we have suggested, those antique ruins will probably 
again appear CMinectcd, and each reassume the place it actually 
occupied in the original system. 'Ihe historian may then indi¬ 
cate, wriih some approximation to confidence, the affiliation and 
intercourse of great but distant empires : and the philosopher may 
suggest that view of the universe which conducted them to 
th^ personifications, attributes, rites and emblems, which to us 
appear arbitrary, irrational or in^Iicate. It is time we should 
advert to the treatise, rite title of which gave occasion to this te¬ 
dious digressbn. 

Mr Patterson is an accomplished and ingenious writer, but, 
we suspect, not possessed of the qualifications we consider ne¬ 
cessary for the execution of so arduous a task as that he has s«- 
iected. The following passage, 'however, seems to contain some 
just suad extensive views of subject. 
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. * The Hindu re%iofl appears to me to have been original}7 m reform 
of exifting fyftefna, when the arts and fctcncis had arrh^ at a degree 
of porfeSioQ { that k w^s intended to corred the ferocionfnefs and cor* 
ru^ion of the timesi and to reduce mankind to an artificial order, ora 
a firoMr bafe of polity ; that it was the united cfiEurt of a fociety of 
ges« who retained the priefUiood to tbemfelves, and rendered it here* 
ditary in their families by the divifioo of the people into feparate cafts ; 
that it waa fupported by the regal authority, which, while it controuled, 
it fupported in return ; that it was {mpmidgated in all its perfeflion at 
once, as a revelation of high antiquity, to damp its decrees with greater 
authority ; and that it was founded on pure dcifm, of which the Ga* 
yatrt, tranflated by Sir William Jones, is a ftriking proof; but, to com¬ 
ply with the grofs ideas of the irmltitude, who required a vifible objeft 
of their devotion, they perfonified the three great attributes of the Deity. ' 

Without adverting to ail the circumstances which induce us to 
think, that Mr Patterson has not discovered the clue which must 
direct him in the labyrinth, we will content ourselves with indi- < 
eating the singularly happy analogy suggested by this gentleman^ 
between the Indian goddess Anna Puma, and the Anna Perenna 
of the antient Romans. The name of the former is derived 
from Anna, food ; and Puma, abundant. She is thus described 
in a Sanscrit poem. 

‘ She is of a ruddy complexion, her robe of various dyes, a crefeeut 
on her forehead ; fhe gives fubdileiice ; fhe is bent by the weight of her 
full hreafls ; Siva as a child is playing before her, with a crefeent on his 
forehead ; fhe looks at him with pleafure, and, feated on a throne, re* 
lieves his hunger ; all good is united in her; her names are Anuada, Anni 
Purna, devi; Bhavani, and Bhagavati. ’ 

The infant Siva seems alluded to by Ovid. 

* Tequg Jovi primos^ jlanOt deJiffe cihos.* 

But the original tradition was changed, in Ovid’s time, into a 
story of an old woman who supplied the people with bread, dur¬ 
ing a period of extraordinary scarcity. This explanation of the 
fable, may be cited as an example of the errors info which those 
must unavoidably fall, who interpret allegory by history. 

In a subsequent article, Dr Balfour proves, that Aristotle’s 
system of logic is known to all the Mohammedan nations, who 
probably derive it from an Arabic translation, executed during^ 
the flourishing period of the Khalifat.* 

On the Hindu Systems of Astronomy^ and their Connexion with His^ 
tory in Ancient and Modern Times. By J. Bentley, Esq. 

In a former Number, we took occasion to make some obsetr- 
ations on the arguments by which Mr Bentley here endeavours 
to support his opinion, that the knowledge of astronomy in Hin¬ 
dustan is much more modern than is usually supposed. Tq 
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these observations we must now make reference, for the proper 
astro'-omical view of the suWect} though we cannot pass over' 
this opportunity of saying a few words on its more general a- 
spect. Mr Bentley having, with great courage, brought forward 
his own peculiar views, in opposition to the authority of such ce¬ 
lebrated names as those of Bailli, Le Gentil, Playfair, and Sir 
William Jones, it certainly did not occur to us that we could be 
guilty of any very unpardonable presumption, in venturing to 
doubt whether his speculations' were in all respects conclusive. 
Mr Bentley, however, has thought ht to resent our scepticism 
with a good deal of philosophical warmth; and with unmerciful 
severity accuses us both of attachment to system, and of rc- 
linqui^ing that system. The first charge is founded on our as¬ 
sertion, that the Hindus possess records of high antiquity ; the 
second, on the opinion we had ventured to state, that no work 
, of antiquity can exist in a country where the art of printing is 
unknown, free from interpolation. On this subject, Mr Bentley 
reasons as follows. 

* How is it pollible, then, that they are to be conCdered as ancient 
’•ecords, when every line of them may be interpolated ? Who can pre¬ 
tend to judge of thofe parts which are genuine, and thofe which are 
not ? For, cettainly, it is not neceflary that a part that is interpolated 
jhould have any date or mark annexed to it, by which it may be known : 
therefore, the authenticity of works fu interpolated, muft be as fully to 
all intents and purpofes deftroyed, as if the whole were an a^Lual for- 
gery.* 

We are well convinced Mr Bentley is not aware how many, 
and what compositions, both sacred and prophane, must be dis¬ 
missed as spurious, were thio canon of criticism generally adopt¬ 
ed, and the discovery of an interpolation considered sufficient to 
vitiate the authenticity of the wl]|,ole performance. 

The learned author, however, is really mistaken, if he sup¬ 
poses we are infiuonceci by any other system than a love of truth. 
vVhatever admiration we may feel for genius, science, and erudi¬ 
tion,, the moment Mr Bentley has pn^ved to our conviction that 
they have been exerted in the propagation of error, we shall be 
the first to applaud his perseverance in correcting their mistakes. 
Tire concluding portion of tliis treatise comprises his proofs of 
the Puranas and other Indian compositions, being of modern ori¬ 
gin. Our opinion, which we see no reason to alter, is, that they 
contain records of high antiquity, and many interpolations of later 
times. The arguments for the first can by no means be compris¬ 
ed within the narrow precincts of a review ; the proof of the lat¬ 
ter is, that, in all the Puranas, there is introduced a chapter, 
styled ‘ Bhavisyat, ’ or futurity, in which it is manifestly intend¬ 
ed to deduce the genealogy of Indian monarchs, from the sup¬ 
posed 
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posed era of the Puranas, to the period of the interpolation. 
We are even inclined to suspect, that our view of the subject 
does not very materially differ from that of Mr Bentley himself, 
who says, ‘ that the present Puranas seem to have been extract¬ 
ed from some larger works, that are not now to be found. ’ Now, 
the works themselves really pretend no more. They neither pre¬ 
tend to be the compositions of Vyasa, nor original compositions,' 
nor to preserve the order of the originals. They ar* given as 
extracts taken from oral recitation, in which the narrative is per¬ 
petually interrupted by questions from the .'.uditofs, and some¬ 
times by objections. We had prepared some observations on the 
imputation of literary forgery .ss applicable lo Hindu literature ? 
but the subject has been so judiciously treated by Mr Colebrooke, 
that we prefer referring our readers to a subsequent part of this 
review. 

It is now our duty to epitomize the arguments by which Mr 
Bentley supports his opinion. From two chronological systems 
contained in an astronomical work entitled the Graha Manjari, it 
may be inferred, that the words yuga, mahayuga, and mauwan- 
tara, formerly denoted very different and infinitely shorter periods 
of time, than are understood by those expressions at present. 
'Ihe same work enables our author to ascertain the period elapsed 
since the creation, according to both systems, down to the era 
of Vicramaditya j and, dividing the number of years into the pe¬ 
riods indicated in each, he fir,ds the commencement of the last 
golden age in the year JJJ64 before Christ, according to the first; 
and the birth of Swayambhura, or Admi, i^878 years before the 
same period, according to the last. The monstrous system of 
chronology now adopted by tlie Hindus, he refers to Bralima 
Gupta, an astronomer who lived about ihc year 500 of our era. 
The necessity of accommodating history to this change, occasion¬ 
ed the new-modelling of the Puranas. But for this purpose it 
was necesssary to clestroy all astronomical works which might 
detect the imposition ; and there is a report that it was the Mah- 
rattas who performed this task. 

Such appears to be Mr Bentley’s statement; which we submit, 
witliout comment, to the judgment of our readers. 

An Essay on the SaemI L/es in the TVest^ vsith other Essays connect* 
ed with that Worh. By Captain Wilford. 

The principal essay announced in the title being postponed to 
the jRublication of the next volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
that^ which we have here to render an account, is only one of 
the six * other essays connected with that work. ’ It treats of 
the geographical systems of the Hindus. In none of his former 

works 
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work 'have the ingenuity and erudition of this gentleman appear- 
«d more conspicuous; and in none are his characteristic defects 
more prominent. With a profusion of classical illustration and 
striking or fanciful analogies, we look everywhere in vain for a 
more lucid arrangement .md consistent exposition. 

The Indian system df geography we consider as extremely cu¬ 
rious in itself, and calculated to elucidate the antient history and 
geography of other nations; and no man is so competent to do 
It justice as the author of this essay. Each Purana contains a 
book on the subject, entitled Bhuvana Cosa, or, Dictionary of 
Countries. The plan we should have been disposed to recom¬ 
mend would be, to select the most detailed of these composi¬ 
tions ; for instance, that in the Vayu, and, after having funiish- 
ed a translation, to add, in the form of annotations, the 
modem names of all the places mentioned, as far as these can be 
ascertained, with the authorities for each. The first object being 
to obtain a precise notion of the ideas of the Pauranicas them¬ 
selves, neither the improved system of the astronomers, nor the 
changes it.has undergone in passing to Ceylon and Siam, should 
be involved with that exposition. These, indeed, would furnish 
interesting topks for subsequent disquisitions, as well as the vari¬ 
ations which occur in different Puranas. 

The Hindus divide the earth into seven principal dwipa, be¬ 
sides a multitude of inferior ones. The word * dwipa, * in its 
commoa signification, signifies island, and perhaps peninsula: 
but our author contends it must be understood as climate. We 
are not perfectly satisfied with the explanation given of six 
of the dwipa: that of Jamhu, including India itself, admits of 
no dou'rt. Instead, however, of abridging Captain Wilford*s 
account of it, W'e venture to exhibit the outlines of the geogra¬ 
phy of Jambu dwipa, as collected from several concurrent Pu¬ 
ranas. If we have succeeded in ascertainiirg its limits correctly, 
a material step will he gained towards assigning the boundaries 
of tht; olhe^.. 

The mouiitam Mcru occupies the centre of Jambu dwipa. Tliis 
lofty king of mountains, the residence of the gods, in their dc- 
.*;criptions of which, the poets, consulting only their imaginations, 
have set natitre and truth at defiance, sends forth four streams, 
each of which, after parsing tlnrough a lake, disembogues itself 
in the eastern, western, northern and southern seas. That which 
falls into the hist, is Gaaga. To her source, therefore, we are 
directed for the southern base of Meru. This base is of prodi¬ 
gious cxteiTt,. including on every side the land of Ilavritta, encir¬ 
cled by high mountains, riirough which the four rivers force their 
Kxay in opposite directions. Now, dismissing to die regions of 
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poetic fictk>ni the golden Meru, inhabited by divinities, we 'htU 
find the enclosed land of liavritta, in that part of western Tar- 
tary, bounded on the south by Tibet, on the east by the sandy 
desert of Gobi, on the north by the Altai, and on the west by the 
elongation of Imaus, stretching to the north from the confines of 
India. From the four extremities of this elevated plain, or the 
base of Meru, four of tlie largest rivers of the old continent 
commence their devious course \ and after washing many various 
regions, fall into opposite seas. 

The countries north and south of Meru, are each divided i-y 
three parallel ranges of mountains, which extend from east to 
west. 1. Mount Nila, or the blue mountain, bounds land 
of Ilavritta on the north, and separates it from a region named 
P^amanaca. This range of mountains seems a southern branch 
of the Altai', which, under various names, extends itself from 
the Caspian. The land of Ramanaca seems to include the Dauria 
of Professor Pallas. 2. Sweta, or the white mountain, bounds 
Ramanaca on the north, and divides it from a country called 
Hiranmayn, or abounding in gold. We find the inhabitants de-. 
scribed in the Marcandeya Purana, as Yaxa, or workers in mtues. 
The passage deserves attention. ‘ North of Ramanaca lies the 
land of Hiranmaya, w’atered by the river Hiraavati; the inhabi¬ 
tants are yaxa, tall, robust, and rich in gold.' nie antient in¬ 
habitants of tlie Altai' mountains, wliose metallurgic labours are 
still traced by the few travellers who journey through thar desert 
region, do not seem to have been unknown to the Panranicas. 
Even their southern neighbours, the Massageta:, are represented 
by Strabo, as abounding in gold. ‘ Cingula iis aurea et diade- 
mata in pugnis i seris et auri abundant, * <3ec. 3. Sringavan. This 
mountain skirts Hiranmaya on the north, and separates k from 
the land of Curu, called Uttara Guru, or the northern Guru, to 
distinguish it from a kingdom of the same name in Hindustan. 
Tins country extends to the northern ocean. We mupt remark, 
that the land of Uttara Guru was known at least by name to an- 
lient geographers. Ptolemy mentions it, and calls its capital 
Ottorocora, Under this denomination, the Paaranicas manifest¬ 
ly understand Siberia, the interior of which is too imperfectly 
explored, to enable us to trace the mountains of Sringavan, or 
many-peaked. The ocean, which washes its northern skirts, ex¬ 
cludes all doubt of the country meant to be described. Here 
the river Bhadra, after traversing all those regions from Iluvritta, 
enters the frozen ocean, at the northern extremity of Jamhu- 
dwipa. This river .is probably the Irtish, which flows through 
the lake Zaizan, in its course. 

Returning to the central region of Ravrlttan we find its south¬ 
ern 
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cro -snits defined by the Nish:Wha mountains, correspcmding 
with the northern range of Tibet hills. This last country is 
named by the Pauranicas, Herivarsha. It is separated by the 
mountain Heinacuta from the land of Kinnara, which consequent¬ 
ly comprises the countries of Srinagar, Nepal, and Butan. These 
arc bounded by the well-known chain of Himalaya, or Imaus, 
which divides them from the land of liharata, or India. Ganga 
flowing fnim llavrltta, traverses ;)ie lake Manasa, which is-visited 
by multitudes of pilgrims it tliii, d.u - She is called Alacananda, 
till she ent,‘r ti»t land of Bhaiaia, to unite with the southern o- 
rean. Thus, we find .T.’.nibu dvipa bounded by the ocean at its 
northern and southern extremities, and consequently, comprising 
every diversity of climate. 

On the east, fUivrirtii i: bound«*J by a chain of mountains ex¬ 
tending firm north to south, called Malyavan, which divides it 
from the hud uf Bhadra wa. This country extends to the east¬ 
ern ocean, which w c hnd termed in the Matsya Purana, die 
Gold ‘n heu, t'or tlx- san;e reason probably, that it is named the - 
•Yellow iSea by our gf^ographers. A river called the eastern Sita 
tlows from Ilavritra, through a region described as a sterile sand, 
at length enters the lake Arunoda (the Grin Nor of our geo¬ 
graphers), and traversing Bhadraswa, empties itself in the Eastern 
Oc< un. 'I’he eastern Sita, is manilcstJy the Hara Moron, Whang- 
ho, orjrellow river ; the bandy deseit through which site flows, the 
desert of Cohl; and the land of Bhadraswa, the empire of China. 

Mount V ipula encircles the enclosed land of llavvitta on the 
west. It corresponds witli that extension of Imaus, stretching 
northwards from the woody confines of India. The country 
which descends from its western declivity, is named Ketumala, 
and stretches to tlic* Western Sea, obvioUsSly the Caspian. A 
river washing the base of Vij)ula, pursues its course from Ilavritta 
to the Western .Sea, after flowiiig through the lake Sitoda. In 
some Purfaias it is named Suvanxu, in others Chaxu. it is gene¬ 
rally considered as the Oxus ; but the description is equally ap¬ 
plicable to the Jaxartes. Ketumala, of course, comprises the 
countries denominated by the antients Sogdiana, Bactria, and 
Margiana, with a portion of the territories of the warlike Sacx. 

'Hie limits of Jambu dwipa, therefore, are distinctly marked by 
the Caspian on the west, the Yellow Sea on the east, wdiilst its 
northern and southern extremities are washed by the Frozen and 
the Indian Ocean. This account comprises the outlines of its 
geography as sketched in several Puranas ; We shall not stop to in- 
jdicate all the particulars in which it differs, from that exhibued by 
Captain Wilford *, nor will our limits admit of discussing the po¬ 
sition of the other dwipas. If our view of the Jambu be correct, 
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' ^^j^l^^teriaUy contribute to fix our ic ; concerning the« 
shall find (K^casion to resume tiie discussion. 

- i^the Vedhsy &r Sacred Writingf ^ the Hindus. By H. T. Cole- 
. brQO>kef Esq. 

' Tije tteatise of which we have now to speak, is, from its sub¬ 
ject, the most curious j and from- the ability, candour, and re¬ 
search displayed by its autlior, rbc most entitled to approbation, 
of-' ^ny^lhat have hitherto apr . ;;'t ci in ihe Adatic ftescarches. 
The Vedas, of which some deui te<i the cjiisfence, many thcauthen - 
ticiiy, and still move the ‘nteiligihilstv!. have been in great part col¬ 
lected and perused by Air Colebi ?ok.tv, wS.o se.ppons their authen¬ 
ticity by aryumentt. whicli to us appear irrefragable. The literati 
of the Continent, who have k.ng consi<lered the neglect of this in¬ 
quiry as a subject for national repo'r.i.};, wiJ’ do justice to the lu¬ 
minous though concise view of th?i/ c -jjts'-it'. l.cre t'V.hicil 2 d ; and 
the ideas of ali will be fixed in respect ic ;mport.ince to lite¬ 
rature. We believe we shall be fourcl *(' i anjkhjijied the 



.'-public judgment in this particula’", ir- nur . evii w of 7.1, /tnqvje til 
du Perron\s version of an Upanishad from a Persic m 

the second Number of this pubiitallon, to whicti vie beg leave i.' 
refer our readers. 


* The true reafon,' fays Mr CoUbrv>oke, * why the three firft Vedas 
are oflen nicntioned without any rotice of the fourth, mtift be fou^htj 
not ill iheir diff^:rc^lt origin and antiquity, but in the difFe’'ence of ' teir 
ulo and purpoit. Prayers, emplojeo at i'olemn rites, called ‘“.ikyas-, 
• have been placed in the three principal Vt.dds : thofe whi-. h are in prole, 
arc named Yajufh ; fuch as are it! ineM'- are ds.nominated llicli •. end 
fume, which avj iitiended lo be (Jiai.)td, a’c called Saman ; and fhefe 


name;., as diflinguithing difitreut portions of the Vcd.is, are anttiior to 
their fcparatiori Isi Vyaia’s compi'.tion. B'’t the licharvana, not being 
ul't’d at the religious ceremonies ab'ivcme'ttior.cd, and coniaini'ig prayers 
employed at luitraii.u)-, at tires conciliating ihe delius, and as impreca¬ 
tions on eiitune-, is tfr.rritial!y differeiit from the other Veda?.* 

To such of our readers as have not curiosity to consult Air 
Colebrookc’s luminous and concise exposition, tlie fidlowing sum¬ 
mary of the contents and subdivisions of the Veda.-, may appear 
sufficient. 


* Each Veda confifls of two parts, denominated the Mtatras and the 
Brahmanas ; or prayers and precepts. The complete cullc<£lion of the 
hymns, prayers, and invocations, bth)nging to one Veda, !u entitled its 
Sanhita. Every other portion of Indian feripture is included under the 
general head of divinity (Biahmam). This comprifis precepts, which 
inculcate religious duties; maximii, which exoiain thofe precepts^; and 
arguments, which relate to theology. Bat, In the prefeii arrangement 
•f the Ve^s, the portion which contains pafiagei called Biihmanas, in- 

dodcs 
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the Indian fcripture, comp).bcndiQg the argumeotatiK portion entitled 
Vedanta* is contained in tipdi^x denominated Upaniihads* fome of which 
arc portions of tlie B.dhmaiia properly fo called ; others are found only 
in a detached form, and one is a part of the Sanhita itfelf. * 

la Speaking, therefore, of Ae age of the Vedaa, we inttst al¬ 
ways understand the period of their compilation by Vyasa. The 
different parts of those works are ascribed to different persons, 
who are supposed to have lived at periods widely distant. We 
think Mr Colebrooke expresses himself somewhat indistinctly oix 
this subject. ® I incline, * says he, * to think, that the ccrenfK)- 
nies called yajnya, and the prayers to be recited at those ceremo^ 
jsies, are as old as the calendar, which purports to have been 
framed for such religious rites- ’ To us, it appears incontestable 
that they must be older, and probable that the calendar was 
framed by Vyasa himself. 

* To each Veda, a treatise, under the title of lyotish is an¬ 
nexed i which explains the adjustment of the calendar, for the 
purpose of fixing the proper periods for the performance of reli¬ 
gious duties. It is adapted to the comparison of solar and lunar 
time, with the vulgar or civil year j and was evidently formed in 
the infancy of astronomical knowledge. * By a passage cited 
jhxMU one of these treatises, it appears that wlien this Hindu ca¬ 
lendar was regulated, the solstitial points were reckoned to be at 
the i>cg:nning of tlie constellation Dhanishtha, and in the middle 
of fslcsha. ‘ And such, * says Mr Colebrooke, ‘ was the situa¬ 
tion of those cardinal points, in the fourteenth century before the 
Chiistrn era. * We infer, then, that Mr Colebrooke jneans to 
assign this period for the age of Vyasa; and we adopt it the 
more readily, because it does not differ very widely from that as¬ 
signed by the learned Hindus themselves, who, after all, must 
be allow<^ to be the best commentators on their own antiquities. 
Sridhara, the annotator of the Bluigavat purana, who appears to 
have been a man of much information, in a copy of that work, 
in the Imperial l ibrary at Paris, states 1598 years as the period 
elapsed between the birth of Parixit, king of the Curus, aad the 
accession of Chandra Gupta, (who reigned in Paraliputra, when 
Megasthencs visited India). Now, Vyasa was contemporaty with 
Panxit, though we think the Vedas were compiled during the 
preceding reign. We believe that a nearer approximation to the 
truth is not likely to be attained, respecting events so remote, 
and so imperfectly recorded. 

For the arguments by which Mr Colebrooke supports the au- 
thexiticity of the Vedas, we must refer to the work itself. But 
we iasast the following b^qiiuse it hii9 induced us to sup¬ 

press 
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|iress sonic observations we had pre.paredv Mr ftentley*^^^ 
tures. We fuHy subscribe to all die pof. ’ons here adva^c^ . * ■ 
and they will appear with superior ad^' ira^e from ♦■he perso 
confessedly best qualified to form correct opinions r n that sub-, 
ject. 

* With the exceptions now indicated, the \arbus portions of the 

Vedas, which have beep examined, are as yet free from fiifpi'ion ; and» 
until they are impeached by more than va^rue aflertion, have every tithi| 
to be admitted as genuine copies of books, which (bowevei httie de- 
ferving of it) have been long held in reverence by the Hindus. . ' 

< I am apprifed that this opinion will find oppon^^nts, ivho are incdin^ 
ed to difpute the whole of Indian litpr.*lii;-;-. and to oOnfider it all aS 
confifUng of for>j;eries fabricated within a few years, or at heft in the 
laft few ages. • Tiiis appeirs to be grounded on afleriionS ai.d conjec¬ 
tures, which were inconfiderately ha/.anieJ, and which have been eager¬ 
ly received ancf extravagantly {trained. 

* In the firft place, it {hould be obferved, that a work muft not be 
liaftily condemned as a forgery, becaufe, on cxamiiiatio< i it appears oot 
to have been really written by the perfon, whofe name is ufually coupled 
with quotations from it: for, if tlie very work itfelf /how, that it does not 
purport to be written by that pfifoi;, the fafe conclufion is, that it was, 
never meant to be aferibed to him. 'fhus, the two principal codes of 
Hindu law are ufually cited as Menu’s and YHjynyawalkya’s : but, in 
the codes themfelves, thofc are dialogills, not authors: and the beft 
commentators exprefsly declare, tliat thefc iiillitutes were written by 
other perfons. The Surya Siddhanta is not pretended to have b ' 
written by Meya; but he is introduced as receiving inilruCtion from a 
partial incarnation of the fun ; and their converfation conlblutes a dia¬ 
logue, whi^Js recited by another perfon in a different company. The 
text of theH^kbya philofophy from which the fedt of Buddha I'eems 
to hai'e borrowed its dodtrincs, is not the v\ork of Capila himitif, tliougli 
vulgarly aferibed to him; but it purports to be coinpofed by Ifwara 
Criflma. 

* Among works, the authors of which are imknovni, and which, 
therefore, as ufual, are vulgarly aferibed to foire celebrated nanse, many 
contain uudifguifed evidence of a more modern (Lite. Sucli are thofe 
.part^, of Puranas, in wljich the prophe tic ftyle is affumed, becaufe they 
reMlto events policrior to the ago of the perfons who nre fpei-kera ui 
the dialogues. ’ 

To tiijjl^we may add the list of Purf.nas contained in each Pu¬ 
rina, in #hich tlie whole eighteen are enumerated, -w ith a sketch 
of their contents, though lliey could only be compose*! succes¬ 
sively. 

* I do not mean to fay^ tl»at forgeries an; not fometimes committed i 
or that books are not counterfeited in whole or in part. Sir William 
Jones, Mf'Blaquicre and myftlf, have detcdlccd interpolations. I am 
myfilf inclined to adopt an opiuion fupported by many learned Hindus, 

vox., xn. Ko * 3 * £> ’ ■ wbc' ' 
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in our own tinges. That dignified solemnity, and felicity of il¬ 
lustration, ''/Inch we admire occasionally in the Rom&n, are sus¬ 
tained throughout in the English poet; and the dexterous intro¬ 
duction of modern examples, gives a relish to his imitation which 
no mere translation an antient can ever possess. Satirical com¬ 
position, indeed, more perhaps than any other species of writing, 
is a local and national property. It abounds with allusions to the 
perishing events and characters of the day, which, to those of a 
different age and country, must be always uninteresting, and ge¬ 
nerally unintelligible. 'JTie mere translator of such productions 
is like a merchant who should endeavour to force into circulation 
a quantity of the current coin of some distant region, by simply 
altering the legend, instead of having it melted at the mint, its 
purity adjusted to the English standard, and the whole restamped 
w'lth the insignia of Britain. How much less interesting to an 
English reader is the catastrophe of Juvenal’s Sejanus, with his 
* lon-^n et imigms honorum Paginal * than the fail of the ‘ full- 
blo'ww dignity * of Wolsey, with * Law in his voice, and Fortune 
in his hand ? ’ and how vapid are those traits of indirect satire, 
where Juvenal deals his by-blows to less prominent and contem¬ 
porary characters, which to us are literally ‘ voces et praierea 
nihilf * compared to the parallel passages of Johnson, where eve¬ 
ry name recals some well-known period of our national history 
But, if the public curiosity demanded a translation of Juvenal, 
surd? enough had been done to gratify it, before the appearance 
of isir Hodgson’s. Tliere is not, we believe, a single classic, 
■who has been more frequently translated. The rough and anti¬ 
quated versions of Holiday and of Stapylt#n, w'cre superseded 
by the more flowing, though less faithful translation of Dryden 
and his associates, which, with all its faults, is perhaps as good as 
Juvenal deserves. It is a little apt, indeed, to confound English and 
Roman manners, and to talk of the Opera, the Parliament, and 
the Strand, instead of the Amphitheatre, the Senate and the Sub- 
urra; but many of the fine passages, which are the salt that pre¬ 
serves Juvenal from corruption, are given with a spirit that has 
never been excelled. We shall be excused for quoting one in¬ 
stance, taken almost at random; It is the winding up of the 
story of Sejanus. 

* Vifne falulart feut Sejanus ? hahere 
7antundem ? aique iUi filas donare curules 
iHum exerchibut pneponere ? Tutor haberi 
Prwciphf angustd Caprearum in rupe fedentU 
Cum grege ChalJao ? * Sat. X. 90 . 

* Now tcl! me truly, wouldft thou change thy ffate 
To be, like him, firft mietfter of ftate i 

To 
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To have thy levees crowded with refcit 
Of a depending, gaping, ferviie court; 

Oifpofe all honours of the fword and gown, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown ; 

To hold thy prince in pupilage, and fway 
That Monarch whom the mallerM world obey ? 

While he, intent on fecrct lulls alone, 
l^ives'to himfelf, abandoni^.g the throne. 

Cooped in a narrow I lie, obferving dreams 
With ftattcrisig wizards,' Dryden^ fuv 252. 

But the irregularities of this ‘ chartered libertine, * encourag¬ 
ed many subsequent translations, in which it was attempted to 
lop his redundancies, and correct his infidelities. Of these, 
though Mr Owen's deserves honourable mention, by far the best 
was that of Mr Gifford. * It united, in no common degree, 
fidelity with spirit; and appeared to us, when we first read it, to 
be, with a few exceptions, the best version of a classic in our 
language. His tarious learning, and perfect acquaintance’ with 
his author, enabled him to illustrate the text with numerous and 
interesting notes ; and these, with the excellent preliminary mat¬ 
ter, gave his book a popularity and circulation, which a mere 
translation of Jiueival could not have secured. When such a 
cliampion had ‘entered the lists, we thought they were finally 
closed, and tliat no future candidate for fame would seek it by a 
a road so beaten and pre H'cupied Mr Hodgson, himself, bears 
ample testimony to the merits of his predecessor. He is, in.'.ed, 
so liberal of praise to almost all ih.it have gone before him, that 
wc could not but feel astonishment at his boldness in nndertaking 
to rival and excel tffbm. We say c.va7, for in spite of the modest 
pretensio!is of the Preface, we c.tnnot persuade ourselves that 
any man would publish a new translation, if he did not think it 
superior to'all the old ones. Mr Hodgson seems to think th-at 
all jwssiblc inodes of traiislating Juvenal should be exhausted ; 
and having discovered a slender intv'rval between close and p.ira- 
phrastic translation, which he imagined had not yet been filled 
up, he hablens to stop the gap with this immense quarto. * The 
extent of my ambition,’ he says, (p. xvii.) and it is no «!ode- 

D *3 rate 


* W(. iiave not iorgotici, ihnugh the world may, that it is indebted 
to the UiiivLifiiy of Oxford for 3 tiaiillation of jiivenai, by a Fellow 
of one of her Colleges, the publication of which mull have been a 
proud day for alma fnafsr. We would willingly treat the reader with a 
few fpeciiueuB ; but our memory can furnilh but two fails refpe^ing it, 
v'/». that the firft line luns thus; ‘ Shall I a hearer ever only be-—’ and 
that fagum is appropriately rendered * a tviub. * We recommend it to 
fhe coUeilorB of rare books. The FcUow^a name is Rhodes. 
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rate one, ‘ has been this; not to reach the heights of Dryden, 
where Dryden has chosen to leave all below him ; yet, upon the 
Vvhole, to give a more faithful version of Juvenal than he and his 
associates Inve given, and at the s. me time to do it in such a 
manner as to ofTcnd an English car with fewer instances of inter¬ 
rupted versification, than those which, originally at least, occur¬ 
red in the pages of Mr Gifford.' Now we coetenJ, that our 
author sets out on a mistaken theory, when^hc supposes that Ju¬ 
venal should be smoothed down to the uniform polish and fault¬ 
less accuracy of modern versification. Abruptness of transition, 
and a colloquial plainness ..-r.fijihrascnlogy, are not less charac¬ 
teristic of this poet, th'i.om of ping declamation and flowing lines. 
We expect in ihstee.ion, a tolerably exact copy, not merely of 
"the matter co thc..htirnents, but of the manner and style of the 
original; gnia Mf Mr Hodgson was unable or unwilling to give 
us this aderoxiould have quitted the laborious and ignoble task of 
transl ins 'g ; and, instead of trading on commission, have ventur¬ 
ed a ^.eeulntion on his own account. Mr Gifford proceeds on 
the justcr principle of ‘Following, as far as he judged it feasible, 
the style of his autlior, ’ which, he adds, ‘ is more various than 
is generally supposed. ’ He accordingly dispenses with smooth¬ 
ness, where the original is rough, and wlicre brevity and terse¬ 
ness are more essential than sounding lines. Mr Hodgson, on 
the other hand, is sw^ayed by a constant desire of filing down 
.ing>s, and making his ‘ bachelor ’ couplets, to use a figure of 
Ins own, * run in an easy parallel, not disturbing each other in 
their r:)UTse, ’ like a pair of sleek well matched geldings in a cur¬ 
ricle. A very short example will illustratf the difference, and 
may everr furnish a rule applicable to the general character of 
their respective works. 

In the Third Satire, afaffiionable youth Tallies forth, flufhod with 
wine, in queff; of midnight adventures; and concludes a firing 
of impertir ent queftions to the firft poor man he meets, with this 
cogent argument for a prompt anfwer; * jiui dict aut acripc cal<- 
eemf V. ; which Gifford tranflates in four words, ‘ Speak, 
or be kicked ; * while Mr Hodgion draws it out to a founding 
coupUt— 

^ What ! not a word ? nay, anfwer me, or feel 
The rougl falute of my rcfentful heel. * 

We (hall add one or two inftances of the fame fault-— 

—— * ^aleatam fero duelli 
Panilet, * 1 , x 69 , 

‘ Weigh well your ftrengtb, ere yet the trumpets found, 

And, arm*d, you enter on the lifted ground. * 

A fingle wor4 U het« exprefied by a line and a half; and, after 

allj 
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all} the idea of a late repentance is omitted. Gifford compre¬ 
hends every thing in— 

* The foldier. once engaged, repents too late. * 

In Sat. vii. 654 , Juvenal talks of ladies who 

* Morte viri cupient animam fervars catelle. * 

* They^d rather fave their favourite lap-dog’s head} 

And place their worthleCs hulband’s in its ftead. ’— Hodqson, 

* Would fave their lap-dog fooner than rheir lord. *— Dryden. 

* Jtque fupereilio hrevior coma. ’—II. 15. 

* His beetling eye brows longer than his hair.’— Gifford. 

* No wanton lock upon their forehead fttays, 

But horrid hair o’erlhadea tbs. in »'*ing eyes. *— Hodgson. 

It would be eafy to multiply im.J^hich our author, 

from his predile£tion for regular * unmarnc<;ion, 'jolets, has di- 
Iuted the ftrength and vigour of Juvenal. We gra.-omm*. generally 
fpeaking, our heroic couplets ffiould be flowing, ^r.^t rc'^toplete 
within themfelves} but there are many cafes, efpccially <;sic *^irical 
compofition, where ‘ mn erat his locus. ’ Mr Giflbrd, ai. his 
interrupted lines .and overlapping couplets, has a vivacity and 
homelinefs of expreflion, which fix the attention more, though 
they pleafe the ear lefs, than the unbending llatelinefs of Mr 
Hodgfon’s verfification. Yet Gifford is by no means deficient in 
dignity when occafion requires it, or incapable, when Juvenal foars 
into fublimity, of accompanying his flight. Witnefs that noble 
defeription of the true poet. 

-* The bard of every age and clime, 

Of genius fruitful and of foul fublime; 

Who from the flowing mint of fancy pours 
No fpurious nfttai, fufed from common ores. 

But gold to matchlefs purity refin’d, 

And ilamp’d with all the godhead in his mind. * 

Giffordf yuvened^ vii. 

The fin that mofl: eafily befets a tranflator, is that of grafting 
his own fenfe on that of his original; and the tempta.ion is the 
flronger, the more he is a man of talent and imagination. Mr 
Hodgfon tranfgrefles in this refpetl oftener than his predeceflbr; 
but it is a liberty, which, if ufed fparingly and neatl), we uie non 
much difpofed to cenfure ; Juvenal not being, in our eyes, 10 per¬ 
fect a j)oet, that notliing can be added or takeft away without in¬ 
jury. Inftances of this kind which do no difcrcdlt to the original, 
occur in Sat. xiv. 187 . vi. 60. Sc 72 J. xi. 267 . 'We are doubt¬ 
ful whether the following be I'o excufable. 

‘ How canft thou dare a fathci’s freedom ufc, 

And with loud rage this wanton prince abufe,. 

While on thy years Hill fouler blots arc feen. 

And the dry wood’s more rotten than the green f * 

U 4 The 
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TVe laft couplet is fpim out of ‘ Cum facias peJo% fenrx, * 

To afllft our readers in judging of the comp «rative merits of 
the rival tranflations, we Ih dl extract two parallel palTages from 
each 5 the one of a grave, and the other of a familiar call. The 
prit is the dofeription of gradual decay, ix. i 2 (S. fuv, 

* Swir: duv.n the pathway of declini’»g years, 

As on we journey through this vale of tears, 

Youth waftes away, and withers like a flower, 

Tnc' lovely phantom of a fleeting hour : 

*M d the i»eht falties of the mantling foul, 

Tl'f fmilcs of beauty, and the focial bowl, 

In-’udible, the foot of chilly age 

Steals on ou- joys, and drives us from the llage. *— Hodgson. 
iGifford renders the paffage thus-— 

‘ For youth, too tranflent flower ! of life's fhort day 
'IT 'Vteft part, but bloffoms to decay. 

T. ’’^Vhile we give the unretraided hour 
> ivine and revelry, in pleafurc's bower, 

Tifie noifelefs foot of time fteaU fwiftly by. 

And, ere we dream, of manhood, anc is nigh.' 

Here Gifford mull yield the palm ; though neither of the tranfla;> 
tors, in this inftance, reaches the beauty of the expreflions, 

< Dum hibintvfi dum frta^ unguent a ^ paellas ^ 

• Pof 'imusy obrepit non tnidleHa fsnellus. * 

The other paflag? occurs in Sat. V. 127 . Juveiul is lafliing the 
hangers-on rt the table of the rich Vlrro. 

‘ Hah Virro ever drank to thee, or deign'd 
*I’« touch the goblet which ihy lip*, have ftaiii’d ? 

Or haft thou ever pledged thy ruling god, 

Raih flavc, or hail'd hint with an (.qual’s nod ? 

Few are the words that iafelv can be fpoke 
By the mean wearer of a ti»readbare cloak. 

‘ But if 10 Trebius by the hand of Heaven 
The fuddt'u foitune of a knight was given, 

Or by fome friend more bountiful than fate—- 
How is hif. wo'th increafed by hia cftaie ! 

Into a Inrd the little wreich in tuiu’d, 

A ud courtly Virro loves the man he fpurri’d. 

** Slaves ! wait on Trebius; would my brother tafte 
The fweet bread ? kt it at thy fide he placed, 

Dear Trtbius! ’*—canft thou not the caufe divine ? 

He is thy foriunt's brother,, and not thine. *-~^Hoclgson. 

Thi? is pretty well 5 but there is more of ease and spirit in the 
f^fjllowing lines. 

« Does Virmever pledge you f ever fjp 
The liquor toiK’b'd by your unhallow'd lip ? 

Or is there one of all your tribe fo free, 

So del^erate as to faff Sir, dnnk to me ? " 

• ' p, 
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* O, there is much that never can be fpoke 
By a poor client in a threadbare cloak. 

But fliould fom(* god, or man of godlike foul. 

The malice of your niggartl faie coiitroul, 

And blefs you with a knight’s ellate ; how dear 
Would you be then ! how wondrous great appear 
From nothing ! Virro, fo referved of late. 

Grows quite familiar : Brotlier, fend your plate : 

Dear bioth r Trehius ! you were wortt to fay 
You liketi thefe dainth s ; let me help you, pray. ” 

You, riches, are his “ Lrothcr ; ” and to you 
This warmth of friendfliip, this refpedl, is due. ’ 

Gif. Juv. V. 193 . 

In the following lines, w'hich conclude the 4th Satire, Mr 
Hodgson has surpassed all his predecessors. 

‘ And oh ! that ever in fuch idK- fport ^ 

Had liv’d the loid of that obfequious court; 

Nor worfe employ’d in favage fceiica of blood . ^ 

'J’hat robb’d the city of the brave and good— 

While high-born cowards fiiw their brothers’ doom. 

And vengeance flumhir’d o’er the Lamiau tomb. 

But when he dar’d affail a vulgar tread. 

Up rofe the people, and the tyrant bled. * 

The two translators are very seldom at variance in the mean¬ 
ing of Juvenal. He has been sifted and conned over by so nu¬ 
merous a tribe of commentators, that almost every possible read¬ 
ing and signification has been forestalled; and in doubtful pas¬ 
sages, it is mere matter of opinion which of their various inter¬ 
pretations we adopt. Mr Giftbrd’s intimate acquaintance, too, 
with all they had written, enabled him to colleci their scattered 
rays, and bring them to bear so well upon his author, that no¬ 
thing was left to any future transbtor but to follow in bis steps. 
In one or two of the few passages where there is ? differerfee, 
we are disposed to agree with Mr Hodgson; e.g. in thinking that 
the expression * Prosit mUu vos dtxisse Puellas-i * applies to the 
youth, not the virginity, of the Muses; and in considering the 
line, ‘ Imponit finan sapiens et rebus honestisy ’ VI. 444-., .as mean¬ 
ing that a prudent woman sets bounds even to laudable pursuits, 

and 


* See in Sat. XI. 85 . Gifford, another inftarxe of this clofe coinci¬ 
dence of couplets. 

* Bawl for coarfe pottage that my friends may hear, 

* But whifper “ fweetmeats ” in the fervatit’a ear, ’ 

Mr Hodgfon {lightly alters it into 

* * Cry out for ** cabbage foup ” nrhen friends are new. 

But whifper turtle ” in my fervant’s car. * 
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and imv as Gifford explains it, * She lectures too in ethics, And 
declaims on the chief good.’ At other times, he seems to dif¬ 
fer from his predecessor merely for the sake of variety and no¬ 
velty of version. Thus he continues, with Holiday, to apply the 
passage (Sat. III. S6S.) beginning * Fictilibus coenarepudet^* See. 
to Curius Dentatus, though Mr Gifford has clearly shown, in a 
note, that the observation is general, and directed against those 
who pinch and starve themselves%in the country for tlie sake of a 
short splendour in town, ' 

Both the translators agree in referring the expressions, Sat. II. 
159 . ‘ Wuc hm I miuri traducimuTi * to the certainty of a future 
state \ but, viewing them in connexion with wdiat follows, vt'e 
cannot help coinciding with those who think, that tlie patriotic 
poet is here lamenting the bloated extent and corruption of the 
empire j that, in the midst of conquests abroad, profligacy is 
preyingJ*^.-^ vitals, and undermining its greatness. 

Oaiwg jpijf commits some mistakes against grammar and good 
Englif!:\"o''joch, trifling as they are, we should scarcely have ex¬ 
pected from the verbal accuracy of an Etonian, ‘ £acb thought 
iheir native gods, ’ &c. XV. 5 S. * Sooner than me, shall these 

vile tSyrians sign ? ’ II. 130 . ‘ A single sheave ’ is W'^ritten instead 

of sheaf, from the dire necessity of rhiming. ‘ Boyish gold, * 
and ^ dog-tihe offals* ’ by the figure catachresis, express- resem¬ 
blance instead of fitness. Dumb founders, p. ll-k and stingo, 
p. 2S2, arc below the dignity of heroic verse. 

We were most pleased with Mr Hodgson’s translations of the 
Eleventh and Fourteenth Satires i partly from their intrinsic ex¬ 
cellence, and partly, we think, from the superiority of execu¬ 
tion, especially in the latter, which is the only one w’hich we 
feel no hesitation in preferring to its rival. -Tne Tenth has also 
gregt merit, of which we should be more sensible, if ail the 
translations of it were not thrown into the back-ground by John¬ 
son’s imitation. No management can reconcile us tc the detest¬ 
able grossness ci the Sixth. The Eighth and Thirteenth would 
have been better translated by Mr Hodgson than by those to 
whom indolence or the partiality of friendship has consigned the 
task. The former is a very close and very dull version, greatly 
inferior to Mr Gifford’s. The latter contains a few good pas¬ 
sages ; but there are more weak lines in it than in all the rest of 
the book. 

Upon the whole, we think Mr Hodgson has accomplished his 
aim of giving to Juvenal a more uniformly mellifluous cadence 
than he ever had l^fore. “^He has 4ressed him, if we may be al¬ 
lowed the metaphw, in a %uit which does not fit quite so well 
as the former, but shows a glossier nap, and has a ffner, though 

flimsier 
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flimsier texture. He possesses great powers of easy and»«i^gant 
rersifieation. Had the public been in want of a translation of 
Jurenalf the present would have arr.ply supplied it; but Mr 
Hodgson has directed his intellectual labour to a department that 
was already overstocked; and he must not be surprised) nor dis¬ 
couraged) if his returns be but small, either in profit or in fame. 
There were no errors of the public to be corrected, no import¬ 
ant lights to be thrown on a favourite classic. The task he un¬ 
dertook was little more than a mere balancing of syllables, and 
steering clear of preoccupied rlsimes. 

We have certainly no right to interfere vdth any man in the 
application he chooses to make of his talents} yet we may be al¬ 
lowed to regret, that those which Mr Hodgson possesses nad not 
been directed to a less hackneyed subject. Many .others might 
have been found, more interesting to the world, atknd 'ter suited 
to his own powers. The charm of his versification if in (a v per¬ 
ceptible in the descriptive parts, where the poet dv ‘n^V na¬ 
tural scenery, or the primitive simplicity of anciekt vomers. 
Hence the superiority wc ascribed to the Eleventh Satire, and 
the pleasure we receive from such lines as the following. 

* And Aufter, reiling in his filent cave, 

Shakes from his wing the moifture of the wave. * Sat. X. 

Now, there are several poets of antiquity that would have 
opened a wider field for the display of this^peculiar excellence of 
our author j a field where he w ould have been less elbowed and 
jostled by competitors. From the works of Statius, of whom he 
speaks "more than once in the highest terms, and to whose merits 
no English translation has yet done full justice; and of Ovid, 
whom he denominates < the most beautiful of all descriptive 
poets,* Mr Hodgson, we are confident^ could make a-Selection, 
that would delight a much more extended circle of readers than 
he can expect to peruse the present volume. Our confidence if 
grounded on some exquisite morsels he has given In the KTotes, 
as well from the poets above-mentioned, as from Catullus, Clau- 
dian. Martial, &c. As we look upon these translations to be 
not the least valuable part of the book, we shall subjoin one or 
two. The beautiful address to Sleep, in the Sylva: of Stadus 
(V. 4.), which is translated at p. 460, commences tlms. 

* How have I wronged thee, Sleep, thou gentlefi power 
Of Heav’n ! that I alone, at iiight*8 dread hour. 

Still from thy f»>ft embrace# am reprefs’d. 

Nor drink oblivion on thy balmy breaft i < ^ 

Now every field and every flock U thioe, -0: 

And feeming fliimber# bend the mountain p^.,; 

Hufli’d is the teropeft*# bowl, the torrent*# rmw t ’ 

And the fmootb wave lies pillowed the 

' ■ . The 
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Theulcdlowing is a humorous description of a pansitei 

* When from the bath, or hot, or cold, you come. 

The kind Menogenes attendii you home ; 

When at the courts you ply the healthy ball. 

He picks it up adroitly, ihould it fall: 

Tho* walked, tho* drefs*d, he follows where It flics,') 

Kecovers and returns the dufty prize, v 

And overwhelms you with civilities. 3 

Call for yoor towel; and, tho* more defil’d 
Than the fool linen of a fickly child. 

He’ll fwear *tis whiter than the driven (now 
Comb your lank hair aernfs your wrinkled brow. 

And with a tone of ecftacy, he’ll fwear, 

** Achilles bad not inch a head of hair! ” 

Himfeif will bring the vomit to your hand, 

And wipe the drops that on your forehead Hand ; 

Praife and admire you till, fatigu’d, you fay,— . 

Xlk>, my good friend, do dine wit h me tM.v,ay ! ’ p. 41 
Or>—tho fol^wlng is a translation of that fine passage in Lu*- 
cretius, (Vi 1217.) 

* And f bow deep our fliudderin * fpirits feel 
A dread of Heaven thro’ every member fteal. 

When the ftrong lightning ftrikes the b aOed gre^und. 

And thunder rtdis the murmuring clouds around. 

Shake not the nftioiis f And the monarch’s nod, 

Bows it not low before the prefent God, 

X,cft for foul deeds, or haughty words, be ftnt 
His hurried hour of awful punilhment ? ’ p. ; 2R, 


About half the voiutne is made up of Notes. They are of a 
character so difi^ent from the poetry, that we could scaictly . e- 
Keve they both came from the same pen. Mr Hodgson seeh .- to 
be out of his element Vhen he writes probe. He steps n’.o. e 
gracefully in fettOfs* than at large. With a small portion of 
useful annotation, there is mixed up an immense mass of flip, 
pancy, .ritallowness and absurdity. He seems to have imagined, 
but we cannbt conceive upon what grounds, that it must be 
highly gratifying to the public to know his sentiments of men 
and thin^; and he has omitted no opportunity, and ere. ted 
many, of procuring them that gratification. Summary judgment 
is passed on our furniture, our fashions, our dramatic exhibi¬ 
tions, pur writers in prose and verse, and an endless variety of 
sulnects, tm idtich he pronounces with the decisiveness of age, 
and the petulance of youth. The small compass of a Note pre¬ 
cludes inri^tigation or reasoning; so that we seldom gain more 
than the coniforti^le assurance that such is Mr Hodgson’s opi- 
juon. He skips wikh the agility of a squirrel front one topic to 

another j 
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another; and it ts not always easy tofollow the rapiolty oil^4l^ mo- 
tionSk TIluS) in a long Note on * nullas nummorum erexunus aras^ * 
Sat. I., we find the following passage (p. S25.) * Holiday says, 
the temple was dedicated to the god in prasenti-^ViffaAy 

money—at all events a scarce divinity. Talking of die god j£s^ 
Cloacina the goddess of ease naturally suggests herself; which 
goddess as naturally suggests Chilo, Cleobulus* and Geotge Col- 
Surely Mr Hodgson, when he goes so far out of his way 


man. 


to arrive at a low and dirty allusion, forgets, that nastiness is not 
wit; and though not, perhaps, absolutely inconsistent with each 
other, he has sufficiently proved, both in this and his ^t Note, 
that they are not necessarily coexistent. * 

He appears to have emptied into these Notes the contents, ei¬ 
ther of his common-place book, if he has mie, or of a memory 
full of shreds and patches, unregistered and un^irranged. He 
not only retails all the silly stories he can remember, but he must 
tell us even about those he has forgotten. Thus, speaking of the 
* Benevenlanus sutor* of Juvenal, I. 46,, he says (p. 405>, * 1 
once heard a story of a bishop (not a prince) of Benevento, which, 
I believe, is in point; but from not “ keeping count ” of these 
bishops, it is erased from my memory, as Sancho’s story of the 
goats was from his, “ abiit^ excessit^ evasitf erupit ”—Over the 
mils, and far away,” as Lord Kenyon translated *t: * and so 
ends the Note. It would be difficult to point out any one sen¬ 
tence embracing so great a variety of topics, tacti sed non ornati s 
and yet, withal, so guiltless of any thing like meaning. 

There is also a perpetual recurrence throughout the Notes to 
some favourite joke about hair ; which ’has been allowed even to 
creep into the text—‘ Worthy of all the hair of ancient times*' 
Mr Hodgson labours, through many a dull page, to hi witty on 
this * playful * subject, as he calls it *, and tells us, with masonic 
obscurity, that ‘ hair is the warrant of enjoyment, as well as the 
symbol of virtue. * We do not pretend, nor are we very anxious 
to understand this joke: it is probably part of the slang which 
always prevails among a number of men that live much together 
and many good things, we have no doubt, are sported on the sub¬ 
ject at academical dinners : but we would advise our author, 
when he next appears before the public, to drop the capt plirase- 
ology and local associations of a college common-room. Let him 
choose a subject that has something of novelty tc recommend it 3 . 
banish all annotation, or confine it rigidly to the purpose 
illustration j and we will venture to pr^ict a happier jresult 
to his future labours, than is likely to follow from the pre¬ 
sent attempt. We feel considerable hesitatkm in recommending 
original composition, not merely from our sense of. the superior 

genius 
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requires* but from certain suspicions* founded on z per¬ 
usal of' the Notes* that* to sail in safety, Mr Hodgson must Steer 
by the rudder and compass of another man's tbou^^ts. 


Art. IV. L.ectm'ts on the truly Emnmt English Poets, By Pet- 
cival Stockdale. Printed for the Author* and sold by Longman 
Hurst Rees & Orme. 2 voJ. large 8vo. Price one guinea in 
boards. 1807. ' 

^1 ^HaTetter truth there may be in the assertion, that none but 
• * »<poet should criticize a poet, we are nev'^ertheless extreme¬ 
ly happy to meet now and then with dissertations on poetry in 
sober prose; for most of our modem bards* as if they were 
afraid that posterity would not take the trouble to be their com¬ 
mentators* have enshrined themselves in their own annotations. 

The author before us seems to have written the greater part of 
these remarks at a time when the subjects of criticism, on which 
he enters* excited a livelier interest than they do at present in tlie 
public mind. More than half of liis pages is devoted to the re¬ 
futation of Dr Johnson's heretical dogmas on the merits of our 
best writers. There was a time when no true admirer of Milton 
or Gray could speak without a rapture of indignation of John¬ 
son's blasphemies against those poets. We know not if any duels 
were fought in that fashionable controversy* as they w'ere in the 
course of another* which did not long precede it, in this part of 
the ishnd* viz. the guilt or innocence of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
but if blood was not spilt, a great deal of gall was generated. 
Nearly coeval with these, was tiie Rowdeyan controversy, con¬ 
cerning the authenticity of the poems produced ^by Chatterton. 
On this subject also, Mr Stockdale has taken the field with as much 
ardour as we should now expect in a writer on the Catholic question, 
or the expedition to Copenhagen. On both questions, whether 
as the adversary of Johnson 6r of Miller and Bryant, Mr Stock- 
dale appears to us rather impetuous as an advocate; yet j^enerally, 
and with good feelings, in the right. We are only afraid this in¬ 
genuous veteran will find the public interest not so w’arm as his 
own.' Johnson's true glory will live for evet; his violent prejudices 
have already lost their authority. Hie refutation of his errors, 
therefore, is not now called for. Of all that was ever written a- 
gainst him, them is but one worthy of being preserved as a literary 
curiosity ; we mean the continuation of his criucism on GVay's 
Elegy, being an admirable imitation of his style, and a temperate 
caricature of the unfairness of his strictures. Still, however, 

though 
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though the names and fashions of our literary controversies have 
changedi there is much matter in these lectures of a general and 
unperishabie interest. 

The series of Mr tStockdale’s Eminent Poets commences with 
Spencer. In going further back, in point of date, than Johnson, 
his plan is commendable. Spencer, however antiquated his style, 
is certainly the earliest of our modern English poets. Surrey atid 
Wyatt, though they are found in the mighty chasm that occurs ia 
our poetical history between Chaucer and Spencer, and though 
they are sulliciently intelligible to be called modern, are still nof 
sufficiently great to stand as the leaders of a new dynasty. Tlis 
metaphysical school, who succeeded Spencer and Shakespeare, 
were unworthy to stand in Johuson^'s list as the only surviving 
predecessors of Milton. 

Tire outlines of Spencer's poetical character are pretty faith¬ 
fully drawn by our author, though, as he duly acknowledges, 
with ample obligations to the labours of a preceding critic, War- 
ton, The principal circumsi.nice which seems to have debarred 
Spencer from attaining, as he has certainly approached the throne 
of poetical excellence, seem to be the excessive wildness of that 
machinery which he lias adopted from the more extravagant of 
the Italian schools, from Ariosto, and not from Tasso. Undev 
this may perhaps be indue!ed the fault of his excessive allegory 
and personification, which associates personihed abstract ideas and 
human beings at tlie battle as well as the banquet, to the exclu¬ 
sion of even that faint consistency which fable ought to preserve, 
T'he form of his stanza has been pronounced by many critics to 
bo tedious and monotonous. Our author confesses that he docs 
not think so j and yet he supposes that it is owdng to the shackles 
of this stanza, that the poetry of Spencer has been loaded wdtU 
so many passages of languor, tautology, and violated grammar. 
Undoubtedly the stanza of Spencer is less easily constructed in 
our language than in Italian j but none of the faults of Spencer 
can be justly attributed to the form of his metre. It is by far tlie 
richest and the sweetest of our measures. More dednite than 
blank verse, at admits both of simplicity and magnfficcnce of 
sound and language. Without the terseness of unvaried rhyme, 
9 measure unntted to long narration, it is sufficiently uniform 
to please the ear, and sufficiently various to protract the plea¬ 
sure, Spencer owes his languid lines merely to the careless taste 
of an age which set no value on condensed expression. With¬ 
out disrespect to our truly majestic measure of blank verse. 
Jet some of the rich passages in bpencer, or of the Castle of In¬ 
dolence, be produced,—those passages especially of the F?irjr 
Queen, in which Spencer’s genius has put foitli a diligent hand. 
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and we shall 6nd, that the melody and the pomp of this mea¬ 
sure, wltile it accords with the humhkr^ gives dignity to the lof¬ 
tiest conceptions. When the dilBciilty of any measure is <such 
as to occasion more restraint in overcoming it than effect when it 
is overcome^ that jneasure may be calle<l a shackle upon genius. 
But,where so murh effect is produced, the dilEculty that is over- 
con^ becomes a triuinph to genms, and the restraint operates 
like those obstacles of oblique pressure in mechanics, which ulti¬ 
mately augment the impetus of projectile bodies, though, fur a 
w'hile, they seemiri to oppose it. But, in truth; if we except th?'. 
unfortunate adoption of extravagantly allegorical machinery, 
few imperfections of P'penct r seem to arise from his carelessness. 
The life of man was no. sufficient to have wrought up to classical 
purity so much composition as he has left behind him. Profu¬ 
sion was the fault of his bountiful genius, as prolixity u'as that 
, of his minor contemporaries. . It was the custom to write much 
on the minutest sul^ect; and though tlie fertile mind of Spencer 
precludes that profusion which gives words without ideas, still 
there is an accumulation of characters, events, speeches and de¬ 
scriptions, which bewilder the reader, not so much with en¬ 
chantment, as confusion. The story of the Fairy Queen is naore 
like a succession of triumphal arches, than a regular building. 
We pass on with admiration and delight; but yet both are occa¬ 
sionally cooled by the labyrintbical irregularity of the design. 
We miss that regular subserviency of minor events and characters 
to those wliich are great and important, which constitutes the 
charn^‘ .of a perfect story, whether we call it Epic, or by any 
other appellation. The characters are in vain varied from ' each 
other by charning verisimilitude and hdelity to human nature. 
They are in vain elevated to the most heroic- scale of excel- 
jence to produce that entire interest, of which Spencer's genius 
could not otherwise have failed. Superlative heroes and peerless 
beauties are crowded upon us in such numbers, that we lose sight 
of them in the blaze of each other. Had Spencer lived later in 
the diys of poetry, there is every mason to suppose he would 
have ^simplilied his plan, and condensed the versihqj^tiou of his 
poem. In a poem rf a few hundred pages, the stanza w'ould 
not seem monotonous; in one, amountiJ||Hdiousands of pages, 
blank verse itself would at least wear u.s^ipr 

Let it not be held sacrilegious that these remarks are made on 
a name so justly revered by Englishmen; on one who, if Chaucer 
be called tne day-star, may certainly be pronounced the sun-rise 
of our poetry. WTiat shall we think of that romantic poem, 
which, with all the faults of its structure and careless execution^ 
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is still the wonddr of a. third centiirf» and the fbitn^n front 
whidi bur .great kieti of the last agb imbibed' their iosplt^tima 
most de^iyr We shall give, hoWeVet, the {tr^es or Speoeet 
in our. author's dwn language. < 

•« ^'eathtdowh to read Spencer^ (I piefiutic. ati: cowenhind 
irith ilrbai preparation of the lUiiid he ihould be re;tJ by 'dhefs). I ne^ 
think of tiding his allegoryi I only wiih to inaoibe ih; snin^steii and 
glowing pa^e before mei I forget this uorldi and am t>anfporccd to 
the bright and variegated regions of imaginatiou- Ills deicriptiobs are 
pre^nhed lArith fuch iulinu^tiag eloiijuetice, and with fuel; <t force of co** 
lotldag» that eifen his figures of a grotefquc wildnefa tnaii pieafe thofo fl 
who ate moft pleafed with cluiller, beauties, z oti view pi^ures drawn 
by the hand of a maAer) endowed with contrafied taientS}—^ih? mild and 
beaming iide 6 of Lortainc) the rude and tangled precipides of Salvador 
Rofa. And though his heroes are the heroes of chivalry and rbtnancc^ 
you are often entertained and interefted with ftriking examples of the 
real nature of mani~of what comes home to foetal and doraeftic life* 
AU the pafilons of the htiman breaft he ekhibits with thiHr charafteriAiu 
features and emotions, particlilarly the moft univetfally a£tive and power¬ 
ful of dur pSffions, love. It is remarked by the ben criticSi that he isi 
particularly powerful in the plaintive and pathetic itraim The truth of 
this obfer^tion is evinced in many palTages of the Fairy Queen, and in 
thofe of his fmaller poems, which are exprefsly elegiac* * Voh 1 '* p. 27 * 
The subject of the next Lecture is Shakespeare 3 cf whom it 
seems diilicult to say any thing that has not been said bcfore<~-a 
difficulty which Mr Stockdale has not overcome. Of Shake«> 
speare’s minor poems he thinks unfavourably; aii opinion w‘ttU 
which the reasonable worshippers of our greatest bard are likLiy; 
to coincide. All the praise that can be given to those pieces fot 
which his contemporaries gratuitously called him the honcy-^ 
tongued Shakespeare, is; that they ate bad resemblances of the 
heaviest passages of Spencer. But, when we compare the dra¬ 
matic style of Shakespeare with the descriptive of Sjlertcer, it i« 
then that we ate conscious how rich the age of Elizabeth w. s^ 
which at once contained two such masters, so high in their 
gree, yet so different in the speiies of their merit* tn Spebcef* 
we see, as it were, tlie painter; in Shakespeare the stat*lary, of 
imitated nature* Instead of the rich -and liighly.^:o}oured s^tyJa 
of Spencer, so peculiarly suited to description, Shakespeare pre¬ 
sents us with the simple and Complete imitation of raked nature. 
His style, therefore (unless where it suits pedantic characters, or 
Complies with his own occasional love of latinizing the meaning 
words), is more like the hmguage of life. Varying from the 
ludicrous to the sublime with the characters who address ut. 
Shakespeare is more eminently the poet of nature) he brings 
nature more palpably before us i his imitatinn is nearer. 

Among other remarks by no means original are told, ibai; 
you* XU. NO. 23,. £ inveatioa 
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i<iV4!ntioii is; *}ne of tite grand charast^istics^ of - f^al^c^sare, | 
iliat no poet ever possessed tins faculty in a' lnorn /ettlio 
tons degree ami we are tau^lit to discriminate b^ctweoii die |ihq« 
etical gifts of Invention and imagination. * The invei^tive ppe£ 
|says Mr ^tockdide) »g»alize» bimself .by combining remoter 
images. Such n writer is empliaticaHy the UMvns, the poe^ the 
maker, almost the creator* Yet, 

r . »* Wli«t cat! we r«iJ*on but from what we know ? ” 

This ipiestioti^ nnanswerable as it, seems, he answers by im» 
^n^iately subjoining, ‘ Tlie inventive or creative genius some- 
^'limes dt^MTis die wjlk of matt; nay, it will not be linaited by 
tjh© various, the vast, and the apparently unbounded region of 
nature. * hie then gives the wierd sisters, the airy dagger, and 
the enchanted isl;&nd, as the wonderful, the charmings or the 
striking productiona of Shakespeare’s i/niottim f * the finest as¬ 
semblage of objects (he continues) which have obeyed die com¬ 
mon and estabhiiJied Jaws of nature. Human characters, how ¬ 
ever forcibly or humorousy drawn, I beg periiiiisiou to class 
with tixe works* of imagination. CaKban and Prospero, accord¬ 
ing to tJjis distiiiction, are the boast td" Shakespeare’s invention \ 
Shylock, and FalstalF diose of his imagination.” All diis distinc¬ 
tion .appears to us superfluous. To divide invention from ima¬ 
gination,, sterns to be merely dividing the inclutled from the in- 
ejuding term. * Imagination (as the most luminous of moral 
philosophers hsuriWscribed it) is a complex power; * it includes 
ooocqnion, or simple apprehension, which enables us to form a 
notion of those former objects of perception, or of knowledge, 
otic of winch we are to make a selection; ahstractioii, wlikh se¬ 
parates the selected materials from the qualities and circunisunces 
which are connected with tliem in nature v and judgoicnt and 
taste directs their combination. To^^diese powers we may add, 
that particular habit of association tif^which wo give die name oi 
fancy, as it is this which presents totsuv choice all the diflcRut 
materials whidi are subservient to tiie ciZurts of imagination, and 
which may therefore be considetfd as forming the grouiuUvink of 
jiioetic;.! genius. ’ 

Now, this description of imagination wrill apply with equal pro¬ 
priety to Shakespeare’s enchanted island, and to his character of 
b’alstqff, leaving, no greater merit to his supernatural dian his mortal 
agents. In fact, in point of coaisummate excellence, the character 
of‘ FaUtaiT, though human, is more truly original than that of the 
monster himself. He. found materials for both in the characters 
of .nicn, and in their reigning superstitions. We may ailbnr 
poetry to boast, in her own language, of him who * exhausted 

worlds* 


* Stewart’s ^meats of the Pbilolbphy of the Human Mind. 
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woridS) and then imagined new. * But, in reality, the new wcnids 
c<Mild <mly be made up of ^ elements irappUed by the old. For 
C^iban, as well as Falstalf, the materials were r^y to hir hand. 
The eomponent parts of the latter abounded In common life. 
The materials of the monstrous character abounded in die doat> 
ing legends of the age j an age, when the names and offices o^ 
familiar spirits were as familiar to the eat, and ao well beliered, 
as those of human beings;—an age, in which the reignii^ mo>- 
natch wrote a treatise on the horns and tall of the devil. To the 
Rosicrucian philosophy we are indebted for the nominal rnachui*^ 
ery of the inimitable tragedy of the Tempest; though to Shake¬ 
speare we are indebted for all that genius could do with such 
machinery. Nor is it improbable, that, in some of those le:- 
gends of Italian fable, from which so many of his plays are de- 
vived, he found the very name and offices of his admirra Caliban, 
the witch's bastard by the rape of a demon *. 

We are next presented with two whole lectures on Miitom 
In the first, our lecturer engages to demonstrate, * wHh $ilmost 
mathemafical precision, that Milton is the first, because a^ost 
sublime of all poets. * The steps of Mr Stockdale's demonstrSi^ 
ticHi, however, appear to us more of a legal than a mathemc.tlcal na> 
tUre. He subpoenas two witnesses to character 5 Addison is one ; 
Johnson the other. Addison's evidence is wholly favourable: John- 

£ 2 son*^ 

‘ I was infoTtned, (fays Mr Wartoa, fpeaking of an old romance, 
Aurrlio and Ifabella) ; 1 was informed, by the late Mr Collins of Chi- 
chefter, that Sfaakclpeare*s Tempeft, for which no origin fs yet affijt'a- 
ed, was formed on this fevourite romance. But althmigh this inforait- 
tion has not proved true, on examination, an ufeful coiiclufion may be 
drawn from it, that Shak€fpeare*6 ftory is femewhere to be found in an 
Italian novel; at lead, that the ftory preceded Sbakerpeare. Mr Col^ 
|tos had fcarched this fubjedt with 00 lefs fidelity, than judgment and in* 
duftry; but his memory failing, in his laft calamitous indifpofition, 
probably gave me the name of one^novel fur another. 1 remember he 
added a circumftance, which may lead to a difeovery, that the principal 
cbarafler of the romance, anfwering to Shakefpeare's Profperu, who 
bad bound a Ipirtt, like Arte), to obey his mtll, and perform his fer* 
vices. It was a common pretence of the dealers in occult fciences, to 
have a demon at command. At leaft, Aurelio, or Orelto, was probably 
one of the names of this romance, the produfUon and multipltcarion 
being the grand objed of alcbymy. Taken at large, the magical part 
‘ of the Tempeft is founded in that fort of philofoptiy which wa;* prac- 
tiled by John Dee and his affociates, and has been called the Roticru* 
cian. The name Artel came from the Talmudlftic myfterivs, with 
udiich the leeraed Jews had InfeAed this fcience. * 

JVartmf^ Hjfitfy 0/ Englijh Poetry^ VoU IIL 478. 
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6 on’« is parti f unfavourable f but, by skilfiil cross-queseionin^ 2 te 
is made iio ^ncradiot himself- He then triumphs^yeijcckums to 
l(dimon» ' Out of thine own mouth I will condemn thee. ’ 'Hie 
glaring inc'insistences of Johnson* do indeed convict him 3 but idiis, 
in law, would only set aside the credibility of bis evideisce. In 
criticism it is a two-edged argument) k invalidates the faith of 
bls‘praise as well as of his censure. I object to the sincerity of Dr 
Johnson’s censure, says tlte worshipper of Milton, because I can 
cmifront them with his praises. And I object to his praises, the 
assailant of Milton’s merit will reply, because 1 cat! confront them 
with his censures. This proves that the merits of poets are to be 
debated on their own grounds, not fmrely on the cricica} authori¬ 
ties for or against them. 

Let us admit, however, that Milton’s greatness is established 
by such judicial process,-—established it surely is by the testimony 
which every mind alive to the beautiful and me great will bear to 
bis genius: still, we object to the truth of our lecturer’s text, 
that Milton is the greatest of all poets 3 or, to adopt the still 
wilder words of his declamation, * that all other poets are babm 
compared to him. * The claim to this supremacy is founded on 
Milton’s sublimity} and the following dchnition of sublimity is 
subjoined. * 1 mall endeavour,’ says Mr Stockd'aie, < to .give 
a conmrehensive and clear idea, or definition, of that capital sper 
cies of writing. To write then with sublimity, is to chuse the 
greatest or the most splendid, or the most awful, existing or ima¬ 
ginable (dejects, and to express or display them with a corresponds 
ing propriety, force, and majesty of expression. ’ Now, we ob¬ 
ject, with great deference, to the clearness of this definition; for 
at tells us no more tlian that sublime writers chuse great subjects, 
and write with great dignity upon them. Nor can we admit 
sublimity to be called a species of writing, as if it were the epic, 
the tragic, or the pastoral 3 it is a quality, not a species of wrk* 
ing 3 it is a quality, too, which comprehends considerable va- 
rieti^ The sublime in splendour of conception, in pomp of 
language, in description of prodigious things, is Milton’s. A- 
nalogies are ansadfe illustrations, but the reader of Milton haS 
prdndily felt from his infioence,, an imfn-^ion quite analo¬ 
gous to riiat devating pleasure which cartoon paintings of the 
first masters excite. Nothing can exceed, in the quality. of 
sublime, tb^e pictures of the fallen angels in their inarch over 
Hell, and in their council of Pandemonium. Nothing, in beau¬ 
ty or sublimity, can exceed (we shall say generally) the first 
six books of the Paradise Lost. But this excellence, this $u« 
blimity, and this beauty which nothing eclipses, does not necessa^ 
rily eclipse ail other excellence. Milton’s glory may consist in 
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kis subject: that subject has certainly afforded his genius ample 
room for smne of the finest scenes and finest passages of human 
wrkin|^ But the common testimony of mankind y'rmits us U> 
say, without fear of being called presumptuous, :^.s a whole. 
Paradise Lost is deficient in interest} that the Iasi .iU books do 
most palpabfy fall off} and, that the warfare between GcA and 
his creatures is a constant bar to our sympathy with either victor 
or vanquished, and annihilates, what is the soul of pleasure in 
poetical narration, curiosity. .These exprusions are not Johnso* 
nian cavils; they contain all that ca.i be fairly said in objection 
to Milton, and nothing more. How much still remains to excite 
our veneration f Allowing therefore to Milton every praise that 
can be pronounced on those passages, and even entire books, 
where the agents of his poem, his speeches and conception of 
character are sublime; still, this quality of sublimity, docs not 
absorb all excellence. The state of fancy excited by it, is not, 
by its nature, suited for long possession of the human mind. 
It keeps its faculties on the utmost stretch; it is of itself L)uc 
a single quality: and though it does not exist in Milton, any 
more than in other great poets, unconnected with the beautiful 
and pathetic} yet, if it be assumed as the ground of Miltun^s 
claim to supremacy in poetry, we are entitled to say, that a cer¬ 
tain union of other constituent qualities of a poet, are, collective¬ 
ly, paramount to its greatness. The opinion which, we make bcld 
to sny, the world at large maintain, is, that the aggregate of all 
the poetical qualities of Shakespeare is superior to tint of Mil- 
ton%—4ncluding his sublimity and every other pUim to admira¬ 
tion. 

If the epic poet be sublime, so is our great tragedian. Wc da 
not pretend to divide the general term sublime with unnecessary 
distinction j yet, w'hen we say that Shakespeare is sublime, wa 
must speak more of his merit in the aggregate than judging him by 
detached passages. His sublimity is more strong than brilliant} 
it lies more in. effect than in perceptible manner. It is hke listen¬ 
ing to an orator, of whose powers of persuasion we are* not fully 
conscious till he has finished his discourse. When we^peruse the 
dialogue of his dramas, so much of the familiar occurs in his 
language, that the triumph over our sympathies seems to be ob¬ 
tained without an effort of the poet, " Tne design of Milton to 
dazxle us with splendid, and overwhelm us with great images, is 
always obvious. Milton has all the ensigns and regalia of sove^ 
reign genius; Shakespeare all the power and prerogative. Let 
US recur to an instance of tlie sublime in Shakespeare, and it will 
illustrate this distinction. Take the scene of Macbeth relating 
his murder of Duncan to Lady Macbeth, < There’s one did 

E 3 laugh 
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iaugh iu Hi» $lee{», 'an4'^ cried murder. ’~The dialogue com¬ 
mencing urith this line» has no passa^Ci which) taken sepatateifr 
and read to a person unact^uainted with dw pta^) woulcl seem a 
a specimen q£ sublime composition *» jret, the eSect of die whcde^ 
when we oeqiA the pl;^, is siddime ^ it is like stmiethme itipre than 
huinaii language. It the terrors of the tragic muse to not sub- 
Hme, by what name shall we call them ? l^t us agam suppose 
it possible to hnd a person susceptible of poetical impressions) 
who had not read Milton, and we should have no difficulty, in 
every page, to guote such sentences as would strike him, though 
read unconnecfeffiy, wi^ wonder and delight}—such lines as the 
descnpcion of Satan and his i^ers. * He spoke, and to confirm 
his words outfiew millions of flaming swords, ’ &c. But let such 
a reader, even warm and fresh from the bright wonders of Para¬ 
dise Lost, submit hi$ feelings to the influence of some of Shake¬ 
speare’s best tragedies, and the result, wc think, will be, that, 
judging by poUectire e^ct, by creation of character, by vivid 
imiratior of nature, and by combined and general tests of genius, 
he wi|! award the superiority to Shakespeare. 

Nor would this judgment be formed exclusively on the creative 
ori^ality of oi^r dramtic master. Without reference to their 
pnniparatiye power over the passions of terror and pity, let the 
testimony of mankind decide, which of the two poets is richer,in 
those sentences which contain as it were the pith, the quintes¬ 
sence, tlie condensed originality, which might serve for the texts 
of volnm'^Sf foT the motto of every situation in life. Is the poor 
from whom it has been emphatically said, ‘ that philosopfitT'-. 
might learn wisdom and courtiers politeness, ’ is this poet one of 
tlw babies ppmpnyed to Miltpn ? 

In the praise of Milton^s minor poems, our author is deserved¬ 
ly enthusiastic. There is one piece which has escaped his eulogy, 
and which, from beipg omitted in many editions of Milton’s 
works, if less popularly known thSin its extreme majesty and pic¬ 
turesque beauty seem to tteserve. We allude to the speech of 
^he.peuius of the Wood in the Arcades. 

f For know, hjf lot ifom Jove, I am the Power 
, Of this fair wood, and hve in oaken bower. 

To auric the laplings tall, and curl tbp grove 
, , With ringlets, quaint and wanton windings wove ; 

And all py pla^t* ^ nightly iU 

Of no^oine winds and bUflibg vapoys chill, 

And imm the boughs hruffi the evil dew. 

And He^ the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 
br what the crois dimdooking planet fmites, 

Pr hwtfdl protm with ch^kerM venom hites: 


When 
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When evening gtey doth rifet 1 fetch my round 
psscr thc'mount and all this hailovrM gwund, 

•And etdy, ere the odorous breath of morn 
* .Awaltea the flumbering leaves, or tafll'HM horn 
' Shakes the high thicket, hafie I all about. 

Number my ranks, and vifit every fprout 
With piiiflant words and murmurs made to blels: 

But clfe, in deep of night, when drowfinefs 
Hath locked up mortal fenfc, then liftcu I 
To the celcilial Syrens* harmony, 

*lliat fit upon the nine enfolded fpheies. 

And fing to thofe that h'>ld the fatal (beers, 

And turn the adamantine fpindte round. 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound t 
Such' fweet comptilfton doth in mufic lie^ 

To lull the dau^tcTS of Neoeffity, 

And keep unfteady nature to her law. 

And the low world in meafured motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none may hear 
Of human mould with grofs unpurged ear. * dec. See, 

The rich and diversified merits of Dryden, form, as. our author 
justly remarks, not an abrupt descent from the sublimity of MtU 
ton. Wliether we recollect him as a lyric, a narrative, dramatic, 
political, or satyrical poet, or as a translator, the name of Dryden 
summons up recollections of excellence. The union of :n-itical 
with poetied power} the vigour and the hale manliness of ex¬ 
pression which for ever look fresh in his sentences r.nd lines; 
the mriestic force without harshness, and die perfect and down¬ 
right English of Dryden’s style, entitle him to this grcai. succes¬ 
sion, and perhaps rank him in merit the fourth after Spencer, 
Shakespeare and Milton, of English poets. If, indeed, we could 
forget Otway, there would be no need of qualifying this opinion ^ 
but the pathos of Otway, after all, as it stands single in compe¬ 
tition wdth the infinite varieties of Dryden's merit, allow us ra- 
dwr to suggest, than to dwell upon a doubt of their comparativi? 
rank. Nor is there to be found, in all the treasures of biography, 
a life more interesting than Dryden^s. In the midst of ail it;i 
alloy, his genius commands our. adhiiration, as his character, 
tliough degraded by several imperfections, attaches our regard. 
J'he life of Otway, impetfectly.as it is given, ej^bits a mind of 
finer sensibility, sinking under adversity. Dryden’^ teems with 
interest and with instruction. While the few and Venial spots 
which poverty left upon his fame, may afibrd a iesSon to the 
wisest, and a caution to the weakest; his unassuming modesty, 
ills fortitude, his industry, aiui his high spirit, will teach no* less 
improving an example. His creative powers $re less by far than 

£4 thosv 
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those of his great poetical predecessors $ yet he enlarged die eip« 
pire of poetry. He appHea it with grace and efect to suhje^ 
which h^d neyer before been thought susceptible of its beapties $ 
and he did so, without either raising his subjects tp an pidpe 
importance^ or degrading his poetry^ by bringing it down to meet 
his subject . Polemical religion and politics, the least oheiously 
adapted for such embellishments, came from his hands, with 
tractions unknown before or since. The constitutional Ideinishes 
of his Hind and Panther, forxni it is true, one exception to this merit j 
hut, even in that production^ there are nervous passages; and his 
Keligio l^aici more than atones for all the defects of its sister poem. 
The criticistn of Pope is but an echo of his critical poetry. In¬ 
deed, in his critical canons, he reminds us of the primitive law<p. 
giyers, who passed their ordonnances in verse, and whose ordon- 
nances have continued to be obeyed when reduced by others to 
himiliar prose. For, cpmmon as the truths which he uttered are 
now b'Kome, we owe them traditionally to him. We find dlem« 
no doubt| even in Blair} but Oryden fir<tt promulged them. 

As a political poet, he is without a rival, and without a second. 
Before vre censure the scriptural obscurity of Absalom and Achito- 
phel, let us recollect tlie scriptural knowledge of the age in which 
he wrote, when every Bible name and fact was familiar to every rea¬ 
der,—let us recollect, also, the fine advantage which his genius drew 
from masking his satyre behind this allegorical parallel. As the 
poetical criticism in general, so the poetical satyre in particular, 
of Drydtn, was the prototype of Pope’s. The Dunciad pro¬ 
longed, without magnifying, the triumph of talent over dulness. 
We should quote our lecturer’s characteristic remarks on Dryden’s 
translation as the best specimen, in our apprehension, of his no¬ 
tice of this poet, were there not already commentaries on those 
performances more valuable than ever were written on translated 
poetry. The.se are found in Dryden-s own prefaces and dedications. 
A more perfect essay on translation, or a finer discrimination of the 
antlent poets, does not exist, than in his preface to a miscellany 
of translations from Theocritus, Lucretius, and Horace. In the 
variety of his tmns/atipns, ^nequal as they are in merit, a com¬ 
plete pivibrence is still di^ult, from the number erf rival beau¬ 
ties } h^ dibi|e of Horace are perhaps his masterpieces. The 
^nviihle' sensations of a fortunate individual, have been well de- 
itcr%«di by' an eloquent writer, who, descending into the new- 
disc6vt»eo rc^s^pr Pompeii, found the Roman senator in his 
robes, whose bodY had pre^ved with almost the semblance 

of for ^eeii hundred years. There is a pleasure analogous to 
thisTlfi perusing sonou? passes of Hryden’s Honicej but sometUing 
^ore th«i dead antiquity,^ yeetored? ^9 act thd 
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dust, but tbe soul o£ Horace % no a^ted adaptation of an^nt 
expressions to modem usages $ noduc^ of that smart dkessiiig out 
of an a^ent statue in the modem coi^tiH^, which so much disfi- 
gures P^e*6, and, it must be owned also, many of Dryden’s traitsl^ 
tioQS^ The language of antiquity is changed, but not im simpli^ 
city. How much the nature and sprightliness of t!ie * Vides u$ 
fdta siet nive Candidum, * is preserved in the nde which concludes 
with thes^ines f 

* The apppiuted hcur of promifed bhrs, 

'The pleafiRg whifper in the Jark, 

The half'Unwilltng willing kifs, , 

The langh that guides thee to the mark. 

When the kind nymph would coyneis feign, 

And hides but to be found again— ^ 

Thefe, thefe are joys the gods for youth ordain. ** 

’ Kor has lyric poetry, if we except the memorable ode from 
Hahz by 3ir William Jones, found a happier tranafusica from 
pne language into another, than in many lines of the S9th ode 
pf the-l^cond Book. 

* Fortune, that, with malicious joy. 

Does man her flave opprefs. 

Proud of his office to deftroy, 

Is feldom jdeafed to bleis: 

Still various, and inconftant ftill. 

But with an inclination to be ill, 

Promotes, degrades, delights in ftrife, 

And makes a lottery of life: 

I can enjoy her while (he*s kind ( 

But when (he dances in the wind. 

And (hakes her wings, and wilt nm (lay, 

I puiF the proflitutc away; 

The little or the much (he gave is quietly reigned, * 4tc. Ifec, 
We should have wished to see these, or similar passages of this 
poet given by Mr Stockdale, not to the exclusion of those which 
he has inserted, hut in preference to some of his own digressiems, 
which astonish us—^but not with delight. Tt would be invidious to 
r|uote at full length; but we cannot help wondering, that a passage 
hke that in the 269th page of his first volume, should come from any 
writer who has taste, spirit, and polite information enough to col« 
-lect remarks on English literature. In this extraordinary page, M? 
Stockdale supposes himself, even in presence of his beilesrlettre^ 
iudience, speaking face to face with the depar^d spirit of Bry? 
den. In this supposed phantasmagoria, he begins^ * meq 
have contributed so largely as you (Dryden) to the poeth^al im? 
provement of your country j * and, after a prefatory compjiment^ 
proceeds to inform a celefor^d wrifor rose among^ 
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os (wHo at the end uf two f»^ k ditcov^M to,he ©fJoh^son); 
that this writer wrote lives of the poetsi wlM gsii^ *0 hiai (Mr 
Stockdale) crience m manf excepdooable pa^agi^i hpt that the 
public swallowed his dogpirua wi^ aviditp, and mt numerous 
bit^raphers published bb (Dr JoH^nb) life. This horrible ad¬ 
dress to the spirit of Drydeh lasts for several pages. We beseech. 
Mr ^teekdale to extirpate it from his book, whenever it comes to 
a second edition t and if Hb friends do not give him the srMno 
advice) we shall think that Ms aseal and good tntmrions have few¬ 
er friends than thev deaehre^ Without meaning disrespect to Mr 
StoCkdale^ by far toe best |unt of the notbe of Dryden is what 
he quotes from JohnSiQlifj because he quotes the best of Johnson; 
and the general etrruey of X>ryden*£ merit b more impartially ex¬ 
ecuted by ^at great critic^ th^ his general character of any o- 
ther poet. 

l^yden is one.of riiose poets on whose faults and inequalities it 
i$ faV to durll as a matter of trutli; but for the interests and pro- 
mo^kffi of goci^ taste, and for the sake of warning to young writers, 
it b not so necessary. The reason b, that, though a poet trained bf 
discHUne, and formed upbn rules, he b still a most natural writer; 
hb faults are those of carelessneib, not of bad taste: hence they are 
obriotts, and not alluringly dangerous, like the systematic adecta- 
tion^ of poets, who err from inherent or acquired corruption. If we 
except his partiality to rhyming tragedies, there seems no dbtin- 
guisbabb fault in his poetical creed. When mindsof this kind are 
impelled by want, or betrayed by impatience, to publbh their cru¬ 
dities and errors, however numerous, they are not apt to assume the 
shape.of imposing errors. It. b .the vii/a of system, and labo¬ 
rious polbh, which are apt to perplex and betray an inexperienced 
taste. But the ehaf and the corn of Dryden are easily separable. 
Wbete he offends, he oiieDds as bddly as he pleases. Equivocal 
passaged may he found t but amlriguity is as seldom his fault in 
merit as in meaning. But with all its hi^ endowments, the 
poetfCsd mind of Dryden was far short of even limited and frail 
huRiati i^ierfsetton. He wants one of the chief characteristics of 
gumus, untender and pathetic mind. The power (as Johnson ob- 
SSTtmy predominated in hb inmllectual operations, was 
rather reason tkin quids sensibtlity. On all occasions tliat 
pttmitedf hs rather studied than felt; and produced ^ti- 
ihents, not such as nature enforcesi but meditatkni suj^lies. 
Wi^ ekmentai paMtotis as they spring separately 

|n the mind, be seems not much acquainted} and seldom describes 
them, hut its they are complicated by the varbus relations of so- 
piety, and confused in the tumnlta and agitaticais of life. What 
he kx^of lover may coatrbute to the expktMtiou of hb character. 

, » * love 
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* Low viriom sands does vsriotdSy kdfke. 

It (Urs in gentle bofoms gentls 
' Like that of incen& on the akar ktid t 
But raging dames tempeilnons ^sids invade} 

A dre which every wi^y padkm kloKS» 

With pride it mounts, or with rtvnnge it glows. * 

Dryden’s was not one of the gentle bosoms: Love, as it ssb. 
sists in itself, but with no tendency but to the person loved, and 
wishing only for correspondent kindness.; such love as shutt^ out 
ail other intere$t><->the love of die golden age, was too .soft and 
subtle to put his faculties in motion. He hardly conceived if, 
but in its turbulent effervescence with some other desires; when: 
it was infiamed by rivalry, or obstructed by difbcultks ; when it 
invigorated ambition, or exasperated revenge. 

Pope is naturally introduced as the successor of Dryden. His 
character is thus given by our lecturer. 

* la compariag and eftimatii^ different poets of *he ffrff dais, we 
ought to obferve fomethiog like mathematical accuracy*->we ought to 
weigh the whole aggregate of their refpefiive merits. In making com¬ 
parative eflimates, with this juftice to Pope, we fhould dad in ntm fo 
many, and fo apparently incompatible excellences, that we deem 

the poflible and eternal privation of his woflSs as great a flogle lols as 
could happen to the republic of letters. Of what a tneh nchoiy and 
irreparable chafm, among the poetical ornaments of England, would 
feeling hearts !>e fVnflble, if the Abelard to Eloifa couH be loff f lilHS 
poem is quite unrivalled in the antient and modera world : it coa^fis of 
three hundred and (ixty lines, and every line is hsperlativelv idegant, 
harmonious, and pathetic. This obfervation is not appKcabie to any 
other poem of fuch a length } but this is not its only glorioia ffngtdari* 
ty. The hopes, the fears, the wiihes, the raptures and the Monies of 
love, were never £d naturally and forcibly imprcl^ the fowl by aajjr, 
other eloquence, if we except Rouffeau. * 

Pope is an excellent poet; but fhis is not .a way to leciture on 
his merits. This is the commoa-pfatce lai^oage, which every 
ihiss at a boarding-school could utter, if she had the bqldBess to 
acknowledge having read Eloisa to Allard. Yet we have sought 
in vain lor a more rational and disertmmate eulogy on the fa¬ 
vourite poet of the last century. The poem of Eloisa ib>es ii)4se<l 
glow with the finer fires of passion and df feelii^. It U lus ^teat 
work; but he is much indebted to Ovid for many of its beauties. 
There is much in Sappho to Phaon of which gloish’s warmest 
and most enchanting passages rennud us. Had Blr Stookdale 
told us, that Eloisa to Abelard is the fin^ of Eng^isli loeo^is- 
tles, we should not make any exception to the expression; had 
tie called it the finest of dl epistles antknt or modern, we should 
have at least undeiitpod him y bnt wi^ he means by esiyins, it is 

absdutely 
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absolutely unrivalled in antlent or modern times> is by no means so 
easily comprehended. Is it superior to the fourth book of Virgirs 
jEneid ? is it superior to every thing of every kind in the poetical 
treasures of Greece and Rome ? Were a parallel started between 
this epistle and some of the finest passages in antiquity, we have 
no doubt that Mr Stockdale would decide with as little hesitation, 
and probaldy with as much justice, as he devotes Homer to con¬ 
tempt, and all his pedantic admirers. But a modest man is slow 
m giving, and a reasonable man in believing, these decisions on 
comparison of old and new writings, especially against the an- 
tients. We shall not therefore believe, either that Homer is in¬ 
ferior to Milton, or that Pope's Eloisa is superior to every thing 
antient, merely on Mr Stockdaie's assertion, till we ascertain with 
better certainty that he is competent to draw the comparison. 
To estimate Pope's value as a poet, by * the melancholy chasm, 
of which feeling hearts would be sensible, if Eloisa’s epistle were 
■ lost, * we confess, exceeds our computing faculty. Our lecturer 
may have clearer notions on the subject; but there is something 
in the supposition which perplexes and confuses us. If the feel¬ 
ing hearts recollected the poem, then, it could not be lost; and 
if it was totally lost and forgotten, then they could not be aware 
chat the^e was jmy thing so good to lament for. 

We ai'e told that Pope unites those excellences which are ap¬ 
parently incompatible. Now, superlative terms should always be 
used W'th caution, but above all when speaking of such a poet as 
Pope. He is one to be measured by jio mean standard. What 
is good in his poetical character, is greatly good; so that, to 
match one acknowledged quality, that which we bring to prove 
his uniting with it another great quality, should be striking in¬ 
deed. Our lecturer has, as usual, left those apparently- incom¬ 
patible excellences undefined. Correctness, wh»ch distinguishes 
Pope as one great excellence, is united with his shrewdness, 
his wit, and bis common sense. There is nothing in these qua¬ 
lities apparently incompatible with correctness. TJie poetical 
(quality, which we should least expect to see united with correct¬ 
ness, is that daring luxuriance of fancy or association which dis¬ 
tinguishes Spencer or Shakespeare, and which is found even in 
Dryden in no scanty-degree. But neither this romantic faiicy, 
nor ea^|ereme pathos, nor sublimity of the very first order, are dis- 
(Eov?l^ble in Pope., 

In the midst of this chapter, however unwilling we may be 
submit to the unwersal authority of Dr Johnson, yet it is quite 
l^freshing to meet with passages of his better sense and more dis¬ 
passionate decisions, which our author quotes^ The sentences of 
Johnson stand indeed with peculiar advanuige;m this insulated si,* 

tuation; 
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tuatbn; and Mr Stockdale is entitled to the same sort of 
gratitude which we feel to a dull landlord who has inrited 
us to dine with an interesting visitor. In fafct, after the one 
has beu'ildered us, the other puts us right. It is not easy to 
add to what Johnson has said; still less should we presume 
to take away from the truly admirable sominary of Pope's 
char^ter which he has drawn. But when we assent to the 
opinions of *a superior mind, we generally hnd its utterance so 
conveyed, that we can assent in a qualified manner, where as* 
sent is, on the whole, due, and yet find room for some partial 
distinction of our own. * If Pope is not a poet, (says Johnson), 
where is poetry to be found ? ' This' is certainly true y for 
though the forte of Pope be neither pathos, sublimity,-nor darmg 
originality, yet that he mores the affections, approaches to ma¬ 
jesty of thought, and possesses much of his own creation, wlio 
shall deny ? The indiscriminate praise of our author is, that 
Pope united apparently inconsistent excellences. Dr Johnson 
touches ofi' his picture more rationally,' by saying, that he had, in 
proportions very nicely suited to each other, all the qualities 
which constitute genius. 1 he excellences of Pope wer^ adjust¬ 
ed by proportion to each other, and not incompatible qualities. 

‘ He had invention, (Dr Johnson continues), by which new Liains 
of ideas are formed, and new scenes of imagery displayed, as in 
the Rape of the Lock ; or extrinsic embellisiiments and if Lustra¬ 
tions are connected with a known subject, as in the Essay on 
Criticism. * The adaptation of his Rosicrucian machinery in the 
Rape of the Lock, is indeed an inventive an|! happy creation, in 
the limited sense of the word, to which all poetical creation roust' 
be restricted. There- is no finer gem than this poem in all the 
/igAter treasures of English fancy. Compared with any other 
mock-heroic in our language, it shines in pure supremacy for 
elegance, completeness, point and playfulness. It is an epic 
poem in that delightful miniature which diverts us fay its mimicry^ 
of greatness, and yet astonishes by the beauty of its parts, and the 
fairy brightness of its ornaments. In its kind, it is matchless i 
but still it is but mock-heroic, and depends, in some measure, for 
effect on a ludicrous reference in our own minds to the veritable 
heroics whose solemnity it so wittily aifecib. His aerial puppets 
of divinity,—^his sylphs and gnomes, and his puppet heroes and 
heroines,—the beaux and belles of high life, requited rather a 
subtle thsii a strong hand to guide them through the tnaaes p£ 
poetry. Among inventive poets, this single poem will place hini 
high. But if our language contains any true heroic creations of 
fancy« the agents of Bpencer's and Milton’s machinery -will al¬ 
ways claim a superior dignity to their Lilliputian counterfeits. 

‘ He 
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* He had imaf;ifuttidn» Jolinson observes^ which enahiet him 
to convey to the reader the various forms of nature, incidents of 
life, ami energies of passion, as in his Elosia, his Windsor Forest, 
and his Ethic Epistles. * It is true that' Pope's imaginaticm conki 
convey the forms of nature^ yet many poets have looked upon 
nature much Jer« through a medium than Pope, and have seen 
her and painted' her in less artihcial circumstances. The land- 
an^es of Pope are either such as the tourist would sketch within 
ten mUcs of London ; or, if lie attempts more enchanting scenery^ 
he gives, by his vague and general epithets, only tlie picture of a 
picture % he writes more by rote tlian by conception, like a man 
who saw nature throngh the medium of the classics, and not 
with the nakod eye. In vain we shall search his Pastorals, or 
Windsor Forest, tor such a landscape as surrounds the Castle of 
indolence^ the Bower of Eden, or the inimitable Hermitage of 
Beattie. 


'WitliOUl defining the picturesque, w^e all feel that it is a charm 
in poetry seldom applicable to Pope. In the knowledge and de¬ 
scription of refined life. Pope is the mirror of his times. He 
Saw through human character as it rose in the living manners of 
hit age, with the eye of a judge and a satyrist; and he must be 
fond of exceptions, who should say that such a satyrist did not 
understand human nature. Yet, when we use the trite phrase 
of Shakespeare understanding human nature, we mean something 
greatly more extensive than when we apply the same praise to 
Pope- From rfie writings of the former, we learn the secrets 
the human heart, ps it subsists in all ages, independent of the 
form end pressure of the times. From Pope we learn its foibles 
and peculiarities in the 18th century. We have men and women 
dssoibed by Shakespeare; by Pope we have the ladies and gentle¬ 
men of England. Whatever distinctions of mental expression 
and physiognomy the latter delineates, we see those distinctions, 
whemer ieaningito vice or virtue, originate partly in nature, but 
still more in me artificial state of society. The standard of his 


ridicule-imd morality, is for ever connected with fashion and po¬ 
lite Amidst :dl his wit, it has been the feeling of many in 
Tea^pi|; him; that we miss the venerable simplicity of the poet, 
uf’-fiwfe smartness of the gentleman. To this effect, the tune of 
versification certainly contributes. Without entering into an 
^[uiry yyhether his practice of invariably closing up %e sense 
vdtbin the couplet is right or wrong, it is dear that 
'^i^e has made the melody of his general measure as perfect as it 
can be made by exactness; whether a slight return to negligence, 
might »ot he preferable to the very acme of smoothness which 

he 
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he hsi 9 chosen, is a street which, interesting as it is,’ we will 
not now encroach on tlie reader’s patience by examining. 

The epistle of Eloisa evinces his knowledge of one passion, 
and his feeling of it to have been genuine. It is possibly a fair 
inference from this, that his poetical sympathy could have follow¬ 
ed with the same success any other of the leading passions or 
dieir combinations, and exhibited a picture of die human hear^ 
(in Epic poetry, for instance,) under the influence of other emo¬ 
tions and situations, with the same bold originality as he has 
pourtrayed Eloisa. We state this as a fair doubt, from reverence 
to so great a name, and because the boundaries of a short article 
make us distrust our power of exactly justifying a contradiction 
But, with deference, we state our opinion, that Pope, from his 
writings, appears to know human nature more as a satynst than 
a man of feelings that none of his writings (least of all his elegy 
on an unfortunate lady) demonstrate power in the pathetic; that 
a gay life, of high polish and conversation, while it brightened 
his wit, and pointed his shrewdness, probably diminished rhi re¬ 
flective energy of his mind, and made him more observant o£ 
foibles than of passions, of manners than of nature in tire ab¬ 
stract. There is one sacred passion which nature has ordained 
to be independent of fashion and artificial manners, for its eternal 
vehemence. Hence, the poet who may have been lin-fted ir. ob¬ 
serving other secrets of the human bosom, by the greatest banc 
to originality, an intercourse with the narrow limits c5 die fa- 
shioname world, may even, with that disadvantage, observe and 
paint the omnipotence of love in all its greatness and simplicity* 
After all, we should rather forego diis theory, than the pleasure 
of reading the works of our great modern; so that we piously 
hope Mr Stockdale’s melancholy test of his merit, dieir eternal 
and irreparable loss, will never be resorted to- 

From the higher region of poetry, our lecturer seems sens^e 
that he is coming down a considerable step when he proceeds to 
Young. His general character of him will be acknowledged to 
be just. 

* Nature had keflowed on Young an exuberant, vigorcus and original 
geniuB. It was boundlcfs in its verfalility ; it was inexhauflible in its 
refources. But its uncommon and fphndid qualities were darkened and 
dishonoured by tlreiroppoiite chaia&eriflics. He has left us many proofs 
that he could be extremely injudicious; his tafte was extremrijr vitiated* 
He often tires us with what 1 can term no better than poetical tricks or 
legerdemain. He is apt to prolong a forcible and fbiniog thought to its 
debility and its death, by an Ovidian redundance and puerility ; and he 
feems to have exerted the whole llreich and grafp of his mind to unite 
remote images and thoughts, which conld never have been aflbeiated but 
by the mofl elaborate afledlation. By an overheated fancy breaking 

through 
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tbrotigli every pideof judj^ement* be fometimes lofes hiiafclf m 
when be imagtnee that he has attained fublimity* * 

In one respect, our author puts us in mind of a rower in a 
boat} be looks one way and proceeds another. In Young we find 
him treating of Pope, and in Thomson looking back upon Young* 
A Johnson, or a Croft, are ever and anon present to receive 
some castigation} and are s^mingly thrown in bis way, that 
be may have the pleasure of kicking them out of it. His remarks 
on Young are* nevertheless, in general judicious, except where 
he praises the minor poems of that author. The prose of Young 
is clearly and bappily described by tlie frequent manliness of its 
originality, and its grotesque and whimsical decorations. 

With higher genius, and with a milder spirit of religion, 
Thomson adorned the cont«nporary age of Young, and drew 
from that, as from the succeeding, a deeper admiration. Whc« 
ther the object of poetry be to please, or to mend the heart, ei¬ 
ther definition will suit the muse of Thomson. His inspiration 
awat^tu, and almost creates anew, that moral sense w'hich po¬ 
lished life, JSid the petty agitations of artificial society, are most 
apt to obliterate, viz. the sense of beauty in external nature j a prin¬ 
ciple on which so much innocence and happiness depend. Other 
poets have shown us choice scenes of nature; Thomson leads us 
abroad to look at her whole horizon, and all her vicissitudes. He 
gives us (we might almost say) a separate and new enthusiasm for 
the beauties cf creation, which, in other poets, we only feel by 
occasions* as the icenery is connected with some transient action or 
event. When we consider the nature of this moral charm in the 
authnir of the Seasons, we find a reason for his popularity ex¬ 
ceeding iiat of all other poets, even those who are not his infe¬ 
riors in genius. The narrative and dramatic poets, who appeal 
to the more tumultuous and palpable passions, depend on curio-, 
sity for the delight we find in tnem. When the story is told, or 
the drama wound up, it is difficult to bring our curiosity fresh to 
their perusal. But the Seasons present to us imitations of na¬ 
ture, which the eye delights not merely to revisit, but to rest and 
to muse upon. In the placid and still nature of the objects, we 
have time to gather a multitude of associations. There is scarce 
a glider of Thomson, whose own mind will not furnish recol- 
|l(^>ns in proof of this. The features- of nature, in Thomkin’s 
description, are without vagueness or indistinctness, but still gene¬ 
ral, and applicable, by association, to the particular scenery which 
is freshest and pleasantest In the actual remembrance of every in¬ 
dividual among the million who read him. All descriptive toet- 
ry, it is true, possesses, to a certain degree, this charm or ge¬ 
neral applicability to individual association} but it could be easi- 
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Iv proved, that an event and an agent, by being more particular 
themselves, lose, in generality of association, v/hat they gain to 
the reader in curiosity and interest. This will not prove that 
Thomson’s poetry yields more intense delight in the present per¬ 
usal, than others of high merit; but, by the calmness .md per¬ 
manence of the pleasure, it accounts for our recurring to it so 
often. 

Amidst the profuse and noble praise which Ji)hnson has lavish¬ 
ed upon this poet, Mr Stockdalc seems highly offended that he should 
have ventured to hint at a blemish. Yet, surely, for the sake of 
taste, and, above all, for the sake of preserving poetical stvle free 
from the most dangerous, because the most fascinating fault, flo¬ 
rid and excessive ornament, it may be said, with all reverence to 
Tliomson, that he is frequently too exuberant, and fills the ear 
rather than the mind. Many of his epithets are barren blossoms, 
gaudy, but unprofitable. Yet, if faults are to be found, they 
ought also to be distinguished. The faults of Thomson, whether 
useless epithets, or occasional redundance, arc not great defects 
in his poetry. He never provokes us, like Young, with disgust 
at fustian or nonsense. When Thomson sacrifices a thought to 
false taste, he only dre'^ses the victim in flowers, and leads it on 
in procession. Youtig butchers it outright, and dissects it on 
the alt.'ir. On the subject of Thomson’s minor poems, of which 
some are exquisitely beautiful, and others of unequal metii, we 
should perhaps do no justice either to Mr Stockdaie’s or our own 
thoughts, by entering in the narrow bounds of a short paper ^ 
but no admirer of Thomson can forbear to mention his Castle of 
Indolence—a poem in which there appears an immaculate simpli¬ 
city, which he had not attained in his Seasons. In the first part, 
at least, he has realized the idea of perfect poetry. Of the su¬ 
perior purity of Thomson’s style, in this enchanting production, 
Mr Stockdalc seems not to be aware. The inequality of t!ie se¬ 
cond part of the Castle of Indolence is known and acknowledg¬ 
ed ; yet one cause of this is perhaps the finished perfection of the 
first. It was enough j it needed no second part. It resembles 
the well-known air of pastoral simplicity, to which 111 ! the skill 
of an inventive master could not furnish a second. Yet in the 
second part, as we have it, what inimitable stanz.is are found I 
The poetry of the Castle of Indolence can only be described in 
poetry. 

A more vehement chapter of criticism is scarcely to be found, 
than Mr Stockdaie’s remarks on the j>oet next in succession, whose 
genius he idolizes, and whose memory he defends, with a fev- 
your beyond all the other worshippers, and all the other defend¬ 
ers of Chatterton. What that wonderful boy would have been, 
tOL. XU. NO. 23. F is 
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is a question which we shall not decide so emphatically as Mr 
Stockdale; what he was is undeniable—the greatest poet that 
ever appeared in immature years. The moral character of Chat- 
terton has been basely insulted by bigots, and by ignorant men. 
The pretended antiquity of his poems has been denounced as a 
crime against truth, with all the solemnity with which Ananias's 
lie is quoted from scripture. The word * forgery ’ does not ap¬ 
ply to such an innocent deception. In this conclusion we per¬ 
fectly agree with MrStockdale, though we cannot concur in all the 
rapture, and all the asperity with which his sentence is delivered. 

Our author’s account v)f the poetry of Gray has no pretensions 
to originality. In a long ami laborious defence, we think lie for¬ 
gets one very obvious excuse for the obscurity of tlie Bard, which 
is, that the language of prophecy, according to all usage, having 
been obscure in real prophecy ; as nn imitative artist, d.e poet is 
justified i’l couching the 1 siiguage of hii> potticai prophet in the 
same obscurity. lie succccils better in dcdemlmg itji originality, 
and the piobabiiiry of its fiction, against ihv attacks of Dr John¬ 
son. 


We take our leave now of these rhetorical criticisms ; without 


much admiration of ti'C author, and ceit.oiily uiiliout a.iy dispo¬ 
sition to pass a severe sent(‘nce on him. i-Jo tells us he is old ; 
and leaves us to infer ili.it he is not opulent. We hope, theie- 
fore, that his publication will succectl ; ami arc positive that it 
Iras a great deal more nurit than many that li.ivc succeeded. In¬ 
termingled with a good deal of irrelevant declamation, the lovers 
of poetry will find maiiy striking remarks on the woiks of our 
best wTiters *, and the younger students in belles-lettres, in parti¬ 
cular, for whose use it .seems clndly intciuleil, will be delighted 
with the enthusiasm with which this veteran extols the beauties, 
and recounts the triumplis of their favourites. For more sober 
readers, there is something too much of this ; but there is an 
air of sincerity and candour throughout; nor can any thing be 
more commendable, than the zeal w'hich it uniformly shows in 
behalf of truth and of merli. 


Art. V. A UcscrijAwn of Ccjjhuy contahnug an Account of the 
Countr^t InhabitantSi and Natural Productionsy l2fc. By the 
Rev. James Cordiner, A. M. late Chaplain to the Garrison cA 
Columbo. 2 Yol. 4to. pp. 800. Longman & Rees, London. 
JS07. 

I N former artic.e, we bestowed an encomium on the intelli¬ 
gent work of Mr Percival, which, we are afraid, we cannot 
extend to the author before us. Instead of adding materially u> 
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the stoclc of oiir information concerning the fortunate island 
which is the subject of his book, he contents himself, for the 
most part, with repeating, in a detached and desultory manner, 
facts which had already been given to the public in a more com¬ 
pact and orderly form ; and he contrives to fill two large quartos 
with a minute account of his tours from one part of the country 
to another, in which, while we hear a' great deal of dinners, 
balls and suppers,—of the governor’s magnificence, and the affa¬ 
bility of the ladies of commandants,—we meet with very few in¬ 
cidents which might not as well have happened within the circuit 
of Great Britain. We who live at honie are, no doubt, very 
curious to learn the adventures of those who go' to visit foreign 
parts; b'ut, as the very greatest travellers must eat, drink and sleep, 
nearly as people do in their own houses, w^ really cannot take 
much interest in the narrative of such particulars, evert although 
the scene of them should be laid in * Ceylon, an isbmd in the 
Indian Ocean, situate at the entrance of the Bay of Bengal, be¬ 
tween five degrees forty-nine minutes and nine degrees fifty mi¬ 
nutes of north latitude, and between seventy-nine degrees thirty 
minutes and cighty-one degrees fifty minutes of longitude east of 
Greenwich ! * So Mr Cordiner’s book begins, according to regu¬ 
lar form and rule. Old Robert Knox, indeed, does not seem tp 
have thought this geographical minuteness at all necessary. ‘ How 
this island lies (says he) with respect unto the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, I shall not speak at all, that being to be seen in our ordinary 
sea-cards, which describe those parts. * The situation of the island 
being settled, our author proceeds to inform us, that it is about 
eight hundred miles in ciTcumference. We have then a ftw* pages 
of learning on the derivation of the name; and its history, from 
the time of the Portuguese conquests to the present day, is sum¬ 
med up in the few following sentences. 

* After Don Lorenzo Almeyda reached the fhorcs of Ceylon in 
the Portuguefe maintained a fiipcriority in the i/Iand for one 
hundred and fifty-three years ; during wliich time they were en;^aged in 
conilant druggies with the natives, and latterly with the Dutch, who 
fucceeded in expelling them in the year 1658 . The Miion of the 
States-General continued, with little interruption, until the years '1795 
and 1796 , when the coaAs of Ceylon were finally taken poffeffiou of by 
the Britilh arms. * > 

It is known probably to most of our readers, that it Is the 
coast of the island alone which has ever been possessed by the 
European powers. The interior forms the territory of the king 
of Candy, whose jealousy of his European neighbours is not 
much to be wuadeied at. It is very difficult to gain admission 
into his dominions; and we have no distinct account cf m> 
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ei:cc^t from Robert Knox above mentioned, who, in tbe year 
lb‘39, nMp kidnapped by the king of Carfdy j and, after being 
detai ’'f! nliKneen years, at last n’.ade a wondetful escape. He 
has left a very interesting relation, both of his own adventures, 
and of the manners and customs of the country, written with a 
spirit of sagacity and observation, which- docs not often distin-* 
giiish our modern bookmakers; witl» a warmth of piety which, 
would be surticient to sanctify twelve chaplains of these dege¬ 
nerate days; and with just such a mixture of superstition as is 
sufEcient to give a ludicrous character to tlie genuine simplicity 
of the narrative. It is only the outskirts of the inland, there¬ 
fore, of which Mr Cordiner pretends to give any account; and 
these he has certainly surveyerl very minutely. 

‘ The territorr which now belongs to Great Britain (lays he) fornw 
a belt round the ifland, extending, in fome places, not more than ftx,, 
iti others thirty, ami on the northern frde e\'«n fixty, miles into the in¬ 
terior country. ’—* Almoft the wdiole circumference on the coaft is lined 
with a Tandy beach, and a broad border of coeoa.nut trees, behind 
which arc fcen double and treble ranges of lofty mountains covered with 
w’CKxh The fouth-eaft coaft, viewed from the fea, is particularly pic- 
tniefque and romantic. The country, in the highell; degree mountain¬ 
ous, prefents hills beyond hills, many beautiful and verdant, others 
huge and rocky, of extraordinary ftiapes, refemhling ruined battlements, 
antient caftles, and lofty pyramids. The northern parts of the idand 
are flat, and frequently indented with fhallow inlets of the fea. * 

The first place, of which we have any description, is Columbo, 
the present seat of government, situated on the west side of the 
island- There is nothing very captivating in the description of 
tills place} the houses are mostly of one story, and, it would 
appear, very awkwardly contrived, especially for those who keep 
horses; these animals, we are told, very commonly enteruig at 
the same door with their masters, and passing tlirough the ves¬ 
tibule and dining-room on their way to tlie st.mle ! 'rhe gov, m- 
inent-house is the only h.andsome one in t!;i* 'r, b it .a bad 

state of repair, as tbe roof ailmits iMin; t o :};ji ;t r: tOily n:.,ue use 
of on public occasions. 'These, Iixitc i, I’.re of \cry various sorts. 
Here the governor transacts all } ublic busine^sJ here they 
have balls, hold the courts ox iu-J’c-iturc, aud perform divine ser- 
x'ice. 'Fhcre is a church to be sure but it has no roof—although 
we are assured it once hid onej and the good people, aftet per¬ 
severing fot some tii-'C: in meeting within its naked walls at half- 
past six in the luorning, were at last persuade*!, by frequent 
showers of rain, to shelter themselves in the hall of the govern¬ 
ment-house. Although this account suggests to us no gre.it no¬ 
tion of the comfort of this place, yet the rows of ttt*es wiriA ’ 
which the streets are shaded^ and the virandas or piazzas which 
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run along the fronts of the houses, must be beautiful, and well 
adapted to the climate. They are very attentive .to keep their 
rooms cool. Each house has a long hall, which fret^uently can 
accommodate from fifty to eighty persons at dinner. From 
the roof of these halls over the dining-table, is suspended a 
large fan, called a Junka, which by pulleys is kept in motion, 
and commands the whole sweep of the table. ‘ Columbo, anti 
the surrounding country, have an enchanting apper.rance from a 
ship a few miles out at sea. Thick w'oods of cocoa-nut trots, 
on gentle rising grounds, extend on each side of the fort along 
the shore. Chains of lofty inuuntains rise behind them, a few 
only of which are discernible from the land. On a nearer ap¬ 
proach', the scenery becomes still more interesting, A wide 
semicircular bay, expanding into the mouth of the Calany ganga, 
has a grand and pleasing effect: and the prospect is enli¬ 
vened by the villas of tlie English inhabitants, placed in high 
and conspicuous situations. ’—* Nothing about Columbo is 
apt to excite admiration more, than the flourishing state of 
the vegetable world. So much beauty and variety arc in few 
countries equalled, and no where excelled. The thick shade 
of majestic trees, the open prospects, the lively verdure, ‘the 
flourishing shrubs and par,asitic creepers unite their charn)s to 
render the morning rides delightful. ’—* No climate in the 
•world is more salubrious than that of Columbo : and a person 
who remains within doors while the sun is powerful, never wish¬ 
es to experience one more temperate. ’—‘ The air is at all times 
pure and healthy, and its temperature uncommonly uniform. 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer usually fluctuates in the shade about 
the point of 80'. It seldom ranges more than five degrees in a 
day, and only thirteen through the whole year, 86® being die 
highest and 7 3® the lowest point at •wdiich it has been seen in any 
season. * Mr Cordiner passes great encomiums on the agreeable 
society at Columbo. The English circle consists of about one 
hundred gentlemen, and twenty ladies- The other European 
families are more numerous; but with these the English have 
not formed much intimacy. The society, then, it would appear, 
is very confined ; and the over proportion of the gentlemen mu^ 
be rather distressing at the balls, which are said to be very frequent. 
Unless some of them consent to be counted as tailors, we really 
do not sec how they are to be accommodated with partners. 

In the Fourth and Fifth chapters, some interesting particulars 
are related of the manners and religion of the native inhabitants, 
whtch we shall pass over at present, and first accompany our 
author in his tour round the island along, witli Governor North. 
There were several gentlemen of the party, a company of Malay 
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soldiers, * one hundred and sixtj palanquin bearers, four hun¬ 
dred cooliesy or persons for carrying baggage, two elephants, six 
horses, and fifty lascarsy taking charge of four large tents. ’’ 
Tliey directed their course from Columbo southward towards 
Point do Galle, in a very ieisuroly manner, reposing themselves 
every nine or ten miles in splendid buvgaloes erected for the oc¬ 
casion. We shiiJi give Mr Cordiner^s description of one of these 
erected at Morotto, about ten miles from Columbo. 

* Here a large lung- loc was conftni^ted, difplaying fome degree of 
tafte, .well as labour, and a profufion of ornaments. The fides of 
the building a-ere formed of wooden pdlarp, between every two of which 
svas fixed a iSt Andrew’s ernfs, all covered wdth red and while mnflin, 
fol' ed like the links of a fefloon, and the two colours placed in alter¬ 
nate fucceffioq. A low belt of plaited loa\cs encumpafled the bottom 
of the edifice, producing the efleft of a pcdeftal. Fine wliite calico 
fu;>phed the place of ceiling, attaclied to which, crolTing lines of bcan- 
tiiuJ n ofs formed rhombs and fquares, fuppt>rtir)g blulhit-*" fruits, and 
difplaying richnefs combined with tlegance. Sheets of cocoa-nut leaves 
form the external roof, and f!<reened us from tlic fir.i. An orutm'er.tid 
porch, fliaped like a hollow fquare, ilooil toiiv fpi t from the butigaluc, 
coiyu'clcd with it by a canopy of white cloth. This gateway was enm- 
pofrd of perpendiciibr and horizontal lari;'- can -s about one 

foot in circumference and twenty feet in icngtl. 'I'hefe were decorated 
with the dark green and pale ydlow leaves of the cocoa-nui tnr, dou¬ 
bled together, and folded perp'MHiii’ularly round the canes, tied at the 
lower ends, and bulging out towards the top in the foirn of an urn, th'* 
.two colours fucceediiig one another in the fame ma-uier as the red and 
xvhite mufitn about the columns of the banqueting hall, lieio we en- 
jo)’ed a cnmfortabte repaft during the heat of the day, and relied in a 
fhadygroye. * I. 168, 169. 

When they wciu by water, their accommodation was not less 
superb. 

^ A large open boat formed the van, containing Iiifi Excellency’s 
gitard of hfcoreem, with iheh fpears raifed perpendicular, the union co¬ 
lours %tng^ and Ceylonefe drums, called toru iomjty beaiiiig. I’beo 
|bllowed the govt mor in a barge, over which a canopy was raifed, hav- 
jBtg the ipfide of the roof fpread with w’hite calico, dccor.jtod with ftiings 
pf verdant mofs and gaudy coloured fiowers. This barge vv?s formed 
of two long canoes fupporting an cnclofed ftage, on vi hich chairs were 
ranged^ covered vvitb Iheets of white cloth, agreeably to the cuftoms of 
thee^ntry, A train of boats, loaded with palaiiqiiirs and bearers, 
^hipdfed the rear i and the wb^e line exhibited a tranquil and gratify¬ 
ing appearance. The regular troops, and baggage cooftesy continued 
their march by land. As we failed along, the native Cingalefe -game 
down, in crowds, from the different villages to the variegated banks of 
the river; and men, women and children, faluted their governor with 
imprefiBve tokens of hotpage and refpeit. ’ I. j 70, 171. 


However 
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However delightful this mode of travelling may be, we arc a- 
fraid it is but little adapted for observation ; and a traveller may 
be conveyed lazily along in palanquins or canopied barges, and 
may repose for hours together under bungalocs, without having 
his eyes or thoughts occupied with much besides ‘ festoons of 
red and while muslin, or festoons of verdant moss and gaudy- 
coloured flowers. ’ At least, it strikes us that our aiitivor was a 
good deal too much at his ease through the whole of his tour; 
and we were sometimes malicious enough to wdsh, for the sake of 
his character as a traveller, that he had been subjected to a little 
of the same discipline which the king of Candy inflicted on the 
worthy Mr Knox. Nothing, indeed, can afford a more striking 
contrast to the easy magnificence of Mr Cordiner’s progrcvss, than 
the hardships of every kind to which his predecessor was subject¬ 
ed. Perhaps our readers may like to have a specimen of the lat¬ 
ter. ‘ We now heard the noise (says Knox) of people on every 
side, and expected every moment to see some of them, to our 
great terror. And it is not easy to say in what danger, and in 
what apprehension of it we were : it was not safe for us to stir 
backwards or forwards, for fear of running among people ; and 
ir w'.’s as unsafe to stand still w'here we were. Jest somebody 
might spy us ; and where to find a covert we could not tell, 
ixioking about us in these straits, we spyed a great tree by us, 
which, for the bigness thereof, it is probable might be hollow. 
To which we went, and found it so. It was like a tub, some 
three feet high. Into it immediately vve both crept, and made a 
shift to sit there for several hours, though very uneasily, and all 
in mud and wet. But, however, it did greatly comfort us in the 
friglit and amazement we were in. ’ 

At Point de Galle, the governor was detained a month with 
the business of the court of judicature. ‘ The fort of Point de 
GaiiO, one mile and a quarter in circumference, is situate near 
the southern extremity i)f the island, on a low rocky promonto- 
*ry, from which its name is derived.*—* It was here that, during 
the government of the ITnited States, the cinnamon and other 
productions of the island were shipped for Europe ; and if is stdi 
partly used for that purpose. ’—* The works of Point de Gaile 
are substantial and extensive ; and it would be a place of great 
strength, were it not overlooked by some adjacent eminences. *— 

‘ All the country round is extremely hilly. At one view, four 
ranges of mountains appear behind one another, richly clothed 
with wood. On every hand are large forests of cocoa-nut trees, 
and extensive tracts of thick jungle^ frequently intersected by ro¬ 
mantic foot-paths, wituling both amongst the higher and lower 
grounds.’ These arc among MrCordiner’s leading observations 
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on Point de Galle,—if we except the information! that the streets 
»x<£ infested witlj musquitoeSj —a species of gnat troublesome in va* 
rtousparts of India! and that the governor, while here, enter¬ 
tained the settlement with several public dinners, and one splen¬ 
did ball and supper. On their way to Matura, our travellers em¬ 
barked on the lake at Cogel, of which a pleasing description is 
given. In the neighbourhood of Bclligam, half way to Matura, 
they visited the Cingalese tempFe of Buddha, called Agnabuddha- 
ganni, and were well received by the priests, who were much 
gratified with the attention which they bestowed on the sacred 
images and paintings. These drawings, which are merely co¬ 
loured outlines, without shading, and an enormous statue of 
Buddha, twenty-eight feet long and six broad, rcciining at fpll 
length upon a pedestal, with the flaps of his ears cut open, are 
the chief curiosities of ti^is temple. Matura is built on the west 
side of the iS/iv/ gangaj or blue river j and, although meant to 
be a regular fortification, is only as yet half completed. 

There our author left the governor for some days, and set out, at¬ 
tended only by servants, to visit the Christian schools in the interior 
jiarts of the province. Christianity had been iiurotluced into the 
asland by the Portuguese, and the Idolatry of the Romish church 
«oon became sufficiently acceptable to the rude inh.ibitants. TJie 
Hutch attempted a much more arduous task, and one which we 
should scarcely have expected that sordid people to have under¬ 
taken. This was no other than a zealous endeavour bring over 
their Ceylonese subjects to the pure doctrines of the Protestant 
faith. Mr.Cordiner tells us that their success was rcnnukable; 
and has given us an account of the pains wliich they took to se¬ 
cure this great object. Parish schools were instituted throtigh- 
cut the island j and the scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testament, translated into Ceylonese and Malabar, and printed 
atihe government press at Columbo. Regular registeis were 
kept, and monthly visitations of the schools held by the resident 
clergy. For nearly three years after the Dutch settlements in 
Ceylon surrendered to the British arms, these religious establish¬ 
ments were entirely neglected j but Governor North has sitree 
xevived.llll the valuable parts of the former institutions, and cor¬ 
rected sop^e defects. ' In the year 1801, the number of parish 
schools flourisliing on the island amounted to one hundred and 
seventy^ a«d the number of native Protestant Christians exceed- 
i^Phree hundred and forty two thousand. The Christians pro- 
ftssing the religion of the church of Rome are supposed to be 
still more numerous. * 

All this information, which Mr Cordiner had gathered on 
the state of the religious cstabUshiuents in Ceylon, made us 
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regard him with great veneration, when w« saw him siting 
forth on bis pastoral visitation to the Christian schools in the 
province of Matnra; and we now expected to find him con¬ 
firm, by his own observation, those facts which he before had 
related on the report of others. We were well pleased, too, 
that he had got rid of his great people and his bungaloeij and our 
imaginations were warmed for some simple scene of Christian 
piety, in this remote island, under the shade of cocoa-nut trec8>- 
and imong the monuments of former idolatry. We had scarce¬ 
ly, however, read three sentences, when we found our hopes 
somewhat dashed, by the tremendous apparition of * seven large 
elephants returning with their riders from Kotawy. * We are 
next paraded through the remains of a Hindoo temple, consist¬ 
ing of two hundred stone pillars, near Dondra-head, the most 
southerly point in the island *, and are introduced to a picture of 
Carticeya, the tutelar god of Cattergam, a human figure with 
six heads and twelve arms, riding sideways on a peacock. On our 
arrival at Kahawatta, where the visitation of the schools was to be 
held, w'e cannot conceive that any thing further should come in the 
way of MrCordiner’s mission; but, unfortunately, be spies, six 
miles off, a huge rock, called Mulgeerelenna, alias Mulgeerogal- 
la, which nothing will satisfy him but he must go and see. iTp 
tliis rock, whicli is in the form of a cube, perpendicular on two 
sides, to the Iioight of three hundred feet, we have the satisfac¬ 
tion to see Mr Cordiner ascend, by a winding flight of stairs of 
five hundred and forty-five deep steps of hewn stone; and al¬ 
though he nearly tumbles down at one place, where the rock is 
particularly steep, we at last behold him perched like a crow up¬ 
on the summit. Here he gets into raptures with the,splendid 
prospect which sunemnds him ; and tells us, that the greatest 
curiosities of Mulgeerelenna are the little temples of Buddha, 
which are cut out in diiTerent places on its sides. Our author 
w'ent into several of these, and found vast statues of that god in 
the po‘^turp before described, 'riiere is a colony of the priesthood 
establi^hed at the foot of the rock. ‘ In the province of Matura, 
there are said to be tw’o thousand individuals of that description, 
and a great many temples of Buddha. ’ On his return to Kahawat¬ 
ta, Mr Cordiner at last holds his visitation; of which he condescend:S 
to give us the following very edifying and satisfactory account. 

* The inhabiiaut!) of Kahawatta erc<^ed, in one day, a fpacious 
jgalost for holding a vifitation of the fchool, which anfwered all the pur- 
pofes 4 >f the moft flnilhed building. In general, the children aflemble 
in the rejl‘hmfe; as their parifh fthool, like many others in Ceylon, 
has fallen a facriflee to the ravages of time, and the ncgled of feafoti- 
able repair. Some of ike lays here are of a light hrovan colour^ and alhof 
them have good coDoienances, foiooth black h^ir, and no other drefs 
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but a few jardfi of muflin girded about their loins. In fchooi! they are 
implicitly obedient to their mailers; and, when at play, d^cover all 
that fprightlinefs and joy which is peculiar to their years. The fchool- 
mailers wear Ihirts, veils, aiid coats of Engli/b broad cloth withJilver luU 
tonSy after the fame fallilon as the modelears. The eatechifts drtf'? ’n 
black, either cloth, fatin, fiik, or velvet •, and generally walk in le ith.'r ' 
Jlippers or wooden fandals. * I. p. 205, 206. 

Upon his rejoining the governor, our author makes some plea¬ 
sant excursions on the Neel Ganga, and visits the Cing :lcse tem¬ 
ple of Heetatecah, in the neighbourhood of Mntura; where, ’as 
he is taking some sketches of tl.c painrirgs, he is accosted by a 
venerable priest, of eighty years c>f age, M'ho, licliglued, it would 
appear, with Mr Cordiner’s performance, requests to have his 
name written on the same piece of paper with the drawing. ^ 'ur 
author courteously assents ; and the name of this ancient person¬ 
age * is now presented (says he) to the eye of th; United Kingdom.. * 
It is indeed so Jong, that no con mon eye could well take it in— 

‘ Velliveriey Sangarakceta Teron Wahansey.' From Matur.i, the 
governor and his suite proceeded to Tengalle, pleasantly situated 
on the sea-coast. From this place they made an cxcursiot* to the 
elephant snare at Kotawy, a few mile;, enstant j which gives Mr 
Cordlner an opportunity to describe the manner of taking ele¬ 
phants. The whole -account is very entertaining, and, in our opi¬ 
nion, is among tlie best parts of this w-ork. We shall accord¬ 
ingly make no apology for laying before our readers a pretty full 
account of it. The Ceylonese elephants are more prized than 
any others in India. They are important, therefore, in a com¬ 
mercial view, besides the uses to which they are applied in the 
island. When a hunt is determined upon, great parties of men 
(on the present occasion no few^er than three thousand were em¬ 
ployed) surround the forests in /w'hich these animals arc disco¬ 
vered to abound, with a chain of fires, placed on moveable stands, 
so as to be brought closer, according as the elephants are driven 
nearer to the centre. The distance between the fires may at first 
be an hundred paces, 'which is gradually reduced to about ten 
paces. The more the elephants are confined, the more vigilant 
the hunters must become, and prepared to repel their efFoits to 
escape, by advancing the fires, and by loud shouting. ‘ At the 
end of two months, they are enclosed in a circle, of which the 
wide entrance of the snare forms a part, ^nd are at last brought 
so near to it, that, by the exertions of the surrounding multitude, 
they can be made close prisoners in a few hours. ’ It is now 
that all those who are desirous of witnessing the capture resort 
to the scene of action. 

* Aa idea of the euclofure may be formed by a drawing, on a piece 
bf paper, the outline of a wide funnel. A little way within the wide 
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«ind^ a paliiade runs acrofs, in breadth fix hundi^ed eontainmor 
four open' ^ates, at whiqh the elephants enter. A view of two of thefe 
is commanded from a bungalaif erefted for fpeAators on pillars thirty 
fleet from the {ground. The enclofuresis formed' of the ftronfcft treca 
on the iflandy from eight to ten inches in diameter, bending inwards, 
ftink lour feet into the ground, and from fixtecn to twenty feet high a- 
bove it. They are placed at the difiance of lixteen inches from each 
ether, and criiffcd by four rows of powerful beams, bound faft to them 
with pliant canes. To this palifadc are added fopporters more inclined, 
fieveral feet ahinder, augmentinjj the ftrength of the fence. The part 
of it in which the elephants are fi-ft enclofed is eighteen hundred feet 
in circumference ; but it communicates with a fmaller fold,’one hundred 
feet in length, and forty broad, tlfough which a rivulet pafiies five feet 
in depth, and nearly fills tlie enclofure. The elephants enter this place 
of coiirmcment at only one gate ; and beyond the water the fence gra> 
dually contradfs, terminating in a firont; paffage, five feet broad, and 
one hundred feet long. * 1. p. 217, 218. 

Wc give likewise, in our author’s own words, the striking pic¬ 
ture of the entrance of the elephants into the first snare. 

* AH thing.s being ready for driving the elephants into the fnare, the 
governor and bis party repaiied to the ground about feven o’clock ia 
»he evcrwng, afeended the elevated bungaloe by a long ladder, and wait¬ 
ed ftveral da<k and tedious hours ; but tlie termination of the chafe am¬ 
ply repaid their patience. It was neceflary that filencc, as well as dark- 
nefs, fiinuld reign arnongft us; and, in a fituarinn where our eyes and 
ears were otherttife fo attentively engaged, converfation would hate 
been particulaily irkfome. Tne Ihoutitig of the hunters was inoefiant, 
mufleets and n^ckets joined in the chorus, and the wild toating of the 
clephat-tfi W'hs heard at ii tcrvr.l?, more difiiniElly warning us of their 
approach. At length the forefi craihed, and the enormous herd pulhed 
forward with fury, levelling iiifiantaneoufiy every tree which oppofe^ 
their pafiage. The following uy tif the people with the lights and firc- 
woiks was truly grand. Fvtry man waved in hi? hand a blaxmg torch, 
formed <if a bundle of reeds, the ficble but elTcftual means of defence 
againft a tremendous foi. The trees were nobly illuminated, and, 
toweling aloft amidfl the furroundiog darknefs, fpread their glittering 
foliage in the air. ’ J. p. 218, 219. 

When the first enclosure is completely stocked, the four gates 
are chised, and secured with strong stakes. Then another chain 
of fires and torches is formed within the enclosure, and the per¬ 
secuted animals are driven forward in like manner into the smaller 
fold. 

‘ The line of flame once more began its terrifying movement. The 
people refumed their tnmultuou? noife, mingled with the din of tram- 
pits, drums, and arms. The affrighted herd, again annoyed with im¬ 
pending horrors, renewed their tremendous flight} and rufhing like an 
agitated torrent into the water*fnare, experienced ftill greater forrowf. 

A« 
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K% foon as feventy elq>hi^ts had forced their way iato tliis place, it 
being fufficiently crammed, the cords were ent, and the bitneading 
gate dropped down. 10he greater part ofthofe which had'entered were 
fo clofely wedijed together, that of them were motionlefs; and 

even the foren;oft, which were lefs confined, faw only a falbeious open¬ 
ing to lead them from this doleful labyrinth. Upwards of one hundred 
of the captured herd, ctit off from their companions, were left for a 
time to range at greater liberty in the brger prtfon. * 1. p. 220, 221. 

All this took place during the night. 

‘ At funrife (continues Mr Corduier) we became fpeftators a 
moft extraordinary fight. 80 great a number of enormous ..Is 

crowded into fo fmall a compafs, is a fpeftacle larely to Ire feen. I-' tfs- 
ing heavily upon one another, incapable of almoft any movemenr but 
convuhions of diftrefs. their parcixyfms of aneuiih could not be contem¬ 
plated without emotion. No perfon could find language to exprefii his 
feelings. All were firuck dumb with a fpecics of afiomniment hitherto 
unexperienced. * L p. 221, 2,22. 

The most hazardous part of'the business remains, that of seiz¬ 
ing on the elephants at the end of the long passage, which is the 
only outlet from the water-snare. They are driven in one by 
one, making furious efforts to regain their liberty on finding 
themselves prisoners. When they reach the gate at the end, 
strong beams are inserted across the passage behind, to prevent 
them from retreating. Men then approach and bind their hind 
legs with great ropes, and five or six turns.of smaller cordage 
are passed round their necks. While these operations are going 
on, a man stands before the gate of the passage tickling the ele- 
phatit^^s trunk and diverting his attention. In this manner they 
are secured, yet accidents frequently happen at this time. On 
cite present occasion, one unfortunate man tumbled into the pas¬ 
sage, and was instantly trampled to death under the feet of an 
enraged elephant. They frequently press against one another in 
the water-snare and the passage with so much violence, that some 
are squeezed to death, or drop down dead with fatigue. 

* When the wild elephant is completely hanicffed, two tame ele¬ 
phants, trained to the bufinefs, are brought to the gate, and placed one 
aa each fide of it. Thefe immediately furvey the prifoner whom they 
have to conduft, feel his mouth to know whether or not he has tulks, 
and lay hold of his probofeis to afeertain w-hat degree of refifiance he is 
likely to make. Ropes are paffed through the collar of the wild ele¬ 
phant, and made faft to fimilar collars on each of the tame ones. The 
b«ra of the gate are then unloofed, and drawn out; and the wild cap¬ 
tive darts forward diredly between the two tame elephants: he can, 
however, only advance a little way, as tlxe ropes fecuring his hind legs 
ffUl continue faftened to the ILrong flakes of the toil. In this iituation 
he remains, until the riders mounted on the tame elephants have drawn 
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tight the cordfl wlilch bind'fatm to the .necira of> his half rcafoniog con-, 
dud^ora. "^'During ihis operation he endeavouit^ to undo with his trunk 
fome of the knots which have been made, nnd.dften attempts to give « 
deftruftive blow to the ditn}nuti^^ creatures fo a^^vely engaged in con¬ 
firming his captivity. But the two tame anim^, wiio are vigilantly 
obfervant of hia motions, never fail to pni^^t him from doing any 
mifehief, by gently lowering his probofeis with their own : if he conti¬ 
nue long refradtory, they halter him with their heads, and at laft pro¬ 
duce the moll obfequious fuhtniilion. The noofes of the ropes are then 
opened, leaving hia hind legs at freedom, and himfelf entirely diieogaged 
from the fnare. The two tame elephants prefs clofe on each fide of 
him, and proceed, in pompous proceffion, to the garden of ftaHs, where 
they deliver up tlieir charge, to experience another fpecies of bardlhips. 
The marching off of this venerable trio is a fight truly magnificent, and 
exhibits a noble fpecimen of the Ikill of nmn united with the fagacity of 
the elephant. * I. p. 225 , 226 . 

In this manner the prisoner is conducted to a grove, where, if 
he is of an ordinary size, he is sufficiently secured by ,being placed 
lengthways between two trees, to one of which his hind legs are 
bound, and one of his fore legs, to the other. A more complicat¬ 
ed apparatus of ropes and stakes is necessary for those which arc 
remarkable for strength and fury. The tame conductors then 
thove away to secure another captive. An elephant may fre¬ 
quently be tamed in eight or ten days, though, in other instances* 
months are required. When tamed, tliey are marched round to 
Jaffnapatam, there sold by public auction, auil thence exported to 
the opposite continent. 

We have been the longer with this part of our author’s narra¬ 
tive, because there are really few circumstances of any value in 
the remaining part of this tour. A large tract of the island, call^ 
ed Maliagampattoo, was represented as so desolate and unfit for 
the support of the governor’s numerous retinue, that he judged k 
more prudent to proceed for Batticaloe by sea. This navigation 
was easily accomplished, and the whole party were lan^led safely 
on Batticaloe; an island on the east coast of Ceylon, situated in 
an inlet of the sea, which extends thirty miles into the country, 
and contains several other small islands. Mr Cordiner here visit¬ 
ed two villages, wliich had been almost entirely depopulated by 
the small-pox. The disease had raged so violently, that the sick 
were abandoned by their nearest relations, and left to perish by - 
famine or wild beasts, even if they did not fall vioims to their 
malady. Tlie elephants had committed desperate havoc among 
the gardens and fences j and some of the people were supposed 
to have been devoured by wdld beasts. This disease was much 
mitigated in the island by the prudent measures adopted by Go¬ 
vernor North* He established hospitals at the four principal sta- 

* tiom^ 
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tipiTS, where! the inhabitants might be inoculated) and those la> 
lM>anng under the natural sinall-pox might be attended to. Be¬ 
fore our itiuthor left Ceylon, vaccination was introduced and ge¬ 
nerally adopted, ^flie country onA<the main of Ceylon, opposite 
Batticaloe, is well cultivated* 

* The ItbufcR, gardens, and little farms are prettily cnclofed, and di* 
vided from otic another by wicker fences, intermixed with creeping and 
flowering Ibrubs. Between thefe enciofures are many nice and elegant 
walks, wluch often lead into delightful groves of palmyra, jack, cocoa- 
nut, and other trees and plants lefs ufeful, but not lefs ornamental, in 
the midd of which the rare and lofty talipot rears its ftately head.' 
1. p. 261, 262. 

Trincomallee is next described. It is chiefly important for its 
harbour, which is so convenient, that, notwithstanding the ne¬ 
glected condition of the place in other respects, thoughts have 
been entertained of rendering this the seat of government in pre¬ 
ference to Columbo. 

* The harbour, the fafed and mod fpacious on the confines of the 
eadem ocean, wbild it proves to be an acquifition of intrinfic value, pre- 
fents at the fame time the riched profpe£ts. The communication with 
the fea being, in almoft every direftion, entirely toncealcd, it refembles 
a beautiful and extenfive lake. Hills diverfified by a variety of forms, 
and covered with luxuriant verdure, rife deep all round, completely en- 
cloftug the capacious balin. Many winding creeks, in which the water 
becomes tranquil, afford plcafing pictures ; and a few ornamental iflands, 
difperfed through the wide expand*, add to the pifturefque appearance 
of the feene. The water is as clear as cryftal, and, being fo well fhel- 
tered, is rarely troubled with violent or dangerous agitations. Five 
hundred (hips of the line may enter it with eafe, and ride at anchor 
without the fmalled inconvenience. The harbour is acceffible at all fea- 
fous ; but, for one half of the year, mariners give the preference to Back 
bay, it being then fufficiently fafe, and affording a more eafy ingrefs. 
Forty fail of men of war may find tliere excellent anchorage ; and a 
much greater number of fmall craft can lye in fecurity clofe to the fand 
beach. * I. p. 27c. 

After crossing the river Cockley, where they were in some dan¬ 
ger from sharks and alligators, our travellers struck cross the 
island for Aripo, the great seat of the pearl fishery; but on their 
arrival there, finding the weather would not permit an inspection 
of the pearl banks, they proceeded northward along the west 
coast to Jaffnapatam. Colonel Barbut, agent of revenue for that 
district, met them at Poonereen, and provided them witli boats. 

‘ Some of thefe boats were manned by natives of the fmall iflands 
called tlie l>wo brothers* They are the handfomeft, fineft limbed, and 
moft athletic of any Indians whom we have feen. The particulars in 
their perfons worthy of notice arc, very thick and neat ears, no faty nar- 
rovv haunches, open chefts, broad fhoulders, the diftance from haunches 
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to fhoulders longer than common, legs rather (lender but well-propor* 
tioned, feet and hands beautifully made, bones remarkably ftrong, 
mufcles large and diflinftly feeii, (kin extremely black, all of one colour, 
perfeftly frnooth, teeth of the pgrell white and moll elegant formation, 
uncontarainated by the juice of betel. 

‘An artift, who pointed out tliefe diftinguiniing marks, counted on 
many of thofe men all the mufcles from the elbow to the wrift, which is 
the part of the body where they are moft complicated, and mott diffi¬ 
cult to be difcerncd. He leankid from them the fituation of particular 
lineaments in the human frame, which no ftatue illuftrates with fulHcient 
clearnefs ; and never faw men, {:• any other country, who afforded fo 
complete a model for academic painting. They are admirable fwim- 
mers, and remain in the water mmy hours unfatigued. Thf*y polTefs 
great agility, and are well calculated for the bulinefs of failors, or any 
employment which requires animated exertion and great pliability of 
body. They ufe no clothing except a flip of calico, not larger thau a 
fig leaf^ tied with a coarfe ftring round their Joins. Some of them, 
however, wore ftraw caps, of their own maiiufafture, in form refembling 
Grecian helmets. Their countenances prefented an afpeft of undifguif* 
ed nature, and rural innocence rarely to be feen. In their national cha- 
radlcr, they are quiet, peaceable, harmlefs, contented, and ftrongly 
marked by habitual taciturnity. * I. 30y, 306. 

This elegant race lived in a state of the utmost poverty till Co¬ 
lonel Barbut found occupation for their industry. At Jaffnapa- 
tam Mr Cordiner is quite in his element; and becomes perfectly 
eloquent in describing the beauty and affability of Mrs Barbut, 
the elegance of her parties, and the goodness of her dinners. 
Our author, after having made so easy and delightful a tour, at 
last meets with a few hardships on his return to Columbo. 'Ilie 
north-east monsoon was then deluging the country through which 
he passed, and his palanquin bearers waded a great part of the 
way in deep water. Mr Cordiner and one of his companions 
grew weary of this work, and got a small vessel at Manaar, in 
which they embarked for the peninsula of Calpentcen. In pas¬ 
sing through Chihiuw, they visited old Mr Keuneman the com¬ 
mandant, a Dutchman, who, on account of his valuable charac¬ 
ter, had been continued in his office by the British government. 
They found him seated among a party of Dutch gentlemen en¬ 
joying the fumes of tobacco. ‘ His style of living was to rise at 
four o’clock in the morning, smoke a pipe, and drink a' cup of 
coffee by candle-light; breakfast at seven, dine at noon, sup at 
seven in the evening, and retire to rest betwixt eight and nine. ^ 
Negombo was rheir next station, from which a day’s journey, 
through a very rich country, brought them to Columbo. The 
first volume concludes with a brief account of the vegetables and 
animals of this island, and a detail of the process employed in 
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collecting and preparing the cinnamon j from ivhich it does not 
seem necessary to make any extract. 

The second volume contains an account of the ailthor^s expe*- 
dition to the sacred island and pagoda of Ramiseram, and of the 
pearl-fishery at Arripo. Annexed are extracts from the journals 
of some of the gentlemen of the establishment, and a sketch of 
the campaign against the king of Candy in 1803. A brief abstract 
of these articles may be acceptable to most of our readers. 

Ramis^ram, the holy island of Rama, is situate at the north¬ 
ern extremity of Ceylon, about twenty miles from the shore. It 
is a low flat island, about twenty miles in circumference, and 
may be considered as the most southerly pier of that series of 
shoals and coral rocks which, under the name of Rama^s, or 
Adam’s bridge, serves to connect Ceylon with the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel. The whole island is dedicated to the purposes of reli¬ 
gion ; no plough is allowed to break the soil; and no animal, ei¬ 
ther wild or tame, to be killed within its precincts. It is inhabit¬ 
ed chiefly by priests, who are supported in luxury by the produce 
of certain lands in Coromandel, and the donations of pious indi¬ 
viduals; and by immense crowds of pilgrims, jugglers, and beg¬ 
gars, who resort to it from all parts of India, to implore, absolu¬ 
tion for their sins, or to take advantage of the momentary cha¬ 
rity of the richer penitents. It is proviiled with a great variety of 
large choultries, built with arches and pillars, by devour persons, 
for the accommodation of the pilgrims, and adorned with a mul¬ 
titude of beautiful temples, besides the great pagoda, which forms 
the chief object of curiosity and veneration. Th^ roads are al¬ 
most all most beautifully paved with smooth stones six feet in 
length, and shaded by rows of majestic trees, each surrounded 
with seats of hewn stone. All these, as well as the tanks or re¬ 
servoirs of water, are kept with the most admirable order; and 
the houses of the inhabitants are much more substantial and com¬ 
fortable than in any other part of India. There is no military 
establishment—no trade, toil or bustle over the whole island—but 
an appearance every where of opulence, security, and holy repose, 
that must be extremely interesting. The pagoda itself, wl.ich 
seems to be a vast structure, is not very clearly described by Mr 
Cor4*ner: some of our readers, however, may be able to make 
rr^ovc of it than we can do. 

' ♦ On entering the weft gate, a low gallery, one hundred and forty- 
four feet in length, with ihiee rows of pillars on each fide, kadi down 
the centra of the building, after which it branches off, in gaHeriea fimi- 
larly cotiftrirfted, to the right and left, each extending onO hundttd and 
fifty feet, then ruoning^ from weft to caft five hundred feet, and enclofw 
iiYg an ohloAg reftaugular fpace : the two ends of the pagoda eW<^i‘6fl]r 
earrefpond. The gallery, at the j^ame time, runs dowa the centre ofthe 
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temple feven hundred and eighty-eight feet; and entrances^ of a like 
nature leading from the north and fouth, complete the figure of a crofa 
over the reflangular oblong fpace. All the galleries have, on each fide» 
triple- row8 of mairy- ftone pillarsy of highly laboured i^orkmanfhip* 
Thofe in the front line are the lafgeft and mod fuperbf having a huge 
liort with the mouth wide open, Iculptured, in baa relief, above three 
diftinft capitals, over which ftand a fcroll and a richly ornamented 
eornice. Statues of the fize of life are attached to many of thofe pi!« 
larsy raifed on pedelfals, reprefenting gods, and departed herpes, who 
paid obeifance, or performed pilgrimagea to this temple. On each fide 
of the galleries, ftone pavements are raifed to tfie height of three feet, 
on which the pillars are cre^ied, with fteps afeending to them. The 
roofs of all the galleries are flat, compofed of ftone-^ reaching acrofa 
from the projection of one cornice to that of the others eighteen feet 
broad in the centre walk, and the fame on each elevated fide, fo that 
every gallery is thirty-fix feet wide ; and the roof of the middle paflage 
is raifed thirty feet from the door. The number of pillars within the 
temple amounts to two thoufand fix hundred and twenty-eightii The 
edifice is enclofed, in an area, by a heavy ftone wall twenty feet high, 
eight hundred and thirty feet from eaft to weft, and fix hundred aucl 
twenty-five from north to foiith.* 11. 13, 14. 

There are upwards of two hundred Brahmins attached to this 
temple; besides inferior priests and servants without number. 
There is also a troop of dancing girls, * who, * as Mr Cordiiiet 
delicately expresses it, ‘ are prohibited from marrying, though 
not bound down to a life of virginity.' The temple, though situ¬ 
ate in a place of immemorial sanctity, is, for the most part, of 
recent construction, the antient fabric having been mostly demo* 
lished by the Mahometan conquerors. 

The pearl fishery of Ceylon is carried on in the bay of Con* 
daatchy, on the north side of the island, and extends over a range 
of fourteen banks, from twenty to thirty miles in length, and 
from one to two in breadth; the depth or the water from tliree 
to fifteen fatlioms. The pear! oyster is said to arrive at matu¬ 
rity in seven or eiglit years, and to die soon after; no pearls ate 
found in them till they are four or five years old, and then only 
of a small size. Soon after their death, their ¥rhole subtance is 
washed away by the waters, and the banks where they abounded 
afford only an unprofitable heap of empty shells. It has hitherto 
been found impossible to transplant them from one part of the 
coast to another. The banks are surveyed in October, and those 
which are judged fit for fishing are let out in lots in February 
thereafter: the fishing begins in March, and lasts for tiurty days. 
In IbO'l' there were ihiee hundred boats, each with two divers, 
employed. They dive by the help of a stone of sixty pounds 
weight attached to the feet; and, when they reach the bottom, 
vot. xit. Ha. 23. Gr throw 
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throw themselves on their face, and heap every thing they can move 
into their basket: when it is full, they pull the rope as a signal to 
Iialc it up} and ascend, partly by its assistance, long before the 
basket can be drawn from the bottom. They are seldom under 
water more than one minute; and Mr Cordiner seems positive 
that they never have been known to exceed two minutes. Some¬ 
times one boat wiH bring in 35,000’oysters, sometimes only 200 
or 300. 

'Fhe pearls are found in the fteshy part of the oyster, near the 
hinge, and generally in a heap, or cluster : 150 have been found 
in a single fish. Adventurers on a small scale open their oysters, 
of course, as they fish, or buy them ; but the renters throw them 
all into great heaps, and permit them to rot and decay before they 
look at them. The whole of their putrid contents are then sepa¬ 
rated from the shells, and placed to dry on cloths ui the sun. 
The dried stuff, in the form of a kind of earth, or sand, is then 
divided into small parcels, and handed successively to a series of 
persons, who spread it on plates of porcelain, or brass, and pick 
out all the pearls which it contains. Mr Cordiner examined the 
produce from 17,000 oysters, which did not weigh three quarters 
of a pound, and contained no perfect pearls of the first or second 
order. They are sold, without sorting, for about 80/. a pound 
weight. The yearly produce seems to be from 100,000/. ta 
150,000/. a year. 

The account of the campaign against the Candians in 1803, is 
very cleinr and compendious. Our troops took possession of the 
country and capital with very little difficulty ; but disease weak¬ 
ened them .60 prodigiously, that they soon found themselves un¬ 
able to maintain their position \ and, after being induced to capi¬ 
tulate, on condition of being allowed to return to Columbo, 
were treaclierously massacred, with circumstances of the most 
atrocious cruelty. The account that is given of the capricious 
and murderous fetocity of the Candian sovereign, indeed, is al¬ 
most beyond credibility ; yet this savage inhabits a vast palace, 
enriched with all soits of European luxuries. The walls of one 
room were completely covered with mirror glasses, in pieces 
seven feet high and four broad. His capital is situate in a plain 
of considerable extent, surrounded on all sides by woody and 
precipitous mountains. It consists of one main street, nejfrfy 
two miles in length, very meanly built, and without any sort of 
I&itification. The volume concludes with a long medical report 
On the the fever of the country; and a chapter selected, we know 
not for what reason, from old Robert Knox's account of Ceylon. 

Upon the wjhole, we take our leave of Mr Cordiner in good 
humour. There is, to be suVe, but a scanty allowance of origi¬ 
nal 
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nal information in his two quartos, and rather an excess of dull 
fine writing, as well as of compliments to the ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the settlement: but as he very honestly confesses in the 
title-page, that he was chaplain to the coltmy, all those things 
were to be expected ; and the reader has no right to complain. 
He seems an honest good-natured man, with a laudable desire 
for information, and a taste for-all kinds of trifling details. We 
congratulate him on his safe return from the tropics; and ad\'isc 
him to publish no more quartos. 


Art. VI. Tlie Flays of Philip Massinger, with Notes critical and 
explanatory. By W. Gifford Esq. 4- vol. 8vo. London. 

Tt rarely happens that any person, who has indulged himself in 
severe reflections and dogmatical assertions on various sub¬ 
jects, can pass through life without occasionally running foul of 
some of his own sentences. The first work that brought Ms* 
Cifiord’s talents into public notice was die Baviad and Maeviad ; 
a production which certainly displayed genius *, but written in a. 
style of satire so harsh and overbearing, that if the corrupt taste, 
which was spreading itself rapidly over the country, had not loud¬ 
ly called for animadversion, the public mind would probably have 
been disgusted by its asperity. The general object and aim of 
his satire was praiseworthy } but some passages seemed rather to 
have been dictated Iw moroseness, than by the fair spirit of en¬ 
lightened censure. Of that nature we think the attack upon the 
harmless, if not laudable, amusement of Mr Kemble, who collect¬ 
ed old plays, which would otherwise in a few years have been 
lost for ever. 

< Others, like Kemble, on blackdetter pore, 

And, what they do not underftand, adore; 

Buy at vaft fums the trafh of andent days, 

And draw on prodigality for praife. 

* Though no great catalogue-hunter 1 love to look into fuch mark¬ 
ed ones as fall in my way. That of poor Hood's books amufed me not 
a little. It exhibited many iuflances of black-letter mania; and, what is 
more to my purpofe, a transfer of much tralh of antient days to the for- ‘ 
tunate Mr Kemble. For example, Fkft Part of the 'Tragicall Raigde 
of Selimus Emperour of the Turks, ik iis. 6d. * See, &c. JSaviad,. 
v. 19s. 

For our part, we beheld with pleasure a distinguished aefor 
expending a part of the hard-earned profits of his profession, ia 
forming a collection, which may be beneficial to the stage, llie 
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generality of mankind are apt to squander their money In a man¬ 
ner much less reputable to themselves, or advantageous to the 
public^ It is probable that most of the old dramas, which form, 
his collection, may have little intrinsic merit; that many even 
may be replete with the most ludicrous absurdities: but their 
importance arises from tlie assistance which they may afford in 
illustrating the obscure, the unintelligible, the corrupt passages 
of the best contemporary writers ; and we conceive tliat, when 
Mr Gifford undertook his edition of Massinger, he must have 
repented him of that attack upon Mr Kemble, not only as unme¬ 
rited, but as precluding himself from the advantage of consulting 
his collection ; a liberty which would otlierwisc in all probability 
have been willingly granted, if not voluntarily offered. That Mi 
Gifford has felt the impropriety of that censure, we infer from 
the very high value which he now sets upon antient dramas; 
from the harshness with which he has handled Lord Lansdowne, 
in the notes to his introduction, for not having printed three ma¬ 
nuscript old plays, which probably few persons would have pur¬ 
chased, and few'er read ; and from his calling Mr Warburton a 
foolt for permitting his collection to be destroyed by the neglect, 
or rather by the officiousness of a servant. We must quote a 
part only of this long note, for we cannot afford space for all the 
invective that follow’s ; but we think that those who will declaim 
at different times on lx)th sitlea of a question, might at least as¬ 
sume a milder tone. 

‘ When it is added that, togetlier with thefe, 4a other manufeript 
plays of various autliors were deftroyed, it will be readily allowed that 
Englilh literature has feldom fullained a greater lofs, than by the ftrange 
condud of Mr Warburton, who, becoming mailer of thofe treafuiX'A 
which ages may not reproduce, lodges them, as he fays, in the hands 
of an ignorant feivant; and when, after a lapfe of yearn, he condc- 
feenda to vifit his hoards, finds that they have been burnt, from an eco¬ 
nomical wiih to fave him the charges of more valuable brown paper \ 
It is time to bring on fliore the book-hunting paflengcr in Locher’s Na~ 
vie Stuftifera, and exchange him for one more fuitable to the rejf of the car~ 
go. Tardy, however, as Mr Warburton was, it appears that ha came 
hi time to. preferve three dramas from the general wreck j—the fccond 
Maid^s tragedy, the Bugbears, and the Queen of Corfica. Thefe, it is 
faidt are now in the library of the Marqcds of Lanfdowne, where they 
will probably remain in fafety till moths or damps or fires mingle their 
forgotten dull with that of their late companions. When it is confider- 
ed at how trifling an expenfe a manufeript play may be placed beyond 
the reach of acc^ent, the vuiibholditig it from the prefs will be allowed to 
prove a Jlrange ind'tffcrence to the antient literature of the country, * &c. 

We regret, indeed, that these three plays were withheld (if so 
they were) from Mr Gifford’s examination: we regret that Mr 
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Kemble’s library was closed against him by his own impetuosity,-— 
on account of tHfe benefit which might otherwise have accrued to 
his edition of Massinger. Under all these disadvantages, how¬ 
ever, Mr Gifford has certainly produced a valuable edition of 
these dramas. That of Coxeter was very incorrect; and the idle 
liberties which Mr Mason had taken in altering the text of Mas¬ 
singer, and overturning the metre, were very numerous; and it 
required considerable acuteness and attention to restore it to its o- 
riginal purity. This, however, has been in a great degree effect¬ 
ed by Mr Gifford’s diligence in collating the text with the oldest e- 
ditions, that had been altogether neglected by Mason. We are sor¬ 
ry, nevertheless, that it is not in our power to bestow the unqua¬ 
lified praise of accuracy, even upon this editor.; who has fallen 
sometimes into errors, which should have made him more lenient 
to the mistakes of those who preceded him in this undertaking : 
and we regret that, instead of aiming at the fair fame which 
he might have gained by the production of a very improved edi¬ 
tion, he should have made his notes the vehicle of satyrical ani¬ 
madversions upon the former editors, and appear to have been 
more anxious to exhibit tlie absurdities of other writers, than to 
enrich his publication with annotations which might have been 
useful to the reader. It would be difficult to bring together more 
errors than are contained in the following note by Mr” Giflbrd; 
und they are the more striking as the note is almost superfluous. 

* In thofe three memorable overthrows 
At Granfon, Moral, Nancy, wheie hie mailer, 

The warlike Charaloie, loit treafirre, n^en, aud life. ’ 

‘ Thcfe were indeed memoralde, fince they were given liy tff-armcii 
ixnd unJifdplined rvjlicks '(invigorated, indeed, by tlir calm and fearlefs 
fpitir of genuine liberty) io arntics Jupfrior to then^eha in ttumiers, ar.d 
compofed of regular troops from fome of the moft w'arlike nations In 
Europe. The overthrow of Granfon took place, March 3d, 1476^ 
that of Morat, June fid in the fame year ; and that of Nancy, January 
5th, 1477. In this, Charles’(or, as he is cdled from the Lutirif Charalois^ 
iDnke of Burgundy tell. * 

How would JSIr Gifford have handled Coxeter or Miison, if 
they had written The battle cf A^incmrty patpied Henry [or 
Its he •ivas called from the Greek Plonks) king vf England ? 

Charolois, however, which Mi* Gifford confounds with the 
Latin Carolus, was a codnty subject to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy ; and the title of Comte de , Charolois was borne by 
Charles till the death of his father in 14*67, when he suc¬ 
ceeded to the dukedom. The historical statement is not lt*^s 
inarcurate. Mr Gifford had a general Impression that the 
Swiss were vigorous rustics, and had struggled boldly for 
liberty 5 and, without referring to die paniculars of iheiv 
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contest with the Duke of Burgundy, lie has passed tliis unn^rit* 
ed eulogy on their victories. In this instance, ^ey'cannot pro¬ 
perly be said to have contended for liberty, excepting inasmuch 
as the liberty of any belligerent would be endangered by failure, 
as they were the first aggressors; and-Charles gained no import¬ 
ant advantages over them, if we except the capture of Qranson, 
which was quickly wrested from him. 

* . Vouloit ledit Due laifier repofer fon arm^-e, qui eftoit fort defaitc, 
tant a caufe de Niiz, que par ce peu de guerre de Lorraine ; et le de> 
meuraiit vouloit il envoyer en gamifon, en aucuaes places du Cotnte de 
Romont, cointne aupres des villes de Berne et Fribourg aufquelles il vou¬ 
loit faire la guerre, tant pour cc qu^ilt la hfi amount fatten cflant devapt, 
Nuz, qu’aufii pour avoir aide a hi qP&r la Comte de Ferrettf et parce 
qu’ils avoient olie aii dit Comt 6 dc Romont partie de fii toire. * Phil, 
de CommeSf Jku 5 . r. i. 

Secondly, the statement of the relative forces, is directly con¬ 
trary to the account given by the same very credible writer, who 
says that he had the circumstances from those who were present. 
At the battle of Granson, the Swiss army was inferior in num¬ 
bers, but strongly posted. The Duke ill-advisedly advanced to 
dislodge them. The van, being unexpectedly attacked by the 
Swiss, was ordered to fall back; and the body of the army, 
mistaking their retreat for flight, was thrown into confusion, and 
fled without having been engaged. The Duke lost only 7Q0 men ; 
but his reputation suflered greatly. His own allies fell from him ; 
and the forces of the old league and the new confederacy of Basle, 
,Stra‘5bouvg, Bcc» werje joined by those of the Duke of Lorraine 
and the imperial towns of Franefort, Neuremberg, &c. At the 
battle of Morat, the confederates were superior in number^ well 
equijypedy atid stronger in cavalry. We quote again the same au¬ 
thor. 

*■ X/efdits ailicz, comme il fut dit par ceux, qni y efloient, ppuvoient 
bien ellre 31*000 hommes de pted, bien choifls et bien artnez, (c’tfl a 
fcavoir ! r .000 piques, 10*000 hallebardes, 10,000 couleurincfi) et 40 oo 
hommes de cheval. *—< Le due de Lorraine arriva vers lefdiies alliances 
peu d^heuren avant la bataille et avec peu de gens. * 

He afterwards states, on the authority of the Prince deTarente^ 
who. saw the Duke of Burgundy’s army counted while it was 
passing a bridg^e, that it was well equipped; but it consisted 
of only 23,000 regulars, besides artiMery, and those who attend¬ 
ed the baggage. 

‘ QuMl avoit comptifi et fait compter I’armde en paflant fur un ponf, 
et y avuit bien trouv^ 23,000 hommts de foiilde, fans le reile qui fuivoit 
Farm^e et qui efloit pOur le fait de Fartillerie. * 

The Duke lost in that action 8000 of the regular troops. We 
now come to the battle of Nancy. The allies were In fierce and 
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the Duke’s army, discouraged by defeat, and reduced to less than 
4000 men, of which not above twelve hundred were effective. 
He gave battle in a fit of desperation, and was slain. 

< J*ay eatenda par ceux qui Ic penfoient fcavoir, qu* ils n’avoient 
point en l*oft quatre millc hommes ; dont il o’y avoit que douze e’ene en 
eftat pour combattre. *—* De due choilit le pire, non obAant toutes Ira 
remonilrances qu'on lui avoit faites du grand mmhre des Alemans, qui 
efioit avee ledit Due de Lorraine, et auffi de Parmee du Roi, logee 
pres de lui; et conclud la bataille, avee ce petit nombre de gent epou~ 
ventes, qu*il avoit. * 

We have dwelt upon this note,’ because we are always anxious 
to maintain historical truntib; and because we cannot better cxem> 
plify the haste and inaccuracy with which Mr Gifford sometimes 
appears tk write. It seems, from a note in vol. 4. p. 167, that 
he must have printed the first volumes,, before he had even read 
through the authcH' he was editing. 

* This exprelHon reconciles me to a paffage in the Parliament of Love, 
vol. 2. p. 291 , of whiclr, though copied with roy bed care, I was ex-' 
tremely doubtful. It now appears, that Mafiinger ufes candour, in both 
placep, as fynonymous with honour, * 

We are far from wishing to reproach Mr Gifford writh mistakes, 
to which men of genius, who write from recollection, are frequent¬ 
ly liable ; but it is our duty to repeat, and to urge strongly for 
his Cfonsideration in future, that those who can trespass on the 
public with such inaccuracies, should be very careful not to at¬ 
tack those who have preceded them with bitterness of language 
and harsh reprehension, indeed, in some passages, Mr Gifford 
'appears to have been irritated by so strong a spit it of impatience 
and anger against Coxeter and Mason, that we are inclined to 
"think, if either of those unfortunate editors had been within his 
reach, he might have closed his arguments like George a Greene, 
in an anonymous old play, 

‘ And for greater proof 
Give my man leave to fetch for me my ftaff; 

1*11 prove it good upon your carcafe?. ’ 

From almost every page in Mr Gifford’s edition, it appears, 
that his constant aim has not been simply to rectify what was 
inaccurate, to cast aside what was superfluous, and to add 
what might be necessary or useful for the information of the 
reader, but to build his own reputation on the ruin of that of his 
predecessors. This object is pursued with such assiduity, that 
he frequently falls into the very error which he would reprobate 
in them. For instance, in the Duke of Milan, we find this note. 

* Scarabs, means beetles. M. Mafan. Vciy true; and beeiles 
means fcarabs. * Vol. I. p. 279 . 

iSome unlearned readers might perhaps be thankful for Mr 
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Mason’s explanation } but, if it was superfluous, how much less 
edifying must it be with sudi an additional comment! Again| 
under the line Enjoifittg one that but to me V qf JOian^ we And, 

* Dian, a contraaion tor Diana. M. Mafou. And fo it is ! * Vol. 
L p. 315 . 

We may adduce another instance from the Virgin Martyr. 

‘ As angels were no part of the Pagan theology, this (hould certainly 
be augel, from the Italian augello, which means a bird, M. Mdfon. 
It were to be wifhed that critics would fometimes apply to themfelvea 
the advice which Gonneril gives to poor old Leer ; I pray you^ father^ 
bang ttfcah, feem fo ; we (hould not then find fo mainy certainties. * — * In 
Mandeville, the barbarous Herodotus of a barbarous age, there Is an 
account of a people (probably the remains of the old Guebres) who 
expofed the dead bodies of their parents to the fdwles of the!%ir. They 
referved however the fculls, of which he fays the fon * letcthe make a 
cuppe, and thereof drynkethe he with gret devocioun, in remembraunce 
of the holy man that the aungeles of ban etcn. * By this expreilion 
•(fays Mr Hole) Mandeville poflibly meant to infinuate that they were 
conAd^ed as facred meflengers. No, furely ; aungeles of God was fy- 
nonymous in Mandeville*s vocabulary to fowles of the air,' Vbl, I. 
p. 36 . 

We believe that many of our readers will disagree with that 
assertion, and think the harsh assurance of one editor nearly as 
objectionable as the quiet certainty of the other. Instances are 
howevc’* adduced, which prove Mr Mason’s correction to have 
been unnecessary and improper; and, indeed, throughout the 
whole work, Mr Gifford deserves great commendation for restor¬ 
ing the text which had been injudiciously altered. Sometimes, 
however, his animosity against Mr Mason has induced him to re¬ 
ject scornfully his suggestions, though not devoid of ingenuity. 

For example in the Duke of Milan* 

« To fee thoffc chuffs, that every day ipay fpend 
A foldier’s entertainment for a year. 

Yet mak^ a third meal of a bunch of railins. *' 

* So all the old copies, and fo indeed Coxeter’fl; but Mr Mafon, 

whofe fagacity nothing Scapes, detefted the poet’s blunder, and for 
tldrd fuggeffed, nay, a^itually printed This paffage (quoth he) 

appears to be erroneous: the making a third meal of raifin^ if they had 
made two good meals before, would bp no proof of penurioufnefs. ’*—• 
Serioufly, was ever tilteration fo capricious ? Was ever reafoning fo ab- 
furd ? Where it (aid that thefe chuffs had made two good meals be¬ 
fore ? ]^s not the whole tendency of the fpeech to fhow that they 
ftarved themfelves in the midft of abundance ?* I. p. ^ 79 . 

Vlt is so undoubtedly; and, on that very account, did Mr Mason 
inject to third; because, though perhaps not two good meals^ it 
did imply that they had made invo b^ore^ and that would not be 
mpich like starvation. The alteration is ingenious, and makes the 
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eentetice clearer. If third is the genuine reading, it may perhaps 
mean principal^ considering the third meal as tlie most important. 

With respect to the word chtsffy Mr Gilford says, * it is alwe^s 
used in a bad sense, and means a coarse unmamerly clown, at once 
Sordid and wealthy. * That is a mistaken interpretation; the 
word, if ever, has not always that signification. In Decker’s 
Hon. Wh. Fustige says, * Troth, sister, I heard you were 
married to a ,very rich chuff. Viola. I am married to a man that 
has wealth enough and wit enough. Fustigo. A linendtaper, I 
was told, sister. Viola. Very true, a grave citizen. I want no¬ 
thing that a wife can wish from a husband, *—Afterwards, speak- 
of him, Fioratto says, *' He, according to the mildness of his 
breast, entertained the lords, and with courtly discourse beguiled 
the time as much as a citizen might do. * We believe that the 
word has much more afllnity to citizen than to clown. 

In the Bondman iScene I.) we find a proper interpretation of 
Mason’s rejected witn scorn as unintelligible. 

“ He'* a man of ftrangc and referv’d parts. ’* 

‘ Strange here fignifies diftant. M. Mafon. 1 do not pretend to 
know the meaning of diftant parte. Mafiinger, however, is clear 
enough. Strange and referved in his language, is ftrangely (/. e. fingu- 
larly) referved, * II. p. 8 . 

If Mr Gifford had found leisure even to open Johnson’s Dic¬ 
tionary, (though a phrase so common ought perhaps to have been 
familiar to him), he wpuld have seen under the word straagemsi, 
that explanation which he could not pretend to furnish \ (viz. 
‘ uncommunicativeness, distance of behaviour; remoteness from 
common manners or notions, uncouthness. ’) And he might have 
read sundry quotations from Shakespeare, which we think it un¬ 
necessary to cite, for the purpose of showing that Mason’s inter¬ 
pretation, though perhaps superfluous, was perfectly accurate. 

Mr Gifford’s irritation against the former editors, displays itself 
curiously in his mote to a line in the Renegado 5 where, by an im¬ 
proper alteration of caroch into coach, the metre had been 
disturbed. 

* If the reader would have a fpeciraeo of what can be done by a nice 
ear in editing an ancient poet, let him caft an eye on thia line, U 
ftandfl in Coxeter and Mafon. Her fuotmen, her coach, her ujhers, hev 
pages. Tumiiti, tumtiti, ’ S(C. II. p. 153 . 

As Ennitis has used * taratantara ’ for the sound of a trumpet, 
Mr Gifford may perhaps be justified for expressing by f tumtiti,* 
his sense of the error committed by the editors of Massinger. But 
looking upon this as a natural and involuntary exclamation, which 
had been forced from him by the exquisite sensibility of his ear, 
ive wc?e ^prprised at discovering that tlie gentlemen, vi^o have 
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been thus rebuked, might in other passages retort the * timtiti * 
jupon Mr GiiFord with equal propriety. We wUl cite an instance 
from the City Madam, In Mr Gifford's edition. 

* I now repent I ever 

Intended to be honeft. 

{Enter Luke) Serj, Here he comes 
You bad beft tell fo. 

For, Worlhipful Sir, 

You come in time to free us from thefe bandogs. * 

To which we find the following note— 

‘ Mr Mafon reads, ** Here he comes; You had bed him tell fo. ” His 
faHe pointing made hia barbarous interpolation neceffary. The old copy 
is evidently right. * IV. p. 85 . 

Mr Mason made the interpolation solely for the purpose of 
supporting metre which was defective j and Mr Gifford's metri¬ 
cal sensibility must have'quite deserted him, when he asserted 
that a dramatic verse hobbling with only nine syllables, was evi- 
(dently right. There is undoubtedly an error In the passage ^ for 
Massinger is never deficient in his metre, which was very artifi¬ 
cial ; and, in his comedies, is particularly superabundant in unac¬ 
cented syllables; but Mr Mason's interpolation is b^ no means 
satisfactory. The inversion is harsh, and does not accord with 
the author's style; and the words Here he comeSf cannot stand well 
without a reference. Perhaps Massinger had written, ‘ Here he 
comes that you had best tell so.' In the very next scene, we find 
* Here he comes that can best resolve you. * 

We will produce from the same play a passage in which Mr 
Gifford has been guilty of an interpolation not less objectionable 
and more injurious to the sense; imagining that a foot was want¬ 
ing to make riie metre perfect, which does not appear to be the 
case. 

“ Secret, Dead doings, daughter. 

Shav. Doings! fufferings, mother: 

[For poor] men have forgot what doing is. 

And fuch as have to pay for what they do, 

Arc impotent as eunuchs. " 

• A foot is loft in the original, I haVc fubftituted the words between 
brackets) in the hope of reftoring the fenfe of the paflage. * IV. 49 . 

The sense, which was by no means dubious, is rather injured 
by the interpolation; and the construction is not improved by 
connecting the sentence with the foregoing exclamation. A 
simple attention in the division of the lines would have rectified 
the metre. 

Doings ? Sufferings! 

Mother, men have forgot what doing is. 


Mr 
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Mr GifTord has rectified many passages, in which the metre 
was absolutely destroyed by an improper division of the lines in 
Mason's edition; but, notwithstanding the indignation he dis¬ 
plays upon such occasions, he has left many portentous lines^ 
which might have been easily reduced, by the same process, 
within proper dimensions. For instance, in the Bashful Lover— 

* 1 would we were fo rid of them. 

0<7. Why ? ^ 

Goth. 1 fear ooe hath 
The art of memory and will remember. * 

< One hath ' should be the commencement of the second, which 
will bear the addition. In the City Madam we encountered the 
folloMdng formidable verse. 

* I once held you an upright honeft man. I am honefier now. * 

‘ I once keldyou"* ought to liave been printed as the conclusion 
of the foregoing line. Though burthened by the addition, it will 
still come within the rules of Massinger's comic metre, which (as 
we before said) is purposely superabundant in unaccented,sylla- 
hles ;• a liberty which he adopted in imitation of the comic iambics, 
that admit anaptacsts, and dactyles. The lines will stand thus, ^ 

* You are vc ry pdremp tory, priiy you flay ;II once held you 

An up right hon eft man. 1 am honlefter now. ’ 

We could adduce many instances to show that the first verse, 
as we propose to read it, is conformable to Massinger’s rules of 
comic versification. One line of similar structure will be suf¬ 
ficient. 

* And pfoiftijment ojvertake himjwhen he Ieaftjexpef>s|it. ’ 

We have said that this structure of verse is artificial, and not 
arising from negligence, because he aflects that extraordinary a- 
bundaiice of unaccented syllables in the comic parts, as diligent¬ 
ly, as he avoids it in the tragedies and more" dignified parts of 
Ills comedies. Few writers appear to have attended more to 
their versification than Massinger j and however inharmonious 
such lines may be esteemed, their metre has been perhaps as stu¬ 
diously arranged as the most melodious lines of his finer pas¬ 
sages. 

These observations upon Massinger's usual manner of accent¬ 
ing his verse, lead us to propose the alteration of a single word 
in a corrupt passage'in the Unnatural Combat, where Mr Gif¬ 
ford is desirous of interpolating a whole line. 

* But if we find, as moil believe, he hath held 
Intelligence with his accurfed fon, 

Fallen off from all allegiance, and tam’d 
(But for what caufe we know not) the moil bloody 
And fatal enemy this country ever 
Repented to hare brought forth j all compalfion 
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Of what he was, or m«y be, if now pardon’d. 

We fit engaged to ccnfnre him with ali 
Exu’emity and rigour. * I. p. 137.’ 

For all, Mr Mason reads no, wliich is scarcely an English con¬ 
struction—certainly not such English as Massinger would have 
written. Mr Gifibrd proposes to retain ail compassion, and to in¬ 
sert Of his years pas£d over, all consideration. This, however, is 
too great an addition to be made without authority ; and we think 
unnecessary. . As far as we h e observed, when forth is added 
to a verb, it throw.s the accent on forth ; as in Massinger, ‘ Thus 
hollowly break forth ‘ Put forth an inch of taper, * &c.; and, 
imagining that all was a mistake of the printer’s, whose eye might 
have been fixed on the words ‘ with all* in the verse below, we 
propose to read •without cotnpassion ; which will restore the sense 
and the metre, according to the author’s manner. 

The strange inaccuracies of Mason, and his capricious devia¬ 
tions from the original text, might have furnished suflicient 
grounds of animadversion to satisfy an editor of moderate gall; 
but Mr Gifford could not make himself comfortable, without 
travelling out of the record to censure sundry other worthies, for 
the sake of a little variety. When the text docs not furnish liim 
with facilities for such pleasing excursions, a quotation from any 
other author, though perhaps not very apt, is sufficient to smooth 
the way for a little extraneous censure. In the notes to a Very 
Woman, a quotation is introduced from Ben Jonson. 

* 18 yooog phyficiao to the family 

' That, letting God alone, ’ &c. 

After which, we read the following observations, written un¬ 
doubtedly, as the editor has justly observed, without any dispo¬ 
sition to personal satire, and with a due sense of the impropriety 
of converting anantient writer into a libeilist of modern characters. 

* I nav" lio propenfity to pcrfonal fatirc, nor do I think it juft to 
convert »n aniicnt author into a libtilift, by an appropriation of his de- 
feriptions .o modern characters; yet I miift, for once, he indulged in 
faying, that almoft every word heic delivered applies fo forcibly to a 
late pliyfician, that it requires Tome evidence to believe that the lines 
were written nearly two centuries ago. To leffen the wonder, however, 
it may be obferved, that, from the days of Dr Rott to ihofc of Dr 
D—— n, that defeription of men, who, letting God alone, ajerihe to 
nature more than herfbare, have been commonly Jicentious, petulant, and 
tdfeene buffoons. ’ IV. p. afia. 

In the passage just quoted, Mr Gifford has made it so evident 
to the public that he writes with every disposition to courtesy 
and gentleness, and that whatever may appear bitter in his obser¬ 
vations is attributable to that irresistibie impulse by wliich the ef¬ 
fect must follbw the cause, that we shall dismiss alWgctiicr this 
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part of our subject, and proceed to the more pleasing task of 
commendation, where we think it may be fairly bestowed. 

We have already said, that Mr Gifford deserves high praise for 
the diligence with which be has restored the text to its original 
purity, by discarding the alterations and interpolations of the for¬ 
mer editors. In whatever emendations he has proposed, the 
strictest attention has been paid to the style of the author; where¬ 
as Mason’s alterations perpetually sin against it. His explana¬ 
tions of antiquated words are for the most part accurate and use¬ 
ful ; mid, in some instances, he has determined the meaning of 
expressions,, which had not been heretofore properly understood. 
Wc shall quote two notes by Mr Gifford, which we think will 
give satisfaction to our readers. 

“ In •may of youth I did tiijoy one friend. 

* There is no paffage in Shakefpeare on which more has been w/it- 
ten than the following one in Macbeth. 

“ I have lived long enough ; my <afay of life * 

Is fallen into the fere and yellow leaf. ** 

* For vsay of Rfet Johnfon would read May of life ; in which he m 
followed by Colman, Langton, Stevens, and others; and Mr Henley, 
a very confident gentleman, declares, that he “ has now no doubt that 
Shakefpeare wrote May of life^ ** which is alfo the ** fettled opinioo ” 
of Mr Davies! At a 4 ubfequent period, Stevens appears to have chang¬ 
ed his opinion, and acquiefeed in the old reading, •way of life, which 
he interprets, with Mr Mafon, coutfe or progrefi, ** precifely as 
Warburton, whom every moufmg oval hawks atf had done long before. 
Mr Malone follows in the fame track ; and if the words had fignified 
what he fuppofed them to do, nothing more would be neceffury on the 
fubjefl. The fa^ however is, that thefe ingenious writers have miftak- 
en the phrafe, which is neither more nor lefs than a fimple periphrafis 
for life; as way of youth in the text is for youth. A few examples will 
snake this clear. 

If that when I was miftrefs of myfelf, 

And in my way of youth, pure and untainted, 

The Emperor had vouchfafed, ’* &c. Roman Actor, 
i. e. in my youth. 

** So much nobler 

Shall be your •way of jufice. ” Thierry and Theodorct. 
i. e, your juftice. 

“ Thus ready for the •way of death or ftfe^ 

I wait the fharpefl blow. ** Perieles, 
i. e, for death, or life. 

** If all the art I have, or power can do it, 

He fhall be found, and fuch a way of Ju/tics 
Inflidled on him. ” ^een of Corinth. 
i. e. fuch jjjftice. Probably, ” fay the editors, we ibould read 
weight of jufiice; way is very flat 1 ** 


If 
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If we tan wipe out 

The mtay of your we arc yours, Sir. ** Valtfi&man, 

i. e. your offencet. *« To wipe out the way, ” the fame editors again 
remark, ** feems a ftrange phrafe; we apprehend, will be allowed 
a better word; yet we fliould not have fuhftituted it, (they adually 
fold it into the text), « had we not been perfnaded that the old read¬ 
ing was c^wrupt! ” And thus our beft poets are edited ! * &c. IV, 
p. ^ 04 . 

We can only quote the latter part of an excellent note, ex¬ 
planatory of. the expressions cr^ aim and give aim, which appear 
to have been greatly misunderstood. Coxeter had proposed to 
read, cry^ Ay me ! in the following passage. 

* While you cry aim, n 
L ike idle lookers on. * Bondmaa, p. 27 . 

Mr Gifford explains, that to cty aim was to encourage, to give aim, 
to direct* 

f ' Thofe who cried ahn / ftood by the archers j he who gave it was 
Rationed near the butts, and pointed out, after the difeharge, how wide 
or how ihort the arrow fell of the mark. An example or two will make 
all this clear. 

It ill becomes this prefence to cry aim ! 

To thefe iU*tuoed repetitions. ” King John* 
i* e* to encourage. « 

«( lltfore his face plotting his own abufe. 

To which himfdf gives am: 

While the broad arrow with forked head 

MilTcs his brows but narrowly. ” A Mad World my Mafiers^ 

I. e* direds. 

Now to be patient, were to play the pander 
To the viceroy’s bafe embraces, and cry ami / 

While he by force, '* &c. Renegade* 

I. e* encourage. • 

** This way I toll in vain, and give but aim 
To infamy and ruin ; be will fall; 

. My blelling cannot day him. ” The Roaring Ctrl. 

I. e, dtred: them. 

* Standyng rather in his window to crye aime I than helpying any 
waye to part the fraye. Fenton*s TragicA Dijeaurfts. i. e. to en¬ 
courage. 

‘ I myfelf gave' aim thus, See. MiddhhAs Bpamjb Gypfte. i. e. 
dire&ed ’ 11 . p. 27 . 

We regret that Mr Gifford has not oflered to the public his 
own particular observations on die several plays of Massinger, 
which (although, like most editors, he is too partial to his au¬ 
thor) we should have deemed highly interesting; for we have 
much xespect for Mr Gifford's talents and discernments. Instead 
#f meeting with such gratificationj we are annoyed, at the end 
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of every drama, by certain dull and pious dissertations, which, 
if the name of Dr Ireland had not been subjoined to them, we 
should have been inclined to attribute to some itinerant preacher. 

It will not appear wonderful tliat we should have nearly fallen 
into that misconception, since the Doctor, apologizing for the 
task he had undertaken in criticizing Massinger, assures his read¬ 
ers, that ‘ no calling lias been left for it. * IV. p. 583. We quote 
a specimen of Dr Ireland’s observations on the Fatal Dowry, the 
joint production of Field and Massinger, from which the Fair ’ 
Penitent of Rowe was stolen without any acknowledgment. Af¬ 
ter stviting, that it is doubted which passages should be attri¬ 
buted to Field, and which to Ma singer, he adds, 

‘ I pafa with plcafurc from this unintereJHng inquiry to a great moral, 
which, after all the difcufllon bellowed upon this play, is as yet frdh 
and untouched. Cbaraluis dew an offending wife, and the partner of 
her crime, w'ith bis own hand, and was liiinfelf dain. Vengeance 
longs to Heaven ; and, by the Divine will, the adminillratioii of it, for ' 
mortal purpofes, is vetted in the laws. To revenge our own caufe, is tu 
defpife the feat of juftice, and the order of Providence; and to involve 
ourfelves in guilt, and the punittiment of it. Virtue mutt employ ooly 
virtuous means in the coercion of vice itfelf. Her injuries will therefore 
wait upon the laws ; for in the very forms of juttice there is virtue. * 
111 . p. 475. ^ 

On the Virgin Martyr he observes—’ 

* Certainly there is too much horror in this tragedy. The daughters 
of Thcophilus are killed on the ttage. Theophilus himfclf is racked ; 
and Dorothea is dragged by her hair, kicked, tortured, and beheaded. 
Its popularity mutt therefore, in a cunttderable degree, be attributed to 
the intereft occafioned by the contrary agencies of the two fpirits; to 
the glorious vifion of tlx heatifitd Dorothea^ at the concIuGon of the piece, 
and the reappearance of Angelo in his proper charadler, wi/A the facred 
fruits and fionuers from the heavenly garden^ and the croian of immorttditj 
for Theophilus. * I, p. 124. 

We are surprised that Mr Gifford should have condescended 
to print this passage; which would undoubtedly have excited his 
spleen, if it had fallen from Coxeter or Mason. We shall ontjr 
observe, in the words of Mr Gifford, that the glorious vision of 
the beatified Dorothea, ‘ with the poor helps of’ which the stage 
was tlien possessed, must have been somewhat worse than ridi¬ 
culous. ’—* Such was the poverty of the stage ’ (we again quote 
Mr Gifford), *• that it admitted of little variety. A plain curtain 
hung Up in a corner, separated distant regions *, and if a board 
were advanced with Milan or Florence written upon it, the delu¬ 
sion was complete. ^ tablet with pen and ink thrust in^ signified 
that the stage was a counting-house; if these were withdrawn, 
and two stools put in their places, it was then a tavern. Instan¬ 
ces 
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CCS of this may be found in the margin of all our old plays, 
which seem to be copied from the prompter’s books* * Introd. 
p. 76. We imagine, for our part, mat me Virgin Martyr was 
probably indebted for much of its popularity to the very absurdi¬ 
ties and ribaldry from which a modern audience would have most 
revolted; and in some degree, to the fine passages which are in¬ 
termixed with such horrors and obscenity, and must have had a 
powerful effect on the hearers. 

It is not our intention to enter minutely into the merits of 
Massinger’s writings : they are valuable enough to have deserved 
an accurate edition, but we have neither leisure nor inclination 
to discuss them in detail. Mr GJfford will perhaps be offended 
at the little ceremony with which^e treat his favourite dramatist. 
It is natural for men to imbibe a^'Strong partiality for whatever 
has particularly occupied their attendpn. In painting,, in music, 
in almost every artificial amusement,^? certain degree of habit 
and skill is necessary for the discernment of real beauties ; and it 
cannot be surprising, that the constant exercise of that facti¬ 
tious skill, applied to an individual object, should lead to a false 
perception of imaginary beauties. Hence it perpetually happens, 
that, after the assiduous contemplation of any object, the mind 
attaches itself to what it has minutely investigated, and gradually 
leans toii||'mpathize with that from which it would have at first 
revolted. Had we, instead of reviewing Mr Gifford’.s produc¬ 
tion, toiled, like him, through a laborious collation of the text 
of the several editions, we siiould doubtless be more tender of 
Massingei’s dramatical reputation. But although we arc inclined, 
from these considerations, to attribute the excessive praise which 
Mr Gifford has lavished on Massinger, not so much to a faulty 
taste, as to an overweening fondness for the companion of his 
studious hours, wc cannot but express our astonishment at some 
instances in Ids work of what we deem most unmerited approba¬ 
tion. In a note on the Renegade, Mr Gifford says, 

* There it a paffage io Tonnkis’ft Albannazar, which would be ad¬ 
mired even in the nobietf feenet of Shakefpeare. 

* How How the day fltdet on ! when we defire 
Time ’a hafie, he feemt to lofe a match with lobllera } 

And when we wllh him ftay, he impi. bia wings 
With feathers plumed with thought. * 11 . p. 2^7. 

We are not less at a loss to discover that preeminent beauty in 
the following passage, which should have called for such unqua¬ 
lified commendation as Mr Gifford bestow^s upon it. 

* But wherefore c<ime you in divided troops, 

As if the miftreffes would uot accept 

Their fervauts’ ^ardfhip, or the fervants flighted 

Kefufe £0 offer it i You all wear fad looks 3 
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On Perlpol appears not that blunt mirth 
Which his face ufed to promife ; on Munlrofe 
There han^s a heavy dulnefs ; Cleremond 
Droops e’en to death* and Ciarindore hath loft 
Much of his fttarpnefs ; nay, thefe ladies too, 

Whofe fparkling eyes did ufe to fire the court 
With various inventions of delight, 

Part with their fplendour. What's the caufe ? from whence 
Proceeds this alteration ? * 

* Let me call the reader’s attention to the exquifite melody of this 
fpeech : nothing is forced, nothing is inverted. Plainneis and fimplU 
city are all the aids of which the poet lias availed himfelf; yet a more 
perfedl fpecimen of flowing, elegant, and irythmical modulation is not 
to be found in the Engliih language. * II. p. 244. 

Massinger, in our unprejudiced (though perhaps mistaken) opi¬ 
nion, is an eloquent writer j but an indifferent dramatist. Hiy 
comedies have no wit; his tragedies no propriety. In his Bond¬ 
man (one of the best) Pisander tlio Theban disguises himself as 
a slave, and contrives to be sold to the father of Cleora of Syra¬ 
cuse, whom he loves in secret. When I'imoleon has drawn 
forth all the force of Syracuse against an invading enemy, Pisan¬ 
der, for the sake of showing his own continence to his beloved 
Cleora, excites the slaves who remained in Syracuse to fbvolt, 
and in pure good humour to ravish all the Wives and daughters, 
and scourge all the fops, who were left behind in the city. At 
the end of the play, when Timolcon returns with tlie aimy, Pi¬ 
sander, who is known to have been the mover of the rebellion, 
having discovered his name aiid quality, receives Cl4?:Jra for his 
bride with the good-will of all the Syracusans ) and ti ; facetious 
ravishing of their wives and daughters is passed over Iigh*^Iy, asi 
having been a wholesome lesson tc the proud dames of Sicily» 
There is not, according to the best of our recollection, a single 
pathetic scene in all the writings of Massinger; ther* is nor a 
passage, amidst all the butchery which he displays, thkt can draw 
a tear of sympathy from the audience i and he appears to have 
been conscious of his inability to represent a tender emotion, 
which he has scarcely ever attempted. In the Unnatural Com¬ 
bat, a tragedy in which every horror that the mind can imagine 
has been accumulated, and which is by no means destitute of 
terrific beautiefe, two opportunities offered themselves for the re¬ 
presentation of the deepest emotion and distress, and both are 
completely neglected. The one, where 'Uieocrlne heats that her 
father has killed her brother in single combat; the other, where 
Belgarde finds his beloved Theocrine (who had been ravished by 
a rulfian, and turned out half naked in a tempestuous night) ly¬ 
ing dead beside her father. A more dreadful scene cannot be 
VOL. XII. NO. 23, H coru-eived i 
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concciv^l i but the only observations of Celgarde on the occa¬ 
sion arc as follows: 

* All that have eyes to weep 
Spare one tear with me. Theocrine’s .dead. * 

And afterwards, 

* Here’s one retains 

Her native innocence, that never yet 
Call’d down Heaven’s vengeance. ’ 

With those few words from Belgarde, and a dry moral from 
his father, the play concludes. An author, who could dismiss 
such circumstances of distress, without aiming at a single expres¬ 
sion of emotion, must have felt himself incompetent ‘ to ope 
the sacred source of sympathetic tears, * and have shrunk from 
‘i;.' attempt. * The gates of horror’ he has set wide open. 

Massinger’s talents appear to have been better fitted by nature 
^or heroic than dramatic writing ; he excels in dignified scenes ; 
he describes both character and passion with skill; but is unable 
to give them appropriate language and expression: he is eloquent, 
indeed, in every species of description; but his flowing, stately 
petiods, are perhaps too lofty for the stage, and contribute to 
rend^ his plays heavy and wearisome to tlie reader; while those 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, with equal faults, are far more di¬ 
verting. We shall quote a few passages as specimens of Mas¬ 
singer’s eloquent language. 

* They have drawn together 
Two royal armies, full of fiery youth ; 

Of equal fpirit to dare, and power to do: 

So near entrench’d, that ’tie beyond all hope 
Of human counfel they can e’er be fever’d. 

Until it be determined by the fword 
Which hath the better caufe : for the fuccefs 
Cqpcludes the vidfor innocent, and the vanquifli’d 
Mofl|miferably guilty. How uncertain 

The fortune of the war is, children know ; 

And, it being in fufpenfe, on whofe fair tent 
Wing’d Vi 6 lory will make her glorious ftand, 

You cannot blame the Duke, though he appear 
Perplex’d and troubled. ’ I. p. 240 . Duke of Milan. 

* This beauty, in the bloifom of my youth, 

When my fire knew no ^ulterate incenfe. 

Nor I no wiy to flatter but my fondnefs; 

In all the bravery my friends could Ihow me. 

In all the faith my innocence could give me, 

In the befi language my true tongue could tell me, 

And all the brwen fighs xny iick heart lent me, 

I fued and ferv’d: lopg did J love thii lady, 

l«ng 
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Long was my travail, long my trade to win her; 

With all the duty of my foul I ferv*d her. * 

IV. P- 315 , -dl Wsmau. 

The Virgin Martyr, which was the joint production of Decker 
and Massinger, and contains more horrors, more absurdities and 
obscurity, than most of these dramas, affords perhaps as many 
fine passages as any other; and the difference between the style 
of Decker and Massinger, is in many parts very distinguishable. 
Decker is less fluent and stately, hath more of conceit, and ad¬ 
mits occasional rhymes. The following scene, between Dorothea 
and the attendant angel, is evidently from the pen of Decker, 
and written in his best manner. 

• Dor, My book and taper, 

‘ Angela, Hpre, nioft holy miftrefs. 

‘ Dor, Thy voice fends forth fuch inufiCj that I never 
Was ravilh’d with a mure ccleflial found. 

Were every fervant in the world like thee 
So full of goodnefs, angels would come down 
To dwell with us ; thy name is Angelo, 

- And like that name thou art: get theC to reft. 

Thy youth with too much watching is oppreft. 

< Ang, No, my good lady, I could weary ftars. 

And force the watchful moon to lofe her eyes 
By my late watching, but to wait on you. 

When at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 

Methinks I’m finging with fome quire in heaven, 

So bleft I hold me in your company. 

Therefore, my moft lov’d miftrefs, do not bid 
Your boy, fo ferviceable^ to get hence. 

For then you break his heart 

* Dor, Be nigh me ftill, then ; 

In golden letters down I’ll fet that day. 

Which gave thee to me. Little did I hope 
To meet fuch worlds of comfort in thyfelf. 

This little pretty body : when I coining 
Forth of the temple, heard my beggar boyi 

My fweet-faced godly beggar boy, crave an altns^ 

Which with glad hand I gave, with lucky hand! 

And when 1 took thee home, my moft chafte bofoih 
Methoufi^t was flU’d with no hot wanton fire. 

But with a holy flame, mounting fince higher 
On wings of cherubims, than it did beforev 

* Ang, Proud am 1, that my lady’s raodeft eye 
So likes fo poor a fervant. 

* Dor, I have offer’d 

Handfuls of bttt to behold thy father ; 

I would leave khsadotnl, were I Queen of fomei 

* Ha To 
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To dwell with thy good father; for the fon- 
Bewitching me fo deeply with his prefence^ 

He that begot him muft do’t ten times more. 

I pray thee, my fweet boy, (how me thy parents ;• 

Be not alhamed. 

* Ang, I am not; I did never 
Know who my mother w'as ; but by yon palace. 

Fill’d with bright heavenly courtiers, I dare afliire you. 

And pawn thefe eyes tipon it, and this hand, 

My father is in heaven, ’ 8cc, I. p. 32 . 

After the death of Dorothea, who is tortured and beheaded on 
the stage, Theophilus, the brutal instrument of Dioclesian’s per¬ 
secutions, is converted to Christianity by the sound of celestial 
music, and the reappearance of the attendant angel. The words 
Angelo to Theophilus are very impressive. 

* Angrh. Fix thy foot there. 

Nor be thou (liaken with a Cafar’s voice, 

Though thoufand deaths were in it. ’ 

The scene that follows between Dioclesian and Theophilus, is 
undoubtedly Massingeris j and We cannot quote a better speci¬ 
men of his eloquence. 

^ * DiocL Why, they (i. e. the Roman dames'^ did die, Theo¬ 

philus, and boldly; 

This did no more, (i. e. Dorothea,\ 

‘ Theopb, They out of defperation. 

Or for vainglory of an aftermame. 

Parted with life : this had not mutinous fons. 

As the ralh Gracchi were ; nor war this faint 
A doating mother, as Cornelia was ; 

This loft no hufband, in whofe overthrow 
Her wealth and honour funk ; no fear of want 
Did make her being tedious; but aiming 
At an immortal crown, and in His caufe 
V7I>o only can beftow it, who fent down 
Legions of miniftering angels to bear up 
Her fpotlefs foul to heaven ; who entertain’d it 
With choice celeftial muftc, equal to 
The motion' of the fpheres; (he, uncompell’d. 

Changed this life for a better. My lord Sapritius, 

You were prelent at lier death ; did you e’er hear 
Such ravi(bing founds ^ 

* Sapr, Yet you faid then, ’twas witchcraft 
And devili(h illufions. 

‘ Theoph, I then heard it 

With (inful ears, and belch’d out blafphemous words 
Againft his Deity, which then I knew not, 

Nor did haSeve in him, 


* DiocU 
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‘ Dioel, Why, doft thou now { 

Or dar’ft thou, in our hearing— 

‘ Tbeoph, Were my voice 
As loud as is his thunder, to be heard 
Through all the world, all potentates on earth 
Ready to burft with rage, ihould they but hear it; 

Though hell, to aid their malice, lent her furies ; 

Yet 1 would fpeak, and fpeak again, and boldly, 

I am a Chriftian, and the powers you worfiiip 
JBut dreams of fools and madmen. 

Max, Lay hands on him. 

Dioel, Thou twice a child ! for doating age fo makes thee 
Thou couldll not elfe, thy pilgrimage of life 
Being almoil paft through, in this laft moment 
Oeftroy whate'er thou haft done good or great. 

Thy youth did promife much ; and, grown a man 
Thou mad’ft it good, and with increafe of years 
Thy adions ftill better’d ; as the fun 
Thou did’ft rife glorioufly, keptft a conftant courfe 
In all thy journey ; and now, in the evening. 

When thou (houldft pafs with honour to thy reft, 

Wilt thou fall like a meteor i* L 113 . 

We shall now quote the description of the characters of the 
and father in the Unnatural Combat. 

* I have fat with him in his cabin a day together* 

Yet not a fyliable exchanged between us. 

Sigh he did often, as if inward grief 
And melancholy at that inftant would 
Choke up his vital fpirits ; and now and then 
A tear or two, as in derifion of 
The toughnefs of his rugged temper, would 
Fall on his hollow cheeks, which, but once fek* 

A- fudden fiafli of fury did dry up ; 

And laying then bis hand upon his fword, 

He would murmur, but yet fo as I oft heard him. 

We fhall meet, cruel father, yes we fliall; 

When I’ll exadt, for every womanifh drop 
Of forrow from thefe eyes, a ftrift account 
•Of much more from thine heart.— 

—Yet what makes 

The miracle greater, when from the maintop 
A fail’s deferied, all thoughts that do concern 
Himfelf laid by, no lion pincii’d with hunger 
Roufes himfelf more fiercely from his den. 

Than he comes on the deck : and there how wifely 
He gives direeftions, and how ft out he is 
Jn his.executions* we to admiration 

H 3 
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To dwell with thy good father ; for the fon- 
Bewitching me fo deeply with his prefenccy 
He that begot him muft do*t ten times more. 

I pray thee, my fweet boy, fliow me thy parents ; 

Be not afhamed. 

* Ang. I am not; I did never 
Know who my mother was ; but by yon palace. 

Fill’d with bright heavenly courtiers, 1 dare affure you, 

And pawn thefe eyes upon it, and this hand, 

My father is in heaven, ’ &c. I. p. 32 . 

After the death of Dorothea, who is tortured and beheaded on 
tbe stage, Theophilus, the brutal instrument of Dioclesian’s per¬ 
secutions, is converted to Christianity by the sound of celestial 
music, and the reappearance of the attendant angel. The words 
Angelo to Theophilus are very impressive. 

* Angelo. Fix thy foot there. 

Nor be thou fliaken with a Caefar’s voice. 

Though thoufand deaths were in it. ’ 

The scene that follows between Dioclesian and Theophilus, is 
undoubtedly Massinger’s \ and cannot quote a better speci¬ 
men of his eloquence. 

* Diocl. Why, they (i. e. the Roman dames') did die, Thco- 
philus, and boldly; 

This did no more, (i e. Dorothea.), 

* Theoph. They out of defperation,. 

Or for vainglory of an after-name. 

Parted with life : this had not mutinous fons. 

As the raft Gracchi were ; nor war this faint 
A doating mother, as Cornelia was : 

This loft no huftand, in whofe overthrow 
Her wealth and honour funk ; no fear of want 
Did make her being tedious; but aiming 
At an immortal crown, and in His cauie 
V71)o only can beftow it, who fent down 
X.egions of miniftering angels to bear up 
Her fpotlefs foul to heaven ; who entertain’d it 
With choice celeftial mulic, equal to 
The motion of the fpheres ; fte, uncompell’d. 

Changed this life for a better. My lord Sapritius, 

You were prefent at her death ^ did you e’er hear 
Such ravifting founds i 

* Sapr, Yet you faid then, ’twas witchcraft 
And devilift illufions. 

* Theoph, I then heard k 

With iinful ears, and belch’d out blafphemous words 
Againft his Deity, which then 1 knew not, 

Nor did bffteve in him, 


♦ DlocL 
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* DiocL Why, doft thou now ? 

Or dar*ft thou, in our hearing— 

* Theoph, Were my voice 
As loud as is his thunder, to be heard 
Througli all the world, all potentates on eaith 
Heady to burft with rage, ihould they but hear it; 

Though hell, to aid their malice, lent her furies ; 

Yet I would fpeak, and fpeak again, and boldly, 

I am a Chriltian, and -the powers you wordiip 
JBut dreams of fools and madmen. 

Max^ Lay hands on hint. 

DiocL Thou twice a child ! for doating age fo makes thee 
Thou couldft not elfe, thy pilgrimage of life 
Being almod pad through, in this lad moment 
Dedroy whate’er .thou had done good or great. 

Thy youth did promife much ; and, grown a man 
Thou mad’d it good, and with increafc of years 
Thy actions dill better’d ; as the fun 
Thou did’d rife glorioudy, keptd a condant courfe 
In all thy journey ; and now, in the evening. 

When thou fhouldd pafs with honour to thy red. 

Wilt thou fall like a meteor ? * 1. 113. 

We shall now quote the description of the characters of the 
oon and father in the Unnatural Combat. 

< I have fat with him in his cabin a day together^ 

Yet not a fyllable exchanged between us. 

Sigh he did often, as if inward grief 
And melancholy at that indant would 
Choke up his >vite] fpirits ; and now and then 
A tear or two, as in derifion of 
The toughnefs of his rugged temper, would 
Fall on his hollow cheeks, which, but once fek, 

A fudden flalh of fury did dry up ; 

And laying then his hand upon his fword, 
lie would murmur, but yet fo as I oft heard him, 

We fhall meet, cruel father, yes we fhall; 

When I’ll exa£t, fiw every womanifli drop 
Of forrow from thefe eyes, a ilridt account 
Of much more from thine heart.— 

—Yet what makes 

The miracle ^ater, when from the maintop 
A fail’s defened, all tlioughts that do concern 
Himfelf laid by, no lion pinch’d with hunger 
Roufes himfelf more fiercely from lus den. 

Than he comes on the deck : and there how wifely 
He gives dire^ions, and how dout he is 
In his .executions, we to admiration 

H, 


Have 
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Have been eyewitneffes. Yet he never minda 
The booty when ’lis made ours; bu:, aa if 
The danjjer in the purchafe of the prey 
Delighted him much more than the reward. 

Hie will made known, he does retire himfelf 
To his private contemplation ; no joy 
?->:|)rei8’d by him for viftory. * 1. I46* 

* I have known him (i. e. the father) 

Trom his firft youth, but never yet obferved, 

In all the palFages of his life and fortunes 

Virtues fo mix'd with vices: valiant the world fpcaks hint, 

But with that bloody ; liberal in his gifts too, 

But to maintain his prodigal expenfe, 

A fierce extortioner; an impotent lover 
Of women for a ilafii; but, his fires quench’d. 

Hating as deadly. ' I. 272. 

following passage from the OJd Law, which was the joint 
of Massinger, Rowley and Middleton, is eminently beauti¬ 
ful } though it may be questionable whether the lines should be 
attributed to him—the fourth line especially. 

* Does the kind root bleed out its livelihood 
In parent difiribution to his branches, 

Adorning them with all his glorious fruits, 
proud that his pride is feen while he's uufeen j 
And mufi not gratittide Jefeend again 
To comfort his old limbs iu fruitlefs winter ? 

Improvident or at leaft partial nature ! 

(Weak woman in this kind) who in thy la!l tcemi.;g 

Forgetteft Hill the former, ever making 

•phe burthen of thy laft throes the deareft darluig ! 

,0 yet in noble man reform, reform it, 

And make us better than thofe vegetives, 

Whofe fouls die with them. Nature, as thou art old. 

If hne and juftice be not dead in thee. 

Make fome the pattern of tby piety, 

Left all do turn unnaturally againft thee, 

And thou be blamed for our oblivious 


And hrutiih reludlations I ' IV. 472. 

A piay> entitled tlic Parliament of Love, (which is not fo bo 
found in the former editions of Massinger), has been printed 
from an old MS. by Mr Gifford, and is in parts imperfect- 
The editor informs us that ‘ it is beyond all possibility of doubt 
the genuine work of Massinger. ’ It is entered in the Master of 
the Revels’ book with Massinger’s name, but in the Stationers’ 
book with Rowley's : and a play of the same name by W. Rowley 
Was in the number of those destroyed by Mr Warburton’s scr- 

4 , % I r ' 

vant. 
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vant. The editor is very sparing of the grounds of Jiis decided 
opinion ; but the internal evidence is to us satisl'actory j and, af¬ 
ter perusing the play, we had not the least hesitation in assent¬ 
ing to the assertion, that it is undoubtedly the work of Massin¬ 
ger. His style is easily recognized throughout the whole. We 
cannot, however, equally assent to the praise which Mr Gifford’s 
4 >artiality has lavished on it. The language is good, but the play 
has little other merit. Wc shall extract from it one passage, 
which is a good specihien of Massinger's fluent and elegant ver¬ 
sification. 

* If I bring with me 
One thought, but of fubmiflion and forrow. 

Or nourifh any hope, but that your goodnefs 
May pleafe to flgn my pardon, may 1 perifli 
In your difplcafure 1 which to me is more 
Than fear of hell hereafter. I confefs 
The violence I offered to your fw'eetnefs 
In my prefumption, with lips impure 
To force a touch from yours, a greater crime. 

Than if I fhould have mix’d lafeivious flames 
With thofe chafte fires that burn at Dian’s altar. 

That ’twas a plot of treafon to your virtues 
To think you could be tempted, or believe 
You were not falhion’d in a purer mould, 

A nd made of purer clay, than other women. 

Since you are then the Phcjnix of your time. 

And e’en now, while you blefs the earth, partake 

Of their angelical eflence, imitate 

Heaven’s aptnefs to forgive, when mercy’s fued for. 

And once more take me to your grace and favour. ’ II. 278. 

In p. 252, we observe an cn'or of the MS. (or perhaps of the 
press) which has escaped Mr Gifford’s observation. ‘ i’ll rut 
out for a second, * should have been, * I’ll out for a second, * 
as appears clearly by reference to p. 268. 

We have perhaps already transgressed the limits w’e had pre¬ 
scribed to ourselves in the discussion of the merits of Massir^cr’s 
writings; and shall now dismiss this article, assuring Mr Gifford, 
that we are thankful to him for his edition, which is an acquisi¬ 
tion to the public : and though we have held it our duty to cen- 
•sure his asperity against those who are beneath him in literary 
attainments, wc respect his talents, and admire his industry. 
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Art. VI 1 . Biikerian Lecture on the Force of Percussion, By WiU 
liam Hyde Wollaston, M. D. Sec. R. S. From the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions for 1806 . 

'“pHOUGH Mechanics is the branch of science that boasts of the 
highest certainty next to Arithmetic and Geotnetry, some 
of its conclusions have been controverted,, and have given rise to 
considerable debate. Of this sort are the propositions concerning 
the measure of the force of bodies in motion; where two very 
different opinions have been entertained, each professing to be 
supported by experiment and demonstration. In this quarter 
mechanics comes in contact with metaphysics ; the idea of force 
or of power belongs to both; and the latter science seems, in 
vionsequence, to have imparted to the former a degree of uncer- 
i.dnty that corresponds not well with its ordinary character, 
['hough the mathematics, both pure and mixt, are thus apt 
> contract a little obscurity, in the neighbourhood of a science 
■Uiore remarkable for the grandeur than the distinctness of its ob¬ 
jects, they do not, on that account, suffer any lasting injury: 
discussion restores them, sooner or later, to their native purity, 
and puts them in possession of that evidence which marks the 
perfection of knowledge. 

If we examine what has happened with respect to the angle of 
contact, the method of indivisibles, the geometry of infinites,&c.&c. 
we shall find, that this process has invariably taken place; and that, 
in the question concerning the force of percussion, the same thing 
is now exemplified ; insomuch that it is no longer doubted that 
this force may, with perfect truth, be considered as proportional, 
either to the quantity of,matter multiplied into the velocity, or 
to the quantity of matter multiplied into the square of the velo¬ 
city, according to the nature of the effect which it is destined to 
produce. 

The learned and ingenious author of the present dissertation, 
to whose inventive powers many different departments of science 
will always acknowledge their obligations, does not appear to 
have chosen the subject of his lecture with a view to discovery, 
or to the invention, either of any new experiment, or new ar¬ 
gument, by which the truth was to be established; but with a 
view, which is hardly less important-r-to state the matter clearly, 
and, as he tells us himself, to consider which of the opinions 
respecting thft force exerted by moving bodies is. most conform¬ 
able to the usual meaning of the word,—and to show, that the 
explanation giveii by Newton of the third law of motion, is ii^ 
no respect favourable to those who, in their view of the question,^ 
have ^en ci^^d Nevtonia^s. * 
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In entering on this discussion. Dr Wollaston has described an 
experiment, in which both the measures of force have their reali¬ 
ty ascertained, in a manner very incontrovertible, but not a little 
paradoxical, at the same time. 

* Let a ball of clay, or of any other foft and wholly inelaftic fab- 
ftance, be fufpended at reft, but free to move in any dircAion with the 
ilighteft tmpulfe; and let there be two pegs, fimilar and equal in every 
refpeft, inferted flighlly into its oppofite fides. Let there be alfo two 
other bodies, A and B, of any magnitude, which are to each other in 
the proportion of 2 to 1, fufpended in fuch a pofition, that when per- 
feftly at reft they (hall be in contafl with the extremities of the oppo- 
fite pegs, without prtfling againft them. Now, if thefe bodies were 
made to fwing with motions fo adapted, that, in falling from hetghta 
in the proportion of 1 to 4, they might ftrike at the fame inftant s* 
gaiufl the pegs oppofite to them, the ball of clay would not be moved 
from its place to either fide ; ncverthelefs, the peg impelled by the fmi.!. 
er body B, which has the double velocity, would be found to have pt- 
netrated twice as far as the peg impelled by A. * 

* One fide obferving that the ball of clay, remains unmoved, confiders 
the proof indifputable, that the aftion of the body A is equal to that 
of B, and that their forces are properly meafured by their momenta, 
which arc equal, becaufe their velocities are in the fitnple iuverfe ratio 
of the bodies. Their opponents think it. equally proved, by the un¬ 
equal depths to which the pegs have penetrated, that the Cdufes of thefe 
effeds are unequal, as they find to be the cafe in their eftimaiion of the 
forces by the fquares of the velocities. One party is fatisfied, that e- 
qual momenta can refill equal preffures during the fame time : the other 
party attend to the fpaces through which the fame moving force is ex¬ 
erted ; and finding them in the proportion of 2 to !, are convinced 
that the •ois viva of a body in motion is juftly elliroated by its magni¬ 
tude and the fquare of its velocity, jointly, * 

The statement we wouUl offer of the propositions on which 
these two different results depend, is the following—^That if 
on a body there act any number of accelerating or retarding 
forces in succession, and if each force he multiplier into the 
time during which it acts, the sum of all these nrodects will 
be proportional to the vekeity acquired by the body j but if each 
force be multiplied into the distance over which the body moves 
while that force is acting on it, the sum of all these products 
will be proportional to the square of the velocity acquired by the 
body. 

These two propositions are not only true, but they are neces¬ 
sarily connected with one another ; and the second may easily be 
shown to be the unavoidable consequence of the -first^ This is 
actually done by Newton, in the 88th Prop, of the First Book of 
the Principa, one of the most useful in the whole theory of 

ifootion. 
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motion, and hardly different from the second of the propositions 
now enunciated. 

The first demonstration, therefore, of the proposition on which 
the whole theory of the vis viva is actually founded, is the 
work of Newton himself; and whatever was his own opinion 
concerning the measurement of force, he was certainly in pos¬ 
session of the key to the solution of the difficulty, and of the 
true principle on which it was to be ultimately decided. The 
Newtonians who have engaged in this controversy, may not al¬ 
ways have been aware, that the Principia contained the demon¬ 
stration of all that was sound both in their own argument and 
in that of their adversaries ; and may therefore, agreeably to Dr' 
Wollaston’s remark, have maintained propositions which the au¬ 
thor of their philosophy would not have been inclined to support. 

In considering the use made of the two different measures of 
I'uce, in science or in art. Dr Wollaston has the following re¬ 
mark. 

* The former conception of a qnantity dependent on the continuance 
of a given vis motiva for a certain time, may have its ufe, when correft- 
ly applied, in certain philofophical confiderationa ; but the latter idea of 
a quantity rcfulting from the fame force, exerted through a determinate 
fpacct is of greater pra^ical utility, as it occurs daily in the ufual oc¬ 
cupations of men ; fince any quantity of work performed is always ap- 
pretiated by the extent of efre6f rcfulting from their exertions; for it is 
well known, that the railing of any great weight forty feet, would re¬ 
quire four times as much labour as would be required to raife an equal 
weight to the height of ten feet; and that, in its flow defeent, the for¬ 
mer would produce four times the efFe£t of the latter in continuing the 
motion of any kind of machine. * 

Now, with the judgment here given as to the respective utility 
of the two measures of the force of moving bodies, we cannot 
entirely agree } thotigh we differ from Dr Wollaston with con¬ 
siderable diffidence j and the more, that his opinion is supported 
by one of the greatest authorities in practical mechanics of which 
this or any other country can boast—the late Mr Smeaton. That 
excellent engineer, in a paper on the Collision of Bodies, pub¬ 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1782 , and in a for¬ 
mer one inserted in the same work for 1751 , has given the name 
of Mechanical Power to that force in moving bodies, which is sup¬ 
posed proportional lo their quantity of matter multiplied into the 
square of their velocities; and he has contended, that it is to 
this quantity that the effect of machines destined to produce mo¬ 
tion is always proportional. In hydraulic engines, he endeavours 
jto prove the truth of this maxim by a series of experiments, in- 
Etituted with a degree of skill, ingenuity and exactness, altoge¬ 
ther worthy of his high reputation. In deducing his conclusions 
‘ from 
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^om them* however, he has not observed, that his measure of 
mechanical <^ect is one that involves the very principle he is ob¬ 
jecting to, and virtually supposes that ^ect to be represented by 
the quantity of matter moved, multiplied, n< 5 t into the squar^ 
but into the simple power of its velocity. He defines (Experi¬ 
mental Inquiry, p. 6.) the measure of the effect of a machine to 
be the weight raised, multiplied into' the height to which it is 
raised in a given time; so that, if the time is not given, the mea¬ 
sure of the effect is the product of the weight raised, into the 
height to which it is raised, divided by the time. Now, tliis is 
the same thing with the weight raised, multiplied into the velo¬ 
city simply, for if TF be the weight raised, h the height to which 
it is moved in the time t, and v its velocity, the effect, by the 
... W X h 

preceding definition, is-. But v being the velocity with which 


IV moves, we have h zz and therefore 


W Xh IV X 


W X V; and X v is therefore equal to the effect. Thus, -n 
the very outset of the investigation, the principle of the vis viva^ 
or tvcchanical power ^ is in fact abandoned, in consequence of in¬ 
cluding time in the measure of ^:he effect, without which, how¬ 
ever, that measure would be imperfect, and of no use for many 
of the objects which mechanical contrivances have in view. This 
circumstance appears evidently not to havo been observed by 
Mr Smeaton. Had he used me algebraic, instead of the ordi¬ 
nary language, such an oversight could not have happened. The 
envelope which the latter affords for such nice ideas as those of 
force or of power, is not transparent enough, if we may say so, 
to allow all their relations to be clearly perceived ; and hence one 
of those relations, though not far removed from the surface, has 
escaped the eye of a very sagacious and penetrating observer. 

This remark being admitted, we shall easily discover that Mr 
Smeaton’s conclusions, which appear most hostile to what is call¬ 
ed the Newtonian measure of force, are, in fact, perfectly con¬ 
sistent with it. This holds particularly as to the second of his 
general maxims, deduced from a comparison of experiments 
on undershot wheels, where the expense of water was the same, 
but the velocity different. That maxim is, that the expense of 
water being the same, the effect will be nearly as the height of 
^he effective head, or (as it is expressed in maxim third) as the 
square of the velocity of the water. This conclusion seems, at 
first siglvt, quite in favour of the theory of mechanical force> as 
laid down by our author, and the other supporters of .the vis 
viva; and yet we shall presently find, that it is perfectly conform¬ 
able to the other theory, and to those reasonings of Desaguliers 

and 
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and Maclaurin, which Mr Smeaton has censured, as leading to 
conclusions altogether wide of the truth. 

Let c be the velocity of the stream, v that of the wheel, A the 
area of the part of the float-board immersed in the water, g the 
velocity which a heavy body acquires in one second when falling 
freely. Then c — v will be the relative velocity of the stream 
and the wheel, or the velocity with which the water strikes the 

wheel; and if we take A, a fourth proportional to g*, (c _ v)* 

and 4 gt A will be the height from which a body must fall to ac- 

<5uire the velocity c — v, and will be equal to . Where- 

fore, by a prop- well known in Hydraulics, the circumference of 
the wheel is urged by the weight of a column of water, of which 

(c _v)* 

the section is uii, and the height ’ and of which the soli¬ 

ng 

, ... 

-' Thus far the investigation is 


Uity is therefore ^ X 




applicable to all undershot wheels, and to all hydraulic engines 
of a similar construction. But to bring it to the case of those 
experiments in vi'hich the expenditure of the water was the same, 
let £ be equal to that expenditure, that is, to the cubic inches 

delivered in one second, then A'sz. —, and so the pressure of the 

water, or the intensity of the impelling power = — (r — v)*. 

Now, if the resistance overcome, or the weight raised, be =: liT', 
and its velocity », then when the machine has attained a state of 
uniform motion, the momenta of the resisting and impelling for- 

ces must be equal j that is, JV x u=z — v)*v. The quan¬ 
tity VT X u will therefore be a •maximum, when (c — v)*v is a 

E 

maximum, the coeificient being constant, and v alone being 

variable. But [c — vYv is a maximum, as is easily shown, when 
V zz yC, and therefore W x u is also a maximum in that case. 
Now, W X u has already been shown to be the measure of the 
effect of the machine; therefore, the effect of the machine is 
greatest when w = \c, that is, when the velocity of the wheel 
is one third of the velocity of-the water which impels it. In that 

p 

4:ase, also, the quantity — (c — v)*v, which is always equal 

zgc 

'' 4*^^ c jB 

to the effect; becomes ri- X — s ^ * therefore the 

SJgc g 3 2g 27 

sngximum of effect is proportional to c* or to the square of the 

velocity 
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velocity of the stream; which is precisely Mr Smeaton’s third 
maxim, as deduced from his own experiments. In the same 
way might the truth of his fourth maxim, that, when the aperture 
of the sluice is given, and when the height of the head varies, the 
effect is as the cube of the velocity of the water, be deduced from 
the received principles of Hydraulics j and yet Mr Smeaton evi* 
dently considers both these maxims as inconsistent with those prin¬ 
ciples. Here, tlierefore, this ingenious man has evidently fallen into 
an error ^ and this he has done, either from not having thorough¬ 
ly considered the measure which he himself had assigned to the 
or from not clearly perceiving that when a machine comes 
to its state of uniform motion, it is not because the resisting and 
impelling powers are equal, but because their momenta are equal; 
that is to say, the resisting power multiplied into its velocity, equal 
to the impelling power multiplied into its velocity. 

We have gone over the above investigation with more minute . 
ness than a matter of so little difficulty may seem to require; 
because we wished that it might appear quite plain from what 
sources all the reasoning was derived, and that no part of it in¬ 
volved the idea of mecJianical jjonver, or of the vis viva. The only 
part of it that can be suspected of doing so, is the hydraulic 
proposition concerning the impulse of a fluid j but it is certain 
that this theorem, though one of those about which some dift'er- 
ence of opinion has arisen, can be deduced in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner from the nature of fluids, without any appeal to the doctrine 
of the vis viva. 

At the same time that the theorems, derived in the manner ex¬ 
emplified above, bring out results that agree with Mr Smeaton’s 
experiments as to the proportion between effects arising from 
diffierent impulses, yet it must be acknowledged that they do not 
agree well as to the' absolute quantities. Thus, the greatest 
efibet is assigned by the theory, in the case of undershot wheels, 
to that velocity of the wheel which is one tJiird of the vt locity of 
the stream. Mr Smeaton found, that the velocity which gives 
the greatest effect, is between ^ and but nearer to the latter. 
The theory gives the maximum load ^ of the knpelling power ; 
Mr Smeaton’s experiments make these quantities anproach very 
near to equality. Whatever be the reason of a difference that 
falls out on the opposite side to what is usual, the practical result 
being more favourable than the theoretical, it certainly does not 
lye in any thing which the introduction of the vis viva would cor¬ 
rect. Were we, for example, to suppose that the forces of the 
single particles of the fluid, to put the wheel in motion, are as the 
squares of the velocities, we should then have, for the expres¬ 
sion of the impelling force, (r v)* multiplied into some con¬ 
stant 
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stant coefficient, so that the greatest effect would be when 
(<r — was a maximum^ which happens when v = or when 
the velocity of the wheel is only one fourth of diat of the 
stream. On this supposition, also, the effect would be as the 
fourth power of the velocity : both of which conclusions arc 
perfectly inconsistent w'ith Mr Smeaton’s experiments, and with 
all the best established maxims in hydraulics- To whatever 
cause, therefore, the imperfection of tne theory of the machines 
moved by water is to be ascribed, it is not to any ihiiw that 
would be corrected by the introduction of a measure of force 
different from that which is commonly in use. If we are right 
in this conclusion, it is evident that a large class of machines, 
all those, namely, that are moved by the impulsion of fluids, are 
taken from the list of those of which the effect is best estimated 
Ly u'hat Mr Smeaton has called Mechanical Force. We believfe 
j\e same conclusion may be extended to many more j though 
V perfectly agree w'ith Dr Wollaston, that when all that is to 
be determined is the quantity of effect that corresponds to a 
certain force, without any reference to time, the principle of 
the w/ viva will afford the simplest and shortest way of deter¬ 
mining that quantity. 

There is, however, a consideration different from any that has 
been yet mentioned, w^hich, if we mistake not, both in science 
and in art, will very much decide to what measure of force the 
mechanist must have recourse. The nature of the propositions 
on which those measures are founded, must be consulted ; from 
w'hence it will appear whether the one or the other is most 
easily applicable to a given case. 

The first method of measuring the force of percussion, is 
foundetl on this principle, that if the pressure or accelerating 
force, tliat acts uniformly during any interval of time, be mul¬ 
tiplied mto that time, and if the sum of all the products so 
formed be taken, that sum will be proportional to the simple 
power of the velocity communicated. Now,, this theorem, in 
order that it .nay be used readily, requires that the relation be¬ 
tween the forces and the time should be knownor, in other 
words, that we should be able readily to express the force in 
terms of the time, or die time in terms of the force j ip cither 
case, the determination of the velocity is reduced to a problem 
in the sumniatlim of series, or in the quadrature of curves, more 
mr less difficult as the relation between the time and the force is 
more or less complicated. 

Again, the second method of finding the velocity communi¬ 
cated by the successive impulses of an accelerating force, is by 
multiplying each force into thfe length of the line over which the 

body 
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body has moved while that force acted on it j and the sum of 
all these products will be proportional to the square of the ve¬ 
locity, and, of course, the square root of the said sum, to the velo¬ 
city itself. 

Now it is obvious, that in order to apply this theorem to any 
case, we must be able to express the forces in terms of the dis¬ 
tances at which they act; for then the sum of the products 
described in the theorem will either be found by the sum¬ 
mation of series, or the quadrature of curves; so that the 
thing wanted will be determined. The circumstance, there¬ 
fore, which distinguishes the one of these kinds of dynamical 
problems from the other, is, whether the forces that produce the 
motion can be most easily expressed in terms of the time reck¬ 
oned from a given instant, or in terms of the distance reckon-' i 
from a given point. Instances of both cases are easy to be gi r.. 
Suppose it required to determine the velocity of a body ac*. 
ated or retarded by the action of a constant force, as heavy 
dies are in their descent or ascent at the surface of the earth;—• 
In this case, either of the two methods may be employed indif¬ 
ferently. The force being given, if it be multiplied into the 
time during which it acts, the product will be proportional to 
the velocity, according to the Hrst proposition. And in the same 
way, if the given force be multiplied into the distance passed 
over, the square root of the product will be proportional to the 
velocity ; and thus, in either way, may the velocity, with nearly 
equal facility, be determined. It must be determined in both 
ways to make the investigation complete; and it is a matter of 
indilFerence with which we begin. 

But it is not so if the accelerating force is variable, and ex¬ 
pressed by some function of the distance from a given point, (as 
gravitation really is when we take in a considerable range): the 
first step in the inquiry must be made by help of the second pro¬ 
position, that is, by multiplying the force into the fluxion of the 
distance from the said point, and making the fluent (which will 
easily be found) equal to the square of the velocity. The ve¬ 
locity being thus expressed in terms of the distance, the time 
required for moving over a given distance will next be found. 
It is in this way that Newton has resolved the very problem here 
proposed, in the 39th proposition of the first book of the Prin- 
cipia, before referred to. It is therefore according as the data 
in any problem furnish means for integrating one or other of 
the formulas derived from the propositions above mentioned, that 
the one or the other must be employed in the solution of that 
problem. 

Xn the use of this second method, however^ there is a circum- 

Stance 




stanc'^ that rhust be attended to that m.Tke$ the.tIieoT«t!B';$t1|tfl^. 
tnoro complex than in the enunciation just gitreh, and a 
more embatrassing in the application. If the velocity treatedt:^ 
does not be^n 0|r end with the distance at which the action 
the force begins fer ends, it is not the square of the Velocity 
generated that is proportional to the sum or area found by this 
theorem, but it is the difference between the square of the ini¬ 
tial velocity, and the square of the velocity ultimately acquired 
that is proportional to that quantity. 

Dr Wollaston has very distinctly pointed out those cases in 
practical mechanics, where the second method of estimating 
power is peculiarly applicable. They are those where the to-, 
tal effect to be produced, while a certain space is travelled over^ 
is all that is required to be found, and where there is no questiort 
about the time. There are no doubt cases of this sort, ar^,, 
• iit such this method of investigation is well accommodalK^' 
When the artillerist would compute the effect of hh he 
looks only to the total amount; he is, in most cases, quite'uncon<» 
cerned about the time; and if he knows that, by douoling the ve* 
locity of the ball, he can sweep away four times as many men ks 
before, he is nowise interested to discover by how many mil¬ 
lionths of a second one of the victims of his destructive art may 
be destined to survive another. But it is not always that suen 
indifference about time can accompany the exertions of hum^n 
power. In most instances, time is a very material element in the 
estimation of an effect, or an event of any kind; and is, of ail ouV 
resources, that which it most behoves us to economize. In the 
CJ»Re of all engines which move with a moderate velocity, the time 
T'i producing the effect is of great consequence to be known j 
and whenever the effect is estimated, as Mr Smeaton has suppos-* 
ed, h' the space over which the load is raised in a given time» 
thr>‘ ■ >f as we have shown, by the resisting force, or the weight 
rai&tu, multiplied into its velocity, there the ordinary supposi¬ 
tion, th.'.t force Is proportional to velocity, is necessarily introdu¬ 
ced. It is here, as we observed before, that the skilful engineer 
just named h.is been led into mistaWAod harsupposed that some 
of bis experimental concius!ons|||||||||||^^ with which 

they are in fact perfectly coQsiswil^^^^ffie experiments them¬ 
selves are extremely valuable* alnd made with a scrupulous atten¬ 
tion to every circumstance that ccwld secure their acx:uracy, it 
were to be wished that they should've subject^ to a complete 
theoretic..! examination. W ‘ 

Another remark which we must b^permltted to make is, that, 
even in tl:c cases when it would seem to be sufficient to ktSow diat 
the power employed can produce a certain effect without any 
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gard to time, yet some other circumstaiice must be tacitly taken 
into account, otherwise the information would be too vague . nd 
unUmited to be of much practical utility. When it is Paid, for 
example, that a bulhel of good co ds will give to a ftcam engine 
the power required to grind eleven bufhels of wheat, this muft 
always imply a rate of burning included within certain lunitSf 
for the fuel might be applied fo llowly, that the aeam generated 
would not be of ftrength fufficient to work the mill; or it might 
be made to burn fo fall, that Very little effeCl would be produced- 
In the fame way, when Mr Smeaion fays that if jooo tons of 
water be let out on an overfhot wheel, and defeend through twen¬ 
ty feet, it will grind the fame quantity of corn, at whatever rale 
it be expended, (Experimental Examiriiition, p. 90.), the extreme 
cafes of very great flownefs, or very great rapidity, muft furely be 
excepted. But if the extreme cafes muft be excepted, it is a 
proof that, even in the intermediate calks, the effcfX is not conftant 
or invariable hi its magnitude, though the differences may be in- 
confiderable: this, at leaft, is what one would be difpofed to in¬ 
fer from that continuity in the variation of caufes and cffcas, to 
which there is perhaps no exception, either among the works of 
nature or of art. 

Thefe are fome of the difficulties that feem to Hand in the way 
of the application of the principle of the vis or of mechani¬ 
cal force, as the foie meafure of the effed produced by machinery 
or power of any kind; and on account of them, the judgment 
pronounced by Mr Sraeaton, and fupported by Dr Wollafton, 
muft be admitted, as appears to us, w'ith confiderable limitations! 
Another fubjed, of which Dr Wollafton takes notice in his lec¬ 
ture, is the incompatibility that fome philofophers have believed 
to exift between the third law of motion, and what concerns tlie 
prefervation of the vis viva; or, in other words, between the 
fad, that in all phyfical adion the quantity of motion gcneraif'd 
in any one diredion is juft equal to that v.! Ln is loft in that fame 
diredion ; jnd the other fuppofed faiSl, riut after the aclloc has ^ 
taken place, the quantity of the vis vwa (arifmg fiejn multip}«ing 
each body into the fqijare of its velocity) is the fame that it was 
before. The fupp«ffmmij|||||jykit fuch an hiconiiftency ex- 
ifts, is entirely a no doubt that though 

fome of the followers of NcWtdnT^l miftake, it is im. 

/,|^ble thatr he himfelf Ihould have ^oae fc. If the two fmj- 
flated be reduce<^‘into Iquationa, it will be found 
. Ik order that they may to comp -tiblc ;rith me another in 
the cafe of two bodies, a tlpd conclition muft belong to the moa 
ttott of. thefe bodies, viz. that their relative ve|.cjity, aftet tbdr 
CTUtAat adion, muft be the fame that it was before it. This iron 
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dition does not neceffarily take place in all inftances of phyfical 
action ; it does fo, however, in many, as in the collifion of elaftic 
bodies; and tlien, of courfe, the quantity of the vis vtva remains 
unchanged. 

LaJIly^ we mull join with Dr WoIIafton in recommending the 
ufe of dilFerent terms for exprelTmg the diiTcrent modifications of 
power that are concerned in the produ£lion of mechanical efFe£ts. 
He has foggelled two; but the purj)ofcs both of fcience and of 
art feern to require that il.-r' !l .’ehl be three, and each exclufive- 
ly applied to its jKCuiiar objc'.'., The roiitroverfy to which we 
have To oltcn rclerred, concerning living and dead forces, arofe in a 
great niealure from tlie want of appropriate language ; and though 
the dirpute was not wliolly verbal, it did moll llrongly illullrate Ba- 
co'n’s ntaxiin, (irfdunt homines rntionem fuam verbis imperare ; fed 
ft etiam ut vet bn vim fuam fuper hittUeBum retorqueant reJleBant* 

Power, when of the fiinplc kind that is immediately compara* 
ble to prtHiire, or to the weight of a quiefeent body, we would 
Gail force, and would be fcrupuloully exad never to ufe the latter 
term but for this purpofe. This would create little Innovation 
in the language of mechanics : the terms centripetal force, centri 
fugr.l force, force of gravity, force of elafticity, &c. would all 
remain as they now are. Next, to denote the power of Percuf 
lion or of a body in motion, when we fpeak relatively to the efFc£l 
produced by that power in a given time (which is proportional to 
the quantity of matter multiplied into the velocity), wc mull have 
a term different from the preceding. Dr Wollaflon propofes the 
word Momentum ; but as that term has been employed by many 
mechanical writers, to denote what, by operative men, is called 
purchafe^ or power relative to its efFe£l in producing angular mo¬ 
tion, It would perhaps be wrong to rilk the ambiguity arifing from 
that circumftance. This modification of pow'cr might therefore 
be called Energy^ at lead till a better word fliall be difeovered. 

The third and laft modification of power, that which is mea- 
fured by the force ading, and the length of the line which the 
body moves over while it is a^ed on, and which, as we have feen, 
is proportional to the quantity of matter multiplied into the fquare 
of the velocity, Dr Wollaflon propofes to call Impetus^ a term that 
is perfe^lly unexceptionable. 

. Thus the generic term Power would have its three principal 
modifications or fpccies denoted by the words Force, Energy, 
and Impetus 3 and, by a rigorous adherence to this very fimple 
nomenclature, there can be no doubt that the fcience of Dynamics 
would be materially improved. 
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Art. VIII. Poems. By fhc Reverend George Crabbe. 8vo. 

pp. 260. London, 1807. 

W E receive the proofs of Mr Crabbe’s poetical existence, which 
are contained in this volume, with the same sort of feel¬ 
ing that would be excited by tidings of an antient friend, whom 
we no longer expected to hear of in this world. We rejoice in 
his resurrection ; both for his sake, and for our own : but we 
feel also a certain movement of self-condemnation, for having 
been remiss in our inquiries after him, and somewhat too negli¬ 
gent of the honours which ought t any rate to iiave been paid to 
his memory. 

It is now, we are afraid, upwards of twenty years since wc 
Were first struck with the vigour, originality, and truth of de¬ 
scription of ‘ The Village ; ’ aiul since we regretted that an au¬ 
thor, who could write so well, should have written so little. 
From that time to the present, we have heard little of Mr Crabbe j 
and fear that he has been in a great measure lost sight of by tlie 
public, as well as by us. With a singular, and scarcely pardon¬ 
able indifference to fame, he has remained, during this long in¬ 
terval, in patient or indolent repose ; and, without making a sin¬ 
gle movement to maintain or advance the reputation he had ac¬ 
quired, has permitted others to usurp the attention which he was 
sure of commanding, and allowed himself to be nearly forgotten 
by a public, which reckons upon being reminded of all the 
claims which the living have on its favour. His former publica¬ 
tions, though of distinguished merit, were perhaps too small in 
volume to remain long the objects of general attention, and seem, 
by some accident, to have been jostled aside in the crowd of more 
clamorous competitors. 

Yet, though the name of Crabbe has not liithcrto been very 
common in the mouths of our poetical critics, we believe there 
are few real lovers of poetry to whom some of hia sentiments 
and descriptions are not secretly familiar. There is a truth and 
a force in many of his delineations of rustic life, udiich is cal¬ 
culated to sink deep into the memory; and, being confirmed 
by daily observation, they are recalled upon innumerable occa¬ 
sions, when the ideal pictures of more fanciful authors have 
lost all their interest. For ourselves at least, we profess to be in¬ 
debted to Mr Crabbe for many of these strong impressions ; and 
have known more than one of, our unpoetical acquaintances who 
declared they could never pass by a parish workhouse, without 
thinking of the description of jt they had read at school in the 
Poetical Extracts. The volume before us will renew, we trust, 
and extend many such impressions. It contains all the former 
productions of the author, witli about double their hulk of new 
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matter ; mosf of it in the same taste and manner of composition 
with the former, and some of a kind of which we have had no 
previous example in this author. The whole, however, is of 
no ordinary merit, and will be fotmd, we have little doubt, a suf¬ 
ficient warrant for Mr Crabbe to take his place as one of the most 
original, nervous, and pathetic poets of the present century. 

His characteristic, certainly, is force, and truth of description, 
joined for the most part to great selection and condensation of 
expression ;—that kind of strength and originality which we meet 
with in Cowper, and that sort of diction and versification which 
we admire in Goldsmith. If he can be said to have imitated the 
manner of any author, it is Goldsmith, indeed, who has been the 
object of his imitation ; and yet, his general train of thinking, and 
his views of society are so extremely opposite, that M'hen ‘ The 
Village ’ w'as first published, it was commonly considered as an 
i-itidote or answer to the more captivating representations of ‘ the 
{.'•eserted Village. ’ Compared with this celebrated author, he 
will be found, we think, to have more vigour and less delicacy ^ 
and, while he must be admitted to be inferior in the fiite finish 
and uniform beauty of his composition, we cannot help consider¬ 
ing him as superior, both in the variety and the truth of his pic¬ 
tures. Instead of that uniform tint of pensive tenderness which 
overspreads the wdiolo poetry of Goldsmith, we find in Mr 
Cr.ibbe many gleams of gaiety and humour. 'I’liough his habitual 
views of life are more gloomy than those of his rival, his poetical 
temperament seems far more cheerful j and when the occasions 
r)f sorrow and rebuke are gone by, he can collect himself lor sar¬ 
castic pleasantry, or unbend hi innocent playfulness. His dic¬ 
tion, tliongh generally pure and powerful, is sometimes harsh, 
and sometimes quaint •, and he has occasionally admitted a cou¬ 
plet or two in a state so unfinished, as to give a character of ii> 
elegancc to the passages in which they occur. Witli a taste less 
disciplined and less fasti<iIous than that of Goldsmitli, he has, in 
our apprehension, a keener eye for observation, and a readier 
liand for the delineation of what he has observed. There is less 
poetical keeping in his whole performance; but the groups ot 
wdiich it consisto, are conceived, we tliink, with equal genius, 
and drawn with greater spirit as. well as greater fidelity. 

It is not quite fair, perhaps, thus to draw a detailed parallel 
betwetm a living poet, and oi>e whose reputation has been sealed 
by death, and by the immutable sentence of a surviving genera- 
Vion. Yet there are so few of his contemporaries to whom Mr 
Crabbe bears any resemblance, that we can scarcely explain our 
opinion of his merit, \.dthout comparing him to some of his pre¬ 
decessors. • There is one set of writers, indeed, from whose 
works those of JSlr Crabbe might receive all that elucidation w^hich 
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results from contrast, and frorn an entire opposUIon in all points 
of taste and opinion. Wc allude now to the Wordvsworths, and 
the Southeys, and Coleridges, and all that misguided fraternity, 
that, with good intentions and extraordinary talents, are labour¬ 
ing to bring back our poetry to the fantastical oddity and pul > g 
childishness of Withers, Quarles, or Marvel. These gentlemen 
write a great deal about rustic life, as well as Mr Crabbe; and 
they even agree with him in dwelling much on its discomforts ; 
hut nothing can be more opposite than the views they take of the 
subject, or the manner in which they execute their represen¬ 
tation of tliem. 

Mr Crabbe exhibits the common people of England pretty 
much as they are, and as they must appear to every one who 
will take the trouble of examining into their condition ; at the 
same time that he renders his sketches in a very high degree in¬ 
teresting and beautiful,- by selecting wdiat is most fit for d<- 
Gcription,—by grouping th- m into such forms as must catcli ti*c 
nttention or awake the memory,— and by scattering over the wl-nif, 
such traits of moral sensibilitv, of sarca-in;, and of useful 
tion, as every one must fed to be n.itural, and own to be power¬ 
ful. 'J'he ge.nlomen ol the t,tw' School, on the other h;ind, 
scarcely ever condescend to take their subjects from any dcscrip- 
iioii of persons that arc at ail knowm to the common inhabi¬ 
tants of tJic world } but invent for tlienisclves certain whimsical 


and unheard of beings, <o whom they impute some fantastical 
combination of feelings, and labour to cxciic our .sympatliy for 
them, cither by placing tliem in incredible situations, or bv some 
strained and exaggerated moraliz.aiitin of a vague and tragical lie- 
scription. Mr Crabbe, in short, sliows as sometliing wliich we 
have ail seen, or may see, in real life ; and draws from it su: u 
feelings and such reflections as every human being must acki ow-. 
lodge that it is calculated to excite. He delight;, ur; by tlic trr'ii, 
and vivid and j>iciuresqne beauty of his rcpre.sc'nialions, and by 
the force and pathos of die ;e::s;tIons with which we fcrl th.ii 
they ought to he connected. Mr V/oKhv. orth and hi', c' ,es 
show us something that mere obsLivati.m n.’ver yet cu;,., .'-icd 
to any one. Thi.y irdr. c^ucc ir: i * beings whose exi;tc:(Le 
not previow'-^y sn.spect 'd by the rciitcst ob.scrvcns cf nr.lure, ;.rd 
excite an interciJt for tiiem, r.^ by an eloquent and ri fined 
analysis of their own capiitlons iVclings, dnin by any obtiour; 0: 
very Intelligib!(‘ ground cf sympathy in ilicir .siruadon. i Ik* 
common sympatliit'S of our natir'c, ai'd our general knowledge 
of ].liman character, do not enable us eili/ev to undv’rstand, or 
to enter into the feelings cf ditir chavacift }. 'j’hcy arc nniijiic spe¬ 
cimens and varieties of our kind, and must be studied under h 
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separate classification. They have an idiosyncrasy, upon which all 
co;iimon occunenccs operate in a peculiar manner ; and those who 
ar. best acquainted \riih human nature, and with other poetry, 
are at a loss to cojnpreiicud tile new .system of feeling and of 
writing which is Itto introduced to their notice. Instead of the 
men and \vnin< u of ordinary hununity, we have certain moody 
and capricious persosiages, made after the poet’s own heart and 
fancy,—acting upon principles, and speaking in a language of their 
own. Thus, instead of employing the plain vulgar character, 
which may be read by all the world, these writers make use of a 
sort of cypher, which can only be learned w’ilh pains and study ; 
and, dressing up all their persons in a kind of grotesque niasque- 
T'lde habit, they have given birth to a species of composition more 
i.i.:ia<:tic and unnatural than a pastoral or an opera. Into this un- 
. . i-nl composition, however, they have introduced a great deal of 
,;(nce and beauty, and have put many natural thoughts and 
hirg expressions into-the mouths of their imaginary persons, 
tlii'i means, and by the novelty of their manner, they have sedu¬ 
ced m.mv into a great admiration of their genms, and even made 
some willing to believe, that their conception of character is in 
^^^elf jU'jt and natural, and that all preceding writers have been 
in an error with regard to that great element of poetry. Many, 
to he sure, found it impossible to understand eitlnjr their precepts 
rr tiicir example j and, unable to recognize the traits of our com¬ 
mon nature in the strange habiliments with wlncli these ingeni¬ 
ous persons had adorned it, gave up the attempt in despair; and, 
recurring to easier authors, looked on wuth mixed womlcr and 
contempt, while tliey were collecting the suffrages of their ad¬ 
mirers. Many, how'ever, did understand a part; and, in their 
raised imaginations, fancied that they admired the wdiolc: wdiilc 
others, wdiO only guessed at a passage here and there, laboured, 
by tbeir encomiums, to have it thought that there was nothing 
winch passed their comprehension. 

Those wlio are acquainted wdth the Lyrical Ballads, or the 


more j ccent publication of Mr Wordsworth, will scarcely deny 
the justice of whis repre-entation j but in order to vindicate it to 
.*-uch as do lot enjoy that inestimable advantage, wc must beg 
leave to make a fev/ hasty references to the- former, and by far 
the least exceptionable of these productions. 

A village school master, for instance, is a pretty common poe¬ 
tical character. Goldsmith has drawm him inimitably; so has 
iShcMistonc, with the slight change of sex; and hlv Crabbe, in 
two passages, lias followed their footsteps. Now, Mr Words¬ 
worth b,'.s a village schoolmaster also—a personage v/ho makes. 
,iO c'll?,11 figure iii thvec or four qf his ])Ocms. But bv wli.a traits 
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is tliis worthy olil gentleman delineated by the Jirv/ poet ? No 
pedantry—no innocent vanity of learning—no mixture of indul¬ 
gence with the pride of power, and of poverty wif^h the consci¬ 
ousness of rare acquirements. Every feature which belongs to 
the situation, or marts the character in common apprehension, 
is scornfully discarded by Mr Wordsworth, who represents this 
grey-haired rustic pedagogue as a sort of half crazy, sentimental 
person, overrun with fine feelings, constitutional merriment, and 
a most humorous melancholy. Here are the two stanzas in which 
this consistent and intelligible character is pourtrayed. The diction 
is at least as new as the conception. 

* The fighs which Mathew beard were fighe 
Of one tired out with fear and madnefs ; 

The tears which came to Mathew’s eyes 
Were tears of light— the oil of gladnefs. 

Yet fometimes, when the fecret cup 
Of ftill and ferious thought went round. 

He feeiUed as if he drank it upf 
He felt with fpirit fo profound. 

Thou foul, of God’s belt earthly mouldy * &c. 

A frail damsel is a character common enough in all poems ; and 
one upon which many fine and pathetic lines have been expended. 
Mr Wordsworth has written more than three hundred lines on that 
subject: but, instead of new images of tenderness, or delicate 
representation of intelligible feelings, he has contrived to tell us 
nothing whatever of the unfortunate fair one, but that her name 
is Martha Ray; and that she goes up to the top of a hill, in a 
red cloak, and cries * Oh misery! * All the rest of the poem is 
filled with a description of an old thorn and a pond, and of the 
rilly stories which the neighbouring old women told about them. 

The sports of childhood, and the untimely death of promising 
youth, is also a common topic of poetry. Mr Wordsworth has 
made some blank verse about it *, but, instead of tlie dcliglitful 
and picturesque sketches with which so many authors of moderate 
talents have presented us on this inviting subject, all that he is 
pleased to communicate of the rustic child, is, that he I'.sed to 
amuse himself with shouting to the owls, and heaving them an¬ 
swer. To make amends for this brevity, the process of his mi¬ 
micry is most accurately described. 

I I—» With fingers interwoven, bodi hands 
Prefb’d clofcly, palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an inftrumeot, 

Bkw mimic bootings to the lilent owls. 

That they might anfwer him. * — 

This is all we he^r of him ; and for the sake of this one accom- 
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plishmetit) we arc toW, that the author has frequently stood mutej 
and gazed on his grave for half an hour together! 

Love, and the fantasies of lovers, have afforded an ample theme 
to poets of all ages. Mr Wordsworth, however, has thought 
fit to compose a piece, illustrating this copious subject, by one 
single thought. A lover trots away tr^ see his mistress One fine 
evening, staring all the way at tlie moon ? when he comes to her 
door, 

* O mercy ! to myfelf I cried, 

If Lucy (hould be dead ! * 

And there the poem ends ! 

Now, we leave it to any reader of common candour and dis¬ 
cernment to say, whether these representations of character and 
sentiment are drawn from that eternal and universal standard of 
truth and nature, which every one is knowing enough to recog¬ 
nize, and no one great enough to depart from with impunity; 
or whether they are not formed, as we have described them, up¬ 
on certain fantastic and affected peculiarities in the mind or fancy 
of the author, into which it is most improbable that many of his 
readers will enter, and which cannot, in some cases, be compre¬ 
hended without much e^rt and explanation. Instead of multi¬ 
plying instances of these wide and wilful aberrations from ordinary 
nature, it may be more satisfactory to produce the author’s own ad¬ 
mission of the narrowness of the plan upon which he writes, and 
of the very extraordinary circumstances which he himself some¬ 
times thinks it necessary for his reader.'! to keep in view, in order 
10 understand the beauty or propriety of his delinea,tions. 

A pathetic tale of guilt or superstition may be told, we are 
apt to fancy, by the poet himself, in his general character of 
poet, with full as much effect as by any other person. An old 
nurse, at any rate, or a monk or parish clerk, is always at hand 
to give grace to such a narration. None of these, however, 
would satisfy Mr Wordsworth. He has written a long poem 
of this sort, in which he thinks it indispensably necessary to 
apprise the reader, that he has endeavoured to represent the 
language and sentiments of a particular character—of which cha¬ 
racter, he adds, ‘ the reader will have a general notion, if he has 

* ever known a man, a captain of a small trading vessel, for example, 
< who, being past iJte middle age of life, has retired upon an annuity, 

* or small independent income, to some village, or country town, of 
‘ which he was not a native, or in which he had not been accus- 
‘ tomed to live. ’ 

Now, we must he permitted to doubt, whether, among all 
the readers of Mr Wordsworth, there is a single individual who 
has had the happiness of knowing a person of this very pecu¬ 
liar 
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Uar d^rlptioa ; or ‘who is capable of forming anf sort of con^ 
jecture of the partidslar disposition and turn of dunking which 
such a‘Combination of attributes would be apt to produce. To 
us, we will confess, the jmnonce appears as ludicrous and absurd, 
as it would be in the author of an ode or an epic to say, * Of 
this piece the reader will necessarily form a very erroneous judge¬ 
ment, unless lie Is apprised, thjit it was written by a pale man in 
a grem coat,—sitting cross-legged on an oaken stool,—with a 
scratch on his nose, and a spelUng dictionary on the table. * * 
From these childish and absurd affectations, we turn with plea¬ 
sure to the manly sense and correct picturing of MrCrabbe; and, 
after being dazzled and made giddy with the elaborate raptures 
and obscure originalities of diese new artists, it is, refreshing to 

meet 


* Some of our readers may have a ciirfoiity to know in what manner 
this old annuitant captain espreffes himfeff in the village of his adop. ' 
tion. For their gratification, we annex the two firfl. ftanzas of his ilo> 
ry, in which, with all the attention we have been able to beftow, we 
have been utterly unable to dete^l any charadierifttc traits, either of a 
feaman, an annuitant, or a granger in a country town. It is a ftyle, 
on the contrary, which xvc fhould afcrlbe, without hefitatioo, to a cer¬ 
tain poetical fraternity in the Weft of England, and which, we verily 
believe, never was, and never will be, ufed by any one out of that fra¬ 
ternity. 

* There Is a thorn—it loo&s fo old. 

In truth you'd find it hard to fay. 

How it could ever have been young. 

It looks fo old and gray. 

Not higher than a two-years child. 

It Hands eredf, this aged thorn ; 

No leaves it has, no thorny points; 

It in a mafs of knotted joints, 

A wretched thing forlorn. 

It Hands erefl, and like a Hone, 

With lichens it is overgrown. 

* Like rock or Hone, it is o’ergrown 

With lichens to tlie very top, 

And hung with heavy tufts of mofs, 

A melancholy crop. 

Up from the earth thefe mofles creep. 

And this poor thorn they clafp it round 
So clofe, you’d fay that they were bent. 

With plain and manifeft iutent, 

To drag it to the ground; 

And,all had join’d in one endeavour. 

To bury this poor thorn for ever.' 
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meet again with the nature and spirit of our old masters, in the 
neirrous pages of the author now before us. 

The poem that stands first in the volume, is that to \diich we 
have already alluded as having been first given to the public up¬ 
wards of twenty years ago. It is so old, and has of late been so 
scarce, that it is probably new to many of our readers. We 
shall venture, therefore, to give a few extracts from it, as a spe¬ 
cimen of Mr Crabbe*s original style of composition. We have 
already hinted at the description of the Parish Workhouse *, and 
insert it as an example of no common poetry. 

« Their*s is yon houfe that holds the parifli poor, 

Whofe walls of mud fcarce bear the broken door ; 

There, where the putrid vapours flagging, play. 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day; 

There children dwell who know no parents’ care, 

Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there; 
Heart-broken matrons on thdr joylefs bed, 

Forfaken wives, and mothers never wed; 

Deje£ted widows with unheeded tears. 

And crippled age with more than childhood-fears j 
The lame, the blind, and, fer the happieft they ! 

The moping idiot and the madman gay. 

Here, too, the fick their final doom receive. 

Here brought amid the feenes of grief, to grieve ; 

Wliere the kmd groans from fome fad chamber flow, 

Mixt frith clamours of the crowd below. 

Sanfeti^i^lrpreft by fome fmtaftic woes, 

Somie^m^g nerve that baiRes your repofe ; 

me riowny couch, while flaves advance 
Witb'iitnid eye, to read the diftant glance ; 

Who with fad prayers the weary doftor teafe, 

Tq naffle the namelefs ever-new difeafe; 

Who wHh mock patience dire complaints endure. 

Which re^ pain, and that alone can cure ; 

How vrould ye bear in real pain to lye, 

Pefpis’d, neglected, left alone to die ? 

How would ye bear to draw your lateft breath. 

Where all that’s wretched pave the way for death ? 

Such is tliat room which one rude beam divides, 

And naked rafters form the.Hoping fides; 

Where the vile Lands that bind the thatch are feen, 

And lath and mud are all that lye between ; 

Save one dull pane, that, coarfely patch’d, gives way 
To the rud'.‘ tempeft, yet excludes the. day ; 

Here, on a matted flock, with duft o’erfpread, 

The drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 

For him 'do hand the cordial cup applies, ’ &c. p. 12—14. 

The 
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The consequential apothecary, vifho gives an impatient attend¬ 
ance in these abodes of misery, is admirably described; but we 
pass to the last scene. 

* Now to the church behold the mourners come, 

Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb ; 

The village children now their ^mes fufpend. 

To fee the bier that bears their antient friend; 

For he was one in all their idle fport. 

And like a monarch rul’d their Uttle court { 

The pliant bow he form’d, the flying ball. 

The bat, the wicket, were his labours all; 

Him now they follow to his grave, and ftand 
Silent and fad, and gazing, hand in hand ; 

While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relics of the parifh poor: 

The bell tolls late, the moping owl flies round. 

Fear marks the flight and magnifies the found ; 

The bufy prieft, detain’d by weightier care. 

Defers his duty till the day of prayer; 

And waiting long, the crowd retire diftreft. 

To think a poor man’s bones fhould lye uobleft. * p. i6, 17. 
The scope of the poem is to show, mat the villagers of real 
life have no resemblance to the villagers of poetry; that poverty, 
in sober truth, is very uncomfortable; and vice by no means con¬ 
fined to the opulent. The following passage is powerful, and 
finely written. 

* Or will you deem them amply paid in health, 

Labour’s fair child, that languilhes with wealth ? 

Go then ! and fee them rifxng with the fun. 

Through a long courfe of daily toil to run; 

See them beneath the dog*flar’s raging heat, 

When the knees tremble and the temples beat; 

Behold them, leaning on their feythes, look o’er 
The labour pafl, and toils to come explore; 

See them alternate funs and fhowers engage. 

And hoard up aches and anguilh for their age; 

Through fens and marfhy moors their fteps purfue. 

When their warm pores imbibe the evening dew. 

There may you fee the youth of fleuder frame 
Contend with weaknefs, we^rinefs, and fham^ ; 

Yet urg’d along, and proudly loath to yield. 

He ftrives to join his fellows of the field; 

Till long-contending nature droops at laft, 

Declining health rejects his poor repaft, 

His cheerlefs fpoiife the coming danger fees, 

And mutual murmurs urge the flow difeafe. 

Yet grant them health, *tis not for us to tell, 

Though the head droops not, that the heart is wejl; 
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Or will you pratfe that Ivonsirly, heakhy faw*, 

Pbnteous and plain, that hrippy peafaats ifliai'e i 
Oh! trifle not with vrants you cannot feelj 
Nor mock the tnilcry of a ftinted meal; 

Homely not wholcfome, plain not plenteous, 'fucb 
^ * As you who pruife would never deign to touch. 

Ye gentle dTouls, who dream of rural cafe. 

Whom the fmooth ftrcam and fmpother fonnet pleafc ; 

Go ! if the .pt acefol cot your praifes fliare. 

Go look wilrrin, and afk if peace be there : 

If peace be bis—that drooping weary fire. 

Or thcir’s, that ofFspring round their feehle fire ; 

Or her*6, that matron pale, whofc trembling hand 
Turns on the wrctcl>ed hearth th’ expiring brand. * p. 8—lo. 
The following exhibits a fair specimen of the strokes of sar¬ 
casm, which the author, perhaps not very judiciously, intermingles 
with his description. He is speaking of the stern Justice who 
keeps the parish in awe. 

* To him w’ith anger or with fliame repair 
The injur’d peafant and deluded fair, 

Ix)! at his throne the filent nymph appear?, 

Frail by her lhape, but modeft in her tears ; 

And while /he ^nds abafli'd, with confeious eye, 

Some favourite female cf her judge glides by ; 

Who views with fcornful glance the ■ftrumpet’s fate. 

And thanks the ftars that made her keeper great: 

Near her the fwaiu, about to bear fur life 
One certain evil, doubts ’twixt war and wife; 

But, while the faltering d^infel take? her oath, 

Confents to wed, and ib fecures them both. ’ p. 24. 

We shall only give one ether extract irom tliis poem ; and 
we select the fofelowring fine description of that peculiar sort of 
barrenness which prevails along the sandy and thinly inhabited 
shores of the channel. 

• Lo! where the heath, witli withering brake grown o’er. 

Lends the light turf tlrat warms the neighbouring poor ; 

From thence a length of burning* fand appears, 

Where'the thin harveft waves its wither’d cars; 

There thiftles flrctch their pfickiy arms afar, 

And to «he ragged infant threaten -war; 

There, poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil, 

There the blue buglofs paints the fte'rile foil; 

Hardy and high, above the /lender flicaf, 

The flimy mallow waves her filky leaf; 

O’er the young fiibot the charlock throws a fliade, 

And clafping tares cling round the fickly blade ; 

With mingled tints the rocky coafts phound, 

And a -fad fplcndour vainly fliines around. ’ p. 5, 6. 
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The next anti the longest hi the volume', is now pre¬ 

sented for the first time to the public. It is dedicated, like tfief 
former, to the delineation of rural life and characters, and is en¬ 
titled, * The Village Register j ’ and, upon a very simple but sin¬ 
gular plan, is divided into three parts, viz. Baptisms, Marriages, 
and Burials. After an introductory and general view of village 
manners, the Reverend author proceeds to present his readers 
with an account of all the remarkable baptisms, marriages and 
funerals, that appear on his register for the preceding year, with 
a sketch of the character and behaviour of the respective parties, 
and such reflections ajid cxhorlatioris as are suggested by the sub¬ 
ject. The poem consists, therefore, of a series of portraits taken 
from the middling and lower ranks of rustic life, and delineated 
on occasions at once more common and more interesting, than 
any other that could well be imagined. I’liey arc selected, we 
think, with great judgment, and drawn with inimitable accuracy 
and strength of colouring. They arc finished with much more 
minuteness and detail, indeed, than the more general pfetures in 
‘ The Village; * and, on this account, may appear occasionally de¬ 
ficient in comprehension, or in dignity. They are, no doubt, exe¬ 
cuted in some instances with a Chinese accuracy ; and enter into 
details which many readers may pronounce tedious and unneces¬ 
sary. Yet, there is a justness and force in the representation 
which is entitled to something more than indulgence j and though 
several of the groups are confessedly composed of low and disa¬ 
greeable subjects, still, we think that some allowance is to be 
made for the author’s plan of giving a full and exact view of vil¬ 
lage life, which could not possibly be accomplished without in¬ 
cluding those baser varieties. He aims at an important moral 
eflect by this exhibition; and must not be defrauded either of 
that, or of the praise which is due to the coarser efforts of his 
pen, out of deference to the sickly delicacy of his more fastidious 
readers. We admit, however, that there is more carelessness, as 
well as more quaintness in this poem than in the otlier; and that 
he has now and then apparently heaped up circumstances rather 
to gratify his own taste for detail and accumul ition, than to give 
any additional effect to his description. With this general ob¬ 
servation, we beg the reader’s attention to the following abstract 
and citations. 

The poem begins with a general view, first of the industrious 
and contented villager, and then of the profligate and disorderly. 
I’he first compartment is not so striking as the last. Mr Crabbe, 
it seems, has a set of smugglers among his floCk, who inhabit 
what is called the Street in his village. There, is nothing com- 
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parable to the following description, but some of the prose sketches 
of Mandeville. 

* Here, in cabal, a difputatious crew 
Each evening meet; the fot, the cheat, the (hrew; 

Riots are nightly heard,—>-the curfe, the cries 
Of beaten wife, perverfe in her replies; 

While (hrieking children bold each threatening hand. 

And Conaetiroe.<t life and fometimes food demand : 

Boys in their firil ftol’n rags, to fwear begin, 

And girls, who know not fex, are ikill’d u gin ; 

Snarers and Smugglers here their gains divide, 

Enfnaring females here their viftima hide; 

And here Is one, the Sybil of the Row, 

Who knows all fecrets, or affe^s to know. 

Between the road-way and the walls, offence 
Invades all eyes and ftrlkes on every fenfe; 

There lye, obfcene, at every open door. 

Heaps Iroitf the hearth and fweepings from the floor- 
There hungry dogs from hungry children fteal \ 

There pigs and chickens quarrel for a meal; 

There dropiied infants wail without redrefs. 

And all is want and woe and wretchedoefs. 

See 1 on the floor, what frowzy patches reft! 

What naufeouB fragments on yon fractur’d cheft ! 

What downy-duft beneath yon window-feat! 

And round thefe^pofts that ferve this bed for feet i 
This bed where all thofe tatter’d garments lye, 

Worn by each fex, and now perforce thrown by. 

See I as we gaze, an infant lifts its head. 

Left by neglefl and burrow’d in that bed; 

The mother-goffip has the love fuppreft, 

An infant’s cry once waken’d in her breaft, * &c. &c- 
* Here are no wheels for either wool or flax, 

But packs of cards,—-made up of fundry packs i 
There are no books, but ballads on the wall. 

Are feme abuflve, and indecent all; 

Fiftols are here, unpair’d ; with nets and hooks. 

Of every kind, for rivers, ponds, and brooks; 

An ample fla|k that nightly rovers fill, 

With recent poifon from the Dutchman’s fttll; 

A box of tools with wires of varioos fize»^. 

Frocks, wigs, and bats, for ni^t or day difguife, 

And bludgeons ftout to gain or guard a prize. 

To every houfe belongs a fpace of gp-ound. 

Of equal fize, once fenc’d with paling round ; 

That paling now by flothfift wane deftroy’d. 

Dead gorfe and ftumpa of eldor fill the void ; 

Save 
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Save w the centre.fpot whofe walls of daf, 

Hide fots and ftrlplings at their drink and play; 

Within, a board, beneatb a til’d retreat, 

Allures the bubble and maintains the cheat; 

Where heavy ale in fpots like varnilh /hows. 

Where chal% tallies yet i:eaiain in rows; 

Black pipes and broken jogs the feats defile. 

The walls and windows, rhymes and reck’nings vile; 

Prints of the meaneft kind difgrace the door, 

And cards in curfes torn, lye fragments on the floor. 

Here his poor bird, th’ inhuman cocker brings. 

Arms his hard heel, and clips his golden wings ; 

With fpicy food, th* impatient fpirit feeds. 

And fliouts and curfes as the battle bleeds : 

Struck through the brain, depriv’d of both his eyes, 

The vanquifli’d bird mull combat till he dies ; 

Mult &intly peck at his viAorious foe, 

And reel and flagger at each feeble blow ; 

When fall’n, the favage grafps his dabbled plpmes, 

His blood'ftain’d arms, for other deaths aflumes; 

And damns the craven-fowl, that loft his flake. 

And only bled and perllh’d for his fake. ’ p. 40—-44. 

Mr Crabbe now opens his chronicle; and the first bab« that ap> 
pears on the list is a natural child of the miller’s daughter. This 
damsel fell in love with a sailor; but her father refused his con¬ 
sent, and no priest would unite them without it. The poor girl 
yielded to her passion; and her lover went to sea, to seek a por¬ 
tion for his bride. 

* Then came the days of fliame, the grievous night, 

The varying look, the wandering appetite ; 

The joy alTum’d, while forrow dimm’d the eyes. 

The forc’d fad ftniles that follow’d fudden fighs, 

And every art, long us’d, but us’d in vain. 

To hide thy progrefs. Nature, and thy paim 
Day after day were pafl in grief and pain. 

Week after week, nor came the youth again ; 

Her boy was bom— do lads nor lafles came 
To grace the rite or give the child a name; 

Nor grave conceited aurfe, of office proud, 

Bore the young chriftiao, roaring through the crowd; 

In a (mall chamber was my office done. 

Where blinks through paj^d pan^, the fetting fun ; 

Where noify fparrows, perch’d on penthoufe near, 

Chirp tunelefs joy, and mock the fluent tear. ’ 

* Throughout the lanes, (he glides at evening’s dofci 
There foftly luUs her infant to repofe ; 

Then fits and gazes but with viewleft look, 

As 
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As gilds tbe the riropling of tbf iHook | 

Then fiogs her vclpeti) hut in voice (o tow, 

She hears their murmurs as the. waters flow} 

And Ihe (00 ^rmurs and bj^iui to find 
The folenih wtanderiRgs of a.Wounded mind y 
Vifions of terror, views of woc fucceed, 

Tbe mind's impatience, to the body's need.' p. 47~49. 

We pass the rest of the Baptisms*, and proceed to more in¬ 
teresting chapter of Marriages. The first pair here is an old snug 
bachelor, who, in the first days of dotage, had married his maid¬ 
servant. The reverend Mr Crabbe is very focetious on tins match} 
and not very scrupulously delicate. We can only venture to insert 
a line or two of his animated address to this rustic Benedict. 

* Fie, Nathan ! fie ! to let a fprightly jade 
Leer on thy bed, then afk thee how 'rwas made, 

And lingering walk around at head and feet, 

To fee thy nightly comforts all ccunplete; 

Then waiting feck—nor what fhe fatd (he fought, 

And bid a penny for her maller*8 thought. * p. 7 f. 

The following picture, we think, is perfect, in that style of 
drawing. 

* Next at our altar (food a lochlefs pair, 

Brought by ftrong paflions and a warrant there j 
By long rent cloak, hung loofely, ftrove the bride. 

From cv'ry eye, what all perceiv’d, to hide j 
While the boy-bridegroom, (boffiing in his pace, 

Now hid awhile, and then expos'd bis (ace j 

As (hame alternately with anger firove, 

The brain, confus'd with muddy ale, to move j 
■ ;la hafte and Hammering he perform'd his part. 

And look'd the rage tl^ rankled in bis heart; 

(So will each lover inly curie his fate, 

Too foon made happy, and made wife too late ;)— 

1 faw bis features take a farage gloom, 

And deeply threaten to come; 

Low fpake the laf^ minc’d the while $ 

Look’d on the lad finile $ 

With foft’ned fpeech aadllliilp^fi^ (he ftrore 
To ftir the embetl of departi^lW 1 
While he a tyrant, Abwi^g before, 

Felt the poor purfe, aAd:||i|c^^'du public door^ 

She &dly fidiowing la weniy 

And fiiw the final fidlliog ^em ; 

Then to her father's but thep^r with^w, 

And bade to love lod comfoi^long adieo!— * p, 74, 75. 

The next bridal is that cf the most innocent 

'and 
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and beautiful of alj the vUUge maAd«n«< "We give the following 
pretty description of her courtship. 

« Now, through the Wm cM* the gree% 

(Seen but by few to be i; 

Dcjeded, thnughtfb^HH^Iuw^ 

Led by the lovtr, ♦' ^ 

Slow tthrodgh the m««dfiivt) mile« 

Toy’d by each b^» and ijri^ed dile ; 

Where aa he pabte(jl ev«i^ bl*f-.f«l vievir, 

. And highly etdoOf^'d what "he f|roo^ly#^i^» 

The penfive dantfrl, fn’Oile to tender fewn, 

Di'^'m’d the fskbft prWpetSl 'Mih prephette teaw s 
Thus pafitM th* ii|Hlqtted lourS} tilt lingering Uteji 
The lover loker’d at <Ke maft^dr'^a gate i 
There he pronooaeM adieu 1 and yet vyotild 6ay» 

Till chiddeo'^ttOth’d.—dntTcated—fortM away { 

He would of edidnefa, though indulg’d, complato^ 

And oft retire nod oft return again f 

For he woidd propl of plighted kindneOi crave. 

That flte teftntfd 6ril, nod then forgave. 

And to his grief and penance yielded more 

Than his prefomption had requir’d before.' p. yd—77, 

This is tlic taking side of the picture i at the end of two years, 
here is the reverse. Nothing c^n be more touching than the quiet 
suffering and soUtarv hysterics of this illfated young woman. 

* Lo ! now with red rent cloak and bonnet black, 


And tom green gown, looft hanging at her back. 
One who an infant tn her arm fuiUlniu 
And feems in patience, ftr}vt|ng with her pains; 
Pinch’d are her Inoki, aa one who pihes for bread, 
Wbofe cares are geowit^ and whofe hopes are fled; 
Pale her parchM Tips, her Iwsivy eyes funk low, 
And tears unnptic^d ftorn fheir channels flmv i 
Serene her manner* till fome ftlddea paini > 

Frets the meek font, and then fte’a again 

Her broken nilthcr lo 

And every nep frith 1 


And every flep f 

For not alone that * 

Bot nearer caufe, alsi^; ^ 

With water barthen^o, dtiHpkdes her way, 

Sl^ly and cautious, ^ 

Till ip inid-gfcen (he tru^pj|pe^dnroimd« 

And deeply plunges to th* ajUpive ground $ 

From whence her (lender foot With juiio (he ta^, * Ac. 

* AndUlow ber path, but not her peace (he gais^ 

Safe from her ts(k, but mivering with her pidni}*-. 
Her home (he reaches, open ledvCs the door, 

^ And placing 'firft her infiuit oa the Ibor, ^ 

Yot. zii* MO* 23. K 
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She bares her bofam to the wiodf i^ad fits* 

And fobbing ftruggles. with the rtiing fits; 
lo eaih—they conMJ—(he feels tb* inflating griefs • 

That {huts tte fwelitog bofotn from relief; 

Tliat fpeaks in feeble cries a foul diflftfi* 

Or the fad laugh that cannot be Tejf>refl j 
The netgbbour^matrofi leaves her wheel, and flies 
With all the aid her poverty fiip{dies { 

Unfee^d, the calls nature (he obey*. 

Not led by prdSt, hot aflut^d by pr<^ j • 

And waiting long, ■ till thdfe contention ceafe. 

She fpeaks of comfort, jand d^arts inpeaee*' p. 77—78. 
The ardent loVer, it seemsj tinrn^ otttt a brutal husband. 

* IF prefect, railing, till he fawher pain’d; 

If abfent, fpendtng udiat their labours gain’d: 

Till that (air form in want and fidends pin’d. 

And hope and comfort fled that gentle inind* * p, 79. 

It may add to die interest which some readers will take in this 
simple story, to be told, diat it was the last piece of poetry that 
was read to Mr Tox during his fatal llhiess; and that he examine 
ed and made some remarks on the manuscript of it a few days 
before his death. 

We are obliged to pass over the rest of the Marriages, though 
some of them are extremely character>stm and beautifi^l, and to 
proceed to the Burials. fieTe we have a great variety of por¬ 
traits,—^the old drunken innkeeper,--^e,Tbu 5 tlingfarrher’s wife,— 
the infant,—and next the lady of the ihahpr. ^e following de¬ 
scription of her deserted mansion is stfScihg} and in the good old 
taste of Pope and Bryden. ^ ^ 

. . . Pen-fsdeen flood the ludi* ^ 

Worms ate the floors, thetap’ftry fled tW wall; 

No fire, the kitchen’s cheerlefs difplay’d ; 

No cheerful light, the longclos’d fafit conv^d 1 
-r* ' The crawling worm that turos a fiuni^r fly. 

Here fpun his (broud and laid him jtb 4 ic 

The wintordeathupon the bed 

The bat ihnU-ihrwking, woo’d his flickering mate: 

To empty rooms, the curious came no more, 1 
From emp^ cell^ ti;^n ’4 the angry poor, V 

And fufly beggars curs’d ti»‘ ever-bdted door. J 
To one fmal^toom, tlm fleu^ .f^nd ^ way. 

Where toia^s fbllow’d to coniplalii .and pgyi ’ p^ 1O4,10^. 
Hie old maid folbws next to the! shades of mortality. Thd 
description of her lum^, fumiti^te ai^d prson, is admirahje, and 
affords a fine specmi^ pf MrlCrabhe^s most minute finishing ; 
but it is too long for pxti^tipg;. We lather pretest our readers 
with a part of cl^aocer of Isaac A<^ord< 


< Next 
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< Next to tbefe ladiet, but in nought allied, 

A noble peafant, l&ac Afliford, died. 

Noble he was, contemning all thujga mean^ 

His truth unqueibon'di and hb foul ferene t 
Of no man’s prefence, Ifeac felt afrad; 

^ At no man’s qUeftion, Ifaac look’d difmay’d : 

iShame knew him not, he dreaded no difgrace $ ’ Scci ' 

* Were others joyful, he look’d fmiling on. 

And gave allowance whefe he needed'none; 

Yet far wm he febtn ftoic-pVi(fe renaot'’d; 

He felt, with many, and he waragly lov’d i 
1 mark’d his a^on, when his infant died. 

And an old neighbour for offence was tried ; 

The ftill tears, dealing down that furrow’d cheek, 

Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can fpeak, ’ &c. p. 111,112« 
The rest of the character is drawn with equal spirit j but we 
can only make room for the author’s final commemoration of 
him. , ... , . 

< 1 feel his abfence in the hours of prayer, 

And view his feat, and figh for Ifaac there; 

I fee, no more, thofe white locks thinly fpreadj 
Round the bald poliih of that honour’d head; 

No more that awful glance, on playful wight 
Compell’d to kneel and tremble at the fight; 

To fold his fingers all in dread the whiles 
Till Mifter Alhford foften’d to a fmile ; 

No more that meek, that fuppliant look in prayeK, 

Nor that pure faith, that gave it force—are there • 

But he is bleft^ and I lament nd more, 

A wife gqpd man contented to be poor. ’ p. 114. 

After this there is a fine .and very poetical pictnre of a moodf 
Vt^andering madman; and then a case more ordinary, but not less 
touching, 

* Then died lamented, in the firength of life, 

A valued rooter and a faithful wife ; ' 

Call’d not away, when time had, loos’d each hold 
On the fond heart, and each defire grew cold ; 

But when, io all that knit us to our kind, 

She felt faft'bound, as charity can bind ;— 

Not when the ills of age, its pain, its care^ 

The drooping fpirit for its fate prepare; 

And, each a&dion failing^ leaves the heati 
Loos’d front life’s charm, and willing to depart 
But all her ties, the ftrObg invader broke. 

In all their ftrength, by one tremendous ftroke t 
Sudden and fwift the eager pelt came enr. 

And all itras terror, till all hope was gone | 

K-a ■ 
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Was filent terrori wliere that ho|>e grew weak. 

Look’d on the fick, and was a(ham*d to fpeak.'— * p. i x7,118. 

The funeral is described in terms as simple and as moving. 
We can only insert the close. 

* Curious ai^ fad* upon the frefli dug hill. 

The village lads flood melancholy ftill; 

And idle childien, wandering to and fro^ 

As nature guided, took the tone of woe. 

Arriv’d at home, how then they gaz’d around. 

In every place,, where fhe— no more, was &und* 

The feat at table, (he was wont to fill. 

The fire*fide chair, fUU fet, but vacant dill; 

The garden walks, a labour all her own ; 

The lattic’d bower with trailing (hrubs o’ergrown ; 

The Sunday*pew, (he (ffl’d wim all her race, 

£ach place of hers was now a facred {dace. ’ &c. . p. 119. 

We then bury the village midwife, superseded in her old age 
by a volatile doctor i then a-surly rustic misanthrope ; and, last 
of all, the reverend author’s antient sexton, whose chronicle of 
his various pastors is given rather at too great length. The poem 
ends with a simple recapitulation. 

We diink this the most important of the new pieces in the vo¬ 
lume ; and have extended .our account of it so much, that we can 
afford to say but little of the others. * The library ’ and ‘ the 
Newspaper ’ are republications. They are written with a good 
deal of terseness, sarcasm, and beauty ; but the subjects are not 
very interesting, and they will rather be approved, we think, than 
admired or delighted in. We ate not much tc^en either with 
* the Birth of Flattery, * With many nervous lines and ingenious 
allusions, it has sbmethitw of the languor which seems insepar¬ 
able from an allegory ^hich eadeeds the length of an epigram. 

* Sir Eustace, (^ey * is. quite unlike any of the preceding com¬ 
petitions. It is written m a sort of lyric measure, and is ihtend- 
ed to represent the pertdrbed fancies of the most terrible insanity 
settling by degrees into a sort of devotional enthusiasm. The 
opening staniraj^ spoken by a visitor in the madhouse, is very 
striking. 

• 1*11 know n6 wwre heart is fom 
B; views of woe, we cabnpt bod ^ 

XoDg (hall I fee thele thicgs forlam. 

And eft again their ^effl (hall feel; 

Aseach hptm the mind, (hall fteals 
That wau pK^edor’s royftic ftylc, 
lliat lampijh idiot htxing by, 

*niat peevKh idler’s pjeafelefa wile. 

And that poor maidee’s half-form’d fmile, 

While ftniggltog for the falhdrawu figh 1—« 

I’h know no oiok« * 


Then 
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There is great force, both of language and conception, in the 
wild narrative Sir Eustace gives of ms frenzv} though we are not 
sure whether there is not something too elaoorate, and too much 
worked up, in the picture. We give only one image, which we 
think is original. He supposed himself hurried along by two tor^ 
menting dajmons— 

* Through lands we ged, o’er feas we fiew. 

And halted on a boundlefs plain ; 

Where nothing fed, nor breath'd, nor grew^ 

Bat Silence rul'd the fliU domain* 

Upon ^at boundlefs plain, below, 

The fetting fun's laft rays were flied. 

And gave a mild and fober ^ow, 

Where all were ftill, afleep or dead $ 

Vaft ruins in the midft were fpread. 

Pillars and pediments fublinie. 

Where the grey roofs had form'd a bed. 

And cloth’d the crumbling fpoils of Time. 

There was 1 fix'd, i know not how. 

Condemn’d for uotol^ years to flay; 

Yet years were not one dreadful now, 

Endur’d no change of night or day; 

The fame mild evening's ileeping ray, 

Shone foflly.folemn and ferene, 

And all that time, 1 gaz’d away. 

The fetting fun’s fad rays were feen* ’ p. 2 t 6 . 

* The Hall ol Justice,' or the story of the Gypsy Convict, 
:s another experiment of Mr Crabbe’s. It is very nervous r—very 
shocking—and very powerfully represented. The woman is ac¬ 
cused of stealing, and tells her story in impetuous and lofty liin- 
jguage. 

* My crime! this fick'ning child to feed, 

I feiz’d the food, your witnefs faw; 

* 1 knew your laws forbade the deed, 

But yielded to a ftronger law** 

* But 1 have grieft of other fund, 

Troubles aod forrows more fevere ; 

Give me to eafe my tortur'd mind. 

Lend to my woes a patient ear } 

And let me—if I may not find 
A friend to help—find ooe to bear, 

My mother dead, my father loft, 

1 wander'd with a vagrant crew { 
common care, a comtson coft. 

Their forrows and thdr fios X knew t 
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With them, on want and error forcM, 

Like them, I bafe and guilty grew. 

^ thrpogh the land, I wandering wentji 
And little found of. grief or joy j 
But loft my bofom’s fweet content. 

When hrft I lov*d the gypfy-boy. 

A fturdy youth he was and taU, 

His looks would all his foul dedhre. 

His piercing eyes were deep and fouU, 

And ftroQgly curl’d bis raven hair. 

Yes, Aaron had each manly charm, 

' All in the- May of youthful pride. 

He fcarcely fear’d his father’s arm, 

And eisery other arm deded.— 

Oft when they grew in anger warm, 

(Whom will not love and power divide ?) 

I rofe, their wrathful fouls to calm. 

Not yet in finful combat tried. ’ p. 240—24*. 

The father felon fall$ in love with the betrothed of his son, 
'whom he despatches on some distant errand. The consummation 
of his horrid passion is told in these powerful stanzas. 

< The night was dark, the lanes were deep. 

And one by one they took their way $ 

He bade me lay me down and deep, 

I only wept, and wish’d for day. 

Accurfed be the love he bore,—■■ 

Accurfed nuaa the force he us*df^ 

So let him of his God implore 

For mercy^ a^d he Jo refund I* p. 243. 

It IS painful to follow the story out. THie son returns, aj;jd 
privately murders his father, and then marries his widow. The 
profligate barbarity of the Irfe led by these outcasts, is forcibly 
^ exp^esMd by the simple narrative of the lim^s that follow. 

* 1 brought a lovely daughter forth. 

His father’s child in Aaron’a bfid ; • , 

* He took her from me in his wrath, 

’« Where is my child ^ Tby child is dead. * 

^w» falfe—we wander’d far and wide, 

Thrbugh town and country, field and foo, 
tt'ill Aardn fighting, aod died, 

And I became a wife again. ’ . p. 248. 

We have not room to give the sequel of this dreadful balladr 
|t certainly is not pleasing reding 4 but it is written with very 
vnusual power of language, and shows Mr CrabJbe to have great 
.. *' mastery 
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masterf over the tragu; paestons of pitfr and honor. Thfe volume 
closes ys^ith some verses of no great value, in praise of lliVomen. 

We part with regret from Mr Crabbe | Ijut yre Jkope to meet 
widi him again. If hiS muse, to be 8ai^» < Is .prolific only once 
in twenty^four yearSji we can scarcely eapect to five long enough 
-to pass oUr judgment oh the progeny ^ hut we tihst* that a larger 
portion of public favour than has hitherto beem di^lt to him, will 
-encourage him to greater efiTorts; and that he Wrlll soon appear 
again among worthy supporters of the old poetical estanli8h<* 
ment, and come in time to surpass the i^olutionists in fast fi^g 
as well as in weight of metal. 


Art. IX. Considerations on the Polity ^ communicating the Knonv^ 
ledge of Christianity to the Natives in India. By a late Resideni; 
in Bengal. London. Hatchard, I8O7. 

uin Address to the Chairman of the East India Company^ occasioned 
hy Mr Twinin^s hetUr to that Gentleman. By the Rev. John 
Owen. liondon. Hatchard. 


A Letter to the Chairman of the East India Compaty^ on the Danger 
of interfering in the Religious Opinions f the Natives f India* 
By Thomas Twining. London. . Ridgeway. 

FindicationfiheHindoos* ByzBengfLOSieet. London. Rodwell. 

Letter to John Scott Waring, London. Hatchard. 

Cunningham*s Christianity in India. London. Hatchard* 

Ansvier to Major Scott Waring. Extracted from the C^istiau 
Observer. 


Ohset^ations on the p/risera -^ate of the E^t fndia Copipany^ By 
Major Scott Wanhg. Ridgeway. London. 

A t two o’clock in the morning, July th^ JOlh, IS^, the Eu¬ 
rope^ barracks, at Vellore, containing then four complete 
companies of tiie 69 th regiment, were surrouiKled by two bsittii- 
lions of Sepoys in the 6 ora|>any’s service, who poured in an 
heavy fire of musketry, at every door and window, upon the sol¬ 
diers : at the same time, the European entries, the scoters at the 
jpain-guard| and the sick in the hospital, were put lo death j the 
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officers houses were ransitched) an4 eirety body found m them 
murdered. Upon the anfival of die If^th Light Dragoons under 
Colonel Gillespiei the Sepoys i^^ere immediately attacked; 600 
cut down upon the spot j and SOO taken from their hiding-places, 
and shot. I'here perished, of the four EuroMan companies, 
about 164, besides officers'; and mkny British officers of the na-. 
tive troops were murdered by the insurgents. 

Subsequent tO this explosion, there was a mutiny at Nundy- 
droQg; and, in one day, 450 M^medaft Sepoys were disarmed, 
and turned out of the fort, on the ground m an intended mas¬ 
sacre. It appeared, also, from the information of the command¬ 
ing officer at Tritchinopoly, that, at that period, a spirit of dis- 
^nhetion had manifested itself at Bangalore, and offier places; 
and seemed to gain ground in every direction. On the Sd of De¬ 
cember 1806, tiic Government of Madras issued the fbUowiiii]g 
* proclamation. 

* A raOCLAMAtlON. 

* The Right Hon. the Governor in Council, having obierved that, 
in fomc late inflanccR, an extraordinary decree of agitatidn has prevailed 
among feveral corps of the native drmy of this coaft, it has been his 
Lordihip’s particular endeavour to afcCrtain the motives which may have 
led to condufi: fo different from that which formerly difUnguiihed the 
native army. From this inquiry, it has appeared that many perfons of 
evil intention have endeavoured, for malicioua puipofes, to imprefs upon 
the native troops a belief that .it is the wiih of the BritiCh Government 
to convert them by forcible means to Chriftianity; and his Lordihip in. 
Council has obfeived with concern, that fucb maHciuus reports haye 
been believed by many of the native troops. 

< The Right Hon. the Governor in C^undl, therefore, deems it pro¬ 
per, in this public manner, to repeat to the native troops his affurance, 
that the (kme refped; which has been invariably Ihown by the Britifh Go¬ 
vernment for their religion and for their ctHloms, will be always conti¬ 
nued ; and that no interruption will be given to any native, whether 
Hindoo or MuiTulman, in the prai^ce of hu religious ceremonies. 

* His Lordfhip in ^uncil i^res that the native troops will not give 
belief to the idle rumours which are cireulamd by enemies of their hap- 
pinefs, who endeavour, wkh the bafed defigns, to weaken the confidence 
of the troops in the Britifb Government. Hit Lurdfhip in Council de¬ 
fines that the native troops w^l itmember the cofifiant attention and hu¬ 
manity which have been Ihovm by the Bririib Government, in providing 
for their comfort, by nugmenting the pay of native officers and Se¬ 
poys ; by idlowmg liberal penfions to thofe who have done their duty 
faithfully ; by maxing -ample provffiun for the families of thofe who may 
Ihkve died in tottle; and by wpeiving their children into the fervicc of 
the Honourable Company, to be treated with the iame care and bounty 

^ %i their fathers had experienced. 

* I'he Right Hon. the GovenMir in Conncil trufis, that the native 

troops. 
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troop<)» rcmftmbSerinjif thefer circumftances* vfill be fieafible of the happi» 
nefs of theif iituation, which is greater than what the troops of aajr 
other part of the worl<] enjoy ; and that they will continue to obferve 
the fame good condud for which they vrere diftiogutfhed in the days of 
General Lawrencei of Sir !Eyre Coote» and of other renowned heroes. 

*• The native troops muft at the fame time be fetifibley that if they 
(hould fail in the duties of their allegiance, and ihonld Ihcnr themfelvei 
difubcdient to their oiEeers, their conduift will not faU Cb reoehre merited 
punifhment, as the JBritifh Government is not lefs prepared to pum*0i the 
guilty) than to protetS: and diftinguiih tho& who are ddetvhig of its fa* 
vour. 

< It is dircdled that this paper h>: tranflated with csne into the Tamu]« 
Tclinga, and Hindoo llany languages t and that copies of it be circulat¬ 
ed to each native battalion, of which the European officers are enjoined 
and ordered to be careful in making it known to every native officer and 
Sepoy under his command. 

* It is alfo direified, that copies of the paper be circulated to all tlic* 
Magiiirates and Col!e£iors under this Government, for the pmpoie of 
being" fully underflood in all parts of the country. 

* Publiflied by order of the Right Hon. the Governor in CouncH. 

G. BucH&tr, Chief Secretary to Government. 
f Dated in Fart St George^ Dec„ 1806. * ' 

Scott IVarm^s Preface^ iii—v. 

So late as March 1807 , three months after tiro date of this 
proclamation, so universal was the dread of a general revolt a- 
mong the native troops, that the British officers attached to the 
native troops, constantly slept with loaded pistols under iheir 
pillows. 

It appears that an attempt had been made by the military men 
at Madras, to diange the shape of the Sepoy turban into 8ome»> 
thing resembling tiro helmet ot the light infantry of Europe, and 
to prevent the native troops from wearing, cm their hnreheacfi, 
the marks characteristic of their various castes. Tlte sons of the 
late Tippoo, with many noble Mussulmans d^ivecl of office at that 
time, rcsid^ in the fortress of Vellore, and in all probability 
contributed very matcriidly to excite^ or to mflame those suspi^ 
cions of designs against tbeit religion, which are metitioited in 
the proclamation of the Madras Covemmeltt, and generaliy known 
to have been a principal cause of the insurrection at Vellore. It 
was this insurrection which first gave birth to the cpiestion upon 
missions to India } ahd before ve deliver any opinion upoo.the 
subject itself, it will be necessary to state what had been done in 
former periods towards dissemmattng the truths of the Gospel in 
India, and what new exertions had been made about the period 
at which this event took place. 

More than a century has elapsed since the first Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries appeared in India. Tv 9 young divines, selected by the 

University 
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University of we*« sent out in this capacity ^ the King 
of Benmarki and arrived at the Danish settlement of'Draoqfuebar 
in 1706 * file mission thus begun, has been evw since continu¬ 
ed, and has i>een assisted by the Society fmr the womotk»n of 
Christian iCnowledge estaldisheddn tlus country. ']|^e same so¬ 
ciety has, for many years, employed German missionaries of the 
liUtheran persuasion^ for propagating the doctrines of Christiani¬ 
ty among the lOtives of India** In 179 $, tSeir number was six} 
it» now reduced to t^ve. 

Hie Scriptures translated into the Ihmulic language, which 
is vernacular in the Southern parts of the peninsula, ^ve, for 
more than half a century, been printed at the Tram^uebar press, 
for the use of Danish mlssioiiaries and their converts. A print¬ 
ing press, indeed, was established at that place by the two first 
,Danish missionaries; and, in 1714 , the Gospel of St Matthew, 
translated into the dialect of Malabar, was printed there. Not a 
line of the Scriptures, in any of the languages current on the 
coast, had issued from the Bengal press on September 13 . 1606 . 

It does appear, however, about the period of the mutiny at 
Vellore, and a few years previous to it, that the number of the 
missionaries on the coast had been increased* In 1804 , the iliCrj'- 
, timaty Society, a repent institution, sent a new mission to the 
,coast of Coromandel; from whose papers, we think it right to 
lay before oUr readers the following extracts. * 

• March 31^, 1805.—Waited on A. B, He fays Government fern* 
to ie very ^ol^Iing to forward our views. We may fiay at Madras as long 
as we pleafe; and when we intend to go mto the country, on eur ap¬ 
plication to Governor by letter, he would ifiue orders for granting 
us pafipOits* which would fuperfede the neceffity of a public petition.— 
Lord’s Day. * Tran/, of Mtjf, Society, 11 . p. 365. 

In a le^ from Brother Ringletaube to Brother Cran, he thus 
expresses himself. 

* The paiQfpoitB GoverUUient has ptomiled you are fo valuable, that I 

Ihotild ndi a journey too tmul^lbme to obtain one for myfelf, if 
1 ostild not get it thimim your iateriemnee. In hopes that your ap. 
idicalkRt wilfl^iii^ to imtein one for me, 1 mndofe ytw my uravefend 
paiTport, that give you the parricplats concerning my perfon.' 
Trmf of SocUtyp II. p. 360. » 

' The, 

" • ■' . .t ' • ■.. '. '. 

* ' * There aie fix Ibcieties in Ewland for conveiring Heathens to the 
Chriftiao aeligiOm Society for to andth§Eafi of which 

Mei&i WiUwiit^cc, Ora«, Baw# and ^natoSs, am the prind^ 
encouragers. a. Methodifi Sod^ for M^fions* ^ Anabaptifi So- 
ciety m Mifiions. Miffionary Society. 5. Society for promoting 
Chriftiao Rnowl^g^. 6. Moramn Mdrami. They a}l publiih tbeur 
pmceedings. 
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They obtain their passports from Government} and the plan 
and objects of their mission are printed]^ free of expense, at the 
Government press, 

* 1805. yune 27. Dr — fent for one of us to confult with him on 
particuhu* bufinefs. He according!) went. The Doctor told him, that 
he had read the publications which the Brethren lately brought from 
England, and was fo much delighted with the repmt of the Directs, 
chat he wiihed 200 or more copies of it were printed, together with an 
introduction, giving an account of the rife and progrefs of the Mifiion^ 
ary Society, in order to be diftributed in the different fettlementa in In¬ 
dia. He offered io print them at the Government preft free of expenfe* 
On his return, we confulted with our two brethren on the fubjed, and 
refolved to accept the Dodor’s favour. We have begun to prepare it 
for the prefs. ' Tranf of Miff, Sotietyt II. p, 394. 

In page 89 th of the 18 rh Number, Yol. Ill, the Missionariei 
^vritc thus to the Society in London, about a fortnight before the 
massacre at Vellore. ' 

‘ Every encouragement is offered us by the effabliflied government 0^ 
the country. Hitherto they have granted us every requelL whether fo- 
licited by ourfelves or others. Their permiflion to come to this place ; 
their allowing us an acknowledgment for preaching in the fort, which 
fandiions us in our work ; toguthbr with the grant which they have late¬ 
ly given us to hold a large fpot of ground every way Anted for miifion- 
ar)' labours are objefts of the lail importance, and remove every impe¬ 
diment which might be apprehended A-om this fource. We trufl not to 
an arm of fleOi j but when we refledt on thefe tilings, we cannot but 
behold the loving kindnefs of the Lord. 

In a letter of the same date, we learn, from Brother Ringle- 
taube, the following fact. 

* The Dewan.of Ti-avancore fent me word, that if I defpatclied one 

of our Chriffians to him, he w >uld give me leave to build a church at 
Magilandy. Accordingly, I ihall feud in a ihott time. For this im¬ 
portant fervice, our fociety is indebted alone to Colonel with¬ 

out •whofe determined and fiarhfs inierpofitiem^ Itene of their n^tmaries 
•would have been able to fet a foot in that eottnify. * 

In page 381 , Vol. 11 , Dr Kerr, one ol the chaplains on the 
Madras establi*ihment, baptizes a Mussulman who had applied to 
him for that purpose: upon the first application, it appears that 
Dr Kerr hesitated ; but upon the Mussulman threatening to rise 
against him on the Day of Judgment, Dr Kerr complies. 

It appears that in tlie Tinevelly diftri^, about a year before the 
Maffacre of Vellore, not only riots^ but very ferioos peHbeutions 
of the converted natives had ^l^ken place, from the jeatbufy evin¬ 
ced by the Hindoos and Mi^lll^en at tbc prqgrefs of gofpel. 

** Rev. Sir,—I thought you fu£^ctently aequaintA}.vhh the late voca¬ 
tions of the Cbriftiaos in tbofr |jiarts, arifing from the bUod zeal of the 

Heathens 
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Heathens and }VT*httmetanS| the latter viewing with a jcalone the 
pTogicfsof the Gofpelt and trying to deftroyi or at leaft to clog it» bf 
all the crafty means in their power. 1 therefore did not chofe to trouble 
you; but as no (iop has been put to thofe grievances* things go on from 
bad to worfe* as you will fee from ubat has happened at Hickadoe; 
the Catechift has providentially efcaped from that outrageous attempt* 
by the affiftance ^ ten or twelve of our Chriftians, and has made gc^ 
hi* flight to Palamcotta; whilfl: the exafperated mob* coming from Pa* 
deckepalloe hovered round the village* plundering the houfea of the 
Cbri^ns and ill-treating their families, by kicking, flogging and other 
bad nfage; the£e monfters not even forbearing to attack* ftnp, rob* and 
miferably beat the Catechift Jefuadian* who* partly from illoefs, and 
partly through fear* had fhnt bimfelf up in his houfe. 1 have heard va* 
rious accounts of this fad event; but yefterday the Catechift himfelf 
called on me* and tdd roe the truth of it. From what he fays, it is 
plain that the Manikar of Wayrom, (a Black peace-officer of that place) 
has contrived the whole affair, with a view to vex the Chriftians. 1 
doubt not that thefc fa£is have been reported to the Rev. Mr K. by 
the Country-prieft ; a> d if I mention them to you, it is with a view to 
fhow in what a forlorn ftate the poor Chriftians hereabout are* and how 
deCrable a thing it would be* if the Rev. Mr Ringeltaube were to come 
hither as foon as poffibie; then tranquillity would be reftored* and future 
noioleftations prevented. 1 requeft you to communicate this letter to him 
with my coroplimeuts. 1 am* Sir, &c. Mampaar, June 8* 1805. 

* This Letter left a deep impreffion on my mind* efpecially when I 
rscsived a hitter account of the troubles of the Chriftians. By the Black 
underlings of the coUedlors* they are frequently driven from their homes* 
put to the flocks* and eapofed finr a fortnight together to the heat of 
the raging fon* and the chilling dews of the night* all becaufe there is 
no European Mffionary to bring their complaints to the ear of Govern¬ 
ment, si 4 o, I am happy to add, have never been deficient in their duty 
of proenring redvefs* «^ece the Chrifttaus have had to complain of real 
injuries. Out of the moft tr^i^ cafes* mentioned in a poftfeript of the 
above letter, is that of Orrtftiant being flogged* till they confent to 
hold the torches to the Heathen Idols. The letter fays, ** the CaUchift 
of Collefigrfipacnam* hae tuforroed me that the above Manikar has forced 
a Chriftiau* ol the Villatty caft* who attends at our church* to fweep 
the temple of the Idol* A fevcit flogging seas given on this occafion. ** 
*->-Froin fold) fiu£ls* the poftfeript continues* *• you may guefs at the 
deplorable fituation of our fellow-beUevers* aa long as every Manikar 
thinks he has a right to do them what vitdeoce he pleafes. 

• It muff be to ibe glory of that Saviour* who is ftrong in 

weakaefs, fhat many of the Neophytes in that diftrid* have withftood 
aH rhefe fiery trials with firmneL. Many alfo* it is to be lamented* 
have fallen oft in the evil day, gnd at jieaft fo far yielded to the impur- 
tnnity of their perrecutors, as again tO daub thrir faces and bodies with 
paint and afhes* after the manner of the Heathen. How great this fslh 
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off haft hfeen, 1 am not yet able to jnd^e. But I ta hafi^y.to add* 
j^iat the- Board Revenue ha» ifftied the ftri^eft orders agataft d.| asK 
provoked perfecution. * Trmf^of Mif, S«ciay^ H. 43(-»453* 

The Iblbwlt^ quotations evince how far from indt&rent the 
natives are to tte pvogrefs of the Cbriftiati irel^ion iti the Bafr. . 

* x8o 5» Oft. fOk~p«Afefpedbble Brahmin in the Ibmi^y’s employ 
caUcd on us. We endeavoured to point out to him the important ob- 
jed of our coming to lodiay and mentioned fotne of the great and glo¬ 
rious truths of the Gofpel, which we wifhed to impart in the native lan¬ 
guage. He feemed much hurt, and told us the Oentoo rd^ion was of 
a divine origin* as well as the Chriilian that heaven was like a palace 
which has many doors* at which people may enter;—that variety is pleaf. 
Ing -to God* &c.-~'and a number of other arguments which we h^ e- 
very day. On talcing leave* he fatd* ** the Company has got the coun¬ 
try, (for the Englifh are very clever), and* perhaps* they iiiay fttcceed 
in depriving the Brahmins of their power* and let you have it. 

‘ November 16th.—Received a letter from the Rev. Dr Taylor; wc 
are happy to find he is fafely arrived at Calcutta* and that our Baptfft 
Brethren are kbouring with increaflng fuccefs. The natives around us 
nte aftonifked to hear this news. It is bad news to the Brahmins, who 
feem unable to account for it; they fay the world is going to rura. '* 
Traitf* of -Miff. Society^ IL 442. & 446. 

< While living in the town* our houfe was watched by the native* 
from morning to night* to fee if any perfons came to converfe about 
religion. This prevented many from coming* who have been -very de- 
iirous of bearing of the good way. * Tranf of Mff. Society, No* tS. 
p. 87. 

* If Heathen* of great infiueace and connexions* or Brahmin^ were 
inclined to join the Chriftian Church* it would probably caofe commo¬ 
tions* and even rebellions* either to prevent them from it* or to endan¬ 
ger their life. In former years, we had fame iuftances of this kind at 
Tranquebar ; where they w|re, prote&ed by the affiftance of govern¬ 
ment. If fucb infiances Ihoixld happen now in our prefent times, we 
don’t know what the confequenee would be. ’ Tratf. of Sociity^ 
II. 185. 

This last extract is contained ia a letter from Danisli Missioa- 
aries at Tranquebar to the Directors of the Mi&sionary Society in 
X<ondon. 

It is hardly fair to contend* after these extracts* that no symp¬ 
toms of jealousy upon the subject of religioi^ bad been evinced on 
the coast, exce{)t in the case of tbe insurrection at V’ellore; or 
that no greater activity than coihmon had preWiled ammig the mif- 
^naries. We are very far, however, from attributing mat Insur- 
e<ectbn exclusively, or even principally, to any appr^ensions froqi 
.t^ z^l of the missionaries. The rumour of .that zeal migli^ 
probably have more readily disposed the minds of the troops for 
corrupt influence Exercised upon them j but We'have no doubt 
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that the ma«iacre wd» pi^cipally otrfng^ to an a<!ra!t use ibade bjr 
the sens of Tippoo, and tne hi^h Mumlmen Hving in Uui fortress^ 
of thrabomm^fe. military f©p|»«ry oj^ oui; O'stn people. 

After this short sketch of Vhat has been lately pacing oxi the 
coast, we shall attempt to give a similar account of missionary 
prpceedings in Bengal $ and it appears to us, it will be more sa*^ 
tisfactbry to do so as much as possible in the words of the mis* 
Sionaties themselves. In oar extracts from their publications, we 
sliall endeavour to sho^ the character and style of the men em* 

< ployed in these missions, the extent of their success, pr rather of 
their failure, and the general impression made upon the people 
by their efforts for the dissemination of the Gospel. ‘ 

it will be necessary to premise, that the missions in Bengal, of 
which the public have heard so much of late years, are mis* 
sions of anabaptist dissenters, whose peculiar and distinguishing 
Aenet it is, to bapti2e the members of their church by plunging 
them into the water when they are grown up, instead of sprink^ 
ling them with- water when they are young. Among the sub¬ 
scribers to this society, we perceive, the respectable name of the 
Deputy Chairman of the East India Company^ who, in the 
common routine of office, will succeed to the chair of Com¬ 
pany at the ensuing election. The Chairman and Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the East India Company, are also both of them trustees to 
another religious society for missions to Africa and the.East. 

The first Number of the Anahaj^ist Missions, informs us tSiat 
the origin of the Society will be found in the workings of Brother 
Carefs mind, whose heart appears to have keen set Upon.the conversion 

tfie Heathen in 1786 , hefire he tanie to reside at Mouiton. (NO. I, 
p. 1.) These workings produced a sermon at Northampton, and 
riie sermon a subscription to convert 421 ) millions of Pagans. Of 
the subsCri^ion we have the followmg>ac£oUnt. * Information is 
come from Brother Carey, that a gentleman from Northumber- 
liaTid h^d promised to send him 20/. for the Society, and to sub-x 
scribe four guineas annually. ’ 

• At this meeting at NorthaiUpton two odier friends fobCertbed, sod 
paid two guineas a piri%, two more one gufn^ each, and another half d 
gmfita, fix goroeaf and a baff in att. ^ And fuch members aa 

were prefent.tn rublciritwtn, ptiid tbeir tubferiptions into tbe 

hands of the %eafurerf who propofsd to j|nit the futn ,aow recetred into 
the hands W 'i banker, who wiU pay intereft^for the fame. * Bapj/i 

Atfif'- V* 5* , ' * 

In proceedings riiey. a good deal guided by 

Brother who has b^ in Bet^al before, ‘and who lays 

before the Sddie^ in history if/his ]m and adventures, fro«| 
which We make following eae^u 
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* On my amvat at Calcutta, 1 ibught fc^ rd%«ni8 peupte, but found 
Hone. At laft, bpw was t rejoiced to tbat a very reU|rjd|iu mao 
waa coming to dine with me, at a hpufe In CaJeutta; a man, who lyould 
not omit hu clofet^hoora, of a morning or evening, or qn laiim,,for 
aO the world* 1 concealed my impatience a» weN as't eoutd,. tiil the 
joyfal moment came i and a moment it wa«} for 1 fooh h^rd him take 
the Lord’s name in vain, and it was tike a cold dagg^, wttk which t 
received repeated fiabs in the coorfe of half an hour’s converfation : and 
he was ready to kick me when I fpoke of feme things iimnraonly be¬ 
lieved by other hypocrites, concerning our Lord Jefus Chrift ; and witti 
fury put an end to our converfation, by faying, 1 was a mad enthofiaft 
to fuppofe that Jefus Chrift had any thing to do in the creation of the 
world, who was born only feventeen hundred years ago. When I re* 
turned, he went home in the fame Ihip, and 1 found him a fkn&. observer 
of devotional hours, but an enemy to all religion, and horribly loofe, vain^ 
and intemperate in his life and converfation. 

* After this I advertifed for a chriftian ; and that I may not be mit 
anderftood, I (hall fubjoin a copy of the advertifement, from the India 
Gazette of November i. X7S3, which now hes before roe. * ) 3 apt'^ 
Mif Son. No. I. p. 14, ly. 

Brother Thomas relates the conversion of an Hindoo on the JHatahair 
coast to the Society, 

* A certain man on the Malabar coail, had enquired of various de¬ 
votees and priei^,.how he might make atonement for bis fins; and at lafi; 
he was directed to drive iion fpikes, fufficiently blunted, through his 
fandals, and on thefe fpikes be was to place his naked feet, and walk (if 
I miftake not) 250 cofs, that is about 480 miles. If, through lofe of 
blood, oc weaknefs of body, he was obliged tob^t, he might wait, for 
healing and firrei^h. He undertook the journey; and while he h^ted 
under a large (hady tree where the gofpel was fometimes preached, one of 
the miifionaries came, and preached in hts hearing from thefe wordi, The 
Hood of yefus Cbrift clntfeib frm (Mjin, .White he was pteaching, the 
man rofo op, threw off his torthrihg landals, and cried out afonid, * Tbh 
is wbat I vaant I **\, Mif, Soc, 1 . 29. ' 

On June IS. iVsSj tlic mteiioijprie& Jket sail, carrying with 
them letters to three supposed convferls^ df Brother Thomas, Par* 
botee, Ram Ram Bosl^d, ^undl Upon th«r ar¬ 

rival in India, they found, to; their jnexj^ressil^^ mortification, 
that Ram Ram Jl|ad rcla^il intO: Pagani,^ I and we ;8hqji 
present our rUkdi^s wi^ a picture of gnd world¬ 

ly misery ..td iyhich an |lindoo is suljet^i^, w^^^ibepomes ^ 
convert to tho ChidstiaU rel^ion. Eyery;^y,'i«iiS^ ^ 
population of J^ihdostan is divided orc|i^eai^ pex- 

Sons, and t|»at ^en a man by his 

wife, chiidmn, fri^ds, that xt^il considered as an 

abomination to lodge or e;it udm?Kbxi $ and tH^the;te*ii wanderer 
and an outcast dpoii the earth. Cairt can be fogt awariety of 
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means, and the Protestant missionaries have always' 'made die loss 
id’ it a jMevibuis r^aislte to admission into the Chrisdan ehonch.^ 

* Ott <mr arriedat Calcutta, we laund poor Ratn B^ioo waiting for 

in; hut, to oijr great grief, he baa been bowiAg down to tdoia again. 
‘Wheu left India, he went front place to ]!nace; bnti forfekeo by 

the Hutdops, and ncgle^ed by the Buropeans, he waf> feized with a flux 
smd fever. In this ftate, be faya, I bad nothing to Aipport me or my 
family i a relation offered to fave me from perifhing for want of oecef- 
farie*, on condition of my bowing to the idol; I knew that the Roman 
Catdiolic Cbriftians worfhipped idols; I thought they might he com* 
manded’tt) honour images in feme part of the biblc which I liad f\ot 
fern; 1 hefitated, and complied: but I love Chrlftiaaity ftitt, ” 

Mi/. $oc. vol. 1. p. 64, 6 $. 

* ^an. 8. 1794* thought to write you long before this, b)^ our 
liearti have been burthmed with cares and forrows. It was very afflidt- 
iag to hear of Ram Boihoo's great perfecution and fall. Dcfcrted by 
Sr^ifhmen, and perfecuted by his own countrymen, he was nigh unto 
jdeath* The natives gathered in bodies, and threw duft in the air as be 
paffed along the ffreets in Calcutta. At l-a(t one of his relations offered 
him an afylum on condition of his bowing down to their idols.’ lb; p. 78. 

Brother Care/s Piety at Sea. 

*' Brother Carey, while very fea tick, and leaning over the Ihip to re* 
liare bis ftomach from that very oppreifive complaint, faid bis mind was 
even then filled with confolation in contemplathig the wonderful good- 
jaefs of God. * Ibid, p, 76, 

JSxfracts from Brother Carets and Brother Tk&mdo Journaltf at 
Sea and by l^and. 

' 1793 Juue y,6. Lord’S'day. A Httlt recovered from my fick- 
uefs} met for prayer and exhottgtioo in my cabin { had a difpute with 
a French drift. * lUM. p. j|jS. /< 

. * go. Lord*6-day. - A p^idant and profitable day: our congre- 
j;eti(m compoled of ten pedTonit^ * JBl., 159. 

* jtfty 7.. Anothef* plcaftitialtd profitable Lord’s-diy; our Congrega* 
ttou iimreafed with joiijev muidl iwaet enjoyment Vitb God. ’ Ibid. 

« 1794. ..1Uttd*a-day. Found much ^imfure ia reading 

'Edwart^^a Ser$m e? 'ihe^^ee tJk jkmmihla ^fimurt, * litd. 

■p. i6j. : 

* April 6 * Had f#4e^e& to<«daf,. efpecirily . la jeadmg Ed- 

wardi*S'Serm0ii.'^,j 

< Fhne 8* ;'^i$ avraribg .reaebitd Bbii^,,wti«rc^ Wf k^to for the 
Edbbarii. F(^ ^ankCtd dud Qad <ha4 t% apd wondered at 

las r^rd4de!l>,.mea».4i<Teaytui^^ X was eaabi^ to. weelUe with God 
# prayer fcgs«)iiiy.a| my .d«r fllafliS in ,Ei|^1aiuh /Am?* .p, yp, 

* •*-— Tbomtf 

>'n6t me. Hand mo^ our did not ex* 

iBeed,>fiKm»i^ fat the pk^ate 1 toi^g^ejonce more let 

'mt iibmty, Inan.bai^fA^^* Was emm|ed he j|it|bfuh and felt 

alG^ion for 

■ ' ‘.; a 17^6, 
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* 1796. Feb. 6. I am now in my ftudy ; and ob, it is a fwcc^ placcg' 
bccaufe of the prefence of God with tlic viltft of men. It is at the top 
of the houfe ; I have but'one window in it, * Bapi M\f» Vol. I. p. 295, 

* The work to whirh God has fet his hand will infallibly profper. 
Chrilt has begun to bombard this ifrong and ancient fortrefg, and will 
affuredly carry It. * Ibid, p. 328. 

* More miffionaries 1 think ahfihitely neceffaiy to tlje ftipport of the 
intereft. Should any natives join us, they v'ould become outcaft imme¬ 
diately, and mutt be, confcqueiitly, fupported by us. The miffionaried 
on the coaft are to this day obHg''d to provide f(»r thofe who join them^ 
as 1 learnt from a letter fent to brother Thomas by a fon of one of the 
miflionaries. * Ibid, p* 334, 

In the last extract, our readers will percel’/e a new difficulty 
attendant upon the progress of Christianity in the East. The* 
convert must not only be subjected to degradation, but his degra¬ 
dation is so complete, and his mearis of providing for himself so 
entirely destroyed, that he must be fed by his inriiuctor. Thd 
slightest success in Ilindostan v/ould cat up the revenues of the? 
East India Company. 

Three years after their arrival, these Jealous and most active 
missionaries give the following account of their success. 

‘ 1 blefs God, our profpeft is coisfiderably brightened up, and our 
hopes are mote enlarged than at any period nuce the conimeneenunit of, 
tlic miffion, owing to very plealing appearances of the gofpel having 
been made effectual to fovR poor labouring Muffiilinaiis, who have been 
fetting their faces towanis Zion ever fince the month of Auguft lafb 
I hope their baptifm W'ill not be much longer defen'ed ; and that might 
encourage Mohun Chuud, Parbottee, and Caffi Naut, (who laft year 
appeared to fet out in the ways of God) to declare fur the Lord .Tefus 
Chrift, by an open profeflion of their faith in hifn.* Ssvcii of the natives,’ 
we are indeed converted. Ibid, I. p. 3^15--6. 

Fleets of preaching to an Hindoo Congregation. 

‘ 1 then told them, that if they could not tell viCf 1 would tell them ; 
and that God, who had permitted the Hindoos to fink into a fea of daik- 
iiefs, had at length commiferated tliem ; and font me and my colleagues 
to preach life to them. I then told them of Chrift, his death; his pei- 
fon, his love, his being tht furety. of finfiers, his jiower to fave. Sec: 
and exhorted them earneftly and aiTc£lionately to come to him, EfFeHs 
were various; one man came before I had well done, and wanted to fell 
ftockings to me, * Ibid. p. 357, 

Extrildts from Journals. 

* After worfhip, I received notice that the prin^i^g.prcf8 was juft ar¬ 
rived at the Ghat from Calcutta. Retired, and thanked God for fur- 
niftiing us with a prefs. * Ibui. p. 469. 

Success in the Sixth ITea^. ’ , . ' 

* We lament that fcveral who did run well, arc We 

have faint hopes of a feW, and pretty flrong hopes of but if 

toil. xn. NO< 23, . Lf i 
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I fay tnDre» it mull either be a dull recital of our journeying to one 
place pr another to preach the gofpel, or fomething elft relating to our- 
felvca^ of wbkrh I ou^t to be the hft to fpeak. * Bap, Mif. 1 . p, 488. 

Extracts from Mr Ward*s Journal^ a nenv Amhaptist Musimary 
.< . sent out in I"! 99 . 

Mr Ward admires the Captain. 

‘ Several of onr friends who have been fick, begin to look up. This 
evening we had a moft precious hour at prayer. Captain Wickes read 
from the I2th verfe of the 33d of Exodus, and then joined in prayer. 
Our hearts were all warmed. We fliook hands with our dear Captaiu/ 
and, in defigp, clafped him to our hofoms. Ibid. Vol. IL p. 2. 

Mr Ward is frightened by a Briwiteer, 

* fune 11. Held our conference this evening. A veliy is ftill pur- 
fuing us, which tT»e Captain believes to be a Frenchman. -I fJtel fome 
alarm; confulerable alarm. Oh Lord, be thou our defender I The 
▼effiel feems to gain upon us, (Quarter paft eleven at night.) There 
hj no doubt of the vt lid being a French privateer: when we changed 
©ur tack, Ih-* changed hors. We have, lincc dark, changed into onr 
old courfe ; fo that poffibly we fliall lofe h«’r. Brethren G. and B. 
bave.eiigdged in prayer: we have read Luther’s pfalm, and our minds 
are pretty well compofed. Our guns are all loaded, and the Captaia 
feems very low. All hands are at the guns, and tlie matches are light¬ 
ed. I go to the end of the fliip. I can jutt fee the veffel, though it is 
very foggy. A hall whizzres over my head, and makes me tremble. I 
go down, and go to prayer with our friend*''. Hid. p. 3-, 4, 

Mr Ward feels a regard for the Sailors. 

* ^2. I never ftit fo much for any men as for our failorS; a 
t.-rndemefs which could weep over them. Oh, Jefus! let thy blood 
CiU’er feme of them ! A fweet prayer-ineetiifg. Verily God is here. * 

Ibid. p. 7, • 

A ir Ward sees an American Vessel, and longs to preach to the Sailors, 

* Sept 27, An American veffel is along-Hde, and the Captain is 
fpeaking to their Captain through his trumpet. How pleafant to talk 
to a friend i I have been looking at them through the glafs: the failors 
fit in a group, and are making their obfervations upon us. 1 lonj^ to 
go and preach to them. * Ibid, p. 11, 

Feelings of the Natives upon hearing their Religion ettacled, 

* iSbo. Feb. 25. Brother C. had fome converfation with one of 
the Muffulmans, who a/ked, upon his denying the divine miffion of 
Mahommed, what was to become of Muffulmans and Hindoos! Bro¬ 
ther C. expreffed Ids fears that they would all be loft* The man feem- 
ed as if he would have tom him in pieces, * Jhid.‘^t g\, 

* Mar. 30. The people feem quite anxious to get tihe hymns which 

we give away. The ^tahmans are' rather uneafy. ^e Oovehar ad- 
vifed his Btahmaos to children to learn Enj^lh. They're- 

pUed, that we feeimcd.to take patas to tnake the natives Chriftians $ and 
they were afraid that, ^thdr duldren b^g of teodei: tvould make 

a more cidy.eonfudl*' p. 58. 

•■Us ; ■ ■ «Aprff 
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* ApfU 37. Lovd*i-da]r. One Brahman faid* he had no occaiion 
fer a hyany &r they vmere all over the country. could go into any 
houie and read one. * IMdi p. 61. 

* ATay 9. Brother Fountain was this evening at Buddabarry. At 
the clofe, the Brahmans having colle£led a number of boys; they fet 
up a great ihout* and followed the brethren out of thO village vi^ith noife 
and (houting^. * Ibid, 

* —— 16. Brother Carey and I were at Buddabarry this evening}. 
Ko fooner had we begun, than a Brahman went round to all the reft 
that were prefent, and endeavoured to pull them away. * Ibidi. p. 63. ■ 

* -30. This evening at Buddabarry, the man mentioned in my 

journal of March 14th, inmlted brother Carey. Ife a^ced why wd 
came; and faid, if we could employ the natives as carpenters, black* 
fmftbs, &c# it would be very weU ; but that they did not <want our ho<i 
Uuefsm In exaft conformity with this fentiment, our Brahman told 
brother Thomas when here, “ That be did not want the favour of 
God. ** Ibid. p. 63. 

* ti, LortjTs-day. A brahman has been fcveral times to dif^ 
turb the children, and to curfe Jefus Chriil ( Another brahman 
com|daiaed to brother Carey that, by our fchool and printing, we 
were now teaching the gofpel to their children from their infancy. ^ 
Ibid, p. 65. 

* yuttf 3.9. Lerd*s-da}\ This evening, a brahman went round a- 
Aongft the people who were colleded to hear brother. Carey, to per- 
fuade them not to accept of our papers. Thus “ darknefs ilruggle.v 
with the Hght^ ** * Ibid* p. 66. 

* was deemed advifable to print 2000 copies of the l^ew Tefta* 
tnent, and aUb 500 additional copies of Matthew for immediate diRrlbii- 
tion ; to which are annexed, fome of the moft remarkable prophecies iji 
the Old Teftament refpefting Chrid. Thefe are now diftributing, to¬ 
gether with copies of feveral evangelical hymns, and a very earnoil amd 
pertinent addrefs to the natives, refpefting the gofpel. It was writteu 
by Ram Boflioo, and contains a hundred lines in Beiigallee verfe. We 
hear that thefe papers are read with much attention, and that apprehen* 
fions are rifiog in the minds of fome of the brahmans whereUnto thefe 
things may grow. ’ Ib/d. p. 69. 

* We have printed feveral fmall pieces in Bengalee, which have had 
a large circulation. * Ibid. p. 77. 

Mr Fountain's gratitude to Herveui 

* When I was about eighteen or nineteen years of age Iiitrvey*j Me-. 
Stations i&U into ffly hands. Till then 1 had read nothing but my bible 
and the prayer-booL This ufhered me as it were into a new world 1 
It expanded my mmd, and excited a tbirft after knowledge : and this 
was sot ail j 1 deriv^ fpiritual as well as inteUedual advantages from 
it. I R^all blefs G^d for this book while \ live^ upon earth, and, 
tahen J get to heavm / ovill tbeak dear Bervg hhnftlfi * Bap. Miff. 

11. p. 90. ' « > * 

JL 2 , Mait'edf < 
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Hatred of the Natives to the Gospel. 

• yan. 27. The inveterate hatred that the brahmans every vrheiei 
Ihow to the gofpel, and the very name of Jefus, in which they are join* 
ed by many hwd fellows of the bafer fort, requires no common degfee 
of felf-pofleffion, caution, and prudence. The feeming failure of fome 
we hoped well of is a fource of confiderable anxiety and grief. ’ Bap. 
Mtjf. II. p. no. 

‘ Au^. 31. L(ird*S’day. We have the honour of printing the firfl: 
book that was ever printed in Bcngallee; and ’ this is the firfl piece in 
which brahmans have been oppofed, perhaps for thoufands of years. 
All their books are filled with accounts to cftablilh brahnranifm, and 
raife brahmans to the feat of God. Hence they are believed to be 
inferior gods. All the waters of falvation in the country are fuppofed 
to meet in tire foot of a brahman. It is reckoned they have the keys 
of heaven and Itell, and have power over ficknefs and health, life and 
death. O pray that brahmanifm may come down ! Ibid. p. 11 j. 

* 0 £l. 3. Brother Marftiman having diredled the children in the Ben« 
gallee fchool to write out a piece, written by brother Fountain (a kind 
of catechifm), the fchoolmafter reported yefterday that all the boys 
would leave the fchool rather than write it; that it was defigned to 
make them lofc call, and make them Ferivgas ; that is, perfons who 
have defeended from thofc who were formerly converted by the papitts, 
and who are to this day held in the greateft contempt by the Hindoos. 
From this you may gather how much contempt a convened native 
would meet with. Ibid. p. 113, 114. 

* Os. 26. Lord*S‘dfty. told brother Carey to-day what the 

people talked among themfelvcs—" Formerly, fay they, here were no 
white people amongfi us. Now the Fngliili have taken the country, 
and it is getting full of whites. Now alfo the white men’s fhafter is 
publiihing. Is it not going to be fulfilled which is written in our fliaf- 
ters, that aU Jhall he of one cajl; and will not this call be the gofpel ? ” * 
Ibid, p. 115. 

* Nov. 7, He alfo attempted repeatedly to introduce Chrift and him 

crucified ; but they would immediately manifett the utmoft dill ike of the 
very jaame of him. Nay, in their turn they commended Crceflinoo, 
and invited brother C. to believe iii him. * Ibid. p. 118. ■ 

* Dec. 23* This forenoon Gokool came to tell us that Krifino and 
his whole family were in confinement 1 Aftonifhing news ! It feems 
the whole neighbourhood, as foon as it was noifed abroad that thefe 
people had loil; caft, was in an uproar. It is faid that two thoufand 
people were afiembled, pouring their anathemas on thefe new converts. ’ 
Ibid. p. 125. 

« Jan. 12. The brahmans and the young people Ihow every de¬ 
gree of contempt; and the name of Chrift is become a by-word, like 
the name vieihoddjl in E^igland formerly. * Ibid. p. 130. 

* Sept. 15. I then took occafion to tell them that the brahmans 
only wanted their money, and cared nothing about their falvation. To 
this they readily alfeoted, ’ Ibid. p» 154. 

' * • Nov. 
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* Nov, 2 3. Lord*s»day, Went with brother Carey to the new pa¬ 
goda, at the upper end of the town. About ten brahmans attended. 
They behaved in the moft fcofSng and blafphemous manner, treating 
the name of Chrift with the greateft fcoro ; nor did they difeontinue 
their ridicule while brother Carey prayed wdth them. No name araongft 
men feems fo oHeniive to them as that of our adorable Redeemer ! * 

p, 138. 

* 24. The governor had the goodnefs to call on us in the courfe 
of the day, and defired us to feoure the girl, at leaft within our walls, for 
a few days, as he was perfuaded the people rotind the country w'ere 
fo exafperated at Kriftno’s embracing the gofpel, that he could not 
anfwer for their fafety. A iiumLer of the mob might come from 
twenty miles diftant in the night, ,and murder them all^ without the per¬ 
petrators being difeovered. He believed, that had they obtained the 
girl, they would have murdered her before the morning, and thought 
thcT' had been doing God fervice! ’ I>hl. p. 143, ^4. 

30. After fpe.ik.-ng about ten minutes, a riide fellow began to be * 
veryabufive, and with tfie ueip of a few boys, raifed fuch a clamour that 
nothing could be heard. At length, feeing no hope of their*becoming 
quiet, I retired to the otlrer part of the town. They followed, halloo¬ 
ing and crying, Hurree boll! ” (an exclamation in honour of Veefli- 
no.) They at laft began to pelt me witlj ftones and dirt. One of the 
men, who knew th^ houfe to which brother Carey was gone, advifed me 
■ to accompany him thither, faying, that thefe people would nO't liear our 
words. Going with him, i met brother C. We were not a little 
pleafed that the devil had begun to beflir himfelf, infen*ing from hence 
that he fufpefted danger. ’ Ib'uL i'. 14S, 149. 

Feelings of an Hindoo hot/ upon the eve of conversion. 

* Nov. 18. One of the boys of the I'clmol, called Benjamin, is un¬ 
der confiderablc concern ; indred there is a general 11 ir amongft our 
children, w'hich affords us great encouragement. The following are fame 
of the expreflions nfed in prayer by poor Benjamin — 

** Oh Lord, tlie day of judgment is coming; the fun, and moon, 
and flars will all fall down. Oh, what fhall I do in the day of judg- 
, merit! Thou, wilt break me to pieces, f literal] The Lord Jefus 
Chriif was fo good as to die for us poor fouls: Lord keep ,us all this 
day! Oh hell! Gnafimig, and beating, and beating ! One hour 
weeping, another gualliing! We fliall flay there for ever ! I am go¬ 
ing to hell: I am going to hett! Oh Lord, give me a new -heart $ 
give me a new heait, and wafh aw'ay all my fins! Give me a new heart, 
that I may praife Him, that I may obey Him, that I may fpeak the 
truth, that I may never do evil things! Oh, 1 have many times fin¬ 
ned againft thee, many times broken thy commandments, oh many 
times ; and what fiiall I do in the day of judgment! * p. 162, 163, 
Alarm of the natives at the preaching of the gospel, 

* From feveral parts of Calcutta he hears of people’s attention being 
^jfcuted by reading tlie papers, which we have icattered among them. 

3 
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- IMairf bej^io to wpdder tbut they never heard th^ t&ingr hefenv fiace 
the->En^(h have been fo Jong in the country. ’ /^. p. aa3« 

‘ f Many of the natives have eaprdled their aftonifbment at feeing the 
ponverted Hindoos lit and eat with Europeans. It is what they thought 
would never come to pafs. The priefts are mudi alarmed for their tot- 
‘ tering fabric, and rack their inventions to prop it up. They do not 
like the inftitution of the college in Calcutta^ and that their facred ihaf- 

• ters (hould be explored by the unhallowed eyes of Europeans. * Jhid^ 

' P- 233- , 

* Indeed, by the diftribution of many copies of the fcriptupts, diad of 
. fome thoufands of fmall tra£t$, a fpiiit of inquiry has been excited to a 

degree unknown at any former period.' Jbid, p. 236. 

* As he and Eriftno walked through the ftreet, the natives cried out, 
I Wliat will this joiner do ? (meaning Kriftno.) Will he deftroy the 
.. jpadof us Is this brahman going to be a Fertnga i ** Jhid» p. 245. 

Account of success in 1802 — Tenih year of the mission, 

*, < Wherever we have gone we have uniformly found, that /» long as 

'people did not underfund the import of our mijfage, they appeared to lifett: 
but the moment they underftood fomething of it, they either became indifferent, 
or began to ridicule. This in general has been our reception^, ’ /bid. p.273. 

Hatred of the natives. 

* Sept. 27. This forenoon three of the people arrived from Ponche- 
talokpool, who fecraed very happy to fee as. I’liey ii>form us that the 
brahmans had raifed a great perfecution againft them ; and when they 
fet out on their journey hither, the mob affembled to hits them away. 
After brother Marfham had left that part of the country, they hung 
him in efiigy, and fome of the printjed papers which he had diftiibutad 
amongft them. * Ibid. p. 3(4. 

Difficulty iphich the Mission experiences from not being able to gei 

the converts shaved. 

< Several peribns there feem willing to be baptized ; but if they 
fltould, the village barber, forfootb, will not fhare them ! When a na> 

• tive lofes call, pr becomes unclean, his barber and his pried will not 
come near him ; and as they are accudomed to (have the head nearly lOl 
over, and cannot well perfonn this bufinefs tbemlelves, it becomes a fe¬ 
lons inconvenience. ? /bid. p. 372. 

’ Haired of the natives. 

* Apr. 24, Lord’S day. Brother Chamberlain preached at home, 
^nd Ward at Calcutta: brother Carey was amongtt the brethren, and 
preached at night. Kriftno Prifaud, Ram Roteeii and others, were at 
Buddabatty, where they mef: with violent dppofition. They were fet 
upon as Feringahs, as deftroyefs of the cad, as haying eaten fowls, eggs, 
&c. As they attempted to return, the mob began to beat them, put¬ 
ting their hands on the hack of their necks, and podiing them forward ; 
and one man, even a civil oiS^^er, grazed the point of a fpear ^gaiud 
the body of Kridno Prifaud. When they favr that ^ry couhl etpt make 
our friends angry by ^ich treatment, |iiey laid, You faila^ ,* you ytSl not 
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be ivittyou ? "Hiey then iufuited them again, tlurew cow^dtjiig 

mixed in gdnga water at them; talked of making them a ncdklace of 
old flioea $ b^t Nedoo with Ram Roteen’s fliop, &c. 4 and declared 
that if they ever came again* they would make an end of them. * 
Ibid, p. 378. 

A plan for procuring an order from Government to shave the 

converts, 

‘ After concluding with prayer, Bhofud Ghofe, Sookur, and I'or- 
ribot Bichefs, took me into the held, and told me that their minds were 
quite decided ; there was no neceflity for exhorting them. There was 
only one thing that kept them from being baptized in the name of Je« 
fus Chrill. Lofing caft in a large town like Serampore vi-as a very dif¬ 
ferent thing from lofing caft in their village. If they declared them- 
felves chrittians, the barber of their village would no longer {have them ; 
and, without /having their heads and their beards, they could not live. 
If an order could be obtained from the magifirate of the difirift for the 
barber to /have Chriftians as well as others, they would be immediately* 
baptized. * Ibid, p. 397. 

We meet in these proceedings with the account of two Hin¬ 
doos who had set up as Gods, Dulol and Ram Dass. The mis¬ 
sionaries, conceiving this schism from the religion of the Hin¬ 
doos, to be a very i^vourable opening for them, wait upon the 
two deities. With Dulol, who seems to be a very shrewd fel¬ 
low, they are utterly unsuccessful; and the following is an ‘ex¬ 
tract from the account of their conference with Ram Dass. 

‘ After much altercation, 1 told him he might put the matter out 
of all doubt as to himfelf: he had only to come as a poor, repenting, 
fuppliant finner, and he would be faved, whatever became of others. 
To this he gave no other anfwer than a fmile of contempt. I then’ aflc- 
ed him in what way the fins of thefe his followers would be lemoved; 
urging it as a matter of the laft importance, as he knew that they were 
all finners, and mull Hand before the righteous bar of God ? After 
much evafion, he replied that he had fire in his belly, which would de- 
ftroy the fins of all his^foUowera 1 ' ibid. p. 401. 

A Brahman converted, 

* Dec. IT, Lord’s day. A brahman came from Nuddea. After 
talking to him about the gofpel, which lie faid he was very willing to 
enibrace, we fent him to Kriftno’s. He ate with them without hefita- 
tion, but difeovered fuch a thirll for Bengalee rum, as gave them a dif- 
guft. 

‘ Dec, 13, This morning the brahman decamped JuddenJj, * Ibid, 

p. 414. 

Extent of Printing, 

* Sept, 12, We are building an addition to our prinlmg-dlEce, 

where we employ fcveolecn priirtcn, and five bookbindera_^The brah¬ 

man from near Bdoian, gives fome hope that he hatS'recsived the truth 
in love. * Ibid. p. 483, 

I- 4 * The- 
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< The news of Jefas Chrifl, and of the church at ^crampore, feema to 
hare gone much farther than I expedted: it appears to be knovra to a 
few in mdft villages. * Ibid, p. 487. 

Haired to the Gospel. 

“ The 'caft (fays Mr W.) is the great millftone ronnd the necks of 
thefe people, Roteen vrants (having j but the barber here will not do 
it. He is run away left he (hould be compelled. He faya he will not 
(have Yefoo Krccft’a people I ’ Ibid. p. 493. 

Success greater by importunity in prayer. 

‘ With refptdl to their fuccefst there are ieveral particulars attending 
i^ worthy of notice. One is, that it was preceded by a Jpirit of it^ortu- 
nate prayer, 'ilie brethren had all along committed their caufe to God; 
but in the autumn of 1800, they had a fpecial weekly prayer-meeting 
for a bleffing on the work of the milHon. At thefe afl’emblies Mr Tho¬ 
mas, who was then prefent on a vifit, feema to have been more than 
nfually ftrengthened to wreftle for a bieiBng : and writing to a friend in 
' Atnerica, he fpeaks of f* the holy undlion appearing on all the mijfion^ 
aries„ efpecially of late ; and of times of rcfrelhing from the prefence of 
the Lord, being folemn, frequent, and tailing. ” In connedling thefe 
things, wc cannot but remember that previous to the out-pouring of the 
Spirit in the days of Pentecoft, the difciples “ continued with one ac¬ 
cord in prayer and fupplication. ** Bap. Mif. Pref. Vol. HI. p. vii. 

vVhat this success is, we shall see by the following extract. 

* The whole number baptized in Be .gal (incethc year 1795, is fortym 
eight. Over many of thefe we rejoice with great joy j for oth ^rs we 
tremble, and over fome we are compelled to weep. * Ibid. p. 21, 22. 

Hatred to the Gospel. 

* April %. This morning, feveral of our chief printing fervants prcfent- 
cd a petition, defiring;^thcy might have fome relief, as they were com¬ 
pelled, in our Bengalee worflvip, to hear fo many blafphemiea again(t 
their gods ! Brother Carey and 1 had a ftrong contention with them ia 
the printing-office, and invited them to argue the point with Petumber, 
as his fermon bad given them offenep ; but they declined it; though we 
told them that they were ten, and he was only one; that they were 
brahmans, and he was only a fooder! * Ibid. p.*36. 

< The enmity againft the gofpel and its profeifurs is univerfal. One 
of our baptisfcd Hindoos wanted to rent a houfe j after going out two or 
three days, and wandering all the town over, he at lad perfuaded a wo¬ 
man to let him have a houfe j but though flje was herfelf a Feringa, yet 
when (he heard that be was a brahman who had become a Chridian, (he 
infpited him, and drove him away ; fo that wc are indeed made the off- 
icouring of^l things.* Bap. Mif. Vol. HI. p, 38. 

* 1 was Atting among our native brethren, at the Bengalee fchool, 
hearing them read and explain a portion of the word in'turn j when an 
aged, grey-headed brahman, well-dreffed, came in j and (landitrg befo|« 
me, faid, with joined hands, and a fupplicating tone of voice, “ .^«bib 1 

I come to aik an alms. ** Beginning to weep, he re|M 3 Ht 4 

.. ■ ' ‘ 
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wor^s hafttiy; « I am come to aik an ... an alps. ** He cmnttoned 
{landings with his hands in a fupplicating pofturc»‘ weeping. I defired 
him to fay what alms; and told him, that by bis looks, it did not feem 
as if he wanted any relief. At length, being prefled, he aflced me to 
give him his fon, pointing with his hand into the midft of our native 
brethren. 1 sliced which was his fun ? He pointed to a young brah¬ 
man, named Suroop; and fetting up a plaintive cry, faid, that was bia 
fon. We tried to comfort liim, and at lafl prevailed upon him to come 
and lit down upon the veranda. Here he began to weep again ; and 
faid that the young man^s mother was dying with grief. * I&fd, p. 43, 

* This evening Bnxoo, a brother, who is fcrvant with us, and Soroop, 

went to a market in the neighboui! ood, where they were difcovered to 
be Te/00 Khre^lare L‘jkc, (Jcfus Chrill’s people.) The wliolc market 
was all in a hubbub: they clapped their bauds, a;id threw duit at them. 
Buxoo was changing a rupee fur cowries, when the diflurbance began ; 
and in the feuffle, the man ran away with the rupee without giving the 
cowries. ' Ibid, p. 55. ' • 

‘ Nov. 24. This,, day Hawnye and Ram Kunt returned from their 
village, They relate that our brother Futick, who lives in the fame vil¬ 
lage, was lately feized by the chief Bengalee man there; dragged from 
his houie ; his face, eyet. and ears clogged witlt cow-dung, his hands 
tied—and in this ilatc confined feveral hours. They alfo tore to pieces 
all the papers, and the copy of the teftnment, which they found in Fo- 
tick’s houfe. A relation of thefe perfccutors bong dead, they did not 
xnulcll Hawnye and Ram Kuut; but rhe townsfolk would not bear 
about the gofpel: they only infulted them for becoming Chrifliians. * 
Ibid. p. 57. 

* Cutwa on the Gan^esi Sept. 3. 1804.—This place is about feventy 
miles from Serampore, by the Hoogley river, H».re I have procured a 
fpot of ground, perhaps about two acres, plcafantly lituated by two 
tank$| and a line grove of mango trees, at a fmall diilance from the 
town. It was with difficulty I procured a fpot. I was forced to leave 
one, after 1 had made a beginning, through the violent oppolition of the 
people. Coinii^g to this, oppolition ceafed ; and therefore 1 called it 
ReHCBOTH ; for Jehovah hath made room for us. Here I have raifed 
9, Ipacious bungalo. * Ibid. p. 59. 

It would perhaps be more prudent to leave the question, of 
sending missions to India to the cflcct of these extracts, which 
appear to jus to be quite decisive, both as to tlie danger of insur¬ 
rection from the prosecution of the scheme, the utter unfitness 
of the persons employed in it, and the complete hopelessness of 
the attempt while pursued under such circumstances as. now 
exist. But, as the Evangelical party who have got possession of 
our Eastern empire, have brought forward a great deal of argu¬ 
ment upon the question, it may be necessary to make to it some 
jjort ctf reply. 

‘ "fVe admit it to be the general duty of Christian people to dis- 

sciuimt^ 
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semktate thSeir lidigion Among Fagan nations 'vrho are subject** 
ed 'to their empire: it is true thejr have not the aid,of miracles; 
hut it is ^eir duty ta attempt such "Conversion by the earnest and 
abundant employment of die best human means in their power. 
We believe that we are in possession of a revealed religion j that 
we are exclusively in possession of a revealed religion j and that 
the possession of that religion can alone confer immortality, and 
best confer present happiness. This religion, too, teaches us the 
. duties of general benevolence: and how, under such a system, 
the conversion of Heathens can be a matter of indifference, we 
profess not to u"* able to understand- * 

So 

♦ The extent of this conceflion, will, however, Rcccflanly depend 
upon the dofiriries held by different fcfis and different iRdividuafs in 
the Oiriftian world. If it be fettled, that a future exiftence, or an 
happy future cxiffence, is denied to Heathens who have never even heard 
of the Chriflian faith, then the duty of attempting to convert Teems to 
be Very imperious. If, on the contrary, the better rule be, that no man 
#i!l be punifhed for not availing himfelf of the opportunities which he has 
never eojoytd, then the cafe is very materially altered. We do not prefume 
fo give any decided opinion on thefe fubjefls; but when we confider for 
how many centuries after the Chriftian sera Providence allowed the great¬ 
er part of the human ra^e to live and die, without any poifibility of their 
attaming to the knowledge of thefe facred truths, by means of any hu¬ 
man exertion, we muff be fatisfied, that the rapid or fpeedy converfion 
of the whole world to Chriffianity forms no part of the fcheme of its 
Aim^hty Grovernor; and that it can be no offence in his eyes, that we 
do not defert our domeftic duties, and expofe the lives and worldly hap- 
junefs of multitudes of our countrymen to hazard, in order to attempt 
this converfion, under circumffanccs the moft untoward and unpromifing. 
In this cafe, as in moff others, we are difpofed to think, that the rela- 
^ve importance of the duties enjoined to us, may be fafely eftimated 
from the jfacilities which Providence holds out for their performance, and 
the certainty of the rewards with which they are to be attended., Why 
does a confdentious Dire^or of the Eaft India Company maintain his 
fon or hb father in affluence^ when, with the fame money, hfe might re¬ 
lieve the wants of five hundred paupers in China or Peru i or why does 
he dedicate to their amufement and delight, thofe hours and intellectual 
exertions, by wliich he might pojihly illuminate the ignorance of a krasd 
of Hottefnteffs, or reform the profligacy of an Areoy coterie in Otaheite. 
The only anfwef which can, be given to this is, that our parents and chil¬ 
dren are nearer to us than the people of India or China f that the good we 
dm do to them, if fmallCr in amount, is more certain, and the gratification 
;to be derived frvpc^ it more confiaht and fecure. Therefore it, is that we 
fay, that our duties to our families, to our neighbours, and to” our couu* 
tryi are /if t/ore us by Ood himfelf ; and t^t we arc not at libeity to 
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So much for the general rule,- now for the ihcceptSone. 

No man (not an anabaptist) will, we presume, contend ^at it 
is our duty to preach the natives into an msnrrection, or to lay lie- 
fore them so fully, and emphatically the scheme of the gDS|i!^, tn 
to make them rise up in the dead of the night and shoot their in» 
structors through the head. If conversion be the greatest of all obi 
jects, the possession of the country to be converted, is the only 
mean in this instance by which that conversion can be accompl^- 
ed} for we have no right to look for a miraculous conversion of 
the Hindoos ; and it would be little short of a miracle, if General 
Oudimt was to display the same spirit as the serious part of tiie 
Directors of the East India Company. Even for missionary pur¬ 
poses, therefore, the utmost discretion is necessary» and if wfe 
Wish to teach the natives a better religion, we must take care to 
do it in a manner which will not inspire them with a passion for 
j^litical change, or we shall inevitably lose our disciples altogether.* 
To us it appears quite clear, from the extracts before us, that nei* 
ther Hindoo nor Mahometan are at all indifferent to the att^icks 
made upon their religion j the arrogance, and the irritability of 
the Mahomedan ate universally acknowledged ; and we put it tO 
our readers, whether the Brahmans seem in these extracts to show 
the smallest disposition to behold the encroachments upon their 
religion with passiveness and unconcern. A missionary who con*- 
verted only a few of the refuse of society, might live for ever in. 
peace in India, and receive his salary from his fanatical masters 
for pompous predictions of universal conversion, transmitted by 
the ships of the season; but, if he had any marked success 
among the natives, it could not fail to excite much mmre danger-^ 
ous specimens of jealousy and discontent than those which we 
have extracted from the Anabaptist Journal. How is it in human 
nature, that a Brahman should be indifferent to encroachments 
upon his religion ? His reputation, his dignity, and in great 
measure his wealth, depend upon the preservation of the present 
Superstitions ; and why is it to be supposed that motives which 
are so powerful with all other human beings, are inoperative 
with him alone ? If the Brnlimans, however, are disposed to ex¬ 
cite a rebellion in support of their own influence, no man, who 

knows 

defert thera, in order to gain a remote chance of conferring greater be* 
nefits on Itrangera at a dUlance. The application of all this to the fub* 
je( 9 ; of miflions is obvious and decifive ; and, laying die hazards of the 
experiment out of the queftion, we have no hefitation m faying, that 
tliere ia fcarcely a parifh in England or Ireland, in which the zeal and 
activity of at^ one of thefe In^an apofUes would not have done more 
good,—-reprened more immorality, and awakened more devodon,!—*thin 
f ap expe^ed from their joint efforts in the populous regions of A&j 
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knows any t&ing of India, can doubt that they have it in their 
power to effect it. 

It is in vain to say, that these attempts to diffuse Christianity, 
do not originate from the government in India, fhe omnipotence 
of government in the East is well known to the natives i if go¬ 
vernment docs not prohibit, it tolerates ; if it tolerates the con- 
ver^on of the natives, the suspicion may be easily formed that 
it encourages that conversion. If the Brahmans do not believe 
irfiis themselves, they may easily persuade the common people 
that such is the fact j nor arc there wanting, besides the activity 
of these new missionaries, many other circumstances to corrobo¬ 
rate such a rumour. Under the auspices of the College at Fort 
William, the scriptures are in a course of translation into the 
languages of almost the whole continent of oriental India, and 
we perceive that in aid of this object, the Bible Society has vot- 
cd a very magnificent subscription. The three principal chaplains 
of our Indian settlements are (as might be expected) of princijdes 
exactly corresponding with the enthusiasm of their employers at 
liome ; and their zeal upon the subject of religion, has shone and 
burnt with the most exemplary fury. These ci^'cmnstances, if 
they do not really impose upon the minds of the leading na¬ 
tives, may give them a very powerful handle for misrepresenting 
the intentions of government to the lower orders. 

We see from the massacre of Vellore, what a powerful en¬ 
gine attachment to religion may be rendered in Hindostan. The 
rumours might all have been false ; but that event shows they were 
tremendously powerful when excited. The object, therefore, is 
not only, not to do any thing violent and unjust upon subjects of 
religion, but not to give any strong colour to jealous and disaf¬ 
fected natives for misrepresenting your intentions. 

All these observations have tenfold force, when applied to 
an empire which rests so entirely upon opinion. If physical 
force could be called in to stop the progress of error, we could 
afford to be misrepresented for a season ; but fl0,000 white men 
living in the midst of 7 (J millions sable subjects, must be always 
in the right, or at least never represented as grossly in the wrong. 
Attention to the prejudicics of the subject, is wise‘in all goverii- 
ihents, but quite indispensable in a government constituted as 
our;: empire in India is constituted ; where an uninterrupted se- 
‘ jriw of dexterous conduct is not only necessary to our prosperi¬ 
ty, but to our existence. 

Those reasonings are entitled to a little more consideration, at a 
period when the French,threaten our existence in India by open 
force, and by every species of intrigue with the native pbwers. 
In governments, every thing tdkes its tone from the head: 
fanaiacisiti iias got into the government at home j fanaticism will 
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lead to promotion abroad. The civil servantin India will not 
only not dare to exercise his own judgement, in checking the 
discretions of ignorant missionaries; but he will strive to reedm^; 
mend himself to his holy masters in Leadenhail Street, by imi* 
tating Brother Cran and Brother Ringletaube, and by every 
species of fanatical excess. Methodism at heune is no unproh* 
table game to play. In the East it will soon be the infallible road > 
to promotion. This is the great evil; if the management was 
in the hands of men who were as discreet and wise in their de¬ 
votion, as they are in matters of temporal welfare, the desire of 
putting an end to missions might be pretnature, and indecorous. 
But, the misfortune is, the men who wield the instrument, ought 
not, in common sense and propriety, to be trusted with it for a 
single instant. Upon this subject they are quite insane, and un¬ 
governable ; they would deliberately, piously, and conscientious¬ 
ly expose our whole Eastern empire to destruction, for the sake* 
of converting half a dozen Brahmans, who, after stuffing them¬ 
selves with rum and rice, and borrowing money from the mis¬ 
sionaries, would run away, and cover the gospel and its profes- , 
sors with every species of impious ridicule and abuse. 

Upon the whole, it appears to us hardly possible to push the. 
business of proselytism in India to any length, without incurring 
the utmost risk of losing our empire. The danger is more tre¬ 
mendous, because it may be so sudden ; religious fears are a very 
probable cause of disaffection in the troops; if the troops are 
generally disaffected, our Indian empire may be lost to us as sud¬ 
denly as a frigate or a fort; and that empire is governed by men 
who, we are very much afraid, would feel proud to lose it in. 
such a cause. 

* But I think it my duty to make a folemn appeal, to all who (till 
retain the fear of God, and who admit, that religion, and the courfe of 
condut^ which it preferibee, are not to be banifhed from the affairs of 
nations, now when the political llcy, fo long overcafl, has become more 
lowering and black than ever, whether this is a period for augmenting 
the weight of our national fins and provocations, by an exdujive tolera¬ 
tion of idolatry / a crime which, unlcfs the Bible be a forgery, has. ac- 
tnally drawn forth the heaviest denunciations of vengeance, and themoff 
fearful infiifltons of the divine difplcafure. *—‘Cotfideratlons on Commutn- 
eating the Knowledge of Chrijlianity to the Natives of Lidia ^ p. 9 S, 

Can it be credited, that this is an extract from a pamphlet ge¬ 
nerally supposed to be written by a noble Lord at the Board of 
Controul, from whose official interference, the public miglit have 
expected a corrective to the pious temerity of others ? 

The other leaders of the party, indeed, make at present great 
professions of toleration, and express the strongest abhorrence of 
using violence to the natives. This does very well for a begitming ^ 
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but vrb Kiiie confidence in sudli dedarations. We beliere 
tlieif fingei^skckto be at the stone and clay gods of the Hindoos} 
and that, in common ^irh the nobie Coatroofcrt they attribute a 
great purt of dtir natlonaf calamities to these ugly images of dei¬ 
ties on tise (Kher side of the world. We again repeat, that upon 
such Sid^ects, the best and ablest men, if once tuiged by fanati¬ 
cism, are not to be trusted fir a single monunU ^ 

2i%, Another reason for giving up the task of conversion, is the 
want of success. In India, religion extends its empire over the 
minutest actmiis of life. It is not merely a law for moral con¬ 
duct^ and for occasional worship; but it dictates to a man his 
trade, his dress, his food, and his whole behaviour. His re- 
ligidn also punishes a violation of its exactions, not by eternal 
and future punishments, but by present infamy. If an Hindoo 
is irreligious, or, in other words, if he loses liis cast, he is 
deserted by father, mother, wife, child, and kindred, and be¬ 
comes instantly a solitary wanderer upon the earth; to touch 
him^ to receive him, to eat with him, is a pollution producing a 
stm^r loss of cast; and the state of such a degraded man is 
worse than death itself. To these evils an Hindoo must expose 
himself, before he becomes a Christian ; and this difficulty must 
a missionary overcome, before he can expect the smallest success ^ 
a difficulty which, it is quite clear, that they themselves, after a 
short residence in India, consider to be insuperable. 

As a proof of the tenacious manner in which the , Hindoos 
cling to their religious prejudices, w'e shall state two or three 
very-short anecdotes, to which any person who has resided in 
India might easily produce many parallels. 

* In the year 1766, the late Lord Oive and Mr Vcrelft employed 
the whole inHiience of Government to reftore a Hindoo to his cafi^ 
who had forfeited it, not by any neglect of hit own, but by having 
been compelled, by a moil unpardonable acSi of violence, to fwalJow a 
drop of cow broih. The Brahmins, from the peculiar circumftances 
of the cafe, were very anxious to comply with the wiihes of Govern- 
nieot; the principal men among them met once at Kiflinagur, and once 
at Calcuita ; but after confuUattons, and an examination of their moil 
antieot records., they declared to Lord Clive^ that as there was no pre¬ 
cedent to the ad, they faund it ‘mp^ble to reflore the unfortu¬ 
nate man to his call, and he died foon after of a broken heart. * Scett^ 
Waring*t Preface^ p. Ivi. 

It is tltc custom of the Hindoos, to expose dying people upon 
the banks of the Ganges. There is something peculiarly holy in 
that river; arid it sooths the agonies of death, to Iqpk upon its 
waters in the knt moments. A party of English were coming 
down in a boat, and perceived upon the bank ,a pipus Hindoo^ 
in a state^of the last imljecility,—about to be drowned by the rising 
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of the tlde| after the most approved and ortliodox matuier of 
their religion. They had the curiosity to land; and as they per^ 
ceived some more signs of life than were at first apparent^ a 
young Engli^itnan poured down his throat the greatest part of ^ 
bottle of lavender-water, which he happened to have in his 
pocket. The edects of such a stimulus, applied to a stomach ac4 
custOmed to nothing stronger than water, were instantaneous, and 
powerful. The Hindoo revived sufficiently to admit of his being 
conveyed to the boat, was carried to Calcutta, and perfecstly re^ 
covered. He had drank, Iiowevei, in the company of Europeans 
—no matter whether voluntarily or involuntarily j—the ofience 
was committed } he lost cast, was turned away from his home, 
and avoided, of course, by every relation, and friend. The poor 
man came before the Police, making the bitterest complaints upoH 
being restored to life ; and for three years the burden of support* 
ing him fell upon the mistaken Samaritan, who had rescued him 
from death. During that period, scarcely a day elapsed in which 
the degraded resurgent did not appear before the European, and 
curse him with the bitterest curses—as the cause of all his misery 
and desolation. At the end of that period he fell ill, and of course 
was not ^gain thwarted in his passion for dying. The writer 
of this article vouches for the truth of this anecdote j and many 
persohs who were at Calcutta at the time, must have a distinct 
recollection of the fact, which excited a great deal of conver.^ 
sation and amusement, mingled with compassion. 

It is this institution of casts, which has preserved India in the 
same state in which it existed in the days of Alexander, and 
which would leave it without the slightest change in habits and 
manners, if we were to abandon the country to-morrow. We 
are astonished to observe the /aU resident in Bengal speaking of 
the fifteen millions of Mahomedans in India as converts from the 
Hindoos ; an opinion, in support of which he does not offer the 
shadow of an argument, except by asking, whether the Mahoi 
medans have tlie Tartar face ? and if not, how they can be the 
descendants of the first conquerors of India ? Probably, not al- 
togetlwr: But dot^s this writer imagine, that the Mahometan em* 
pire could exist in Hindostan for 700 years, without the intru¬ 
sion of Persians, Arabians, and every species of Mussulman ad¬ 
venturers from every part of the East, which had embraced the 
religion of Mahomet ? And let them come from what quarter 
they would, could they ally themselves to Hindoo women, with¬ 
out producing, in their descendants, an approximation to the 
Hindoo features ? Dr Robertson, who has investigated this sub¬ 
ject with the greatest care, and looked into all die authorities, is 
€xpret9ly of an opposite opinion j and considers the Mussulman 

' - inh&biHint# 
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inhabltants.pf Hii^ostan to be merely the descendants of Mahoi* 
metan adventiarers, and not coverts the Hindoo, faith. 

* The af^tes' (says Orme), ‘ which made the first conquests 
for the hea^s of the respective dynasties, or for other invaders, 
left behind them numbers of Mahomedans, who,. seduced by a 
finer climate, and a richer country, forgot their own*' 

* The Mjdiomedan princes of India naturally gave a preference 
to the service of men of their own religion, who, from whatever 
country they came, were of a more vigorous constitution than 
the stoutest of the subjected nation. This preference has con¬ 
tinually encouraged adventurers from Tartary, Persia and Ara¬ 
bia, to seek their fortunes under a government from which they 
were sure of receiving greater encouragement than they could 
expect at home. From these origins, time has formed in India 
a mighty nation of near ten millions of Mahomedans. * Qrmis 
Indostatti I. p. 24. 

Precisely similar to this is the opinion of Dr Robertson, 
Note xl. Indian Disquisition. 

As to the religion of the Ceylonese, from wlilch the Bengal 
miWwir. would infer the facility of making converts of the Hin¬ 
doos ; it is to be observed, that the religion of Bou<lhou, in an- 
tlent times, extended from the north of Tartary to Ceylon, from 
the Indus to Siam, and (if Foe and lloudhou are the same per¬ 
sons) over China. That, of the two religions of Bondhou and 
Brama, the one was the parent of the other, there can be very 
little doubt; but the comparative antiquity of the two is so very 
disputed a point, that it is quite unhiir to state the case of the 
Ceylonese as an instance of conversion from the Hindoo religion 
to any other: And even if the religion of Brama is the n.ost an¬ 
cient of the two, it is still to be proved, that the Ceylonosd'"pro¬ 
fessed that religion before they changed it for tlielr present faith. 
In point of fact, however, the boasted Christianity of the Cey¬ 
lonese is proved, by tlie testimony of the missionaries themselves, 
to be little better than nominal. The following extract from one* 
of their own communications, dated Columbo, 1805, will set 
this matter in its true light. 

* The elders, deacons, and fome of the inembers nf the Dutch con¬ 
gregation, came to fe« us, and we paid tl)em u vifit in return, and made 
ajittle inquiry concerning the ftatc of the church on this illand, which 
^ in one word, miferable! One hundred ihoufand of thofe who are 
called Chriftiaos (becaufc they are baptized) need not go back to 
heathenifm, for they never have been any thing elfe but heathens, wor- 
fiiippers of Budda ; they have been induced, for worldly reafuna, to be 
baptized. 0 Lord,' have mercy on the poor inhabitants of this popu¬ 
lous ifland ! * Trmf. Mif. Soc. lh 265. 

. "VSbat success the Syrian Christians had in makinjg converts j 

...» 
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in what degree iJiey^ have gain^.thi^ noa^herSv yi^torics cnri^ 
the native anperstition^ or lost their original nijmbers Sj the Uo*' 
latrous examples to which for so many centJaries they n^ve, hee^ 
exposed i are points wrapt up in so much obscurity, ri^at no; kinj| 
of inference, as to the facility of converting the natives, can h® 
drawn from them. Xheir present number is supposed to be^ 
about 150,000; , ^ 

It would be of no use to quote the example of Japan and Chi¬ 
na, even if the progress of the faith in these empires had been 
much greater than it is. We do :iot say, it is difficult tocoti'^ 
vert tlie Japanese, or the.Chinese, but the Hindoos, We are 
not saying, it is difficult to converi; human creatures; but dUEr 
cult to convert human creatures with such institutions. To.men# 
tion the example of other nations who have them not, is to pas» 
over the material objection, and to answer others which are 
merely imaginary, and have never been made,' 

The duty of conversion is less plain, and less imperious, 
when conversion exposes the convert to great present misery; 
Ah African, or an Otaheite proselyte, might not p^fhaps be less 
honoured by his countrymen if he became a Christian ; an Htiw 
doo is instantly subjected to the most perfect degradation. A 
change of faith might increase the immediate happiness of any 
other individual \ it annihilates for over all the human comforts 
^which an Hindoo enjoys. The eternal happiness which you profr 
fer him, is therefore less attractive to him than to any otijef hea¬ 
then, by the life of misery with which he purchases it. 

Nothing is more precarious than our empire in India, Sup» 
pose we were to be driven out of it to-morrow, and to leave be¬ 
hind us twenty thousand converted Hindoos j it is most probablo 
they would relapse into heathenism j but their original station hi 
societj could not be regained. 'J'he duly of making coaivtjrts,, 
therotore, among such a people, as it arises .from the general du¬ 
ty .of benevolence,^ is less strong ihati it would be in many other 
cases} because, situated as we are, it is quite certain we shall 
expose them tu a great (k>ul of misery, and nbt quite certain we 
shall do them any future good. 

' Conversion is no duty at all, if it merely destroys the 
old reitgion* without really and effectually .teaching the new one. 
Brother Ringletaube may ,write home that he makes a Christian, 
when, in reality, he ought only to state that he has destroyed an 
Hindoo. Foolish and imperfect as the religion of aii Hfndso is, 
it is at least sorrte restraint upon the intemperance of human pas-i 
felons. It is better a Brahman should be respected, than that no¬ 
body should be respected. An HiiKioo h^d better 
a deity, with an hundred legs and arms, will reward andvpu- 
toi. xUi m, 23. M nihh 
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hii^ him Bereaft^f than is. not to b« punished at alL 

Now> you have destroyed, the faith of the filndoo, are 
you 4[|%dte sure that you will graft upon his mind fresh prin¬ 
ciples olfaction, and make him any thing more than a no- 
nofriai Clunstian ? 

iTou have SOjOOO Europeans in India, and 60 millions of 
other subjects. If proselytism were to go on as rapidly as 
the most visionary Anabaptist could dream or dcarei^ in what 
tnanner are these people^ to be taught the genuine truth and 
practices of Christianity ? Where are the clergy to come from? 
Who is to defray the expense of the establishment ? and who 
can foresee the immense and perilous difficulties of bending 
the-laws, manners, and institutions of a country, to the dic¬ 
tates of a new religion ? If it were easy to persuade the Hin¬ 
doos that their own religion was folly, it would be infinitely dif¬ 
ficult effectually to'teach them any other. They would tumble 
their own idols into the river, and you would build them no 
churches : you would destroy all their present motives for doing 
rijght and avoiding wrong, without being able to fix upon their 
minds the more sublime motives by which you profess to be ac¬ 
tuary. What a missionary will do hereafter with the heart of 
a convert, is a matter of doubt and speculation. He is -quite 
certain, however, that he must accustom the man to see himself 
considered as infamous j and good principles can hardly be ex¬ 
posed to a ruder shock. Whoever has seen much of Hindoo 
Christians must have perceived, that the man who bears that 
name is very commonly nothing more than a drunken reprobate, 
who conceives himself at liberty to eat and drink any thing he 
pleases,—and annexes hardly any other meaning to ^ name of 
Christianity. Such sort of converts may swell the list of names, 
and gratify the puerile pride of a missionary; but what real, dis¬ 
creet Christian can wish to see such Christianity prevail ? But 
It will be urged, if the present converts should become worse 
Hindoos, and very indifferent Christians, still the next genera¬ 
tion will do better; and by degrees, and at the, expiration of 
half a century, or a century, true Christianity may pre^il. W© 
may apply to such sort of Jacobin converters, what Mr Burke 
said of the JacoMh politicians in his time—^ To such men, a 
whole generation of human beings are of no more consequence 
a frog in an air-pump. ’ For the distant pri^pect of doing, 
what most probibly, after all, they will never be able to effect, 
there is no degree of present misery and horror to which they 
will not expose riie subject of their experiment. 

As the dut/ p£ maliwg^prt^ dhe duty of be-, 

neeoh^ee^ imte U a pritnity ^ du^in .^versios.^ great** 
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est zeal should plainly be directed to.the 'most desperatemiferjr 
and ignorance. Now, in comparison to many other nations who 
are equally ignorant of the truths of Christianity, the Hindoos are 
a civilised and a moral people. That they have remained in. the 
same state for so many centuries, is at once a proof, that the in¬ 
stitutions which established th<]!>t state could not be highly unfa¬ 
vourable to human happiness. After all that has been said of the 
vices of the Hindoos, we believe that an Hindoo is more mild 
and $cd>er than most Europeans, and as honest and chaste. In 
astronomy the Hindoos have certainly made very high advances i 
—some, and not.an unimportant progress in many sciences. As 
manufacturers, they are extremely ingenious—and as agricultur¬ 
ists, industrious. Christianity would improve them j (whom 
would it not improve ?) But if Christianity cannot be extended 
to all, there are m:my other nations who v^ant it more. * 

The Hindoos have some very savage customs, which it would ^ 
be desiiable to abolish. Some swing on hooks, some run kimes 
through their hands, and widows bum themselves to death: but 
tliese follies (even the last), are quite vpluntary on the part of the 
sufferers. We dislike all misery, voluntary or involuntary j but 
the difference between the torments which a man chooses, and 
those which he endures from the choice of otheifs, is very great. 
It is a considerable wretchedness that men and women should bd 
shut up in religious houses; but it is only an object of legislative 
interference, when such incarceration is compulsory. Monas¬ 
teries and nunneries with us would be harmless institutions ^ be¬ 
cause the moment a devotee found he had acted like a fool^ he 
might avail himself of the discovery, and run away} and so may* 
an Hindoo, if he repents of his resolution of running hooks into 
his flesh. 

The duties of conversion appear to be of less importance, when 
it is impossible to procure proper persons to undertake them, 
and when such religious embassies, in consequence, devolve up¬ 
on the lowest of the people. Who wishe,? to see scrofula and 
atheism cured by a single sermon in Bengal ? who wishes to see 
t^.'ieligious hoy riding at anchor in the Hoogly river ? or shoals 
jumpers exhibiting their nimble piety before the. learned Brah- 
mIps of Bcauafes ? This madness is disgusting . and dangerous 
at ImmeWhy are we to send out little detachments of 
inanbcs to spread over the Ene regions', of the world the most 
smd (mntemptible opinion of‘Hhe gosp4^ The wise and 

M 2 rational 
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tatioiiat part of tij'e eMstian minwtry find tliey Rate endagh to 
do at l^pme fd combat with passions unfavourable to human hap<4 
piness, and' to make men act up to their professions. But if a 
tinker is a devout man, he infallibly sets off for the East. Let 
a^y man read the Anabaptist missions ;—can ,he do so, without 
deeming such men pernicious and extravagant in thehr own coun¬ 
try ; and without feeling that they are benefiting us much more 
by their absence, than the Hindoos by their advice? 

It is somewhat strange, in a duty which is stated by one party 
to be so dear and so indispensable, that no man of moderation 
and good sense can be found to perform it. And if no other in¬ 
struments remain-but visionary enthusiasts, some doubt, may be 
honestly raised whether it is not better to drop the scheme entirely. 

Shortly stated, then, pur argument is this.—We see not the 
slightest prospect of success j—we see much danger in making 
»the attempt j—and we doubt if the conversion of the Hindoos 
would ever be more tharrnominal. If it is a duty of general be¬ 
nevolence to convert the Heathen, it is less duty to convert the 
Hindoos than any other people, because they are already highly 
civilisied, and because you must infallibly subject them to infamy 
and present degradation.. The instruments employed for these 
purposes, are calculated to bring ridicule and disgrace upon the 
gospel; and in the discretion of those at home, whom we con¬ 
sider as their patrons, we have not the smallest reliance ; but on 
the contrary, we are convinced they w’^ould behold the loss of our 
Indian empire, not with the humility of men convinced of erro¬ 
neous-Views and projects, but v^tli the pride, the exultation, and 
rile alacrity of martyrs. 

Of the books which liave handled this subject on either side,: 
we have little to say. Major Scott Waring^s book is the best a- 
gainst the Missions; but he wants arrangement and prudence. 
The late resident writes well} but is miserably fanatical towards 
the conclusion. MrCunningham has been diligent in looking in¬ 
to books upon the subject; and, though an evangelical gentleman, 
is not uncharitable to those who differ from him in opinion. 
There is a passage in. the publication of his Reverend Brother 
Mr Owen, which, had we been less accustomed than we have 
been of late to this kind of writing, would appear to be quire in^ 
credible. 

* i not pointed out the comparative indifference, upon Mr 
Tivining*B principles, between one religion and another, to the welfare 
•f a people; nor the impoilibUity, on thofe prii^ciples, of India being 
Chrifiiamzed 1^ any hunsaii, means, 'ifo loi^ as it ihall remain under the 
dominion of thtrCottpany; tbf the alternate to which Providenee it by 
cwfequfnci riieeced% ef emxr ^ ihst ccmUtrjf to iVerl/^tig fofieijiim . 

^ ■ 1'% '■ '-i:' '■ ; ' 
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<$hniOr of worirng feme miracle order'to. accomj^^ hr emrrerjion.* 
OvaetHs Addrefs^ p. 28. ■ 

This, is really beyond any thing ikre ever rcmfjffib^r to Iwtf read. 
The Hoy, the Cock-fight, and the religious JJewfpaper, are pure 
reafon, when compared to it.—The idea of reducing Providence to 
an alternative] / and, by a motion at the India' Houfe^ came4 
by ballot J We would not infinuate, in the moil diilant mantier, 
that Mr Owen is not a gentlemen of the moft fine,ere piety; but 
the misfortune is, all extra fuperfine perfons accullom theprCelves 
to a familiar phrafeology upon the moft facred fubjefls, whith is 
quite fhocking to the common and inferior orders of Chriftians.— 
Providence reduced to an alternative! ! !! ! Let it, be rememberedf 
this phrafe comes from a member of a religious party who are 
loud in their complaints of being confounded with enthufiails and 
fanatics. 

We cannot conclude without the moft pointed reprobatioh of the 
Jow mifehief of the Chriftian ObferTer ; a publication which ap¬ 
pears to have no other method of difeufting a queftion fairly open 
to difeuflion, than that of accufing their antagonifts of infidelity. 
No art can be more unmanly, or, if its confequences are fprefeen, 
more wicked.—If this publication had been the work of a fingle 
individual, we might have pafied it over in fiient difguft } but as 
it is looked upon as the organ of a great political religious party 
in this country, we think it right to notice the very unworthy 
manner in which they are attempting to extend their influence. 
For ourfelves, if there were a fair profpe^ of carrying the gofpel 
into regions where it was before unknown,—if fuch a proje<a did 
not expofe the belt pofleffions of the country to extreme danger,— 
and if it was in the hands of men who were difereet, as well as 
devout, we fhould confider ic to be a fcheme of true piety, benevor 
Jence and wifdombut the bafenefs and malignity of fanaticlfm 
ihall never prevent us from attacking its arrogance, its ignorance, 
and its a£livity. For what vice can be more tremendous than that 
which, while it wears the outward appearance of religion, deftroys 
the happinefs of man, and diihonours the name of God I 


Art. X. Tfie History of the House of Austria^ from the Founda¬ 
tion of the Monarchy by Rodolph of Hapsburgh^ to th Death 
of Leopold II. By William Coxe, Archdeacon of Wilts. 
2 Vol, in 3. London, 1807, 

« * * 

T here are few who can be Ignorant of the petsevefmg indus¬ 
try with which Mr Coxe has illustrated .our Engli^i annals 
•Jdi the fast century; His memoirs of Sir Robert arM h.ord 
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Walpole, however deficient they may justly be deemed iii 
riic higher excellences of history, are incomparably more va¬ 
luable, frorn the authentic documents which they contain, than 
any similar compositions relating to that period. It has been, 
as is well known, the good fortune of Mr Coxe to have ob¬ 
tained access to many of the principal repositories of histo¬ 
rical evidence in this country : treasures which it is not easy to 
unlock, without considerable patience and steadiness. It Is this 
which has given him that superiority to which we alluded, above 
his fellow-labourers in the vineyard ; and this advantage he ap¬ 
pears in no small degree to have preserved, as to part, at least, 
of the present publication. Of his printed authorities, a great 
proportion are works never translated from the German, and 
consequently shut up from the great majority of British stu¬ 
dents *, or Latin treatises, too scarce to be readily met with in 
uny of our public libraries. Of a not less valuable class of ma¬ 
terials, unpublished manuscripts, Mr Coxe gives the following 
account. 


* The manufeript authorities commence with the acceflion of Charles 
VI.; and as a bare catalogue would fill fcveral pages, 1 iliall only mea- 
tion the principal. 

* I have had the fingular good fortune to obtain accefs to the papers 
of moil of the Britifh minifters at the court of Vienna, from 1714 to 
1792. Tbefe are,— 

* I. The letters’of General Stanhope, Lord Cobham, General Ca- 
dogan, and Sir Luke Schaub, who were fent to Vienna to negociatc 
the barrier treaty—in the Walpole papers. 

* II. The papers of St Saphorin, a native of Switzerland, who was 
Britiih a^nt at Vienna from lyzo to 1728—in the Walpole, Townf- 
hend, Hardw'icke, and Waldegrave papers. 

* III. The dcfpatchcs of Lord Waldegrave, during his embafiy, from 
J728 to 1730—iu the Waldegrave papers. 

* IV. The diplomatic correfpondence of Sir Thomas Robinfon, af¬ 
terwards XArd Grantham, dunng his long refidcnce at Vienna, from 
17 30 to 1748 ; as well as at the congrefs of Aix-la'Chapelle, where he 
was plenipotentiary—^in the Grantham papers. 

‘ V. 'ITic defpatches of Mr Keith, during his refideuce as Britifli 


minifter at Vienna, from 1747 

< VI. But the documents of all others the moft important, and with¬ 
out which I could not have completed the latter part of the hillory, aiv 
contained in the papers of his fon Sir Robert Murray Keith, which 
commence in 177s, terminate at the clofe of 1791, and comprife the 
latter part oflbe reign of Maria Terefa and thole of Jofeph and Leo¬ 
pold. 

* For the life of ihefe two invaluable collediODS, I am indebted to 


Mrs Murray Kehh, the only furriving filler of Sir Robert Keith, h^y 
the intervyatioa of my friend the Bari Hardwicke, whoje 
. . ■ harJl, 
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uninterrupted ktndnefs I cannot acltipmedjge., in terms ft)£icient!y 
grateful. . - ' 

‘VII, Befides thefe documents procured at Vienna, I, have Iiad te- 
courfe to the extenAve cqrrefpondence of the znioifters aV home^ or atu* 
bafiadors in foreign courts, contained in the Oxford, Wdpole,* Td^f- 
liend, Hardwicke, Hoare, Harrington, and other coUeotions, whicb 
are enumerated in the prefaces to the memoirs of Sir Robert and Liord. 
Walpole. 

‘ VIII. Other papers of recent date, delicacy preclndes me from 
particularizing. * 

He then talks in rather a magnificent tone of his owl inform¬ 
ation, the sources of which, l/ke other great men, he refuses to 
specify; but, after mysteriously hinting'at intelligence derived 
* from numerous persons in high stations, both at home and a- 
broad, * throws down his gaundet of dehance in die foRowitig 
terms. 

‘ Tliofe who are converfant with the fecret hiAory and diplomatic, 
correfpondence of the times, will be convinced of the authenticity an.d 
extent of my infonnation ; and the reader, to whom 1 cannot difclofe 
all my authorities, will, 1 truA, give me that .credit for integrity and 
good faith which 1 have hitherto maintained,. * 

There is something diverting enough in tills self-important lan¬ 
guage, which displays itself in several parts of Mr Coxe*s pre¬ 
face, and leads the reader to expect a much worse- book'than he 
will find. It has chanced, likewise, that, a» men pique themselves 
most upon those accomplisliments which the world does not dis¬ 
cover, the information which * persons in high stations both at 
home and abroad * have communicated to Mr Coxe, has proved 
cither too sacred to be imparted to the public, or so trifling as 
not to be distinguished from ordinary intelligence ; since there is 
hardly a fact which Mr Coxe has actually made known to us up¬ 
on verbal testimony. * 

The same boastful strain predominates in the folloifiring para- 
graph. 

* Commerce may enrich, the atts may civilize, fcience may illumi¬ 
nate a people ; but thefe bleffings can only owe their fafety asd Aabili* 
ty to military force. War, therefore, to the regret of every milder viv- 

M 4 tue. 


* We mufl; m^e one exception. It is aflerted, vol, III. p. <503, 
that the American plenipotentiaries at Paris in 1782, figned the fepa- 
rate preliminaries with Lord St Helena in confequence of a difeovery • 
made to them, that Vergennes was organizing a plan to fow fuch dif- 
fenfion among the United States, as ‘ would have almofl reduced the 
•country to its original wildnefs and bm^^rifm. * No authority is given 
^oit this important fiid, which may have been derived from the emipcat 
l^on to vrhotn it would befl be known. . ' . . 
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tue, tnuft form the prificipal fuhged qf hiftory. For this rctfoo, I have 
paid p^guUar attention to tniHtary. tranfai^ions ; and thtft 1 have treated 
''^hi* b: #‘different manner from preceding writera, From the 

'exaimm^ton 'oTriiiPKtary details, 1 have been enabled to place many points 
of Mid ifmtny charai^ers, in a new and perfpicuons light; and I 

havv ihoWn to the Englifh reader the importance of an efficient military 
|b*^, pointed out the manner in which it has been employed with ef- 
fe^ and dtfplayed the intent, the value, and the neceffity of contincn* 
tM alliances. * _ 

AVc?, wiilasot say how far Mr Coxe’s professional habits may be 
^opposed to fit him for placing military details in the most pcr- 
spijCuou$'Hght'; because, in this age of war and patriotism, we 
have met with military dilettanti in coats of every hue: but m'c 
can assure the reader, that after perusing these three volumes, 
we can discover nothing that justifies Mr Ccxc's assumption of 
merit, upon this head j and that, so far as wo can perceive, the 
‘ liattles of the great Frederic might have been related as well by 
the clergyman of any country town, even before he had conse¬ 
crated tne colours for the volunteers, and dined at the ordinary 
with the inspecting officer. As little is it the truth, that he has 
displayed fhe value of continental alliances } when, on the con¬ 
trary, the best written and most detailed part of the work relates 
to a war, that of the Austrian sussession, in which our conti¬ 
nental schemes were peculiarly ill-concerted, unprosperous and 
unavailing. 

It been the distinguishing praise of several eminent writers 
whom the eighteenth century produced, that they rescued the 
historic page from insignificant details, and fixed our attention 
-ppon those leading and comprehensive views, which render tht' 
knowledge of past times an exercise of reason, and a school of 
philosophy. The usefulness indeed of history may be considered 
•under.a double aspect; as it unfolds the causes and results of 
political changes j and as it points out the moral character of na¬ 
tions in,different staged of society. So far as it relates to ages 
far distant from the present^ the latter is commonly its most va¬ 
luable function.. We cannot alv/ays learn satisfactotily ; and it 
imports us but little to learn, -wdiat were the character and mo- 
tiyes.of action of a prince who lived five hundred years ago } to 
what,.dexterity he owed his success, or by what imprudence lie 
was Kafficdbut, iff can never be uninteresting to trace the fea¬ 
tures of human' nature at any period, and to estimate the weight 
, of any considerable portion of our species in the scale of prospe- 
xityorof refinetp^ai^. FroJ» such investiptions Mr Coxe has 
shrunk altogether.,,, Perhaps he has deemed more lightly of. their 
importance: hut, in judgment^ this is a great and uttpardon- 
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able defect irt las histary; and we speak of it wkb the more seve¬ 
rity, because he has done nothing,, v^ere he had the opportunity 
of doing a great deal. The state of Oeraianf during the middle 
ages, hjw been very little touched by those who have thrown most 
light upon philosophical history, as to other parts of Europe, 
But tlie whole system of society which then prevailed, is |:»3seii 
over without notice by Mr Coxe; nor has he even deigned to. 
dwell 3 monsent upon that peculiar civil constitution,- without 
some knowledge of which his p^es must often appear quite un¬ 
intelligible to an uninformed reader. 

We anticipate his apology, that he docs not write the history 
of Germany, but of the House of Austrian Such a defence we 
reject. No man has a right to fill three quarto volumes with the 
history of the House of Austria, or of any other house whatsoever. 
It is not wdth families, but with nations not with sovereigns, 
but with subjects, that the dignity of history converises. Sepaj- 
rately considered, the House of Austria has no mote claim to oUar 
attention, than any private family in Europe. On what ground 
indeed could it prefer such a claim ? Has it produced a series of 
princes, distinguished for their military skill, their cultivation of 
letters, or the benefits they have conferred upon their country ? 
The very reverse is the truth. Few families have been less pro¬ 
ductive of great men. An extreme obstinacy, an intolerant bi¬ 
gotry, an absurd pride, an ambition alike w'ithout principle and 
judgment, have been their characteristics. It is surely very dis¬ 
graceful to historians, especially in a foreign country, to descant 
upon the genealogies and marriage-alliances of such a race; while 
not a word is given to the condition of those millions which gave 
to' the House of Austria all the importance which it possesses in 
the eyes of the merest antiquary in Christendom, There is cer¬ 
tainly a good reason why Mr Coxe should have denominated his 
work the History of the House of Austria, It is, that the domi¬ 
nions of that family, consisting of separate states and; kingdoms, 
have never borne any general appellation. But he seems to have 
bad no other view, than to follow the fortunes of the family it¬ 
self, and to treat every other part of history as subordinate. 
For he declares himself, in his preface, to have meditated the de¬ 
sign of tracing the Spanish, as well as the German branch, from 
the time of Charles the Fifth; and to have abandoned the scheme, 
simply on account of the extent to which it would have swelled 
his publication,^—as if the mere affinity of blood between two 
royal families, would have given sufficient unity of design to a 
work comprising the history of two different nations. 

It is this preposterous metliod-pf considering al! things as ac- 
<}C8$ary to the fate of a single family, which constitutes the prin- 
' . cipal 
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cipal defect ,of these vclwnjes. Another, a good deal allied to it, 
is a more pa^ial bias towards th^ individuals of that House, than 
can be quite justified. But, bating these exceptions, this is a 
publication bt very great value. It might perhaps have been 
mow ludicious to omit the earlier part, and confine the narrative 
to that .period'W'hlch is most generally interesting, and the autho¬ 
rities relating to which are most original. But taking the work 
at its pre9ents.extent of plan, we will undertake to say, that, long 
as there is not much that could well have been spared. On 
the contrary, we'haye already pointed at topics, die investigatioji 
of which would have rendered it still longer. There is Iktle of 
superfiuous detail *, and that little is chiefiy found in biographical 
anecdotes of the Austrian family. As little could be subiracted 
jfrewn his language as from his narrative; the style is flowing and 
unembarrassed ; sometimes perhaps a little vulgar, and never ris- 
ji^to good writing ; but free from verbiage and poetical tropes. 

'a he founder of the House of "Austria, as is well known, was 
Rodolpfa, Count of Hapsbourg, who was elected to the imperial 
crown in 1273. His family, if not quite so illustrious as some 
others of that age, may be traced for several centuries ; and his 
dominions in Alsace and Switzerland, most of which remain¬ 
ed to his descendants, till their late downfall, were not quite 
inconsiderable. But it appears to have been the policy of the 
Crcrman aristccracy of that period, whom the ambition of the 
House of Suabia had kept in a perpetual conflict, to select an 
Emperor not sufficiently powerful to alarm their jealousy. Hi¬ 
therto the imperial sceptre bad been entrusted to the most leading 
fauiilies'of Germany, and, during the continuance of the mate 
line, it had commonly been suffered to pass, without much un¬ 
willingness, according to hereditary succession. But after the 
extinction of the Suaoian dynasty, both these rules were infring¬ 
ed. Obscure and insignificant princes were sometimes elevated 
to the threwaje } and it became, for more than a century, a sort of 
principle among the assertors of Germanic freedom, that the son 
. !iouId not succeed his father in the empire. This rule, indeed, 
hich was strenuously encouraged by the Pones, frequently gave 
way to the influence of the reigning sovereign ; but it led, at al¬ 
most every electjpn, to violent conflicts among the competitors, 
frequently to protracted hostility. The imperial jwerogatives 
Charlemagne,-had dwindled aw'wy through civil discord, and 
the growth of powerful feudatories : the right of nominating his 
successor, which, h'^ originally belonged 4o the whole body of 
ff«omen, and been.Jt afterwards exercise^ - by,, the princes alone, 
was in rKe 18th ceatu^, through One; df , those silent revolutions 
w-nich caii hardly be traW jn mstory, copfifted to three, ^lea^ 

sLStioft|i 
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astical and four secular electors. Such was die fconditiim £»f 
imperial authority, When Rodolph of .Ha|}$bourg, a nian of emi¬ 
nent valour ind prudence, and long distinguished th the warfare 
of his-own neighbourhb^, was invested with it. But though 
his personal merits were great, he owed to some fortunate cir*. 
cumstances the opportunity of founding the mbst illiistridus fa* 
mily in Europe. Fallen as the authority of the Emperors was> 
they retained the right of conferring the investiture of imperial 
hefs, escheated for want of heirs. To this prerogative some of 
the principal houses in Germany are indebted for their grandeur i 
but none more eminently than that of Austria. That fertile 
country which lies upon the Danube, between the Inn and Pres- 
burg, ■ had been erected into a Margraviate in the lOth century, 
and a Dukedom in the 1 Ith, in favour of the family of Bamberg. 
Upon their failure, it reverted to the empire, and was granted by 
Frederic the Second to one of his own family ; who, in the wane 
of the House of Suabia, was unable to protect his fief from the 
arms of Attocar, a powerful king of Bohemia. The prowess of 
the Emperor Rodolph was first displayed against this Attocar, 
who was certainly a formidable adversary, though not, as Mr 
Coxo calls him, the most powerful prince of Europe., He was 
assuredly far less so, than either Philip the Hardy, or Edward the 
First. Such however as he was, he made very little resistance; 
and was easily despoiled of the Austrian territories, which Ro¬ 
dolph conferred upon his son Albert. 

Upon the death of Rodolph, civil wars broke out in Germany; 
and though Albert ultimately succeeded in obtaining the imperial 
crown, upon his death by assassination in 1308, it passed into 
another family. For above a century from this time, the House 
of Austria was in its dark quarter : but Mr Coxe has compiled a, 
narrative of its transactions during that period, which, if it may 
not always be deemed of the highest interest and importance, is 
original, we believe, to the English reader,, and worthy of being 
laid before him. There is seme confusion, but which could not 
be avoided, that arises from following the several reigning branches 
into which the descendants of Rodolph were speedily divided 
By an ill-judged policy, very conimon in Germany during the 
14'th and 15th centuries, of partiiioning principalities among all 
the sons of a family, the great houses of the empire were some¬ 
times reduced to insignificance. Saxony was divided into two 
branches, one reigning at Wittenburg, the other at Lauenburg. 
Brandenburg, Brunswick, Misnia, were in a similar manner split 
into petty principalities. The illustrious line of Bavarin, inde- 
pendenliy of the Palatine branch which it had very early sen^ 
forth, fell.intp three subordmatt? ramifications during the 15th 

century. 
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century. It* is maYv^llous that none of the Ambitious .princes of 
Germany should have felt the absurdity of thus weakening their 
hereditary iniluence. Like children^ they built houses of cards, 
to destroy diein. Ambition becomes a very unintelligible thing, 
when we see. a Frederic the Second, or an Albert of Austria, 
den^olishing the fabric they had been labouring all their lives to 
establish; By such repeated divisions, the strength of the Aus¬ 
trian House was shattered, and its stem spread into three, branches ^ 
one of which reigned in Austria, another in Styria and the adja¬ 
cent, countries, and a third in the Tyrol. 

The marriage of Albert the Fifth with the daughter of the 
Emperor Sigismund, inspired the Austrian family with preten¬ 
sions to the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, as well as of the 
empire. The former, they were never able to maintain : but Mr 
Coice has taken the opportunity of entering into the history of 
those two nations of high*spirited freemen, who preserved, more 
for their glory than their happiness, the primitive, constitution of 
most European states \ an elective monarchy, and an insubordinate 
class of nobles. Albert, however, was chosen king of the Ro¬ 
mans in 14S7, and was succeeded soon afterwards by his cousin 
Frederic HI, who, during an inglorious reign of half a century, 
was often an exile from his own dominions, and wandered from 
one imperial city to anotherso abased was the House of. Aus¬ 
tria, within a few years of the time -when it was to overshadow 
the rest of Europe. But its hereditary dominions were reunited 
before the death of Frederic; and the singular concurrence of 
three IT ost fortunate matxiages, of the son, grandson, and great 
grandson of Frederic, with the three heiresses of Burgundy, of 
Bpain, and of Hungary and Bohemia, rendered, within half a 
century, the descendants of this poor and despised prince, mas¬ 
ters of an empire little inferior to that of Charlemagne. 

The accession of Maximilian, which is the precise point where 
the twilight of the middle ages terminates, and the sunshine of 
modern history commences, leads even Mr Coxe,.who is not pro¬ 
digal of general reBections, to somewhat like a comprehensive 
. ketch of the state of Europe at that time. But here, where all 
his exertions should have been consmanded, we find him. particu¬ 
larly deficient. The reader, who expects to find the several states 
of Europe, which were now brought.for the first time in^cj Com¬ 
petition, balanced in the scale together, 'will be disappointed by 
a succinct detail of tlieir several reigning families, and a few com¬ 
mon facts of their history. Even mese a^e not ^ways accurate. 

* In the commencement of the 8th centurjrj^ we aire told, jpage SIB, 
the Saracens or Moors conquered firom the Gotliic soveragnSii who 
succt^cd to the domiDatiQS> the greater part of 

confined 
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ton fined the Christians to the mountains oj^ BIscay and Andalusiuo 
and established the kingdoms of Cor^va^ Seville, Toledo, and 
Grenadf^ But in the 9th century^ th'e Cfeistiaiw emergmg horn 
tlieir fastnesses, foun 3ed the kingdoms of lAon^ CastU^, Arragon, 
and Navarre, and co:| fined the Mahometans to Grenada* ’ The 
word Andalusia is pmbably misprinted for Asturias j but it might 
naturally be inferred from this passage, that the Hoori^ king¬ 
doms enumerated re all founded in the 8th century, and the 
" Christian in the 9th;; whereas several of each did not exist dll long 
afterwards. In the \ ext page, Ferdinand is said to .have added 
Sicily to his other d( minions : that island had, however, apper.* 
tained to the ktngdoi i of Arragon for 200 years before his-titne. 

We do not unders' and upon what grounds it is asserted, the 
invetition of gunpow ier, and the discovery of printingi were dis¬ 
advantageous to Ma> milian. It appears evident, on me contrary, 
that the use of the f rmer, and what was connected with it, the 
introduction of regu ir armies, tended to aggrandize aU the prin^ 
cipal powers in Eur pe at the expense of smaller independent 
states. When Mr ( axe tells us, that Maximilian, through this 
cause, failed in his !. Forts to regain the preponderance of his fa-i* 
mily, and recover tl »territorial dependencies of the empire, ho 
seems to have forge ten even his own former pages. The House 
of Austria had nev • preponderated in Germany; in fact, it had 
never excited so m :h jealousy as during his reign. As to the 
imperial dependeiu 2S in Italy, they had been neglected for a great 
length of time j ai 1 though Maximilian was not very successful 
in his attempts to ' .‘gain them, yet, in consequence, and not in 
spite, of the recer. changes in the art of war, he made a much 
greater figure in iuropc, than any Emperor since the days of 
Frederic the Second. Nor had the art of printing any perceptible 
effect to his disadvantage. The diffusion* of knowledge has not 
always been favourable to liberty j and certainly the' imperial au¬ 
thority over Germany was far greater in the ages which immedi¬ 
ately succeeded that discovery, than in those that went before. 

An endeavour has been made by Mr Coxe.to elevate the cha* 
racter of Maximilian. But, if he possessed some talents, his 
light and versatile temper seems to exclude him from t!«? class 
of respectable sovereigns. Few contemporary writers speak of 
him blit with scorn. reign, however, forc&s an epoch in the 
history of Germany, as well as in the system of Europe* The 
peculiar form Which the feudal constitution assumed in that coun>* 
fry, tended to the most opposite results in different stages of so¬ 
ciety. During (he interval between the Carlavingian dynasty, 
and his accession, it seemed to be framed rather for the purpose 
eff aggravating th<; evils of hatural society, than of imposing the 
‘ . ' ■ restrainte 
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restramts of ^oremfij^t upon lawless depravity. By rteans of 
a most complicated system of polity, formed of clashing rights 
andiipterestst-'m^ yet explained by long usage, or modih^ by ju¬ 
dicial prindj^esi, there were never wanting pretences or provoca¬ 
tions for internal warfare. Law, itself, was compelled not only 
to tolerate,, but to sanction the outrages which it could not repel. 
The celebrated jus difidationisi established by Barbarossa, permit¬ 
ted every man, to wage private war against his neighbour, on 
three days notice, of his determination, s Regulations were pre¬ 
scribed to render this savage custom as little ruinous as possible 
to die country. At certain periods, public truces were proclaim¬ 
ed, durmg which no one was at liberty to prosecute his quarrel 
by arms. These were called for more frequently during the I5th 
century, which is represented by historians as the most unfortu¬ 
nate period of the empire; not perhaps that it was really such, 

. but because the increase of civilization made the furies of inter¬ 
nal war appear more intolerable. Durihg these ages of bitter¬ 
ness, the peace of the empire was scarcely disturbed from with¬ 
out* Like the dogs of Scylla, the princes of Germany spent 
their rage in tearing the bowels of their mother; and gained 
scarce a trophy during 700 years, but at the expense of the 
slaughter of their countrymen, and the desolation of their native 
land* 

The establishment of a perpetual public peace, and its security 
by a permanent judicial tribunal, the imperial chamber, under 
Maximilian, gave rise to a new era in the Germanic constitution, 
since which it has been as favourable to tranquillity and justice, 
as it was previously instrumental to outrage and dissension. That 
constitution has now passed away, and will probably never revive. 
There was much in it, which was ill fitted to the present time ; 
and mu<di, which liberal philosophy could not approve. But, in 
justice %o the departed, be it said, that its unwieldy machinery, 
which tlffew a ridicule upon its operations in external war, so 
efiectually maintained the peace of Germany, that it was only 
< wice Inroken during 300 years: once by religious animosities, 
against which no constitution could guard *, and once by the sud¬ 
den aggrandizement of the ambitious, and enterprlzing house of 
Brandenburg. < . 

The reign of Charles the VtK, perhi||s from a caution ubowt 
treading the same ground as Ro^rtson, is given rather scantily 
by Mr Coxe. The progress of the reformation is the only feature 
of th#^period, which detains him; and hein his a^alas|,|prote* 
stan^ is sufiered to overpower his usiml ,bias -tcmr^fiA||if"^aus^ 
of Austria. With the resignation of Charles the ^rst 

volume closes. \ ^ 

More 
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Before we proceed any further, we will notice two or three 
errors in this portion of the work. ' . , 

P. 99. * Baldwin, Elector of Cologne.*, This should be of 
Treves. In the same page somebody is compared tp Tydeus in 
Lman: meaning, probably, Statius. 

P. 191. * The Turks were originally derived from a small tribe 
inhabiting the country between the Caspian and the Euxiiie. * 
We believe this to be a very unfounded assertion. The next is 
full as much so, that ‘ they were cbn<|uered by the Saracens. * 
A line or two ^terwards, we read of the Seleuddan dynasty of 
these said Turks; a name rather startling, but which, we hum¬ 
bly submit, may have been mistaken for Seljukian. In the same 
page we End * Iconium, or Room, an inland town of Caremania. * 
Rootn, we apprehend, is the name of a country, not a town; 
and imports that part of Asia Minor, which was con'quered fronx 
tlie Romans; that is, the Emperors of Constantinople. 

We could add a few more inaccuracies of the same kind, but 
they are not very material; and we believe Mr-Coxe, tfpon rile 
whole, to be as little open as most men, to minute criticism. 

The reign of Ferdinand the Ist, is written with much perspi¬ 
cuity and copiousness, but with too little indignation at his per¬ 
fidious and arbitrary proceedings in Hungary and Bohemia. In 
the former kingdom, the House of Austria reaped little fruit 
from their intolerance and disregard of national rights. For a 
century and a half, at least two thirds of the country were pos¬ 
sessed either by the Turks, or by successful insurgents >by the 
Bathoris, the Gabors, the Tekelis, and the Ragot2k,is: men 
whose courage and love of freedom have given splendour to their 
barbarous names, in the most polished countries of Europe, iia 
Bohemia, the court of Vienna was ultimUtely triumphant, 
striking a passage is quoted by Mr Coxe from Pekel, (an author 
new to us, and probably to our readers, who seems to have writ¬ 
ten within the last 40 years,) that we ,cannot help making an ex¬ 
tract from it. It relates indeed to the age of Ferdinand the II 
but the abolition of public rights was then only perfected, wh' 
had commenced under Ferdinand the I. Mr Coxe has ti^ meni 
of having rendered this passage with great spirit. 

* The records of hiftory fq||cely furniih a iimilar example of fuch a 
change as, Bohemia underwent during the reigp of Ferdinand II. lu 
1620, the monks, and a few of the nobility Only excepted, the whole 
country was entirely protedant; at the death of Ferdinand it was, in 
appearance at lead, catholic. Till the battle of the White Mountain, 
the ftates enjoyed more privileges than the parliament of Eogland ; they 
cnaffixd laws, impofed taxes, contracted alliances, declar^ war and 
peace, and chofe or confirincd their kings; but they now Ipft all thofe 
‘ ’ ' ' ‘ privileged. 
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privilege*. Fivvious tti that period, the Bohemians were conddered aa 
a warlike nation, and had often won military fame. The annals of hif«, 
lory recorded**-** the Bohemians took the held ; the Bohemians ttormed 
the fortifications ; the Bohemians gained the vidory. ” But they are now 
blended with other people ; they are no longer diftinguifited as a nation 
in the- field of battle ; and no hiftorian has configned tbdr pofterity tt> 
glory. Tin this fatal period^ the Bohemians were daring, undaunted, 
enterprizihg, emulous of fame ; now they have loft all their courage, 
their national* pride, their enterprizing fpirit. They Bed before the 
Swedes like flieep, or fufFered themfeives to be trampled under foot. 
Their, courage lay buried on the White Mounmn. Individuals ftill pof* 
feiTed^j^erfonal valour, military ardour, and a thfrft of glory ; but, blend¬ 
ed wtlh other nations, they rcfembled the waters of the Sholdan which 
join tbofe of the Elbe. Thefe tinited ftreams 'b^V ihips, overflow the 
lands, and overturn rocks; yet the Elbe only is mentioned, and the 
*Shol'*an forgotten.' p. 815. 

• >,iuch praise is given to Maximilian II. for his tolerant spirit j 
which seems however to have had in it full as much of n^ligence 
and timidity, as of liberal principle. The wretched policy of the 
protestaat' ^dy during his reign and that of his successor Ro- 
dolph II. is scarcely marked with sufficient reprobation by BIr 
Coxe. Perhaps no party ever threw away such a game as the 
friends of the reformation in Germany. At the abdication of 
Charles V, there was scarcely a first-rate house in the empire, 
except those of Austria and Bavaria, which was not on their side : 
in about 60 years afterwards, they had to fight for their existence 
as a sect. They were not placed in this disadvantageous state by 
exhausting wars, by the increased resources, or the dexterous 
policy of their adversaries. It was to their own passions and 
folly that they owed their decline and their danger. It was their 
own bigotry and intolWance, that withered their arm when it was 
strongest* and justly ex{)Osed them to the assaults of anotlier bi¬ 
gotry and intolerance, little more violent or odious than their own j 
Mr Coxe Says, p. 660 , that the * intolerant spirit -of Calvinism^ 
at length indtKJed the Lutherans to form a barriei of separation. * 
/' thout asserting, however, that one of tnese sects was 
ei.hghtened or moderate than the other, it is certainly true, thai 
the Lutherans were the first aggressors in these disputesi Their 
antipathy to the school of Geneyiy^ was the principal source of 
the misfortunes,of Germany: had tfiey entertained moie liberal 
and judicious views, the war of thirty-years wftuld never have 
broken out, or Woidd have taken a very different turn. There* 
were never any politics, more selfish and shortsighted, than those 
of the Lutheran princes during that period, and especially ifhd 
Electoral House of Saxony* Without any great partiality to thd 
flalvinists, we may safely assert, that Germany owed its libertyi 

m 
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their perpetual encroachments upon the etclehaltkakibdes rof! the 
empirei.lor their own jpiivate benefit, while they ne^cted the 
eflcntUl interefts of the ieligion w'hich they {)Tf)fefletii Hjr wliat:> 
waa tcalied the Bedefiafil^b^fervaticrR, a ebufe engrafted upon 
the padficathm -df B*fFa% it provided, that In caPh isny bifhetp 

or benehdapy in the ehapt^ 6f tlte ent|«re, fiieUld cmbtace ih^^. 
Proteftant religion# his iltould becOrae vaeaiit, and a frefll 

election take place, Thb’^gulation was however flighted in ma¬ 
ny places} and the gTeat liUmeran families of Saxony, ,Brandetl- 
buTg, and Brunfwick, had fecujarized moft of the prclachs in 
their neighbourhood. Mr Coxe fets up rather a feeble vindication, 
of rhefe proceedings^ He alleges, both that the EGckfiaflJcal 
fervation was tidt acknowledged by the proteflants, aiid that,, in 
the infiadees alluded to, the prelates had not themfelvcs rjultted 
their religion; but, the majority of the rtfpefHve chapters becoming 
proteftants, had filled the vacancies with chiefs of their own per- 
fuafion. The latter plea is plainly repelled by the letter of iHe 
Refervatiooi which vacates tne feat of every member qf the; 
chapter upon his change of religion : add, as to the former, if we 
can depend upon Schmidt, who is deemed a candid and accurata 
writer, a virtual confent was given to the Refervation, though 
lu£lantiy, by the proteftants, at the religious peace of 155B. 

The details of the thirty-years war occupy a confidcrable. fpace 
in tlie fecond volume. Mr Coxe makes frequent reference tci 
Cualdo's hiftory of the wars of Ferdinand II,; but vi't do not 
know whether he is aware of a feparate life of Count Waldftein 
by the fame author. If he had been fo, he would probably have 
quoted it i as Waldftein*® charafter feems defervedry to have £ixe«i 
a great deal of his ac^ntion. W e cattuot indeed fpcuk higldy of 
this life, of which we nave pendTed a copy in thc lkitifh Mufeumj 
t^kit very inferior to Guaido*s general hiftory, whichi$ 
hHerefting; whereas hts life of W^aldftein is full of that 
pedtsnvt^iof political fimtentioufnefs, which is the diarafteriftis 
of itaiiiii writers, a,nil renders dUfcttt for the moft part ihcworft 
readl%:ht ibd woftd* IVWaldikih Mr Goie is very favourable} 
and iMkates bills from all intentions of treafon, until it beeme 
the Isdk defperaro df fitfetv* He rdies upon;^ie unwilhng- 
nefsii^tl^ 1lwcdiflh,]|ei|mif’tWl^ fo ttuft Wald-i* 

mlly lent propcfals to Mm i a fpfpici- 
oufodiiifisteqiii inoaiiipatibk iVitb imv previous iecKrrev 

• TO fpondencr. 
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^onxience. But k is natural to place no confidence in men ofi 
ioch irregular imaginations as Waldilein. From his outfet, he 
was a fpkndid meteor, whofe courfe could not be calculated. He 
feemed not to gravitate, if we may fo fay, according to the fame 
law as other men. No one could underftand or anticipate the 
operations of a mind, in which violent feelings and a fancy difeaf' 
ed with fuperliitioa, were mingled up with no flight dcjgree of dif- 
fimulatton. 

The remainder of the feeond vtflume is enip'olTed with the wars 
of Leopold I. in Hungary, and with tliofe of the two grand al¬ 
liances againit Lewis XIV. Mr Coxe is too good an Aullrian 
and an Englifliman, to have much mercy upon the latter prince. 
Perhaps we do not quite agree with him as to the conferences of 
Certruydenburg; but we will not enter upon fo trite a fubjedi* 

We have fu^ered ourfelves to be detained fo long upon the two 
former volumes, that we mull comprefs our account of the third, 
although the moft ufefui of the three, and the moft enriched by 
new materials. The charaQcr of the Emperor Charles VI. and 
of his miniftry, are ilhiftrated from fonte papen of St Sapborin, 
a Swifs agent of England at Vienna ; and of Mr Robinfon, after¬ 
wards Lord Grantham, an Englifh diplonKitift of the old fchool; 
in which an acquaintance with the politics of Europe, and a plain 
bluntnefs of manners, indicating the national honefly and good 
fenfe, were deemed more efifential qualifications than noble family, 
perfonal beauty, and an intimacy with all the refinements of fa- 
ihion. We will not decide between tbefe dlfcordant pretenfions ; 
but the former dafs of ambafladors feem, feme how or other, to 
have underllood the views, and poflefled the confidence, not to 
fay the friendfhip, of thofc with whom they had to deal, feme- 
what more, than has been the cafe with their fucceflbrs. 

Some additional light is thrown upon the policy of the Britisli 
cabinet, during the war of the Polish election in 1733. Mr 
Core’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole have already exhibited 
the repugnance of that Minister to Austrian connexions. It is 
singular that Mr Coxe, whose heroes are the two Walpoles, 
should profess himself the. advocate of an alliance which fell in 
so little with their scheme of policy. The House of Austria de¬ 
clined rapidlyf through the mist^ihen and disunited councils o£ 
Charles VI. The Tiirkish war> which is here very fully detailed, 
was peculiarly ^ominious,. both in im conduct and teimination : 
and Charles, who, at Ms accession in 1711, had hi^ied to incor¬ 
porate all the Spanish dominions widi his own, left his daughter 
and successor, hi 1740, exposed to the spoliation of a. host of 
enemies. The leading motive of all his conduct had b^n, to 
secure his succession to Maria Theresa ; but unhappily he had paid 
' ^ ; .more 
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„ more regard to the guaranties and promises of the European 
powers, than to those essential means of securing his plans, with¬ 
out which the faith of princes is but a broken reed. Maria The¬ 
resa found) on Iier accession, an empty treasury, an enfeebled, 
army, and discontented subjects. The cabinet was without union ; 
and composed of old men, who had lost all decision^—or upstart 
favourites, who had risen by flattery rather than talents* Every 
one knows what a stotm soon burst upon her head:—the conquest 
of Silesia by Frederic \ the invasion of Bohemia by the French 
and Bavarians. In that mordent of dismay, and almost of despair, 
the House of Austria was saved by tlie pride and courage of itfs 
sovereign. Maria Theresa was far from an Elizabeth or a Catha¬ 
rine. She possessed none of those hardy and masculine virtues 
which have distinguished some female sovereigns; she had neither 
superior talents nor enlightened views: she had only violent sus¬ 
ceptibility, and a simple purity of intention, which rendered her 
more resolute, without submission or compromise, to stand up 
against the injustice of others. But all that heroines have ever 
done by dint of a manly sternness, which rather disgusts us in the 
midst of our admiration, she achieved without trespassing on the 
delicacy of her sex. The struggle of Maria Theresa against l.er 
enemies, is the pride of woman. 

We shall now make a long extract, which beitig taken frem 
private despatches, must be »iew, and will display the characters 
both of the Queen of Hungary and of Frederic, in an interest¬ 
ing manner. ft relates to the year 1741, at the time vrlien the 
British minister was urging the court of Vienna to break the con¬ 
federacy which was forming against her by some sacrifices to the 
King of Prussia. 

* While Mr Robinfon was endeavouring to roufe the Court of Vienna 
to a fenfe of their danger, and to draw from the minifters of the con¬ 
ference the ultimatum of the Queeti, a courier from George II, who 
was then at Hanover, brought information that Frederic had llgn(^d, on 
the yth of June, a treaty with France. The Britilh niinifter was ordered 
to urge this tranfa^ion, as a new and prelfiing motive to detach the King 
of Pruifta bef(:ye the. exchange of the ratifications, and offered to repair 
to the Pini^ikn otUip the propofals of the Queen of Hungjlry. 
Maria to the ccrnimunication with profound filence ; and 

in reply to fibl^efeatations, brUke out into exdamatiDus and fuddeu 
flajrts of which (hOwed the defp^ and agony of her mind. 

Adverting iftifBon to the King of PWffia, fhe faid, ** Not only 

for pokUcid tcafohs, bat fi’ort confeieace and honour, I wHl not content 
to pait with much in Silefia. I am even afraid you will not be autho¬ 
rial to" oC;f Gkigaii, though perhaps I might be induced to part witl'i 
. that province, if 1 could be fecure of peace on all Tides. But no I'noner 
is pne enemy fatisfied, than another flails up ; another, and tlipii anotlu 

N a rcxKvX 
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jnud be t.»ntented, and all at my cxpenfe. I am convinced of your 
^ood*\vill, bxit I pity you. Your minion to Sileila will be as fmitlefs 
as that of Count Cotter was here : remember my words. ** When Mr 
Robinfon reprefented that it was in her Majefty’^s power to render his 
iniffion fuccefsfol, and urged that her own fate, the fate of the Duke, 
of her whole family, and of all Europe, depended upon her yield¬ 
ing to the hard ueceffity of the times, (he exclaimed, “ What wduld I 
not give, except in Sileha 1 let him take all we have in Guelderland; 
and if he is not to be gained by that (acrilice, others inay. I^et the 
princes of the empire, let the King your mafter only fpeak to the 
EieSur of Bavaria, he may be more flexible, 4 nd means may be found 
to gain him. Oh, the King your mafter, let him only march, let him 
march only! ” * No other anfwcr could be drawn from this high- 
fpirited woman ; and her refolution was ftrengthened by the arrival of 
another courier, announcing the flgnature of a treaty at Hanover, on 
the 24th of June, which feenred to her a fubfidy of 300:,oool. granted 
by the Britifli Parliament. The Queen, as well as the Duke of Lor¬ 
raine, and the whole cabinet, received this news with marks of joy equal 
to their former defponder.cy, and were lavifh in their profeflions of 
fncndfhip and gratitude. But their long expelled anfwcr to the ear- 
reft demand of the ultimatum, evinced little difpofition to purchafe the 
alliance of the King of Fruflla. They indulged themfelves in a bitter 
invedive againft his condud ; affeded condefeenfion in overlooking and 
forgiving his unprovoked invafion ; difapproved the offer of Glogaii; 
ftudioully avoide d the mention of tiie fmalleft ceilion in Silefla; and only- 
declared that the Queen was not averfe to purchafe a peace by a facri- 
lice on the fide of the Low Countries, and by the payment of 2,00c,000 
florins. After many contemptuous exprelEons againft the King of Pruf- 
fia, they concluded with conjuring his Britannic Majelly, both as King 
and Eledlor, to aflift the Queen of Hungary, and to order the itiftant 
inarch of the ftipulated iiuccours, as the common danger would be in< 
creafed by delay. As if fecure of the immediate cooperation of Eng- 
latul, Count Oftein, the Auftrian ambaffador, delivered a note to the 
King, requiring his M^efty to put his auxiliary troops in motion, to 
pay die fubfidy at the morteft .terms, to forward the affociation of the 
Circles, and to afeertain the afllilance ftipulated by the courts of Ruifia 
and Saxony, t 

< In faft, the Queen of Hungary was fo far from entertaining the 
fmalleft inclinatioii to gain the King of PrufTia by ceifions, that (he even 
librmed the chimerical frheme to divide his dcaiiinions j to fecure the 
Eleftor of Saxony by the gift. of Cropien mid the fiefs of Lufatia, 
whicli the King had forfeited, in confcqueoce of his felony to the crown 
<if Bohemia } and to detach the Eleftor of Bavaiia, by yieldjog to him 
either Tufeany. the Milanefe, or the Low Countries, in eicftangfe for 
the diftr.et of Bavaria, between Upper Auftria and the river Ifiu. She 
, ‘ even 


* Dcfpatch of Mr Robitifon to Lwd Harrington, 1741^ July 
Lord Harrington’s and Mr Robiufon's Defpatches, 
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even attempted to obtain the acquiefcence of England in this wild pro^ 
jeft, by threatening to throw herfelf in the power of France, and yield 
Luxemburg and part of Flanders, rather tlian gratify the prelumptuous 
demands of the King of FruiHa. 

* But as neither her remoniUances or threats could prevail on Eng¬ 
land to declare war, without the concurrence of Holland, and as the 
danger from the grand confederacy became more and more imminent, 
her confent to offer an accommodation with Puifiia was at length ex¬ 
torted, by the urgent reprefentatlons of the Duke of Lorraine and of 
her principal mimlters. After much hefitatlon, and many changes and 
delays in arranging the terms, * Ihe committed the propofals to Mr Ro- 
binfon, who was to repair in psrfon to the Pruffian camp in Sllefia, and 
to offer Audrian Guelderland and Limburgh ; and, at the laft extre¬ 
mity, the dutchy of Glogau. But, In arranging thefe propofab, die 
difplayed the ftrongeft averfion to an accommodation ; and occafionHiiy 
exclaimed to Mr Robinfon, who expreffed his apprehenfions that fomc 
4>f the conditions would be rejefted by the King, ** I wilh lie may rc- 
jedl them ! ** When he took his leave, ffie recommended her interefls 
to bv- care; and faid, ** Save Limburgh, if podihle ; fave It only for 
the quiet of my confcicnce ; God knows how I (hall anfwer for the 
ctlll'in, having (worn to the States of Brabant never to alienate any part 
«f their country. f 

* In confequence of thefe obftaclcr and delays, Mr Robinfon did not 
depart for Siiclia till ihc ^oth of July. He reached Breflau on the 3d 
of Anguft; and on tlie 5th had an andtence of the King, in his lent 
at the camp of Streirlin, accompanied by Lord Hyndford, and Count 
Podcwilz the Pruffian miniiller, 

‘ Alter fomc defuitory and unconntfled cooverfatlon, in which the 
King fligmatized the anfwer of the court of Vienna a? extremely im¬ 
pertinent, Mr Robinfon,opened his commiflion w-ith the offer of Auf- 
triaii Gutidetland, and a florid defeription of its value and importoice. 
The King, without anfwcring, turned to Count Podcwilz, and sliced, 
P What have we got left in Guelderland ? ” and when the minlllcr re¬ 
plied, “ Almoit nothing; ” he exclaimed, ** Still beggarly offers I 
What! nothing but a paltry town for ail my juft’ pretenfions In Si!e- 
fta ? ** He here gave way to his indigoation ; and Mr Robinfon, after 
fame befitation, added fhe offer of Limburgh, as the uliiinatum of the 

N 3 Queen 


* * The project of ceffioft, * writes Mr Robinfon in a letter lo Lord 
Harrington, * was drawn wp, and the inftruitioas for the propoi'ai of 
terms 10 llie King of Pruffia. Tbc afiet much ftruggle, forced 

to approve them, changed them with her own hand ; added, that (he 
liked one thing too much, or another too little; what with defpair, 
what with relujftanee, wbat with'irrefoluiion, fpoiled the whole p.tper. 
aod fent it back to the chancellor fo mangled} then feut for it again, * 
Mr Robinfon's Defpatchcs. 
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QuffTi of Hungary, exaggerating its advantages dill higher than thofe 
of Guclderland, But he was interrupted in his encomiums by the 
King, who ironically afked, How can the Queen of Hungary dare 
to think of violating fo folemn an engagement as that of* the Barrier 
Treaty, which renders every inch of the Low Countries inalienable ? 
I have no deiire to aggrandize myfelf in parts which are ufclefa to me; 
much lefs to expend money on new fortifications. But why more for¬ 
tifications ^ Am I not fortifying Glogau and Bireg, which are fiifli- 
cient for one who intends to live well with his neighbours } Neither 
the French or the Dutch have offended me, nor will 1 offend them'by 
i'uch mhwfvt acquifitions. Befides, who will guaranty them ? ” Mr 
Robinfon anfwering, that the Queen would obtain the guaranty of 
Dngland, Ruflia, baxony, and even of the States-General. Gua¬ 
ranties 1 ” coiuemptuoufly exclaimed the King, “ who obferves gua- 
lanties in thefe times ? Has not France guarantied the Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion ? Has not England guarantied it ? Why do you not all fly to 
her fuccour ? ” 

* The converfation continued for fome time in the fame tone of con¬ 
tempt and irony on the part of the King, He ridiculed the condudl of 
thofe powers who affected to efpoufe the caufe of the Houfe of Auftria, 
and dwelt with great energy on the advantages of bis fituation. •* I 
am rt the head, ** he faid, ** of an invincible army, already mailer of 
a conutry which I will have, which I muft have, and which, is the only 
qhkA of my views. My anceftort, ” he continued, ** would rife out 
of uielr tombs fo reproach me, Ihould I abandon the rights they haste 
tianfmitted to me. With what reputation can I live, ihould I lightly 
quit an enterprlze, the firff of my reign, begun with reflexion, pro- 
fecuted with firmnefs, and which ought to be maintained to the laft ex¬ 
tremity ? I will fooncr be crufhed with mji whole army, than re¬ 
nounce my juft rights in Siiefia. Have X ocoafion for peace? 1 -et 
thofe who want peace give me what 1 want; or let them fight roe again, 
and be again beaten ! 

* This burft of real or affefied Indignation, was accompanied with 
theatrical geitures; and turning, as if to fintfti the converfation, he fald 
to Mr Robinfon, << 1 will accept no equivalent in the Low Countries ; 
and fiitce you have nothing to offer on the fide of Sllefia, all propofala 
are ineffedtual, I will not only have the four dut^hies; but, as the 
Court of Vienna has reje^ed that demand, 1 revoke it, and require all 
Lower Siiefia, with the town of Breflau. ** After frequently and per^ 
crnptdrtly repeating his laft words, he added, ^ If the Queen does not 
fatisfy me in fix weeks, I will have four dutchies more. *’ 

* His indignation feemed to be ftill further inflamed by the offer of 
Glogau, which was now made by Lord Hyndford i reiterating bit de¬ 
mand of all Lower Siiefia, he faid to Mr Robinfon, ** Return with 
this anfwer to Vienna j they w*»o iaant peace will give me what 1 want. ’* 
Mr Robiflfonj bot rebuffed by hf^ peremptory treatment, ventured to 

propofo 
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propofe a negrottatioo with bis miniftet ; but Frederic zdd- 

ed, “ 1 am fidt of ultimatoms ; 1 will hear no more of them ; my part 
is taken. I again expect my demand of all Lower Silefia ; this is my 
'final anfwer, and I will ghre no other. ** He then interrupted ail fur¬ 
ther reprefentations; and» taking off his hat, precrpitately retired, with 
looks of high indignation, behind the interior curtain of his tent. 

* Thus terminated this extraordinary conference; and Mr Robinfon 
returned to Prefburg mtbout the fmaHeft hope of bending the inflexible 
fpirit of the King. * p. 247. 

Relying on her beauty and graws, and on the eloquence of her 
distresses, Maria 'rheresa summoned the States of Hungary at 
Presburg. Her Austrian counsellors had dissuaded this measure. 
To their cold maxims of policy, it appeared unsafe to confide in 
a people who had long borne so impatiently the yoke of her an¬ 
cestors. But there are circumstances, in which enthusiasm judges 
better than experience. Nations are apt to be slandered in the 
cabinets of princes; and that insubordinate spirit, which, though 
often deceived, is always actuated by die notion df injury, passes 
for brutal depravity, and deficiency of moral feeling. The Queen 
was amply repaid lor more generous sentiments, as the following 
passage will show. 

* hfr Robiufon, who was an cyewitnefs of thU ceremony, haa well 
deferibed the inpreifioo made on the fiirrouoding multitude- ** The 
coronation on the 25th was le/iot magnificent, and well ordered. nTde 
Queen was all charm i (he rode gaUantly up the Royal Mount, and de¬ 
fied the four corners of the world with the drawn fabre, in a numner to 
(how (he had no occafion for that weapon to conquer all who law her- 
The antiquated crown received new graces from her head, and the old 
tattered robe of St Stephen became her as well as her own rich'habit, 
if diamonds, pearls, and all forts of precious ftones, can be called 
clothes. 

* lllam quieqmd afu quoque vejilgia vertiff 
Campotut Jurtimf Julfequiturqiu decor. * 

* An air of delicacy, occafioned by her recent confinement, increafed 
the perfonal attraflions of this beautiful piincefs; but, when (he fat 
down to dine in putflic, (he appeared ftitl more engaging without her 
crown: the heat of the weather, and the fiaigues of the ceremony, dif. 
fufed an animated glow over her countenance, while her beautiful hair 
flowed in ringlets overber (hou)derg and bofom. Thefe attraSions, anti 
the (irmoefs of her mind, kindled the xeal and enthufiafm of that brave 
and high-fpmt<«d'people f and to them (he turned as to her principal re- 
fource. Ific grey-headed politicians of the court of Vienna, in vain 
urged, that the Hungarians, who, when Charles VI. propofed the Prag¬ 
matic Sandinn, had declared they Were accuftocned to be governed by 
men, and would not confent to a female fuccelfiou, would feixe this op¬ 
portunity of withdrawing from the Auflriati domination. But Maria 

N 4 Therein 
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THercfa formed a diifcrent jw^gmenir* and her opiatAn w^e hy 

the rven:* She felt that a people ardest for liberty, and dtfiioguifhed by 
ekra.lon of foul and eper,s;y of charaf^er, indu^nanUy reje£i the txvau* 
dares f'f :i powerful defpot,, but would (bed their blood 19 fopport of a 
defontelcf' queen, Wlio, under the prefiure of miaforcune, appealed to 
them for foccfur. 

Havii g fi’ojflsoncd the Spates of the Diet to the caiUe, foe entered 
the .ball, in whicKthe mrmhe^i. of fo* refperE^ive orders were promifen- 
oufly affembieJ, tlad in deep mourning, and habited fo the Hungarian 
dixXs, with the crown of St Sppplren on her head, and the foimitar at 
htr fide, both objc^ils of high veneration tp the natives, who arc devot¬ 
ed to the men'ory of tht;r ancient fovereigns. She trayerfed the apaM- 
tnent with flo(v and majeft'c ftep, and ^foended the tribune, from 
■whence the Sovereign it accnfinmtd to harangue the States. After an 
awful filcnct of £ few miuuieB, tin- chancellor detailed the diftrefl’ed fitua- 
tion of rheir SoveK-ign, and liquefied immediate afofiance. 

‘ }iona Tht'cfa then came forward, and .addrefied the deputies in 
Latin, a language iu common tife among the Hungarians, and in which, 
as if tmuloiit. of the fpirit of ancient Home, they preferved the delibe¬ 
rations of the diet, and the records of the kingdom. ** The dillf- 
trous fit'j.ntion of bur affairs,-’* ihe faid, ** has moved us to lay before 
our d< ar and faithfo! fiates of Hungary, the tecent invafiou of Aufiria ; 
the c.angrr now uiipendicg oyer this kingdom, and a-propofal for the con¬ 
fide ■ at ios of a remedy. The very exifttnee of the kingdom of Hun¬ 
gary, f our own perfon, of otir children, and our crown, are now at 
/i,.kc. Iforf iki-n by all, we place our whole refources in the fidelity, 
arm'^, au'l long-tried 'valour of the Hung^ians ; exhorting you, the 
Stat»‘» and Orders, to deliberate yidthoot delay in this extreme danger, 
on the moft effcdlual meafores for the fecurity of our perfon, of our 
chi'dren, and of out crown, and to carry them into immediate execution. 
Jn regard to onrfelf, tl«: faithfol States and Orders ol Hungary foall ex¬ 
perience our hearty co-operation in all things which may promote the 
pTtfiine bappinefs of this antieut kingdom, ^nd the honoinr of the pco- 

‘ The youth, the beauty, and extreme difirefs of Maria Thertfa, 
who w.-TS then pregnant, made an tnffantaneous imprdfinn on the whole 
afft mbly. All the deputies drew their fabres haU out of the fcabbard, 
and then throwing them hack as far as the hilt, exclaimed, ** We will 
corfpcrate our lives and arms { we will die for bur king, Maria Thertfa ! ** 
Afoftcd with this effufion of zeal and loyahy, the Qnecn, who had 
hliherto preferved a calm and dignified deportment, burft into tears of 
joy and gratitude ; the members ^ the St**^** rcnifed aifooft to freazy 
by this proof of her fenfihih'ty, tefiified, by their geffuris and acclama¬ 
tions, the moil: heartfelt .admiration, and, lepairing 10 the dibt, troted a 
libcia) fopply of men and money, ' » 

* A fimilar and not left affe&tng feene took place, when the deputies 
gffeKjbifd before the ihrohe, to receive the oath of the dukeef Lorraih^ 
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ftho bad been appouated co«regcnt of tbe ^ji^dom,, by, the confent x)f 
the Diet. . At the eoryclufion af the cereincHf^ Sraneb, waving>his head, 
eaciaimed, ** My Wood and life 0 >r the *»nd kingdom ! ** and, 

at the fame moment, the Queen eibifaitetf lfc« ftrfinnt archdnke to the 
view of the afTemMy. A cry of joy and eanl^ibn iniltintly bnrft forth; 
and the deputies repeated their esclnmattotnr, ** wiH die for the 
Qoeen and her family ; we will die for ejta ! *’ p. 463, 

No part of this long and laborfou$ t^ork is ^c^cated with more 
fpirit and fullnefs, than the hiftory of tht» in which the Auf- 
trian fuccefllon wa^ at ifake. That which foBowedin i75(5,--7the 
work of Maria Therefa’'s revenge, (a fentiment not unnatural, 
though the foutce of infinite calamity to Germany), is already 
■well known to moft feaders, and efpect.illy to thofc who enter 
c’itically into military tranfatflions- From the pcjce of Hu- 
bertiburg, the volume rather Linguifhes. Indeed, notwithfland- 
ing the pretenfions of Mr Cose, it is evident, that tlie diplo¬ 
matic fecrets of Sir Robert Keith ha%*e"Bot been fully opened to 
him, or at leafl not fully dllclofcd to the public. Though the re¬ 
volutions of a later date, have fnapped the chain of European po¬ 
licy, it cannot be conceived that any compiler of hiftory, would be 
permitted to publilh private documents, reaching down to the year 
j 792, and neccfiarily implicating many living ftatcfmeii. Mr 
Coxe’s narrative will, however, be found to exhibit a connected 


view of continental affairs for thirty years previous to the Frencli 
revolution, which, unlefs we may mention the Annual Regiftcr, 
w ill hardly be met with in any creditable Englilh publication. If 
w: had not already extended this article to its utmoft bounds, we 
might have been induced to dwell rnore upon this liter period. 
We fiiall content ourfelves with one remark,—that, however dif- 


pofed Mr Core appears to afibrt ft, he bring# no llradow of proof, 
that any fcafible or even ufoful fehemes of general continental po¬ 
licy were fruff rated by the unwillingnefs' of the EngHfh nation to 
enter into the RulHan war projected in The molt tangible 

obje6; Items to have been the acqtnfition of D.uiizick and Thorn 
for Pruflia ; and this was cventitidly tdrtaihed, without arms. But 
in this, the cabinet,of St James’s apptaris to have been lukew'nrm, 
and even to oppofed at one time'an awangememr by which 
it might take place. 'Flie policy of Mr Pitt, duritig all ih * tianf- 
aclioris of thbfe times, was dpnbtlefe very honourable and mag- 
nanimo,us i tending not only to preferve the equilibrium of power, 
but to prevent the fmallefl innovation, even by compenfation or 
exchange, in the pofitioh of any European power. Whether fuch 
a refinement up6n the balancing fylbem was pradicable, we dare 
not detide: but his name is tt»o illuffrious to, require the prop¬ 
ping up of thofe partizans, who myfteiioufiy allude to proje^s 
* ‘ ‘ ‘ '' which 
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which they do not detinC) which no one underftands, and which 
he perhaps never entertained. This ferves, however, to help for¬ 
ward the grand maxim, that all oppofition is either fa£iiou8 or 
ibortii^ted } and that, whenever the people thwart any meafures 
of government, they are fure to be the lofets by it in the long-run. 

The caufes xA the revolutionary war are noticed rather (lightly, 
but, fbt far as we fee, unexceptionabiy. It is ftrongly alTerted by 
Mr Coxe, as it has been by many well-informed perfons, that 
Leopold IL was very reludlant to engage in war. Of the intend¬ 
ed partiikny as it has been called, of France, Mr Coxe fays little. 
*nie allied powers probably intended to pufh back the French fron¬ 
tier as far as they could, and we fuppo(e that every body in his 
right mind is convinced, by this time, that it would have been bet¬ 
ter for Europe if they had fucceeded. Before we conclude, it 
may be obferved, that all in this volume relating to the Auilrian 
Netherlands, from the peace of Utrecht downwards, is very im¬ 
portant, and evinces the hopelefsneis of long preferving thole do- 
znintons to the Houfe of Auftria, even if ^ war of the French 
Kvdution had not wreiied them from her. 

We <x}iiclude with exprelling our decided opinion, that Mr 
Coxe has made a valuable acceilion to die hiftoiicai library: and 
that, however the length of the work may appal an indolent 
reader, it is one in wldch we have often noticed deficiency, but 
very feldom redundance. For this, however^ and fome other rea- 
fons, it is more Ukdy to be in favour with the few, than the 
million. 


Art. XI. An Introibutton to the Stu^ of Moral Evidence; or, 
of that Species f Reasoning which relt^es to Matters of Fact 
and Practice. With an ApmrAitif on Debating for Victory^ and 
not fir Tru^, By James Edward Gambier, M. A. Rector of 
Langley, Kent, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Barham, 
pp. i63, Messrs Rivisgton, and J. Hatchard, London, 1806. 

1 r has been well observed, that, while mathematical demonstra¬ 
tion is the despot of a confined territory, moral evidence go¬ 
verns a more extensive empire with a lighter sceptre. It might 
have been added, that while the dominions of ^e former are shut 
if), with the most jealous striett^ss, from the intrusion of all fo¬ 
reign authority, she is permitted to exercise a partial and subordi¬ 
nate jurisdictiem over the possessions qf her less tenacious sister, 
'rhere cannot^ indeed^, be a question, but that, in all moral rea¬ 
sonings, the .axioms of mathematics are implied} and with that 
species of moral disqui8ition> which respects physical philosophy, 

even 
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even some of the most complex theoremSf both of analytics and 
of geometry,, have been successfully connected. It is, perhaps* 
from the observation of this connexion, united possibly witli an ex¬ 
cessive zeal for simplification, that some philosophers have been 
induced to deny, practically at least, the reality the alleged 
distinction between necessary and contingent ccsrtaiuty; and to ap¬ 
ply to researches, which ought to proceed only on me ground of 
experiment and induction, methods of rea^ning borrowed from 
the sciences sacred to abstract truth. 

The pernicious consequences of such a practice arc manifest. 
It obstructs the advancement of knowledge by i^moving all its 
landmarks, and substitutes a false and fantastic uniformity for the 
unostentatious simplicity of nature. By cherislung a spirit 
system, it impairs the rectitude of the understanding, and, by 
confounding the mental organs of' discernment, tends to destroy 
the tact for truth, and to prepare the way for universal scepti¬ 
cism. * Its evil effects, however, are not more clearly visible,, 
than its essential absurdity; and, when carried to the extreme of 
ingenious perversion, it reminds us of no other archetype than 
the philosophical hariequinism of that valiant knight, who could 
* Refolve by fines and tangents ftrait 
If bread or butter wanted weight. 

And wifely tell what hour o' th' day 
The clock does ftrike, by algebra.' 

It is unfortunate that Locke has somewhat favoured this con¬ 
fusion of the two departments of proof, by his remarks in his 
third and fourth books, in which he countenances the idea, that 
moral reasoning is capable of demonstration. In book III, ch. 11* 
he observes, 

* Upon this ground it is, that I am bold to think that morality Is ca¬ 
pable of demonfrationt as well as mathematics, fince the precife real ef- 
fence of the things moral words fiand for, may be perfectly knbwn, and 
fo the coDgruity or incongruity of the things themfelves be certainly 
difeovered, in which confiits perfect knowledge. Nor let any one oI> 
je6t, that the names of fuhilances are often to be made ufe of in mo* 
rality, as well as tbofe of modes, from which will arife obfeurity. For 
as to fubftances, when concerned in moral difeourfes, their divers na¬ 
tures are not (b much inquired into, as fuppofed ; <0. g, when we fay, 
that man is fuI^eB to W'c mean nothing by man, but a corporeal ra¬ 
tional creature I < what the real effence oc other qualities of that crea¬ 
ture are, in tida cafe, is no way confidered.' 

la 

. .. . . .— . . . . ' ' ' ■ 

* Some excellent and foundly philofophical remarks, on this fuMe^, 
may be found in Mr Stewart’s account of the life and votings of Dr 
J^id. 
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la book IV, eliap. % lie has these wordsw 

* The reafon trhy it (demotiilratioo) has been peaerally fought for, 
aijd fuppofed to be only ia thofe (mathematics), 1 imagine has beeo,- 
jnot only tlie general ufeitilners of thofe fciences, but becaufe, in com¬ 
paring their equality or excefs, the modes of numbers "have every the 
Icaft difference very clear and perceivable; and though in extenfion, 
every the leaft cxcef* is not fo perceptible, yet the mind has found out 
ways to examine and difcover deraonftratively the juft equality of two 
angles, or extenfions, or figures; and both thefe, f. <r. numbers and fi¬ 
gures, can be fet down by viftble and lafting marks, wherein the ideas 
finder confideration are perfe£By determined ; which Ibr the moft part 
they are uoti where tWy are marked only by names and words. 

* But in other ffifiple ideas, ndiofe modes and di^rences are made and 
counted by degrees, and not quantity, we have not fo nice and accurate 
a diftin^on of tlieir diftetfinces, as to perceive or find ways to meafure 
iheir juft equality, or the leaft di^^rences. For thofe other fintple ideas, 
being appearances or fenfatioos, produced in us by the lize, figure, num¬ 
ber and motion of nainute eorpuicles fiogly infenfible* their different de¬ 
grees alio depend upon the variation of fome, or aU of thofe caufes ; 
which, fiuce it cannot be obferved by us in particles of matter, whereof 
each is too febtk to be perceived, it is impoiEble for us to have any cx- 
a£l meafures of the different degrees of thefe fimple ideas, * 

And this he proceeds to illustrate, first, in the instance of co¬ 
lours, as w'hiteness or redness, and afterwards of such substances 
as hemlock or opium; as to which, he is of opinion, that if w^e 
could distinctly see their constituent particles, we should be able, 
from the bare inspection of those particles, to pronounce with 
certainty on the soporific influence of the one, asnd the mortal 
effects of tire other. 

With respect to so much of this doctrine, as particularly refers 
to Moral Conduct, the observatleiis of Dr Reid, though we may 
not acquiesce in all his oCKiclusions, are abundantly satisfactory. 
Ail that it seems necessary to add at present is, that much of 
Lockers error has arisen from his confounding what may be called 
Mechanical with Mathematical certainty. He does not seem to be 
aware, that the evidence on which a watchmaker believes (we use 
his own illusftation) that a piece of papfer^ laid on the balance of a 
watch, will arrest ib motion, is fundamentally different from that 
on which a mathematician brieves that the three siugfes of a rectila- 
teral tnangfe are equivalent to two right angles. The motions of 
a watch are occasioned by tiiose properties with which nature has 
invested certain forms of matter: but we can without difficulty 
conceive.the UPOexistence of those properties; as we can without 
diC^ulty figure to ourselves a nfaterial world, constituted with 
physical laws very horn those which regulate our own. 

But tlie propositions of Euclid we feel to be eternally apd unalter- 
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ably true; and the contrary of them cannot be conceived by in-* 
sanity itself. 

It may pcdiaps be thought, that die discrimination of contin¬ 
gent from necessary truth is, in practice^ of little consequence ; 
but we happen to judge otherwise. Practice, in truth, discovers 
the utility the distinction. If reasoning on contingent truths 
is, from its nature, exposed to fallacy, our knowledge in this 
department arises almost entirely from the power of genml- 
i'/ing our c^servationv; and both in the observation .and in the 
inference we may be deceived. In the one, we may be misled 
by false apj^arances j in the other, deceived by fahe analogies. 

As the writer befenre us seems somewhat to lean to the heresiea 
of Locke on these subjects, we may be permitted to observe, a 
little more at length, on the uncertainty of the knowledge derived 
from observation. In generalizing, it is generally allowed, that 
we are much exposed to error; but it does not seem m be suffi¬ 
ciently considered, that much of what seems to be simple obser¬ 
vation, is nothing but generalization in disguise; and that the 
senseB have frequently the credit of suggesting what, in effect, 
consists merely of inferences from their testimony. An astro¬ 
nomer scruples not to affirm, that he is observing the heavenly 
bodies, when he is observing only their images in his reflector. 
A raan^standing at a window, looks on a field thick with corn, 
and remarks, that light successive shadows occasionally fty over 
its surface, and that the surface itself appears in constant and 
gentle agitation. In the position which he occupies, he perhaps 
can neither feel a single breath of air, nor perceive a single cloud 
ill the atmosphere ; yet he unhesitatingly affirms, that he sm the 
corn fanned by the wind, and that he sm the shadows of clouds 
occasionally passing over it. It is manifest, that here, while he 
is, in semblance, barely describing a certain appearance in nature, 
he is in reality applying to that appearance the general results 
furnished by his previous observation. Ideas long and intimately 
associated,'imperceptibly become representatives of each other, 
exactly as terms metaphorically used, are at length turned into a 
literal signification of the objects which, before, they figuratively 
designated. 

< The same ffiiiig occurs in philosophical experiment. Before, 
for example, it had been suspected that the vibrations of a pen¬ 
dulum were affected by its geographical ^tuation in point of lati¬ 
tude, no man would have scrupled to employ one of a given 
length, as a measure of comparative durarion, at any two points 
upon the globe* Having so employed it, he might have asserted, 
on the ground of pcrsQiuvl ami careful observation, the equality 
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of tiivo porHons of time measured in diiFerent latitudesi and in 
truth very difierent from each other. His mistake, it is clear, 
would have arisen, not from the fallibility of his senses, but from 
a precipitate and erroneous application of the general maxim, 
that the laws of nature are uniform. It would be easy to cite 
examples of similar errors that have actually sprufig from similar 
causes. 

A student indeed of human nature would find it a subject of 
truly curious speculation, to observe how much of life is inevit¬ 
ably disposed of on trust, and how far diat presumption from ajh- 
pearanceSi of which we have spoken, necessarily extends. 1 land 
on a foreign coast, and cast my eyes on a near object, which I 
afHrm to to a tree, I afterwards afBrm it to have been such, and 
should, without hesitation, repeat the affirmation even in a court 
of justice. What is it that, in fact, 1 see on this occasion ? 
Only an irregular and graceful outline, filled up with an agree¬ 
able variety m lights and colours, llie difference is immense 
between what I see, and what, by the term employed, 1 virtual¬ 
ly predicate of it. I predicate of it, that if 1 were to approach 
it, I should feel it to be a solid body, consisting of various hard¬ 
ness and texture \ that, if the earth immediately about it were 
reiTiOved, I should find a continuation of tliat substance which I 
call the stem, and this again broken into ramifications similar to 
those which I denominate the branches; that on penetrating, 
with a sharp instrument, tlie rough outer rind of the stem, I 
should find another substance, of a different colour, harder, and 
less porous; and, within that, another of still different texture, 
which I call the pith; that on a close examination of the leaves, 
I bhould discover them to be full of minute woody threads inter¬ 
laced with a pulpy fibrous substance of the most exj^uisite woof; 
and that the whole of this wonderful structure is provided with 
innumerable tubes and ducts, which communicate moisture from 
the earth to every part. My assertion also conveys, that the ob¬ 
ject which I see has gradually arisen from a small seed deposited 
within the soil, or else was originally a small portion cut off from 
a similar production of nature, and set in the ground; and that 
it, from time to time, producer seeds which are capable of ex¬ 
panding into organic bodies resembling itself. 1 ifnply, further, 
that this vegetable structure .will at length decay and finally mix 
with the earth; that, if deprived beyond a certain time, of rain, 
heat and light, it will languish $ tha^ if forcibly separated from 
'^e soil, its organic life will cease; and that, if placed in fire, it 
win be consumed. It is of little consequence to urge, that all 
these particulars, and many more that might be mentioned, are 

hardly 
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hardly within my remotest contemplation^ when I pronounce the 
word tree. It may be enough to reply, that, if questioned on- 
the meaning of the term, I should, without any demur, resolve 
it into these very particular^ or, at least, should refer the inquirer 
to some better authority by which he would find them distinctly 
enunciated. Yet it is possible that the vast mass of presump- 
tions on which, !n this instance, I have proceeded, may be utter¬ 
ly baseless. It is possible that 1 may have been deceived by one 
of those perfect and learned imitations of nature, of which, rare 
as they are, we know psundng to be capable. 

These remarks will surely not be considered as sanctioning any 
thing like scepticism, as the term is commonly understood, in 
philosophy. We would only preserve inviolate the landmarks 
which nature has placed between the various objects that employ 
the human reason. • 

We are now called to leave this train of reflection, on which 
we have but imperfectly delivered ourselves, and to a few 
remarks on the subject more immediately connected with this ar¬ 
ticle. To classify indeed the various species of moral evidence, 
is an undertaking rather too colossal for our limits. All that 
we can even attempt to effect, on the present occasion, is a ge¬ 
neral distribution of them. 

The materials of moral reasoning are evidently furnisher by 
eur senses } but our senses would be completely inefircient in the 
matter, or at the best would be efficient in vain, were it not for 
the conviction,—^which, if not born with us, is die earliest result 
of our observation,—that the course of nature is governed by in¬ 
variable laws. This conviction extends to human testitnony, in 
which, it has long been remarked, children appear to have an 
unbounded confidence. Testimony, being thus accredited by our 
experience, fully repays the service, by enabling us to add, at 
pleasure, to our own stock of experience all the asserted or re¬ 
corded experience of mankind. Yet, though testimony may thus 
be considered as acting only by virtue of our previous experience, 
it may fairly in the classification of the species of moral evidence, 
be considered separately, and as forming a division by itself. 
Moral evidence is thus distributed into two great classes—observ¬ 
ation and testimony. ^ 

This account, however, of the origin of our reliance on testi¬ 
mony, involves, as our readers well know, an arduous contro¬ 
versy. The whole question seems, to us, this;—whether our 
belief in human testimony be an ultimate principle, or be refer- 
rible to that general confidence in the regularity of the laws of 
nature, which all parties allow to be, if not an original, yet a 

verv 
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Very early tnnute-Gf the human breast. We need hardly remark, 
that the mut prokandi lies on the abettors of the former opinion, 
the spirit of -^ilosophy requiring us to accept the simpler of two 
explanations, if it a^ord an equally satisfactory account of the 
phenomena to be explained. 

The argument urged by Reid, Dimpbell, Adam Spiith, and 
Professor Stewart, Jn favour of .the instinctive/nwrijp/le ef credtUi- 

or as it siiould rather, in our judgment, be termed, the princU 
pie of credence^ amounts to this, that infants repose an implicit 
reliance on testimony, while their experience is yet too limited 
to afford them any pro(ff, from facts, of its credibility. In fact, 
they believe every thing-i and the experience of advanced life, far 
from augmentuig, gradually corrects and diminishes their ere-* 
dttlity.' 

To this argument a decisive answer seems to be, that our 
confidence in testimony is measured less by the absolute, than by 
the relative amount of our experience of its truth. In illustra¬ 
tion of this position, w^e shall be allowed previously to assume, 
that the confidence of a child in what he conceives to be the 
course of nature, is about equally strong with the confidence of 
an adult person in what his letter conceptions represent to him 
as that course. Dr Reid’s school will certainly concede the truth 
of this lemma i and in fact it does not seem to be questionable. 
But ir this concession be once made, the fallacy of tJiE argument 
for the principle of credulity becomes apparent. The experience 
which a child has had in matters of testimony) must clearly bear the 
same proportion to bis experience of the genera! course of nature, 
whicli the experience of a man in testimony must bear to his general 
cxperiencB. Relutively to his shorter life, the child has made 

equal number of trials on the subject; add it is no less clear, 
POlat, relatively to the number of trials^ the probability is, that the 
issue has been favourable an equal number of times. ■ It follows 
with all the certainty oi demonstration, that the confidence which 
experience alone would eemfer on a child, in the truth of testimony, 
will be as powerful as that whkh is derived by a mature miiid 
from the same source; because it bears thO;same relation to his 
general confidence in the laws ei mtwte* Omsequently, to ex¬ 
plain die credulity of an infant mind, by egalringrit into an ul* 
timatefact, is uiniecemry and ut{phil<;xsophical. > . 

Suppose a child to have had the opportunity^ makiitg but 
ten observations on the credit due to teschntmy, while a man 
of middling age sh^ ;iuve made ten thousand, if, in each 
case, the truth has been tdd nine fiates out of the ten, it does 
not aiJj’sar why the child should be more deeply affected by liie 
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failure in the tenth instance, than the man hy the failure of 
his thousand. To draw this condlusion^ is, in effect, either tO 
contend that the mind has an instinctive disposition to incredu¬ 
lity ; or to maintain this inffnite absurdity, that when both terms 
of a proportion are multiplied into the same number, the pro¬ 
portion itself is altered. To imagine that the infant, diesatisffed- 
with the limited extent of his observation, will remain in scep¬ 
ticism, is to deny what is on all hands allowed, that the limited 
extent of his observation .does not prevent him from acquiring a 
very strong confidence in what his experience embraces of the 
laws of nature. 

But, although the principle of evidence mud be regarded as 
the offspring of experience, there are other fources from which,' 
without the creation of any new inftini^rive principles, we may 
conceive it to derive nourimment and force. Little as we know 
of the manner in which the mind of man is affe^led by his phyfi- 
cal organization, we are certain of the exidence of that iniluenceii ■ 
That alacrity of animal fpirits, that redundance (if the exprefliort 
may be allowed) of vitality, which Teems to ihed fuch an atmofphere 
of gladnefs about the young of all animals, is generally b'lieved to 
be partly conditutional. With this alacrity, however, is allied, 
or identified, the difpofitlon or the ability to cultivate joyous emo¬ 
tions, and to rejefk thofc of a contrary quality. This may be one 
reafon why fufpicion finds the entrance fo difficult into a youthfrl 
heart; for unquedionabiy, where the tade is not greatly viti-ted* 
to fufpedl:, and to be happy, is impoffible. Befides this, all the a- 
greeable emotions appear to have a mutual, and perhaps an inds- 
drucfiblc affinity; and the fentiments of complacency and regard^ 
excited in the mind of tlie infant by the prefence of a parent, can 
have little in common with doubt and didrud. There arc, too* 
feelings, either inherent, or early implanted, in human naturej^^ 
which difpofe confeious weaknefs to deify indefinite fuperiority 
and though refpcci for power does toot nceciTarily imply confidence, 
it Teems not improbable that, Where tire two fentiments coexid, by 
reciprocal excitements to frefh exercife, they reciprocally lend and . 
borrow frefh energy. Thus arc the affe^lions of filial reverence 
and attachment gradually gcnchited in dawn of exUlencc, by 
the operation, of that miiigled proctffilljfiif thought and feelings 
which, in maturer life, drkh tlte confiiAt o.f the mod enlarged 
reafon, and confidently with the fevered cdifervation of the nature 
of man and of things, induces the cnligbtem./: philofopher to re- 
pofe in the prote£lion of intifible agency,* and to cad at once his 
hopes and his fears at the feet of the Father of the univerfe. 

There is one remark which, in this place, we cannot fopprefsi 
The do£lrinc of the principle of credulity was originally derived', 
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we believe, and that by one of the firft intelfeftual tacticians of 
his time, as an engine againft the celebrated ECay on Miracles by 
Hume. It ftrifces us, however, not only that it does in no re- 
fpe£I bear on the contefl, but that it can hardly, without fome 
degree of abfurdity, be even brouglit into the field. The inftinc- 
tive feeling of belief is, by the warmelt advocates of its exiftence, 
admitted to be originally iiidifcriminate and extravagant; to be a 
fafe guide only during the immaturity of reafon, ar^, after that 
period, to be neceffarily fubje« 3 :ed to the perpetual difeipline of ex¬ 
perience. But if this feeling was bom blind,—if nature has 
entrufted it to the charge of experience,—and if experience be the 
only meafuTC of the conformity of its decifions with the a^ual 
ftate of things ; on what principle, or by virtue of i'l 
according to what rule of procedure, their cre- 

the authority of its inftruClrefs, ,1. 

If any one propofition be answer seems to be, that our 

whatever be our inftina^ measured less by the absolute, than by 
ftrike the juft balance H our experience of its truth. In iHustra- 
kindi Thisj.in we shall be allowed previously to assume, 

taking the averagt. v« of a Teftiraony has been true four 

times out of five, its truth in all future times may be computed 
at the ratio of four to one. Of this theorem, the rererfe can be 


maintained only on the afiumption, that human experience on the 
fubjeCfc has hitherto been infufficient, and therefore ftiould be con- 
fultec with jealoufy. Not to difpute the truth of this fentiment,— 
which, howevcB, lays the axe at the root of all experimental phi- 
lofophy, by fubverting our confidence m obfervatioii,—let its con- 
fequences at lead be weighed. If the mafs of human experience 
on the fubje^ of teftimony be infufficient, then, fince the whole 
effeCl of experience is to reduce our inftinClive and ifiiplicit belief 
in teftimony, the effied; of its dnfufficiency muft be, tliat we are 
ftiil too credulous. All that we begin with is belief; all that fol¬ 
lows muft be reduction j and if the procefs has not been traced 
far enough, we have only reduced too little. After all, there feems 
a fundamentalubfurdity in the plan of addireffingthe reaibn of man¬ 
kind in favour of an inftimSlive feeling. 

Waving indeed the dreumftanee, that Hume, k the cflay allud¬ 
ed to, reprefents the queftion as a confiid; between our experience 
as to teftimony, and our experience as to the courfe of nature,—^ 
thus totally forgetting that an kpimenfe part of our knowledge of 
the courfe of nature, is drawn from teftimony alonein all other 
rerpefls, his ftatement of the grounds of diipute ftrikes us as ac¬ 
curately corrcdl. That whenever the occurrence of an unufual 
event is ftiongly attefted, there is, and ought to be in our minds 
* a conteft of oppofite probabilitiesj * is furely not to be contra*- 

dided.. 
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di£lt;d. Our attack, therefore, fliould be dire£led, not againft his 
precn>res,but againll his fupdiftrudtuirc. It is, in this view,impoflible 
to withlioid commendation from the foundnefs of judgment mani- 
ferted on the occafion by Dr Paley, who firmly and contentedly 
joins ifiue with his antagonift, not on his principles, but on the 
application of them. This able author confented to rclt the deci- 
fion of the quefiicn on the arbitration of experience. His argu¬ 
ments are, that the fuppofed prefumptions, derived Trora ..:of'ri- 
cnce, againlt miraculous events, is fairly neutralized by oppe'ite 
prefumptions derived from natural religion in favour of the «.xj- .c- 
tdtion of a divine revelation. According to this mode of marshal¬ 
ling the argument, all that raft range of experience which forms 
the fubftnitum of natural theology, is at once brought to the trl- 
On what bafis, in effect, does natural theology 
without the creation ot j^ihofe innumerable fa£fs, from which 
conceive it to derive nouriflimisr«qgn maftifefted in the creation, and 
ot the manner in which the mind oi ''enevolence into effedi, form 
cal organization, we are certain of the ex. We have further to col- . 
1 hat alacrity of anitnal fpirrts, that redunbial afts of Deity, thus 
vitality, which feems to Iho. i eafonabic to expedt 
from him in particular and firahgtjinwis, is g< s of circumftances. 
The nature of man alfo, and the fadts from which it i* colledted, 
conftitute an important element in*this difeuffion i which thus may 
be faid to exadl the largeft pofliblc contributions from every con¬ 
ceivable fource of oblervation ^r of teftimony, and to exhauft at 
once the material and the intcllediual univerfe. To reprefent diis 
as a conteft of teftimony againft obfervation, or of one defeription 
of experience againft another, is to raifreprefent and to trifle. It 
is only the larger experience correding the lefs. It is a higher 
form of the fame evidence, on which all moral reafoning depends, 
and muft depend for ever. Our belief therefore on the fubjedl:, 
is not, in its nature, Angular and inexplicable,—^it is not another' 
name for fancy : exalted as it is, it is conne^cd by the moft folid 
reafoning with that principle on which are ereded the humblei 
fabrics conftrudied by our dkUy experience; and it is feparate and 
diftant from this principle,, only in the fiune fenfe in which the 
vertex of a pyramid is feparate and diftant from its foundation. 

For the work before us, we have*not much to fay againft its 
pradiical diredrions,’ or in favour of its abftra^ reafonir^. Mr 
Gambieris meipphyfics, we think, are unfound; but his good 
fenfe has fared him from any very dangerous applicarion of them. 
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Art. Xn. Travels through the Canadas^ containing a De/cr^tha 
of the PiBurefque Scenery on fame of the Rivers and Lakes ; nmth 
an Account of the ProduSiions^ Corntnercty and Inhabitarrts (ftbojh 
Provinces .* to which is fuhjoined^ a comparative View if the Man¬ 
ners and Cujloms of feveral of the Indian Nations of North and 
South America. By George Heriot, Efq., Deputy Poftmafter 
General of Britilh North America. Illuftrated with a Map 
aiid numerous Engravings, from Drawings made at the feveral 
Places by the Author. 4 to. pp. 615 . London. Phillips* 
1807 . 

infTE by no means affert that this volume contains nothing which 
the public is indebted to Mr Heriot for publtfhing; but 
we muil repeat our old pomplaint of bookmaking, and affirm, 
that two hundred oCtavo pages would have contained more 
than the whole original matter here expanded into an enor¬ 
mous quarto;—that even this comparatively fmall volume could 
only have been filled by inferting every thing, whether dull or 
interefting, which now appears- for the firlt time j and that 
by the fame right which entities Mr Heriot to pour his h€ts 
upon the public, evei^ man alive might by himfelf, or, if unable 
to write, ^ means of a profeffibnal author, publifh his book once 
a year. There are fome things, no doubt, in the volume before 
us, which deferve to be told} and a perfon going to Canada might 
even wilh to have ail riiat is contained in the fir ft part of the book. 
But the fecond half is- abfolutely ufelefs; and if we allow the firft 
to ftand, we have a detail of the lakes, rivers, and catara£l;s, the 
villages, farm-houfes, and townffiips of Canada, confiderahly more 
minute, (need we fay how much lefs intercftkig f) than we pof- 
fefs of the county of Northumberland. It is a problem, which 
we own above our reach, how a market ffieuM be found fi>r fuch 
works. Travels are always intereftbig to !c;*ers of light reading v> 
becaufe, however often the fccne may have been vifited, or how¬ 
ever unfit the traveller may be to explain it, there is a charm in- 
the ftory of perfonal adventures, which makes up for all other 
defers. But it is only ip name that this is a book of travels. 
The author never once produces himfelf in perfon:—and that in- 
tereft which the fiacntinc writings of a Volney or a Pallas might 
well ailbrd to facrificc for the convenient form aaid arran^ment 
of. general treati^, is thus given up by Mr Heriot,—>to whom it 
was a necefiary recommendation,—in order to mould his dull 
journal into a tedious and trifling ftadftical detail. 

Such being our opinion of this heavy tome, we {hall be alked, 
wc have frequently been on fimilar occafions, why we give it 
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a place in our Review,—and cfpecially why we proceed to analyfe 
its contents ? We anfwer, firft, bccaufe, when fuch works are 
publllhed, the unfairnefs of their pretenfions can only be afcertain- 
cd by examining them; and our word might have little weight 
with readers, will nevertheJefs be convinced by our (bowing. 
And, fecondly, becaufe there are generally fome things in the 
poored books of fa£t| which deferve notice ; and our labour may 
fave both the trouble and the money of our readers, if we make 
a fele^lion of thofe material parts. 

Before proceeding to notice the contents of the work before us, 
we muft flop to remark that Mr Heriot*s manner of writing is not 
much better than his reafoning or information. It is in general 
very flovenly; and from time to time extremely inflated. He de¬ 
lights in the fublime, and the points of learning conne£led with 
it. The vail lake, the dark mountain, and the foaming catara£l, 
are his favourite topics. In truth, his book was originally devot¬ 
ed to the fervicc of the Canadian RIvct Gods ;—it was to have 
been a defeription only of the great dreams which abound in the 
northern parts of America. Hence the tinge of poetry which 
pervades it. In the Azores, He finds fulphureous vapours ifTuing 
from a mountain, and judicioully infers that, underneath, * a thou- 
fand Cyclops are occupied with their beUows and forges in fabri¬ 
cating thunder. * p. 7 . On another eminence of the fame ifland, 
flill more wonderful, and indeed very unintelligible fenfations, are 
produced .—Wc mud let our author himfelf dcicribe what we pro* 
fefs not to comprehend. 

* It is on elevated fituations like this, that is felt that influence which 
the vail and nnbounded theatre, at once laid open to contemplation, is 
capable of exciting ;-<-thofe infpirations of nature, fo eloquent aad fb 
animated that attraflive impulfe which attunes the foul to harmony' 
with her works }—that diftindive charader which the Creator hath im¬ 
printed on the heart—innate traces of which, peculiar minds are delight¬ 
ed in feeling, amid the rude and fublime maiTes produced by explofiona 
of the globe, or amid the Ic^s Aopendoas rains of the monameots of ha- 
man grandeur.* .p. 12, 15. « 

It is, however, in the watery parts of his fulqe^d thxt the worthy 
Poflnuiler*s raptures bsetmte mofl flrikiilig; and, if we may fo 
fpeak, unmanageable. The rtqiids of the Cedars near Montreal, ate 
touched in a fabliilie way.*—Tim waves ^ curl their refpleudent tops;’ 
—* an awful and folemn eflTedl is produced by the inceflar.t found ;* 
—^ the cver-fwcUing waves are covered with effulgent whitenefs; * 
tkey < drive along with irrefiHible fury $ * and do feveral other 
things of the fame fort. Of courie, the famous Falls of Niagara 
obtain the chief flure of attention and defeription; for, after great 
part of the (eventh chapter has been occupied with them, the 
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eighth opens with * Sublime fuhjeFi of the fnils further purfued ; *— 
fo that we are fairly warned or the author’s intention to be ex¬ 
ceedingly fublimc,—and truly fo he is. We omit the firft portion 
of this Iplcndid paffage, becaufe it appeared in the Sun London 
ncwfpaper fix or feven yearr. ago,—and only fix our eyes on part 
of the conclufion. At the bafe of t!»e cliff, by the fide of which 
the river pours itfelf, the feenery, it feems, becomes ‘ more aw- 
fullv ftupendous' than any where elfe. This can only be painted 
by fuch an * awful ’ paffage as follows. 

* Here nature, agitated by tfe ftruggles of contending elements, af- 
fumes a majeftic and tremendous wiidnefs of form. Here terror feems 
to hold his habitation. Here brilliancy, profundity, motion, found, and 
tumultuous fury, mingle throughout the feene. The waters api>ear to 
pour from the fky with fuch impetuofity, that a portion is thrown back 
in clouds of vapour. The mind, expanded by the immenfiiy and fplen- 
dour of the furrounding' obje£ls, is difpofed to give ifftie to the lenfa* 
tions of awe and wonder by which flie is impreffed, in ejaculations Omi< 
lar that of the Pfalmifl of Ifrael, ** Great and marvellous are thy 
works ! ! ! ” 

* The huge fragments of rock which have been thrown from the fum- 
mit of the precipice, by the irrefiftible ftrength of the torrent, and 
which have fallen upon each other in tow'ering heaps beneath, fugged 
to the imagination an idea of what may take place previous to the gene* 
ral coni'ummation of this terreftrial feene, when ancient monuments of 
marble, under which princes of the earth have for ages Hcpt, fhail be 
buril; afunder, and tom up from their foundations. * p. 171, 172. 

It is odd enough to remark) that Mr Heriot is infinitely more 
affeded by the thought of a king’s tomb being torn up at the day 
of judgment, than of a whole mountain being fhivered, or a con¬ 
tinent rent in two. 

Mr Heriot’s classical acquirements are apparently about a match 
for his own native eloquence. Stopping on the banks of a river, 
the natural and affecting consideration presents itself, how singu¬ 
lar that so much water should always he flowing and flowing on, 
and never run out! He is far, however, from attempting to 
solve this antient difficulty ; but nas recourse to a quotation, as 
remarkable for its hovflt^, as for its prosody, and its accurate 
coincidence with tire original passage*— 

* RuJHcus expeiiat dttm deflait ammst afl * Ula 
Volvitur, et volvetur, in omne vetuhi^ avutn» * p. 146. 

Nor does Mr Heriot appear to have demoted to Science, the 
time which he stole from the Muses; else, how comes a pro- 
iectile (p. 165 .) to move first in an elUpfje (which it never did 
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since the world began), and then (we suppose, because the pro- 
jT^ling force is somehow exhausted) ih a perpendicular straight 
line ? Strange as it may s^em, this is introduced with some 
pomp, as a new illustration of the doctrine of projectiles, de¬ 
rived from observing the movement of v/a'.er in cataracts ! 

The account of the Azores, with which this work commences, 
contains absolutely nothing worthy of a moment’s attention. 
That these islands abound in healthy situations, and have roman¬ 
tic outlines, when viewed from the sea, (and what islands do 
not ?)—that they have various jjleasant spots, or, as our author 
calls them, places of ‘ amcnitpy ’—that some of them abound in 
hot springs and sulphureous exhalations,—that their mountains 
are high and uncultivatotl—their valleys low and fertile ;—these, 
and similar statements, are sufTiciently known to all readers. 
'Hie only point in the First Chapter that looks novel, is entitled, 
‘ Influence produced on the mind by positions of extraordinary 
elevation, ’ we have already extracted, and set before our readers 
under the head of the Sublime. The passage from the Azores to 
Newfoundland, furnishes accidentally a remark of some import¬ 
ance on the temperature of the Gulph stream, it is from fifteen 
to twenty degrees warmer than the water on each side of it, as 
high as the banks of Newfoumlland. Our readers will notice 
Iicre a singular confirm;«:ion of blr (now Sir Wiiliam) Strick 
land's curious and important observations on the navigation of the 
Atlantic and Gulph stream, analyzed with much deserved ad¬ 
miration in a former Number. At Newfoundland, we are pre¬ 
sented with a long description of the Eskimaux; and begin the 
description of Canada with an account of the Gulph of St Law¬ 
rence ; the banks and islands of which do not afford any object 
of sufficient interest to detain us, except the tribe of natives who 
inhabit the country bordering on Lake St John, and are commonly 
called Mountaineers. They are descended from the Algonquins \ 
but are altogether strangers to the ferocity which characterizes 
that and many other Indian tribes. On the contrary, they are 
exceedingly mild and gentle in their dispositions; never use any 
offensive weapons, except in hunting theif prey; nor are known 
to injure any human being whatever. Even intoxication produces 
not in them any of the violent excesses to which it leads in other 
rude tribes; and their whole demeanour is remarkable for de¬ 
cency and good order. They are about thirteen hundred in 
number; one half Christians, the rest still Pagans. In their pro¬ 
pensity to indolence, and aversion to every specif of regular in¬ 
dustry, they resemble other savaj^es. No efforts of persua¬ 
sion, no temptations of gain, have been able to make them culti¬ 
vate .their fertile lands, even to the extent of planting a few po- 
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tatoes, OT stalks erf Indian com, although they are very fond ^ 
these articles of food, and greedily devour them when ruhbn 
ovfer with any kind of grease* They differ from other savages 
not more in their gentleness than in their cowardice. The ap¬ 
pearance of an enemy in the smallest numbers, drives those pu¬ 
sillanimous creatures away in a panic to the woods ; and they ne¬ 
ver think of defending themselves but by flight. So unnatural a 
character, we should think, could not exist among savages. In¬ 
deed, the tribe in question must speedily be extirpated, if they 
were not surrounded by the police of a civilized nation. 

The description of Quebec is in no respect striking or lively \ 
tuid what the letter-press wants, the plates are far from supply¬ 
ing. Indeed, we never remember to have seen such confused, 
indistinct, and unsatisfactory scra^ingst as those which adorn the 
work now before us, Mr Heriot himself has evidently drawn his 
sketches very well; hut the engraver has been forced to scrape 
them into utter confusion, in order to suit the prevailing rage for 
cheap and bad prints of this kind. We defy any pair of eyes to 
discover, tliat the view of Quebec from Beaufort, facing page 62 , 
is any city at aU^ unless they are directed to the writing Ireiow. It 
may be * a cloudf * or ‘ like a comely * or * black like a •weasely * 
or * ve/y like a •whale -So far these views resemble all such 
prints; but we think they * confound confusion* somewhat 
worse than any others we have seen, 

In the account of Quebec, however, we have met with some things 
which alarm us excedingly ; and we hasten to communicate them 
to our countrymen, hopeful that, the alarm being given, a speedy 
remedy will be administered by the wisdom of this enlightened 
and Protestant nation. It seems, that there is not only an esta¬ 
blished Catholic church in Canada, powerful and flourishing, bu( 
that there have recently been tolerated, in that imhappy colony, 
some of the more damnable abominations of Antichrist, from 
which the very Papists tliemselves had cleansed the European 
church long ago. Will it be credited in this pious country, that 
the establishmeht of the Jesuits was protected and encouraged 
by the British Cfovenwnent, for years after it had been put down 
in Europe;—that those vile Papists were allowed* openly in the 
face of day, to*teach the ingenuous youth of Canada, and to re¬ 
ceive pupils, who fioched thither nora the West Indies;—to 
BUTse them in the superstitions of Pepery to disseminate, 
by their means^ the of that faith t —^Nay, that the order 

only ceases to be luiowit t^re at this and to bb encours^d 
> V our gtacious Sovereign, because, not being persecuted, it died 
natur^ death some years ago f Bnt even at this hour, thpugh 
Jesmts more;; ^here Is aii ^xtewe seminary estahlt£- 
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^ by law for the propagation of Popery, and richly endowed 
fnth a fair, proportion of the produce of the country to support 
it in this horrible work. We must give this awful picture in our 
author’s own words. The subject is too momentous to be passed 
lightly over; and we must strengthen, by the authority of a Pro* 
testaiit eyewitness, statements which in our own language might 
not be credited. 

* The feminary, a building of fome extent, forming three iides of a 
Iquare open towards the north«wefl;, contains a variety of apartmenta. 
fuited for the accomiDodation ot a certain number of eccleiiaAics, and 
of young ftudents, who are of the Roman Catholic religion. This in* 
ftitution owes its foundation to M. de Petre, who, iu 1663, obtained 
from the King of France, letters patent for that purpofe. Tythes were 
enjoined to be paid by the inhabitants, to the directors of .the fieminary, 
for its fupport; and a thirteenth in addition to what was already the right 
of the church, was levied. This regulation being found too oppreflive, 
was altered to a twenty>fixth part of the produce, to be paid iu grain, • 
from which tax newly cleared lauds were exempted for a fpace of five 
years. 

‘ The members of the feminary are eompofed of a fuperlor, thiee 
dire^ors, and fix or feven matters, who are appointed to itittru^i young 
men in the different branches of education profefled by each. Since 
the decline and extin&ion of the order of Jefuits, the feininar/, which 
was at firft exclufively defigned for the education of prieils, and, except* 
ing the college of Montreal, is the only public eflablifltment of the 
kind in the province, is now open to all young men of the Catholic 
faith, although they may not be deftined for the facerdotal fundlion. 
The north-eaft afpefi. of this building is agreeable in fummer, having 
under it a fpacious garden, which extends to near the precipice ou the 
eaft, and overlooks the lower town. * p. 68, 69. 

It would be a painful task to go through all the details of the 
other branches of this established Roman Catliolic church,—to 
tell of its monasteries and ks nunneries, its hospitals and chapels, 
its various foundations for similar superstitious purposes. Scarce 
a step can be t^cen, it should seem, in the whole town of Que* 
bee, without seeing some monument of Popeiy, some veiled nun 
or barefooted friar, some procession of penitents, some church or 
convent decked out in the trappings of the scarlet monster ; and 
all this supported by law, recognized by the constitution of the 
yealm, paid for by the ind^stry of the people, nay, of the very 
protestant people themselves ! <,We ask, are these thirds known 
to exist, and if they are, why are the]' tolerated ? Where is that 
edifying zeal which broke forth last year, and saved at once the 
government from pernicious reforms, and the church from \.i.- 
precedented dangers i Shall such things be in the colony 0' a 
f’rptestant country, under t^e reign ot a religious monarch ^ 
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Jihall the spot -w^here our Wolf fell in fighting against the Catho^ 
lie powers of Europe, be polluted by the rites of Popery ? WherP 
is the watchfulness of our ministry, where the eloquence of our 
common-council men ? Are Lord Hawlcesbury and Deputy Birch 
dumb, that they cannot speak ? Are Oxford and Cambridge no 
more, that they cannot address ? and what has become of all the 
Scottish Boroughs ? We do trust that the zeal and wisdom of a 
religious Parliament wdll speedily be exerted to put down such 
unheard of abominations, and that while they consume the mid¬ 
night oil in keeping the Irish Catholics under, they will cast a 
thought towards unhappy Canada, where far greater dangers are 
lowcriiig. Wc devoutly hope, that wdiilst thousands of men are 
poured into the sister island, to check the rising liberties of our 
Catholic bondmen, a force will be spared sufficiently powerful to 
root out every seed of popery in Canada ; and that the same go- 
. vernment which nobly prefers losing Ireland to abating one jot of 
its dominion over the consciences of its inhabitants, will, in jus¬ 
tice and consistency, wish that the colonies may perish, rather 
than the Protestant interest should be touched ! 

Let us turn from the contemplation of this painful subject, to 
the natural beauties of Canada, the attempt to describe which oc¬ 
cupies so large a portion of the work before us. We shall pre¬ 
sent our readers with the account of some scenery near the fall 
of La Puce, rather for the sake of introducing that fall to their 
notice, as it seems to be one of the most beautiful in the country, 
than because our author’s account is a very lively sketch of it. 

* On turning his eyes towards the country he has already paiTed, the 
tra^e!Ic;r is gratified by a luxuriant and diverfified afiemblage of objefts, 
which, like a chart, feennstD expand itfeif beneath. After defcending 
a bill clothed with treer, and of about feven hundred feet in perpendi- 
cuiar elevation, ync gained the fide of the river which flows through thig 
frtthment, and of which wc have already fpoken. There are no leCi 
than fevt'ii falls of this river, which are near to each other, and are form¬ 
ed in its current from the fummit, to the bafis of a fteep and lofty 
mountain, after having held its courfe for a diftance of fevcral miles, 
along a ridge of high lands. The ftream docs not exceed forty yards in 
width, and the principal and lower fall, which is on the north-cafl, is 
one hundred, and. thirty feet higli. It has formerly flowed through 
another channel, in which it has been obftrufled by fallen rocks, and aJfo 
partly by a dam or dyke, which the induflry and fagacity of the beaver 
teach it to form, frequently acrofs the channels of rivers, ^ The ancient 
btd is plainly difcoverable, by the deep ravines, worn, at different fta- 
., on the fide of the mountain, and by a valley near the lower fall. 

Although, in almoft the whole of the catarafts in Lower Canada, 
a certain fimiliarity of effedl is difcoverable, the precipices over which 
they pour their waters being warly perpendicular ; and although thefe 
lublime oHc6U fo frequently occur, that the itnprcffion which novelty 
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produces on the mind, is tlicreby in a ^Teat degree weakened, yet each 
is diftinguiihable by peculiar features. The accumulated waters in the 
jfpring of the year, by abrading and fweeping down portions of the fo- 
lid rock, ineefl'antly pioduce alterations, and thus enlarge the channel, 
or render it more deep. 

* "I’hc laridfcape which environs this fall, is grand and romantic. The 
bM.k;* arc rugged, fteep, and wild, being covered wItJi a variety of tree'’. 
Bilow, large and ineguiar rnafles of limeltone rock, are piled upon each 
other, Not one half of the mountain can be feen by the I'pedtator, 
when ftaiioned by the fide of the river. The vi’hole of the wa'ers of 
the fall, are not immediately received into the bairn beneath, but a hoi- 
10'1.'' rock, about fifteen feet higJi, receives a part, which glides from 
thence, in the form of a feflion of a Iphere. The river, throughout 
the remainder of its courfe, is folitary, wild, and broken, and prefents 
other feenes woithy of obfervation, * p. 91, 92. 

it is rather frtjm the views of the fall of La Puce, than from 
the description, that wc are led to form a pretty accurate notion 
of its singular beauty, and to conclude that it is in some particu¬ 
lars unique among cataracts, The general effect of the view is 
that of a vast green bank, rising from the ground, and reaching 
upwards till it .is lost in the clouds ; only interrupted, about one 
third from its base, by a large sheet of white foam, perpetually 
flowing, the eye cannvJt discover whither or from whence, but 
thrown as it w'ere into the middle of the greater sheet of green 
leaves, i'his is the description of the fall of La Puce, as we take 
it from the plate facing page 90, almost the only one of our au¬ 
thor’s engravings which is capable of conveying a tolerably dis¬ 
tinct impression to the reader, 

. We shall not detain our readers with any account of tlie cele¬ 
brated falls of Niagara, both because they have been much better 
described in many other places, and because one fall is so like 
another, that wc are fearful of being tedious, if we do not limit 
our extracts, on a subject after all not extremely interesting. The 
only other cataract, therefore, which we shall stop to notice, is 
that of Montmorenci, ^formedi by the St Laurence,) next to Nia¬ 
gara, probably the greatest in the world, and never before accu¬ 
rately described. 'Lhe following passage, contains whatever is 
most worthy of attention in Mr Heriot’s account of it. 

* On eech fide, the bank is almoit perpendicular, is nearly fifty feet 
in ahitudi. and is covered at the fummit with trees. The fouih-welt 
bank tifes beyond the ilep.-^; in looking downwards it apjiearaalfo wood¬ 
ed, and terminates in a piedpice. The bank on the oppofice fide, af- 
fumes a regularity of lhape, fo lingular, as to rcfemblc the ruins of a lot \ 
wall. Somewhat below, the banks on each fide are clothed with trti 
which, together with the effidt prndured lyr the foaroioji currents, anu 
the feattered mafTes of flone, compofe a feene, wild and picfurefque. 
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From hence, taking a fouth dtredion, the ftream is augmented in velocity^ 
and forms a cafcade interrupted by huge rocks; and at a diitance further 
down, of fire hundred yards, a 6milar effe^ is produced. After thus 
exhibiting a grateful variety throughout its courfe, the river is precipi¬ 
tated in an almoil perpendicular dire^ion, over a rock of the height of 
two hundred and forty-fix feet, falling, where it touches the rock, in 
white clouds of rolling foam, and underneath, where it is propelledi 
with uninterrupted gravitation, in numerous flakes, like wool or cotton, 
which are gradually protraAed in their defceot, until they are received 
into the boiling, profound abyfs, below. 

* Viewed from the fummit of the cliff, from whence they are thrown, 
tlte waters, with every concomitant circurafiancc, produce an effcfl; aw¬ 
fully grand, and wonderfully fublime. The prodigious depth of their 
defeent, the brightaefs and volubility of their courfe, the fwiftnefs of 
their movement through the air, and the loud and hollow noife emitted 
from the balln, fwelling with inceffant agitation from the weight of the 
dafbing * waters, forcibly combine to attraft the attention, and to im* 
prefs with fentimems of grandeur and elevation, the mind of the fpec- 
tator. The clouds of vapour ariling, and affuming the pnTmatic co> 
lours, contribute to enliven the feene. They fly off from the fall in the 
form of a revolving fphere, emitting, with velocity, pointed flakes of 
fpray, which fpread in receding, until intercepted by neighbouring banks, 
or diffnlved in the atmofphere. 

* The breadth of the fail is one hundred feet. The bafin is bounded 
by fteep cliffs, compofed of grey 'lime Hate, lying in inclined ftrata, 
which, on the eaft and weft fides, are fubdivided into innumerable thin 
fhivers, forming with the borixon, an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
containing between them, fibrous gypfum and pkrre d calumet* Motd- 
dcring inceffantly, by expofore to the air, and to the a^ion of the 
weather, no hrhcc for vegetation remains upon thefe fubftances. * 
p. 76—78. 

If vre except the various descriptions of falls, hills, lakes and 
w'oods, the first part of this volume contains little that deserves 
notice. The enumeration of different townships, or districts no¬ 
minally settled and only begun to be cultivated and cleared, are 
in the highest degree uninteresting to all but persons having e- 
states in mose parts. Here and there the author fails in with a 
spot where a few families of Indians reside, and gives a passing 
sketch of their situation and manners. We wish he h^ been 
more full in such details, as they touch ujpon an interesting topic, 
the effects produced on savage tribes, by the neighbourhood of 
gradually extending civilization. The following extract is all we 
can spare room for; it will show our readers what sort of thin^ 
idian chapels and assemblies are. 

< The chapel is fmall, but neat, and the parifh extending to a con- 
uderable way arouud, the Canadians, who form the greaieft number of 
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parifhioners, have lately procured a church to be ercftcd for their ac-* 
comoiodation, about a quarter of a mile from the village. The In¬ 
dians attendf with fcrupulous obfervanccy to the performance of their 
devotions. The women are placed in the centre of the chape), and thef 
men arrange themrelves on each fide, and on the rear. The former 
have in genera! good voices $ and both fexes feem to evince a confider- 
able degree of fervency In the exercife of their religious duties. 

‘ They live together in a ftate of almoft uninterrupted harmony and 
tranquillity ; the miifionary has a great infiuence over them and they 
have exchanged, in fome degree, the manners of Cavage life, for thofe of 
the Canadians, in whofe vicinity they refide. 

* The quantity of land they occupy in cultivation, is about two hun¬ 
dred acres, which they plant with Indian corn, or maize. A number 
of the men purfue the chafe, during the winter feafon. The French 
language is fpoken by them with cnnfiderable eafe ; and the men, in ge¬ 
neral, ootwithltanding their partial civilization, maintain that inde« 
pendence, which arifes from the paucity and limitation of their wantf, 
and which conflitutes a principle feature in the favage cha'afler. * 

* This nation originally* frequented the vicinity of lake Huron, near 
a thoufand miles from Quebec. It was once the moil formidable and 
fierce, of any tribe that inhabited tbofc quarters, dreaded even by the 
Iroquois; who, however, found means to fubjugate, and alntoit to extir.. 
pate it, by pretending to enter into an alliance : the Hurons, too blindly 
relying on the proteftations of the Iroquois, the latter feized an oppor¬ 
tunity to furprife and fiaughter them. The village now deferibed, was 
compofed of a part of the Hurona who efcaped from the deilrudion of 
tiKrir tribe, and is occupied by the defeendants of that people. 

* We aflembled together in the evening, a number of males and fe¬ 
males of the village, who repeatedly performed their fevcral dances, de« 
feriptive of their manner of going to war, of watching to enfnare the 
enemy, and of returning with the captives they were fuppofed to haver 
furprifed. The infirument chiefiy in ufe in the dances, is a calibafii fiUed 
with fmall pebbles, called chicbicou^t which is ihaken by the hand in or¬ 
der to mark the cadence for the voices and the movements. Tlicy arc 
ftrangers to melody in their fongs, being totally unacquainted with mu- 
fic. The fyllables which they enounce, are jo, hcf nt/am. Thefe arc 
invariably repeated, the beholders beating time with their hands and 
feet. TTie Oncers move their limbs but a little way from the ground, 
which they beat with violence. Their dancing and their mulic, are uni¬ 
formly rude and difgufling; and the only circomilance which can recotn- 
penfe a civilized fpedator, for the penance fufiained by his ear, amid this 
boifterous roar, and clafh of difeordant founds, is, that to each dance 
is annexed the reprefentation of fome ad.ion, peculiar to the habits of 
favage life} and that, by feeing their dances performed, fome idea may 
be acquired, of the mode of costdo^ng their unimproved fyfiem of war- 
fitre. * p. 80—83. 

The internal carriage of North America occupies a consider- 
portion of our author’s attention. The subject is nor void of 
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intf*rest, but it has already been fully handled by one who knew 
it most thoroughly, Mr Mackenzie j in noticing whose Travels, 
Ave have formerly dosrribfd this clumsy and tedious mode of 
communication, in wliich the vessel sometimes carries the navi¬ 
gator and at other times is carried by him. Mr Heriot seems to 
know the general course of the business well enough; but wc 
wish he had spared the silly remark upon oaks in page 156. He 
is struck with sentiments of regret at seeing the numbers of fme 
oak trees daily cut down and burnt in clearing the lauds for cul¬ 
tivation. A native oof Naples might as well regret to see the 
■^vaste of ice in Greenland, or an Arab weep over the quantity of 
fine water thrown away at Gravesend. 

The chapter on the climate of Canada, if not very learned or 
novel, is at least sufficient to give us a full and satisfactory view of 
the subject. Upon the modes of husbandry our author is not 
equally copious; and the notices which he has given of the pro¬ 
gress of cultivation and commerce in this colony, are unfortu¬ 
nately but scanty in proportion to what he might have collected, 
and what the interest of the subject required. We shall note a 
few particulars; which may serve to show how rapidly the wealth 
and industry of the colony are increasing. Before the conquest, 
it exported, at an average, goods to the value of 80,0001. Sterling. 
In 1760, the exports were worth 163,0001., employing 70 vessels; 
and 12 were occupied in the fisheries of the St Lawrence. In 
1705, the trade of Canada employed 128 vessels, containing 
10,953 tons, navigated by 1067 seamen. In 1802, its exports, 
chiefly of grain, employed 211 vessels, of about 36,000 tons, and 
navigated by 1850 men. So great an augmentation of trade, must 
arise from the rapid clearing of this extensive country ; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, wc find everywhere symptoms of this going quickly 
on- * 'i’hc improvements (says Sir Heron in another part of his 
woik) of every description, in which for a few years past tiie pro¬ 
vince has been rapidly advancing, have, in some situations, al¬ 
ready divested it of the appearance of a new-settled colony, and 
made it assume the garb of wealth and of long-established cul¬ 
ture. Tlie roads in the settled parts of the country, are, in the 
summer season, remarkably fine, and twn stage coaches run daily 
between Ni^ara and Chippawa, or Fort Welland, a distance of 
eighteen miles. ’ 

The whole of the remaining division of this volume, being 
about three hundred and thirty pages, should, beyond all question, 
have been left out. It is entitled, ‘ Manners and customs of the 
American Indians; * and contains chapter after chapter of scraps 
of descriptron, and remarks collected from all the most com¬ 
mon writers on the savage 6tate. Raynal, Robertson, (may the 
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conjunction of names so different be pardoned, for Mr 'Heriot, 
who takes indiscriminately from' both, has forced us;) and a 
variety of otlier authors, whose works are in the most constant 
state of perusal by every one who reads any books at all, are 
made to contribute, frequently in their own words, a sufficient 
stock of sentences, which being tacked together by our author, 
and confused together until all arrangement is utterly lost, eke out 
what should naturally have been a small octavo, into a most spa¬ 
cious quarto, containing about a stone (jockey weight) of descrip¬ 
tion ; and this stone is all the bread we get for our two or three 
guineas, and our two or three days labour!—^Nor let the reader 
imagine that this is only a clumsy appendix to the description of 
Canada; it is an excrescence infinitely mote misplaced ; it bears 
no more reference to Canada than to the Tierra del Fuego; it 
gives you nothing about the North American Indians or the Es- 
klmaux, more than about the Charaibs and the Peruvians. You 
open a chapter expecting to learn tvhat sort of tribes are subject • 
io the Pritish government in North America; or by wdiat kind 
of neighbours our countrymen there are surrounded. The Pro¬ 
testant reader, for example, would fain know whether a pious so¬ 
vereign reigns over any Pagans in Canada ; and if so, he is anxi¬ 
ous to learn whether care is taken to prevent their increase, by 
due and proper castration of the males, and the other experiments 
so well exemplified in Irisli history. He naturally wishes, too, to 
be set at ease about the civil state of the said Pagan subjects; whe¬ 
ther tlie proper means are usc<l for S 2 >eedlly converting them ; whe- 
tlter, in the mean time, they are not tied hand and foot, shut up 
in caves, scourged from time to time, and roasted or parboiled at 
slow fires, in the established, wholesome, British and constitu¬ 
tional manner, jlractised* in other parts w'ith such Jiappy fruits. 
All these points a good subject is naturally anxious about; and he, 
not unreasonably, expects light upon them in a large volume 
which he has purchased as treating of Canada. But he is soon 
balked in any such expectations; for every time he opens a 
chapter, he finds himself carried away to Mexico, and Peru, and 
Chili j to the worship of the sun and the painted letters, to 
Manco Capac, and all tlie stories so often told about the Incas 
and their people. Thus is the bookmaking art carried on in this 
our country, to a perfection whith it hath nowliere else attained, 
not even in the. land of letters, Germany itself. . 

We shall, of course, not attempt to give any abstract of this 
preposterous addition to Mr Heriot*s book; but shall content our¬ 
selves with extracting from one page of it a pleasing accoiMt 
the notions which some Indian tribes entertain of a future sta. i. 
Our SLUthof docs not tell us what tribes} nor are we at all certain 
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^at he has not taken the passage from some former author; and> 
as we have no incKnation to read over Raynal and the * Lettrer 
edijitmies et curieujes, * in order to detect him, we acknowiedgey 
that in quoting it we are exposing ourselves to the risk of reprint>*- 
ing vrith admiration some well known description. But the pic¬ 
ture is so pleasing, and even poetical, that we are willing e*en to 
take our chance m being brought to shame, for the sake of at¬ 
tracting notice to what may possibly turn out to be driginah 
* Many of the Indian nations bdiere that the fool, after its fepara* 
tion from the body, enters into a wide path, crowded by fpiiits, which 
are journeying towards a region of eternal repofe. That in the way 
thither, an impetuous river muft be crofied by means of a bridge made of 
wicker, which cootinuaHy trembles under the feet, and from whence the 
palTengers incur much hazard of falling into the current. They who 
are fo untbrtunate as to be thrown from this pafiage are fwept away by 
the ftream, and can never return. The fpirits which have paiTed the 
. river dired their courfe for a confiderable way along its banks, making 
provision of fiib, which they dry, until they gain an exteniive meadow,, 
wbofe extremity is terminated by precipitous rocks, over which there is 
a long and narrow path, with a barriVr of two large logs of wood, alter- 
natdy raifed and deprelTed. Thefe are intended to crulh the living who 
might attempt to force a paSage, but not as an impediment to the pro- 
gr^S of the dead. ^Tbe foul afterwards arrives at a beautiful meadowy 
Doundleis to the fi^t, iiUed with eve^y fpecles of animals, and abound¬ 
ing with the moft delicious fruits; here is beard the found of drums 
tod cf other muucal indruments known to favages; from hence it is 
ofhered into the abode happinefs and joy, where its journey is con¬ 
cluded. where it is inveded with beautiful raiment, and where it mingles 
with an af&mbly of kindred fpirits in the dance. * p. 36T. 

If all the notions of the savages vreirc as ^eeable as this, and 
all (heir modes of thinking as refined, we should be less surprised 
to read the accounts which our eloquent Postmaster has collected, 
of the fancy which some civihzed Europeans have had for living 
Btnong them, and becoming-savage like themselves. 

We have thus brought to a close, die account -whidi we deem¬ 
ed it worth our. while to give of this huge, but not altog^er 
useless, pnece of bookmakuig. When men of sense and educa> 
tion, like Mr Heriot, after residing in dist^t countries, which 
every man of inquiry is eager to read about,^link fit to publish 
the resds of dicir owerva&cms, it is r^lly provoking tlmt they so 
Very seldom takd the most obvious mdians ^ making their booke 
-valuable or interesting. la all countries, (except perhaps Cer- 
ma^), it is custoiiMiry for authors, who step forward to instruct 
tnadm&d on any subicct of art cir science, first to learn it thejtn- 
selves. But it sho)^ seem, that books of travels may be written 
without anjr pi''epor.aion whatever; that a man has 01^ to be, or 
Ha have been. Wily in a country, in order to be qualined for de.* 
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scriblncj every thing relating to it when he returns home; that the 
mere having to say, * 1 am come back from a journcif in Canada, * 
gives a traveller a title to vamp up a full volume of chapters on 
that country. If a man would describe, in writing, tlje corn- 
mills or the farm-houses of his own parish, he roust first observe 
them attentively, and then learn somewhat of the nature of mills 
and farms, in order to tell his story with safety and correctness. 
But it seems that a whole continent may be described—its scenery 
depicted—its wealth estimated—the arts, manners, institutions 
and habits of its various natives detailed, by any man who can 
hold a pen, or dictate to a writer,- -without any previous know'^- 
ledge of science, of history, of polity, or of morals—with no 
talents for rcasonine or combination—w^ith scarcely even the small¬ 
est attentioti to the ac'ud state of the things in question, at the 
moment they are said to have been vicM^ed. This has been the 
constant subject of our complaints, from the commencement of 
our ungrateful office to the present day—how fruitless, alas, the 
article now brought to a conclusion w'ill amply testify. We must 
still, however, persist in lioping, that some more accomplished 
travellers will ere long rise amongst us. The state of llie world 
forbids any sanguine expectations that an oppmtiinity will soon 
be afTorded of carrying on new journies ; bur we know that the 
most interesting expeditions have alrca<ly beeji accomplished by 
persons w^ell fitted fo narrate the result of their labours ; and we 
earnestly hope that they m.iy not any longer delay gratifying the 
just impatience of the learned to be admitted to a participation 
of their discoveries. Lord Valentia has already anncmiced hi? 
intention of soon complying with this demand. But why does 
Dr E. D. Clarke delay to fulfil oblipattons which he lonjr ago 
can^o under to the literary world ? If lie should cast his eye on 
these pages, vre venture to hope that ho may be remindec' of his 
just and lawful debt, and no longer withhold from the public a 
w'ork, which we are confident will prove one of the most valua¬ 
ble that ever issued from the press. 


Art. XIIT. An Inquiry inlo the Causes and Consequences of the 
Orders in Council, and an Kxnmwati n of the. Conduit of Great 
Britain toivards the Heutral Commerce of America. By Alex, 
Baring Esq. M. P. Third Edition. Svo. pp. ITS. Loudon, 
1808. 

JTie Speech of Lord Ershine in the House of Lords (8. March 1808} 
on moving Resolutions against the Legality of the' Orders in Ccun- 
fil. 8vo. " pp. 87. Loudviu, 1S08. 
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The Speech of Henry Brougham Esq. hefre the Blouse of Commons, 
Friday, April 1. 1808, in support of the Petitions from London, 
Liverpool and Manchester, against the Orders in Council, 8vo. 
pp. 84*. London, 1808. 

*^iiERE never was any war, we believe, so generally admitted 
to be disastrous as that in which we are now engaged. Hos¬ 
tilities there may have been more murderous, and nearly as ex¬ 
tended } but none, within the limits of modern history, attended 
with consequences so momentous and deplorable. It has not on¬ 
ly overturned thrones, and extinguished nations ; it has subvert¬ 
ed principles, and suppressed feelings. It has not merely broken 
down the existing institutions of European polity ; but destroyed, 
in appearance, the very principle of the system, by the force of 
which all these institutions had their existence. On the Contiueut, 
since tlie peace of Tilsit, this is a fire which has burned out; but 
it rages against this country with greater fury than ever; and is 
drying up the springs of prosperity in nations that have hitherto 
been merely spectators of the conflict. 

When two of the great powers of Europe go to war, the shock is 
felt over every part of the habitable globe. For the most part, liow- 
ever, it is felt, by those at a distance, rather as an admonition than an 
injury ; and frequently opens to enterprizing neutrality new chan¬ 
nels of prosperity, and fields of exertion. In the present instance, 
the result has been ultimately different; and the rancour of the con¬ 
tending parties, increasing with the protraction of their contest, has 
ended at la.st by interdicting the commerce of the greater part of the 
world } and not only cutting off, without necessity, the comforts 
and profits of their own peaceful population, but paralyzing the 
hand of industry, and arresting the progress of society in nations 
separated from the scene of tumult, by the intervention of half 
the globe. The war, therefore, has now assumed, upon both sides, 
a character of unprecedented oppression and ferocity, and has em¬ 
bodied against its abettors in both countries, a larger band of suf¬ 
ferers than ever before laroe^d the ambition of rulers, or mur¬ 
mured at the abuses of power*, These recent and unparalleled vio¬ 
lations of neutral jtghts must be admitted, we conceive, to be 
in themselves hateful in th6 eyes reason and humanitv ; and 
we have the less hesitation in ediling them so, because tticy are 
evidently considered in this light, even by those who are respon¬ 
sible for our share of them, and who justify and applaud most 
highly the share we have assumed. The preamble to our Orders 
in Counal, C(»m^ins loudly of the violent and unprecedented 
attacks of on our commerce ; and every defence which 
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has been attempted of those Orders, is regularly introduced with 
a furious vituperation of those lawless proceedings of the enemy j 
which, it is said, we have been compelled to retaliate. There are 
some cases, however, in which retaliation would not be honourable j 
—and many in which it would not be prudent. If a rullian gallop 
over a crowd of children, in order to snatch away my hat, I should 
scarcely be justified in again trampling down the innocents, in 
order to pursue him; or, if he fire a blunderbuss, loaded only 
with paper pellets, at me in the market-place, it would hardly be 
allowable in me to return the compliment, by discharging a can¬ 
non loaded with grape, in the same public situation. If my ad¬ 
versary throw a quantity of lumber overboard, in order to bring 
more guns into action, it could scarcely be thought prudent in 
me to tiirow over all my provisions and ammunition, for the same 
purpose. Such considerations as these, enter unquestionably into 
the present discussion. But the leading question is, whetliec 
what we have done, can be justified as retaliation at all; and 
whether we may not be considered as substantially the aggressors 
in this contest, and as having set the first example of that injus¬ 
tice, which France had only threatened, without either the power 
or the intention of committing. 

We had occasion, in a former volume, * to say a good deal up¬ 
on the general subject of the rights and the value of neutrals ; 
and, in the conclusion of our last Number, ventured to lay before 
(>ur readers a few observations on the extraordinary system adopt- 
c<l with regard to them, by our late Orders in Council. Since 
that time, the three works, of which the titles are prefixed, have 
come into our hands; and as there is reason to believe that a sub¬ 
ject of such incalculable importance both to the prosperity and the 
reputation of the country, is still very imperfecly undei'stood by 
the great body of the people, we have thought it our duty to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity afforded by those excellent publica- 
tiojis, to lay before them a clear and concise view of the whole 
facts and reasonings that bear upon this most momentous ques¬ 
tion. A part of the misconception which still exists on the sub¬ 
ject, originates, we, have no doubt^ in the studied obscurity and 
complexity of the l^guage of the Orders in Council themselves, 
and the extreme vagueness of the declamations in which their 
justification has been atts^npted. In reality, however, northing 
can be more simple, or easily comprehended, than the question 
as to their justice or policy. It is exhausted, we think, and most 
satisfactorily settled in the three pamphlets now referred to; and, 
while wc earnestly recommend them to the perusal of all oui 
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readers, we shall endeavour to give a condensed and impartial 
sketch of the grounds on which wc think it ought to be deter- 
min<^d. 

The facts in the case arefevp^; and liable to no'dispute. In 
November ISOO, Bonaparte issued a decree at Berlin, by which 
he declared the British islands to be in a state of blockade, and 
announced his intention to capture all vessels trading to these 
couTitries. He also shut the ports of the countries under his au¬ 
thority, against all vessels which had last cleared out from Great 
Britaiti; and subjectod to confiscation all cargoes of British pro¬ 
duce or manufacture. It) aid of this last regulation, he afterwards 
declared that all neutral vessels coming into any port in his domi¬ 
nions, should bring with them what is called * a certificate of ori¬ 
gin i * being a certificate under the hand of the French consul at the 
port of shipment, that the cargo was not of British produce or 
manufacture; and that all vessels met at sea without such a cer¬ 
tificate, should be liable to capture. 

'I'his was the French decree, ifiued, as w'e have feen, in Kc- 
vember i8o<1. From the (late of their naval force, it will eafily 
be underflood, that it could not be enforced in its moft material 
points; and it ftiail be fhown immediately, that no attempt was 
made to enforce it, even where fuch attempt might have been ef- 
fetlual. It was probably intended chiefly to alarm or to provoke 
us ; and it feems to have anfwered that purpofc fufficiently in the 
end. In January 1807 , the late Miniftry iflaed an order, fubjeciing 
to feizure all neutral veflels trading from one hoftile port in Eu¬ 
rope to another with hoftile property; or inrenlicling, in fliort, 
the coafling trade of the enemy to neutrals. Ten months elapfed 
■without any other movement in either cabinet; till, at laft, in 
November 1807 , juft <v year after, the publication of the Berlin 
decree, our Orders in Council appeared, containing thefe tw'O fub- 
ftantial propofitions. Pirjlt thaf France, and all its tributiry 
ftates, fhould be held to be in a ftatd of blockade ; and all veflels 
feized which attempted to trade from any neutral port to thofe 
countries, or from them to any neutral port; and, fecondlyt that 
all vefTels flioultl be liame to fmure which fhould hr ve aboard any 
fuch ceruficate of ori^n as was required by the Berlin decree. 
Ne utral veflels intended for a French or hoftile port, are direded, 
at all events, to touch firft at Great Britain; from which, after 
paying certain duties, they may, in fome cafes, be allowed to pro¬ 
ceed ; and in all cafes they are permitted, and indeed enjoined, 

' to come to Gfreat Britain, when clearing out with a cargo from 
any port of enemy* 

Such is the decree which has been iflTued and enforced by our 
Government for tlie iaft fix months. There are only two quef- 
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tions which arife with regard to it; but they include every thing 
which can alFe£i: the merits of any public meafure. H \d we any 
right to make fuch a decree ? and will it do us good or harrr^ now 
that we have made it ? Is it ju/i in fhort—and is it ? 

If the anfwer to the laft quellion were clearly favourable, 
that the other could fcarcely obtain a very fair hearing. As it is, 
we believe, it will not be difputed that they muft both be anfwer- 
cd in the fame manner. The juftice and legality of the Orders 
ftand exa£ily upon the fame grcmnd with their expediency ; and 
the reader, who is fatisfied that they are indefenfibic upon prin- ■ 
ciple, certainly will have no octafion to regret this concluQon, 
from any confideration of their confequences. 

That they go near to annihilate the commerce of neutrals, is 
the firft feature in thefe new meafures of policy. Taken in com-'" 
bination with the Berlin decree, they interdict the whole foreign 
trade of all neutral nations: they prohibit every tlnng which 
that decree had allowed; and they enjoin thofe very things whicli 
are there made a ground of confifeation. France, it is true, 
wants the power to enforce the greater part of her own enatSt- 
ments; but what flie can enforce, our Orders compel her to make 
e{Fc(fltual. We take all the velfels that attempt to pafs between 
the ports of the enemy and neutrals; and the enemy, of courfe, 
feizes and detains all that attempt to come to him from us. Be¬ 
tween the tw’o, the trade of the neutral with the enemy is totally 
deflroyed, and our blockade of the whole Continent of Europe carri¬ 
ed into complete and vigorous effeci. Our own direct trade vidth the 
neutral indeed may remain; but prodigioufly limited in its extent, 
both by cur no longer having occafion for any of thofe commodi¬ 
ties which we formerly look tc reexport to the Continent, and by 
the neutral being obliged, in like manner, to limit his imports to 
fucli articles as he can confuine at home, and pay for from his 
own produce;—to fay nothing of tlie rilk of capture for want of 
a certificate of origin—and the hazard, or rather the certainty, 
of open war from the enemy, in confequence of fubmitting to 
cur decree of blockade, and uifrogarding his. 

Here, then, is an enormous injtuy done to the neutral, under 
pretence of a blockade, and of retaliation on the enemy. 'Fhat a 
gencTal blockade of ports not adlually watched or inveilfd, is con¬ 
trary to the law of nations, and totally ineffedluai as againlt neu¬ 
trals, is fettled by the uniform ikcifions of our own courts, even 
in the prefent w'ar ; * and w'ill not be difputed by the fierceft 
advocates of the Orders in Council. But the defence is, that our 
blockade was but a retaliation of that which bad been impofed by 
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the enemy ; and that the neutrals, having fubmitted to the one, 
have no right to complain of the other. The whole queftbn, 
therefore, on the ground of juftice and principle, comes merely 
to this, whether the French decree of blockade had been enforced 
or not, and whether the neutrals had fubmitted to it. 


In the preamble to the Orders in Council, it is ftated, that * cer- 

* tain orders, eftabliftiing an unprecedented fyftera of warfare a- 

* gainft this kingdom, had been fome time fince blued by the Go- 
*■ vernment of France, and that the fame have been recently enforced 

* with increafing rigour, * It is alfo ilated in another part of the 
preamble, that * countries not engaged in the war have acquiefced 

* in ihefe orders of France^ and fubmitted to them as parts of the 

* newfyftemof war, * &c.; and therefore, it is added, his Majeity, 
f'imder thefe circumftaiKes, * finds himfelf compelled to t-ike 

for vindicating his jufi; rights, See. It is fufficienrly im-> 
In this preamble, that the juftification of tliofe meafures 
jnuft depend upon the truth of the facis which are fet forth, as 
having compelled his Majefty’s Government to adopt them, ft is 
of confequence, therefore, to confider how far thefe facts have 
been eftabliflied,—fince the very framers of the Orders evidently 
admit that they could not be defended, if the decrees of France 
iliould appear not to have been unprecedented) —not to have been 


enforced) —and not to have been acquiefced in. 

That they were not unprecedented, is made out by Mr Brougham 
in the cleareft manner, by reference to authorities which feem to 
have efcaped all former inveiligators, though perfccily decifive of 
the queilicn. Similar decrees had been ifi'ued in 1739 , and in 
1756 , under the old government. Since the revolution, they had 
l>cen many times repeated; once in 1796 , wlien certificates of 
origin were firil required; once in 1797 ; and again, after the firll 
formation of the Confular government, in 1800 . In all tJicfe de¬ 
crees, a vefTel, loaded in whole or in part with Britifii produce, 
is declared lawful prize ; and the ports of France are Ihut againit 
all fhips which had touched at a Britifh harbour in the courfe of 


their voyage. 

None of thefe decrees, it is admitted,, wete either enforced, or 
fubmitted to, by neutrals 5 and as diey were not backed by any 
meafures of retaliation on our part, our commerce with neutrals 
went on, during their fubfiileilcei not only without interruption, 
but wdth prodigious ihcreafe. Laft of all comes the edi£l of No¬ 
vember 1806 ; and the queBte^ is, whether it was enforced or 
acquiefced in, more than thofe that had gone before it. 

Now, with regard to thefe points, it is perfedly manifefl:, from 
.^he official correfpondence on the fubje£t, as well as from the evi¬ 
dence which has recently been laid before Parliament, tha^ this 

edidk 
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cdiQ: never was enforced, nor expelled to be enforced ; and that, 
fo far from being fubmitted to by America (and there is no other 
neutral), the moft poGtivc aflurances were given, tliat it would 
not be fubmitted to. In the firft place, there is the note of Lords 
Auckland and Holland to the American commllTioners on the 3 ill 
December 1 Sot), more than fix weeks after that edicl had been 
promulgated j in which they fay, that ‘ they cannot believe that 
‘ the enemy will ever ferioully attempt to enforce fudh a fyftem ; 

‘ and that if he Ihould, they ar-.- confident the gdod fenfe, &c. of 
‘ the American Government will prevent its ticquiefeence in fuch 
‘ prctenfions, ’ &c. The Order;, in Council of the 7 th January 
1807 , prohibiting the enemy’s coafting trade by neutrals, is intro¬ 
duced by a preamble, reprobating the illegal decree of France, 
and is tranfmitted in a defpatch to our miniller in America, ftat- 
ing, that ‘ we rely with confidence on the firmnefs of that gi^vertt~ 

* ment in reftjling pretenfionsy which, if fullered to take eifccl, 

‘ would prove fo dellructive to its commerce. * And, in anfwer 
to this, it appears that Mr Maddifon, the American fecretary, 
itated in his firll letter to our amballador, * that the honour, See. 

‘ of the United States, was a fuff dent pledge that no culpable ac^ 

‘ quiefcence on their part would ever render them acceffkry to the 
‘ attack of one belligerent on the commerce of its adverfary, 

• tlirough the rights of neutrals. * 

The moft important document of all, however, is the anfwer 
of M. Deeres the Miniller of Marine, to General Armftrong 
the American AmbalTador, when, inllead of acquiefeing in 
the Berlin decree, he applied to learn, whether it was intend¬ 
ed to be put in force againil the veflels of his country. That 
anfwer diftimflly ftates, firft, that it was not intended to make 
any alteration in the former commercial regulations of the two 
countries} and, fecondly, that an American velTel could not 
be taken at fea, beeaufe it was going to an Englifh port, or 
had cleared out from one. The blockading decree, in fhort, 
was not to be put in force againft lliips of that country. This 
was the pofitive olHcial anfwer of the Miniller of Marine to the 
American Amballador} and though it is added in that document, 
that his anfwer cannot have that development which might be re¬ 
ceived from the Minifter of the Exterior, ftill it is given without 
qualiGcation; and having been followed by no oppofite explana¬ 
tion, mull be taken as the authentic refeript of the French Go¬ 
vernment. It is known to have been communicated by General 
Armftrong to his Government 5 and if they were fatisfied without 
any more folemn or public declaration, it cannot be doubted that 
they thought they could rely in fafety on the aflurances they had 
received. It could not be very delireable for the Ruler ol France 
to declare formally, that he had ilfued a decree which he h,ul no 
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intention of enforcing; and while his conduft was conformable 
to the anfwer of his Minifter of Marine, it would evidently have 
been both unneceflliry and imprudent to i 'fift for any other dif- 
avowal. The faff, Itowever, winch fedms to fet the quellion as 
to the execu'ion of the Berlin decree, previous to our Orders in 
Council, entirely at reft, is, that fo late as the i8th of 0£l;obor 
iSoy, only one month before the iffuing of thefe Orders, MeflVs 
Monroe and Pinkney, the American refidents, communicated to 
the Secretary of State the conitru£lion which France had given 
to that decree, and officially affured him, that the proBice had b - n 
in eonfhrmity to th u conflruction* No anfwer was made to this 
communication ; and Mr Monroe wUvS fuflered to leave England, 
and Mr Rofe defpatched on his miffion, a few days before tlie 
Ord ers in Council were made public. 

The whole tenor of the official papers, therefore, and public 
documents, demonstrate that the Berlin decree was not ettforcedf 
and, of course, that it was not submitted iOy up to the date oif 
these Orders, which proceed on the extraordinary narrative of its 
having been enforced with increasing rigour, and acquiesced in 
by the neutral governments. The matter, however, does not rest 
on the authority of public papers, or assertions and admissions 
on one side or the other. It is ascertained by public and notori¬ 
ous facts, and by evidence laid before the Legishture, for the 
purpose of ascertaining it. With regard to the supposed acqui¬ 
escence of America j it may be asked, in the first place, how any 
neutral can acquiesce in an order of blockade, otherwise than by 
disrontinuing its trade with the blockaded ports, and admitting 
the justice of all captures made in support of it.^ Will it be 
pretended, by any advocate of the Orders in Council, that Amtri- 
ca has thus acquiesced in the Berlin decree ? Did she discontinue 
her trade with the ports of Great Britain upon the publication of 
■that edict. Did she ever limit or disguise that trade ? Or is it 
not true, on the contrary, that, up to the date of oiir Orders in 
Council, it went on increasing, from day to day, in the sight of 
the whole world,—the subject of commercial speculation in botli 
the belligerent countries, and of public arrangement and discus¬ 
sion with both governments ? Instead of acquiescing in the block¬ 
ade, therefore,.^! is notorious and undeniable, tl»at America ut¬ 
terly dlsr^gari^ it; and j^Hsted that extraordinary measure of 
hostility in tlfe most elF^jE^^^nd unequivocal manner, by open¬ 
ly violatiT^ every one of 'tei provisions, and continuing to us the 
full benent of that intercourse, of which it was the object of that 
jmeasure to deprive us. It is equally certain and equally noto¬ 
rious, that France never resented this, resistance of her order; but, 
in conformity ofiicial declaration^ permitted the ncutraU 
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to tio every thing which she had fprmally prohibited, and allowed 
her last solemn and boastful decrees to flill into the same neglect 
as those which had gone before them. No attempt was made 
to capture American vessels going or coming from an English 
port, except in one or two instances; and, in all of these, the 
property was restored upon examination. 

If any doubts, however, could still remain as to the fact of the 
non-execution ol’rhe Berlin decree, they must he efFectinlly remov¬ 
ed by the evidence laid before the Houses of Parliament on the Lon¬ 
don and Liverpool petitions, and detailed with the most admirable 
clearness and force in the speech of Mr Brougham now before us. 
From that evidence it appears, first, that neutral vessels were public¬ 
ly and regularly chartered on voyages from this country to the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, after the Berlin decree, in the same manner as 
before; and that there w'as no interruption in their trade up to 
the date of our orders in Council: 2dly, That the prices of arti¬ 
cles of our colonial produce and home manufacture contir.ucd 
the same in the continental markets, after the Berlin decree, and 
down to the date of our orders in Council; 3dly, 'I'hat gentle¬ 
men concerned in this trade, to an extent that raised their fo¬ 
reign postages to near 700/. in a year, never lieard of i n- 

stance of a neutral vessel condemned in the hostile ports for being 
engaged in it: and, 4<thly, That the rate of insurance Oii such voy- 
aucs did not experience the least advance, in consfiquencu of the 
Berlin decree, but remained precis-^dy at the point where it had 
fo‘'merly stood, till our Orders in Council raised it so high as to 
put an end to the trade altogether. Although the Chancellor of 
the Exchequ'u' has announced his intention to call witnesses to 
contradict some parts of this evkience, we refer to it with the 
most perfect confidence in its accuracy,—not only from the un¬ 
questionable respectability of the individuals by whom it was gi¬ 
ven, but from its exact conformity witli public documents and 
notorious lacts,—and from the circumstance, that the persons who 
give this testimony from their own experience, have, together with 
Sir Francis Baring, whose son has corroborated their whole state¬ 
ments, almost the sole management of that great trade, to the 
history of which these statements belong. 

It is clearly and indisputably made out, therefore, that the pre¬ 
amble of our Orders in Couticil, which contains their only justi¬ 
fication, is erroneous and fallacious in all points; and that the 
Berlin decree, whose rigorous enforcement and unresisted exe¬ 
cution they are meant to retaliate, neither was enforced nor sub¬ 
mitted to, until it was seconded and superseded by those effec¬ 
tive and most injurious proclamations. We are chargeable, 
therefore, with the whole of the injustice uni oppression which 
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we have been accustomed to charge against the enemy; and are 
answerable, primarily and alone, for the unprecedented measure 
of putting a whole quarter of tlie world in a state of blockade, 
by a few pages of writing,—and interdicting the commerce of 
neutrals with a whole continent, which we have neither invested 
nor set a watch upon. 

All that we have now said relates to the blockade of the ene¬ 
my’s whole ports, and the measures intended to make it effectual. 
There is another part of our Orders, however, still more inde¬ 
fensible ’, we mean that by which we declare our intention to 
make prize of all neutral vessels which shall have aboard a certi¬ 
ficate of origin, or a declaration that no part of the cargo is Bri¬ 
tish produce or manufacture. The blockading part of the system 
bears at least the semblance and exterior form of retaliation j for 
France and her dependencies had declared our country to be 
blockaded, before we actually enforced the laws of blockade as to 
theirs. This last regulation, how'ever, has not even that apology \ 
but really seems to be a barefaced act of violence and revenge, 
dictated by an arrogant disregard of the rights of neutrality, 
France had an unquestionable right, either in peace or in war, to 
exclude British produce and manufacture from her ports, and to 
enact laws, confiscating all tliat should be brought in spite of 
such exclusion, as well as to require such evidence upon the mat¬ 
ter, by certificates or otherwise, as she might think satisfactory. 
This, accordingly, was the original purpose and design of certifi¬ 
cates of origin } and the only retaliation which wc could possibly 
jnake, was to prohibit the importation of French produce and 
manufactures, and to require similar certificates of origin in all 
vesfa ls that came to our ports, under pain of confiscation. By 
lier late decree, France, indeed, outstepped tlic law of nations, 
and committed a new outrage on the rights of neutrality. Siic 
said, not only that she would confiscate all goods brought into her 
ports without a certificate that they were not British, but that 
she would seize and confiscate every neutral vessel which she 
might meet at sea without such a certificate. Here, too, we had 
an opportunity of fair retaliation; and might have enacted, that 
we should do the same by all vessels which had not a certificate 
that the cargo was not French. If the neutral had submitted to 
the outrage of the enemy, we conceive we miglit have done 
this, without exceeding the limits of allowable retaliation. But 
tlten, we could not nave done even this, consistently or ra¬ 
tionally, without previously interdicting all commerce in French 
produce or manufactures, and subjecting to seizure all such ar¬ 
ticles brought into our ports under any condition by a neutral. 
It is notorious, however, not only that we have taken no such 
measure, but, by these very Orders in Council, we h^ve invited 
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and encouraged the neutral to come to our ports directly from, 
those of the enemy, and have done all in our power, therefore, 
to facilitate and promote the introduction of French produce and 
manufactures into this country. With that general reguLxtion, 
therefore, it would evidently have been grossly absurd and in¬ 
consistent, to have required neutrals to have aboard a certificate 
that no part of their cargoes were French, and to have seized 
them, wherever met, if they had not such a certificate. Yet 
this, and more than this, we have actually dotie, by the regula¬ 
tion now in question 5 which subjects to confiscation every neutral 
vessel that, for the sake of security, shall have aboard a certifi¬ 
cate, whether true or false, that her cargo is not of British pro¬ 
duce or manufacture j by which means, we condemn not only 
all French produce, but all neutral, or even British produce, 
that shall actually be certified to be so. France, in short, having 
strictly prohibited all trade with herself in British manufacture, and 
all resort to Great Britain, declares, with perfect consistency at 
least, that she will seize all vessels which cannot show a certifi¬ 
cate that their cargoes arc* not of British manufactures; and this 
she does upon the supposition, cither that they are coming from or 
going to Great Britain, or that they are intended to be smuggled 
into her ports, in defiance of her general prohibition. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, having made no law against the in¬ 
troduction of French goods or manufactures, but. on the con¬ 
trary, having, in her late Orders in Council, held out every en¬ 
couragement for their importation, thinks proper at the same 
time to declare, that she will capture every neutral vessel which 
shall have a certificate on board, setting forth that her cargo is 
not British; and this vindictive and most ruinous enactment 
to neutrals, she is pleased, with matchless absurdity, to denomi¬ 
nate an act of retaliation necessarily adopted for me vindication 
of her j u,st rights. 

Upon the grounds of justice then—of truth or consistency,— 
we humbly conceive that these recent and unprecedented regu¬ 
lations arc utterly indefensible. It only remains to consider, in 
how far they arc likely to be profitable;—whether the gain we 
expect to make by these extraordinary proceedings, is likely to be 
such as to indemnify us for the reproach and the censure to 
which they must expose us. This part of the subject has been- 
treated in a very masterly manner, both by Mr Brougham and by 
Mr Baring. The latter gentleman, whose habits and opportu¬ 
nities have given him a thorough knowledge of all the de¬ 
tails of the subject, has explained, from unquestionable docu¬ 
ments and sources of information, the real nature apd extent of 
our trade with America ; and pointed out^ in the clearest man¬ 
ner. 
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net, the disastrous consequences that must follow from the en¬ 
forcement of these Orders. Mr Brougham, again, has confirmed 
tliis general statement, by reference to direct evidence *, and esta¬ 
blished, in the most laiminous and convincing manner, the vast in¬ 
jury which our commerce must sustain from the most ample and 
universal execution of these untimely Orders. Both W’riters Jay 
cut of view altof^ether the hazard of actual war with America, and 
draw their conclusions on the supposition that our new^ Regula¬ 
tions are peaceably submitted to, and cheerfully adopted, by the 
only neutral state that now' remains to be affected by them. The 
grounds and the tenor of these conclusions, may be explained in 
a very few words. 

By the ofilciai returns laid before Congress, it appears, that on 
an average of three yeais preceding 1H05, the Ihiited States had 
imported ainmalJy from Great Britain and its dependencies, to 
the value of upm-nrds cf eight mUhons Sterling; while their exports 
lo Great Britain scarcely exceeded five nnlihns for each of those 
years. For the tlirec years after 1804-, the average is upwards of 
ini)ehe milikns exported to America, and nc>t more than four mil¬ 
lions and a half received in our pens from that country. How, 
then, is this great balance of seven millions to be made effectiin! r 
Mr Baring and Mr Brougham niake this perfectly plain ; and it 
leads to a view of the consequences of our interference with this 
trade, w’hich, we tldnk, should strike some alarm into the abet¬ 
tors of the ’•igorous measures by which it has been suspended. 
Though America imports a vast deal more from England than she 
replaces by her exports to this country, the case is exactly re¬ 
versed ill the history of her trade wirii the other countries of Eu¬ 
rope. To tliese she exports a vast deal more than is replaced by her 
s;nports from tlv*.se countries ; and the balance owing her by those 
countries has hitherto been transmitted, either by goods brought 
from the Continent, or in bills of exchange upon London, to an- 
hw’cr the opposite balance which is there owing by her to this 
country. 

Thij^ is the result of a number of clear and minute details, 
which Mr Baring’s perfect acquaititance w'ith the subject has en¬ 
abled him to furnish; and of a large accumulation of decisive and 
concurring testimony recapitulated by Mr Brougham to the same 
effect. The conclusion to wdiich these facts lead, as to the policy 
or expediency of the Orders in Council, is deserving of the most 
serious consideration. 

Supposing for the present, that America was not to resent our 
Orders in Council, either by w'^ar or embargo, but to submit to 
them, and to cooperate with us with the utmost cordiality in 
carrying them into execi;tion, wdiat w'ould the effect be upon our 
and upon theirs ? Oar direct trade wdth them, it may 
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be said, would remain, and we might still e:tport and import as 
we have birherto done with that country. It will be observed, 
however, that we have hitherto exported to the amount of about six 
millions annually more than we have imported ; and the question 
is therefore, whether America will now be? able to replace that 
balance to us in the way in which it has hitherto been replaced. 
In point' of fact, however, it is proved, that it has been hithcrlo 
replaced in coi«sequence ' America exporting to the Continent 
of Eiiiope to an equal extent beyond what she imported from 
those rountvies. But our Orders in Council have the effect, con¬ 
fessedly, of putting a stop to her Tade with all those countries; 
and therefore it follows, th it she will no longer be able to repay 
us this balnu'f, no.-, of course, to take from ns the articles for 
whsah it will b'* due. 'Fhe first effect of tJie Orders in Council, 
therefore, considered as a device for extending our commerce, is 
to reduce our American trade from twelve millions annually, to 
so!iiet!iinj; a iittie above four; that i'j, in other words, to strike 
at c:h‘ i-wo thirds 'f the ’luhofe jore/gn trade ‘which vo'W re¬ 

mains to Great Brit air. 

Kven tlr.s, however, is but an inadequate and imperfect view 
of the consequences of these Orders. Jiy cutting ofr the whole 
foreign trade of America, we limit her imports, of course, to the 
articles which she can consume within licr own territories j and, 
by cutting oiT this only remaining, tliough clrcuitons, commuiu- 
cation between ourselves and the Continent, we limit our own 
imputs to wli.it v.*e, in like manner, can consume or reexport to 
America in a state of manufacture. Now, it appears from tlw 
dilh-’rent documents recited by Mr Raving, that of the mauufac- 
tiued goods imported into America, chiiefly from this .enntry, 
botweon two and and three millions are anually reexported to tliO 
Continent of Europe. Their demand, therefore, and their ability to 
pay, will now cease in tins further proportion; while, with re¬ 
gard to our own imports from tliat country, it is notorious that a 
very great proportion of the tobacco and cotton of which they 
consisted, were destined for exportation, and ultimately, by the 
mediation of neutral traffic, for the markets of Coiitinentrd Eu¬ 
rope. If we only take a little more than four millions annually, 
however, to supply the cotton manufactures for export, and, lo 
maintain our trallic in tobacco and coffee with the Continent, it 
may fairly be estirtaated, that we sffiali not take so much as two 
millions when that traffic is finally cut off’, and our supply of those 
articles limited to our home consumption ; and as, in that case, we 
can never afford to export more than can be repaid by imports, 
our whole trade with America, or, in other w'ords, pur wdiolc fo¬ 
reign trade, will be reduced from twelve millions, to less than two 

millions 
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millions per annum. The glut which will be produced in the 
market, from the impossibility of getting rid of the portion of 
those commodities hitherto destined for exportation, will sink 
their value still further, and limit to a still greater degree the safe 
amount of our exports. 

What a degree of misery and impoverishment, what defalca¬ 
tion of public revenue, and destruction of private comfort, would 
be produced by throwing two-thirds the articles now destined 
for exportation, back on the hands of their owners, and conse¬ 
quently, turning out of employment the whole indullry and capi¬ 
tal now occupied in providing them, may be readily conceived by 
any one who is at all aware of the delicate balancv; on wliich out- 
commercial profperity is fufpended. The evil, however, is ftili 
more extenfive and alarming in the prefent cafe. The balance 
which America annually contrails, is paid by bills tranfmitted or 
goods imported by her from the Continent, where the balance is 
in her favour. We have cut off that trade, and can no longer 
look for thofe imports nor remittances. Now, we might do tole¬ 
rably without wine or brandy j but what are we to do without 
naval ftores, without hemp and fpars, and pitch, and planks and 
iron ? Without filk, and wool and flax, how are we to go on 
with our manufactures even for home use and American con- 
fumption ? Wh.ere are w-e to get filver for paying our armies 
abroad, for fubfidies to our remaining allies, or for our trade tt* 
India and China; or for paying dividends to foreign ffockholders, 
M'hicli are faid to be due to the amount of 700 , 000 !. annually ? 
•Such will be our (late for want of the imports. In confequence 
of wanting the bills, the exchange v/ill nccefiarily be turned againtt 
US, all o.’er the world, to an extent tliat wnll operate as a bar to 
all foreign traffic, and oxpofe our paper money to the hazard of a 
depreciation that muil be ruinous to multitudes of our moll con- 
hcierablc proprietors. 

Another confideratlon, is the rifk we run of permanently iofing 
the market of America by a temporary fufpenfion of our trade 
with her; efpecially as we rauft then le.;ve nearly twelve millions 
Sterling of our money in her hands to affift in forming rival ma¬ 
nufactures and means of independent opulence. This is put in 
fo clear a point of view by Mr Brougham, that we mull requeft 
the attention of our readers to the following paflnge. 

* It has always been fnppofcd, that when hands arc cheap and money 
plenty, commerce and trade will be encouraged, and not till then } but 
let it be remembered, that America has been both iiicreafmg in hands 
with an unexampled rapidity, and accumulating money by the beneficial 
effeds of a long interval of peace, which Ihe has wifely and happily en¬ 
joyed. The public Inftitutiuns, the manufactones, and the plans for 
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tlw general encouragement to trade, have in that country been for yeare 
paft vifibly upon the increafe. Their banks at prefent amount to 73; their 
infurance companies to 43 } the intcreft of money has fallen from 12 or 
20, to 6 and 7 per cent. ; capital is fo heaped up, that it is common to 
meet thirty men poflelTed of 50 ,qooL on one exchange. Four miles 
from any town, lands were two years ago fold at 500 dollars by the 
acre, a much higher price than is known in Middlefcx itfelf. An emi¬ 
gration has been of late years perceived to take place from tlic Northern 
to the Weflern part of the country, ‘ where the land is cheaper. Nay, 
they have even a confiderable number of manufactories already eftabliHi- 
ecl; they have, upon fome occafions, been able to export to other 
countries, and have fo evidently begun to fupply their own market, that 
fomc of the witneffes at your Bar found themfclvcs cut out of it by the 
competition of home made goods. The relult of the whole is, that we 
have given up a part of our capital for the purpofe of enabling t}»e A- 
mcricans to eitahhih trades and manufactures of their own ; and that, if 
wc continue fo force it into this employment, by our fooli/h mcafures, 
we lhall foon find ourfelves generally and parmanently forellalled in the 
American market by their home-made goods. 

* 1 am far from faying, Sir, that thefe unqueftionablc fafts ought to 
alarm this country, if mcafures be taken really capable of foilering our 
own trade, or at lead leaving our indullry to itfelf, and letting tliat of 
others alone—inllead of thole fehemes, wbofe only tendency is to liiint 
our commerce and make A mcrican manufactures emulate our own. I 
only prove that it is in vain to talk of this competition as a thing im- 
poffiblc. I tell you that it is blind to fay tliere is no fuch danger,—it 
is foolilh to fay that the poverty and cheap land of America will pre¬ 
vent all rivallhip from growing up, do what vve will to ft', ce it. I tell 
you ]t is an idle fccurity to fuppofe that our preference in the Ameri¬ 
can market is of fo Heady a nature, and will be of fuch lafting diu-ation, 
that no force or change of circumll^nccs can wrcll it from us. By the 
teilimony of thofe who have vifitcd that part of the world, and but yef- 
terday feen the moll iuterefting fpeftacle of a growing nation, tliat the 
eyes of man can behold, it appears that its manufactories are riling, and 
its capital accumulating. In addition to this, it appears, by tlu: evi¬ 
dence DOW upon your table, that you Iiave forced no lels th.an eight 
millions of your capital into the fame channel, in order, as it were, to 
fecure—to perpetuate the rivalry of America; and. while you exclude 
her from all intcrcourfe with Europe, to render her more and more in¬ 
dependent of yourfelves. It is furely not unreafonable to fuppofe that, 
under fuch circumllances, {he will turn the part of your capital which 
you have lent her, nay, compelled her to keep in her hands, into chan¬ 
nels which may fubvert our traffic both with her and the lell of the 
world. 

* Again, I befeech you, Sir, to recollcift that I do not fay Ameri¬ 
ca will do all this naturally; if left to herfelf, flie may f.r years and yearn 
confine herfelf to agricultural purfuits : but I have fhown you lier ca¬ 
pacities for other employments j I have proved that fhe is even on tlie 
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hrinlc of manufa^lurinjr in a gootl tncafure for horfelf; T fay flip will 4 o fo 
to any extert, if you drivr- her to it ; and 1 here ajjain warn you hon^^ you 
niflily do that asfainft yonr own commc^^f•, which no power on earth but 
yourf? can over efR' 61 ;. Nor let any one think that'the rivalfhip, which I 
nm anticipatinjr, would terTuinate with tlx* i'‘n!''ri’-pncv that jrave rife to it. 
Even after that peace fli6ulcl be rellfi'-et!, which fotr.e pc: foiis fondly 
drc'in of as a pofTihle event, it is in vain that yon will .look for thi^ re- 
cflablinimcT't of thofe peaceful and profpennjs employments which for¬ 
mer treaties have brontrht back to the country. !'he 'whole Onitinent 
ir.av be ftibdued bv the arms of vour allie.s, and its commerce deftroved 
by your ^eets ; you mav ceafe to have a rival in power, or in wealth, 
from one extremitv to tlx* (uher of I* nrope. After dit^ating a peace to 
the world, vo’i will feeJe iji v^lin for th-- refloration of tlic trade which 
your vi'jc’-i fimll have fuCpendcd ;—it is dertroyed, if it is fufpended. 
Yon will find raifecl i:p, by your jealoufv and violence, a riial to your 
profporirv, c^n the other fide»of the Atlantic—a great natiojf, filled full 
cf capital by yovr meafu»-es, aJ\d forced by them to be the firit manu¬ 
facturers in the VwOiM. You will then, no doubt, be immediately re¬ 
paid thofe eight millions Sterling which the Americans now owe you ; 
for It is a coinmcn and a pift remark, tliat fuccrfsfnl trajffic produce* 
iu't.ifl. dealings, lint what will he tiic confeqncpce of having allowed 
'that capilci t.» accumulate, at compound mterefl:, by its employment in 
’fucli chrii'.rels Let i.s think of thi.%, Sir, and look to all thefe things, 
vd.en we are co uimng in our own folly, and blird'^y h.oping that, in 
wib-illv cutting curf ives out of every or-c line oi induflry, widcli ha* 
made us a r'ch -.u.d pow('»-ful nation, we fiiall iLilI, God kticuv* how, 
preferve ciir iniruence and wealth ! * p. 65—70. 

'’i'll'; It arricd author then referi^ in :i verv imprciTivo mann''r, 
to tin* teliii. OJiV h'vmcrly dolivrTed by the celebrated Dr Franklin, 
wl'cn examined b 'fore the Houf; of Commons, ns to the pofiibili- 
ty of th“ doing without the trade of Fugland, when 

he anf'-vc, C(1 the pro'bl* ni by faying, that it tint tm!-.* was int-'r- 
dictC'S ‘ th '7 would m.anufa'Tlukv more, atid piongh lefs;’ and 
tb. t thfv were th'iiy laying afide the pride tlioy ufed to take in iti- 
dih*ing IP ’■he fafl.icns .ind maniifaclures of tiie rnnOe'r country. 

I*- the oplric n, wo believe, even of the framers of out Orders, 
that they carnet be carried into execution for any grc.at length cf 
time ; I'.nd the country at large has been induced to fubmit to them, 
b.y afllirances that they mufl fpeetlily produce the mofl important 
and beneficial cfTe^ls; that the diflrefs which they will occafion 
on the Continent, will compel our enemy to relax his commercial 
rcflri^lioiis*, or even force him to fue for peace; or put the go¬ 
vernment in danger from the infurreclions of the fuffering people. 
Of all the prepcdl=Tous dclufions which have been employed to 
ftimulatc the exertions, or footh the patience of this fanguine 
and credulous nation, we do think this tlie mofl: dreamy and ri¬ 
diculous. It is perfcdly evident, that our enemy inull fuffer 

much 
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much lefs from this annihilation of foreign trade* than we onr- 
felires mull do. With the inland navigation of all the Continent 
at her command,, flie is lefs dependent on foreign fuppfies. 
Scarcely any of her revenue depends lipon .corhJft'erce • and her 
people, kept completely in check by an army which will be allow¬ 
ed to feel no want, would not, dare to thurmuf di far greater 
hardihips, than the dearnefs of fugar»and tobacco, tve mud 
make room for the following eloquent and powerful pa^ige from 
the concluHon of Mr Brougham's fpeecb on this fiibjefl. 

< In unfwer to all our argunientf, and in order to quiet the tears that 
are manifeftly fpreading over the country^ we are told that the opera¬ 
tion of the Orders in Council will piit an end to the unnatural date of 
things which the enemy has eflablilHiri upon the Confinent,' and will 
force open the channels of trade now Hopped up by him. If any thing 
in the poffible confequences of thefe meafures could give your petitioners 
a lhadow of expeflation that the ports of the Continent would he open¬ 
ed, and that the direi^ trade with it would again be e^blilhed ; moil 
unqueilionably, as they would have been the left to irotdile you had any 
fuch hopes remained to them, fo they would even nou? leave your Bar 
contented and cheerful, if you could, Ijy any proof ot argument, give 
a colour of truth to fuch plealing profpe&s.. But when they look-to; 
the hiftory of the conqueft of Europe, and to ita prefent ftate, or view, 
what is indeed the fame thing, the events of tlie French revolution, 
they can indulge in no fuch views. After refiHing Ib many ""iolent 
Ihocks from without, and fo many convulhons within—^fter paBing 
through every fort of revolution—all the varieties of Htuation—uniform 
in nothing, except the conHant increafe of calamity, public and dotnefr 
tic;—after having fuffered all this without attempting a conyjlaint, or 
even breathing a murmur againft the tyrant of the htnu- -when fa^ftion 
was raging in the Weft, and the enemy, not always beati-n, in the Eall 
—after fiich feenes as thefe, and fuch incitements to rebellion Utterly 
failed to create, during eighteen years of revolution, a '^Ui^ner thaii 
could be heard from the pewle fay,' after all j^>p deu v vh to 
expeft that the fcarcity of fugar^ or a rife in the pried o* ?';bacc(), or 
the difficulty of procuring cotton, ftmuld throw all Fraolc h)tq a lame 
—bring out the feeds of lurking rebelKoa—draw fbnb the f> ;»pij!ction 
of our enemies in attay againft their ruler—make them wkh oiie lou4 
voice demand the revocation of the Berlin decree—and fprde the gover^ 
nor of France himfelf to fue for pdace* That f^h mighty things 
mould arife from fuch little caufes, I am hr from ptpoOuncing to be 
impoffible I but I lament tbnt 1 have been quite unable to make my 
clients agree with me, or, by any fuch ef^ts, to corofori. (hern under 
the ruin of their affairs, which tliey never jceafe prpving to me by the 
dry details of their legers and day books, as ofte^ aa t unfold to tlwm 
the pleaiing views tlPwhich I have been.a^udiiig; nor indeed can 1 find 
any one to back me, in urging fbeh ccnfolation to them. The peti- ^ 
* tioners have further been told, by lome perfens qf airy fancy and loud 
vot. XII. HO. 23 - Q talk, . 
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talk) that by this great aft of felf-denial, (a magnanimity confiderably 
cheaper to thofe who preach it up* than to the poor petitioners who are 
fleiired to praftife it), we fhall afluredly make known in the mod remote 
corners of the earth (even in places where the form of a /hip has never 
yet been feen) the power and the glories of the Briti/h Navy. It feema 
that, in proportion as fugars become higher in price, or as the people on the 
Continent find their coffee becoming rougher, the gallant form of a vef- 
fel /hall begin to dawn on their untutored minds. Growing by degrees 
more didinft, what ideaei^|j||iff raife, as the fweets vaoi/h i When at 
lad the coffee too dtfapprars, and the jpeafant wholly changes his break- 
fad of foreign luxuries into one of milk or wine;—then indeed will he 
defery our whole fleets and naries, and tremble at the name of England 
—and thus /hall the en/laved people of the Continent fpeedily revolt 
againft the yoke of France.—This topic of confolation, Sir, t have 
alfo tried with my clients. But I have been again met with their plaguy 
account-books and dry details of profit and lofs. They tell me blunt¬ 
ly enough, ** AH thefe fine &ncies are nothing to us, if they do not 
give us back our American market, which has by the grand meafures 
of govtTiunent been taken away. We afk back our traffic—our buy¬ 
ing and felling—oar livelihood. We are plain men—merchants, manu- 
fafturers, and workmen—and w« care not if one half of Europe never 
heard of the Briti/h Navy, nor knew there was fuch a thing as a fhip— 
nay, nor knew there was fuch a country as England—-provided that 
half were confuming our produce and wearing our manufaftures. I.et 
the Briti/h Navy and name be as unknown in the heart of Poland as it 
is in the deferts of Kamptfehatka—but, for pity’s fake, give us back 
that trade, the foie means of our fubfiftence—the foie objeft of our 
defires—the only thing our literal imaginations ever dream about. ” 

* Sir, I greatlv fear, that, dull as it may be, you muff give thefe 
men fome other anfwer to their complaints, than the lively and elegant 
ones which I have been alluding to. I /Irougly fufpeft you muft, in 
order to falisfy the people, make out fome ca/e for the iktw meafures 
which /hall be adapted lO the ^ovelling capacities of the nine hundred 
and nintiy-nine plain raatler-of-fadf men who inhabit the country, what¬ 
ever flighty things y^ou may hear from the thoufa.idth wit. For un« 
happily our cuftomers cm the Continent have fallen under the dominion 
of a matter-of-faft man, who wwks with flubbo;rn tools, and won’t 
fuller his yaffals to lybel for tlte fake of a point He docs not rule 
them by the love of fugai: and coffee, and indeed cares little ivhether 
the intereftiog^fiints ew fee fvKh things or no. He does not leave 
them to foftft Meaiof i Ifrench foldier, by raifing the prices of goods, 

** in places wber^ a foldier was never feen. ” He chains them with 
and drives them oSj with bayonets—and feuds half a million of 
^ men to eikecute )m orders; and, liaving done fo, he troubles him- 
little what bis' fay about colon^ produce—or what orders 

you iffue from your CoUucfl, even if you Hionld make them as intelligible 
hk'own. * p.' 71}—'Si. ' ^ 

« Such, ’ 
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Such* we conceive, is the true view of the effects of oiii* ' 
oiers in Council, even upon the supposition that Arhevica shall 
remove her embargo, and conform herseif to them with the most 
cheerful alacHty. It i^ needless to say, however, ho^ little 
chance thete is of such a resultarid the total estrangement, if 
not the open hostility of that country, may fairly he stated among 
the inevitable conseqiiencdS of adhering to our present syt,tem. 
Of the ruin to which our West India idands would be exposed 
by such an event,—of the hazard of our continental settlements,— 
of the destruction of our fisheries,—^of our incalculable sufferings 
from the want of naval stores and of corn, in case of a scarcity 
during our wars in Europe,—it is needless, and, we are afraid, it 
would be in vain to speak- Neither the government nor the po-, 
puiace of this country have forgiven America for having made her¬ 
self independent \ and the lowest calumnies and grossest n‘,*surdi- 
ties are daily employed by a court faction to keep alivfe me most 
vulgar prejudices. Mr Baring speaks npon this subject with so 
much liberality, moderation and good sense, that we will ifenlinc 
to quote one passage from liis pamphlet in support of the unpo¬ 
pular dotftrine of American pacificationi 

‘ The events, * fayi. he, * of a civil war left naturally deeper itripref- 
f.onson the unfiiccefsful than the fum’fsful party; and while evciy little 
Hate of Europe was courted, tiiat afforded limited nuttkets for our ma- 
nufadlurcs, wc feertled to regret that we oV/ed any thing to out former 
fuhjcfts ; and an increaling commercial intcrcourfe has been c;im. d oil 
under feelings of Unfubdued enmity, of which t!ie Government has fet 
the fafhion, inftead of checking fentiinents as void of comtaon fenfe as 
cf magnanimity. To this error, in iny opinion, the pref nt ftate of the 
public mind towards America is in a‘great mcalure o^vl!l^. Her fiic- 
cefs and profperity, tliough w^e dare not fairly a^.ow it, have difjilcafed 
us ; and fentiinents have been imperceptibly encouraged towardi. her, aS 
CngenerCus as they are impolitic* If this Important fubjeft had hceri 
confidered difpaflionately, we ibould have difeovemd not only that wc 
had loft nothing elrcept the barren lionoot of fovercignty, by America 
being under an indcpepdcilt government, but that* npon the whole, her 
iiicreafed utility to us in that fttaation had* to a greater degTC thail 
could have been exptffted from any other, been the means of increafing- 
our refources, in tlie arduous contfcft in which we ai'e engaged. She 
Ccafes to cqutribute diredtly to our naval force ; this is the only article 
in the oppolite fcale: But then Die relieves a confiderable portion of it 
from tiie necefhty of proteding her* In every'other refpeift flie contri¬ 
butes, in the higheft degree poffiMe, all the beoeuts which one natibrt 
chn derive from the exiHence of another,, or that one tnoiher country 
can receive from that of the bell regvilated colony. 

* If the choice could have been offered us of having the United 
Slat<*» as a dependent or an independent colony during the prefent war* 

Q a n , w« 
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we could not, on any principles of found policy, Have hcfitatcd to prefer 
the latter. If neuti^s of fomq fort have hitherto alu’ays been confider- 
cd as ncceflary to countries,^t and particularly to tbofe whofe rc- 
fources are derived from commerce* how much mull it be our interell to 
Iiave in that chara<Sler a people .politically independent, but commercially 
' aa dependent on us as habits and intereft can make them ? Inftcad of 
foftering the naval pow^ of the nations of the Baltic, wliich af every 
period of our diilreft fs turned agarofl us, this meteafe of trade, which 
we cannot difpenfi?^ Urith, is. transferred tto coimtry whofe policy is ne- 
celTarily that, pf peaey, and vrhbfe form cf government, and political in- 
ftitutions, render la tteady adherence to that policy in&parablc from 
their exilletice.' p. 19—' 

'The following oteervatioiw, suggested by a pretty long resi¬ 
dence in the Ujiired States* are entitled to the utmost attention. 

* There are undoubtedly in America many people who entertain a 
tlcciJed partiality for this country, and for a clofe political connesion 
with it. There are others, on the contrary^ wuh equally decided anti¬ 
pathies againft us. Both thefe clafTes are prini'ipalty compofed of natu- 
raltzed F.ui-opear.s, who are very numerous, and are the great political 
agitator^ of the country. The emigrations from England are princi¬ 
pally owing to nectiEty or difeontent, iofcparablc from an ovei flow ing 
population; and tbofe much more numerous from Ireland, where we 
have unfortunately not yet difeovered tlie feert t of making the gr<v<t raafs 
of the people love the Government under which they live, carry with 
t hem their hatred, which burfts out into increafed violence from the ab- 
fence of redraiuts, 

‘ But although the oppofite opinions of thefe two clades fill the pub¬ 
lic newfpapers with every fpecics of extravagance, the real Americans, 
w'h’o have never been out of their own country, take little part in them ; 
and their views of policy are genially governed by their opinions of its 
true intereflL, without caring otherwife much about what is paffing in 
Europe. If there be any bias, it is probably in our favour; the fym- 
pathy naturally arifiog horn language, manners, and a common extrac¬ 
tion, 19 drown in a decided preference to m as individuals i “ Dans toute, 
la partie de V Ami6riqne que J'ai parcourue, ” fays Mone. Talleyrand, 
^ je n*i^i paa trouv 4 ^ np^feul Anglais qui ne fe truuvat Americain, paa 
un fetd Frixnjais qui‘ oe fe trouvat 6tu»ngcr. ** The ftudy of the fame 
authors, the.extflence of the fame laws, infures a .general refpcfl and re¬ 
gard for this <:onntiy*,,iijfcpatnble from fimdar feelings towards them- 
^ves i and perhapac^hefe dreumftsuces might have been improved for 
political purpofilfi^ if had. not, fince the exiftcnce of the independent 
fA -jlfovcrnmcirt^of Aajf 1^# treat^ iy with a dndied and repulfive hauteur. 

I */We.hawj> ti^n ifhe whole, every rgafoa to expeft that the pe 4 itical 
condufl of .Atnd^i/on.this oc^on will be purely American j and it 
is to be feared, perhaps* thajt, hi'renting the injuries which flie hks fuf- 
ttmed, her for the power of this country will rather lead her to 

undOf^ue ovur dangers in the conteft in which we are engaged. It in 

not 
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not furprifinw tliat no high opinioi|| of the povircr of Fratrce fliould l';C 
entertained in a country v/bere her flag is feldom feen, but in the humi¬ 
liating fiatc of flying for (helter from an inferior eijeiny. ^ p. 12 2—24. 

Mr Baring has also been at the trouble of making a very full 
and satisfactory reply'to the strange ejcaggerations and mistakes of 
the author of War in Disguise, with regard to the frauds which 
that writer asserts to have been practised under the neutral flag; 
and even condescends to refute the more vulgar calumnies as to 
the encroaching spirit of America, and her disposition to take 
advantage of our present etnbarrasi^ents to advaiice claims w'hich 
she knows to be madmissiblt. Mr l^aring ^Uws, by an accurate 
review of our whole proceedings tbwards tliat country from the 
era of her independence, that the very reverse of this is the case; 
and that she has submitted, wkh very little remonstrance, to the 
various capricious and arbitrary changes which we have made for 
the regulation of her neutral traffic,—^though some of those were 
of a nature the most injurious, and founded upon pretexts the 
most untenable. Both Mr Brougham and he establish, in the 
dearest manner, that the substance of our Orders in Council was 
known at Washington at least a week before the embargo was 
laid on by Congress on the 22d of December last. 

It is to little purpose, we fear, now to lay those facts before 
the public. There is an rnfatuation upon us which nothing but 
positive suffering, we ate afraid, can dispel. Never, certainly, in 
the liistory of the world, was mere an example of such uniform, 
long continued and fatal ill success as has attended our war sys¬ 
tem for these last fifteen years} *and yet we are as much wedded 
to it—as sanguine in our views of success—as credulous of mini¬ 
sterial vaunting, and as angry at ^anxious waitings, as when it 
was yet unshamed by failure, and flattered us with the prospect 
of giving law .to a regenerated world. It used to be a maxim 
among political philosophers, that wars wore begun by‘the court, 
and ended by the peoplej^ One of the paries seems now tu 
have forgotten its fundiba. We Impe it will not be remind¬ 
ed of it by any great calairhity. We shall make a miserable 
peace, indeed, if "We fefuSe to niake it till cbmpeiled by an 
apparent necesrity* ’, But i? Goveirttai^t'will persist in main¬ 
taining its attitude of arrp^nyi»^l$loh rill forced from it by the 
clamours of the people }-^'if itymt On that sanguine but 

fickle people till it turn and be^t ti^m down in the tumult of its 
tetreat j-^if calamity alone ban bring'us to a s^nseof Our situation 
—then we congratulate ourselves On riie pasring of the Orders in 
Council, as the mildest form of that medicinal calamity. If per- 
isisted in, they will infallibly produce the utmoiu; wretchedness 
apd embarrassment in the country, and occasion that terrible re- 
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vulsion, which is the natural end expiation of all popular 
enthusiasm. We shall then he forced upon a dis idvantageous 
and dishonourable peace ; but it will neither be so bad, nor so 
de trly purchased, as if we were forced upon it by die conquest 
of Ireland, or reduced to hail it as the means of escaping a re¬ 
volution and a civil war» 


Art. XTV. jH Sketch of the Gaujet and Cmfiqmnces of the late 
hmigtatiou to the Btaoiih* By Ralph B-ylance. 6vo, pp. 84> 
Londoq. |,ongmati & Cd. 1808. 

^indicia Luftane t er, an Anftmr to a Pamphlety ontitledy “ The 
Ctiufes and Confiqwnces of the late Emigration to the Brazils, ” 
By Edward Jannes l^ingham, Efq. 8vp.. pp. 70. London. 
Budd* 1808. 


T hese are the only produ^ions vhich the v^ry Angular event 
of the extinflion of the antient kingdom of Portugal, and 
the erhigration of its fovereign to South Ameripa, have hitherto 
called forth : and, with the exception of fome difeufbon in the 
daily and weekly journals, and a very few incidental remarks irt 
the firft debates of the SelHon, it feems to hsve excited no fpecu- 
iation among the regular combatants in the political circles. Pcr« 
haps this was fcarcely to he expr£|;cd, when the fubje£l bore little 
immediate relation to the gcafiif ipatlcrs in difpute between the 
contending parties, and only affefled the greateft interefts of the 
country, and the general happinef^ of the fpccies. We are. quite 
fcnfible hoye vifionary and romantic il muft appear to the high puh- 
*lic f harad>ors of ahe day, to feel an uncqmitton intereft in fuch iii- 
dilFcrent matUfts. Thoy neither inSuence the votes of fenators, nor 
louch upon plKcs and! patronage, nor contribute to the change of 
min'iflry, nor help tjjc goyemtnent to a trturqph over its antagonifts. 
Ncverthe*efi» we take the liberty of yiewing them as involving 
confiderations of tbe nttftoft importance, and leading to both fpe- 
cuUtive and prafkical diicullions, as injterefling; as any that have 
ever occupied'the attention of political rcaforiera. Therefore, we 
rej'dcc that an opportunity i? anprded V of enttring upon the in- 
quiiy i and ayail optiblres o( me ppbliea^ns inentioned at the 
head of this article, for the pprpo^ of h^^iuging the whole fubjcQ 
before our readers. 

The pamphlet' of Mr Rylance is cprtainly by a md many de¬ 
grees the abler of the two flow before us i while teth profefs to 
Sjffufs the fubje£f upon general views-^are diftmguiJhed by a con^ 
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fiderable knowledge of the are marked with the mofl: 

praifeworthy liberality of views upon all the other political quef- 
tions that incidentally occur—and, what is rather a lingular cir- 
Gumftance, are both dedicated to Mr Rofepe of Liverpool. Mr 
Rylance is a great deal calmer and more modeft in his language 
than his antagonift, who really ibems to have little command over 
his temper; and lays his abufe about him with a moft unfparing 
h md. He alfo enters more fully into the fubjefl j which Mr Ling* 
ham, ankious only to vindicate the Portuguese govarnment, is 
very prone to kave on one hand of him. We fufped, too, that 
the former gentleman, deriving his information wholly from books; 
has been more careful to ftudy the diiierent pans of the quefiion; 
u^hile the latter, apparently acquainted with fome portion of it 
from practical obfervation, has fallen into the common error of 
defpiling what others have written, and reibained ignorant of a 
great deal of his fubje^l, for fear of catching an error or two a* 
mong the inquiries of fpeculative men. Too much pralfe, how¬ 
ever, cannot be bellowed on both thefe authors for their liberal 
views of political matters ; and, in this refpc£l, Mr Lingham de* 
ferves the palm ; becaufe, having taken up a fide of the quellioii 
altogether di&rent from that which either of our political parties 
efpoufed, he has kept quite clear of the leafi: appearance of fac¬ 
tion ; while Mr Rylance has, without any material qualification, 
except perhaps his praife of Mr Rofcoe in the dedication, adopt* 
ed the precife line of argumoat taken by the perfons in oppofition 
to the prefent miniftry. 

Aft^ a preface vindicating the late nainifters from certain filly a- 
fperfions of their fuccefibrs, Mr Rylance fets out with fome introduc¬ 
tory remarkson the dediae of the Portugueze monarchy, and a dif- 
tinu ftatement of the circumftances attending the great event in 
queilion. This is wholly taken from the c^uments publilhecf 
by the Britifh government, from which our author 'gives the pro¬ 
per extrafls, adding fome striking and important commentaries of 
his own. It is unnecefiTary for us to follow thefe details minutely. 
We (hall juft nctic& the points in difpue^ between Mr Rylance 
and Mr Lingham, and the genend ftatement jn which they both 
concur. It is adhntted then, explicitly, by Mr Lingham, that no 
ftiare whatever in the emigration can pombly be claimed by the 
Britilh miniftry or their diplomatic agents at Li|bon. 'fhat was 
wholly, according to theibwilers, the work of our.enemies 
and our allies. The immediate fear of being conquered and de- 
tjiibned, fays Mr Rylance, foretd the Prince Regent to take a 
'ftep which he wanted fpirit to take voluntarily. A magnani- 
iBous determination, fays Hr Lingham, not to fubmit to the 
|et of all monsqchs whom the arms France have overpowered, 

* (i .4 ' induced 
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induct ouv aajcispt adly to forCake his capital, and prelenre hia in? 
dcpejiideoce, by retreating beyond the power of the enemy. Bnt 
both wzltera tnaiotaio, tl^t ^glaod ned no more to do with dug 
meafure than the man tn the moon $ and Mr Lingham goes out 
of his wity tfpezUidly to condemn the Britiih miniilry for attempt¬ 
ing to arrc^ate ^ny credit to themfelves for the refult of the enemy’s 
threats and the Prince Regentfs unaided deliberations. He even 
cxprefsly fays, that * the ilatement contained in Mr Rylance’s 
note, p. lil, is, as far 4S he knowsi pcrfe4il;)y amrrefl.*’ p. 28. 
And this 0 :atement, thus authenticated, we foaU extraH, becaufe 
it may the means of pcefotving the lemembrance of fome ma*t 
tevial fadLS, whidi the arts of fa^ion are conftaady attempting to 
pervert. 

" * It is mod; pofitivdy ajiferted all xhe Bntifii vefidents io Liibon 
who ha^e lately returned, that the Prince vvas og board of /hip when 
La^d Strang fold went on flftiiC to leek him on the 27th $ and that the 
dag uf tsice which Sir Sidney ivnt to n<|UL0: an aodMOce on the 26th, 
leturned with a notiScation frooi the Frince, that he was at that moment 
occupied in embatking. Thi* wat the Sift communication that look 
phee between our envoy and the eoiut of Fottugal Iftom the time of hit 
leaving Liihon, when the Frince of Bragil declared againft ua. It can> 
not be doubted* that thefe particalara arc entitled to ou behtf on tvi.ry 
atcoun^. The pioclartiation* of the tViftCe gre dated Nov 26th ; Loid 
Stiangford faw his Royal Highoef* hi*^e Un the 27th ; on the agth the 
whole Fortuguefe fleet, royal family, court, troops, propeitj, and all 
w’cie at fiea. Thi^ proves of itfelf the otter folly of cnrceiMog that 
Lord Sirangfoid’s conferpuce on the 27th coidd have s6r 6;ed the ptw 
ceedinga of the couit ib the foutfieft desp'ee. Further, the defpatch ut 
Lord ftrangford* if carefully exam^d, £ieaby 00 means ftate any thing 
ut an iaconftfteot iplth the iuppofitiOn of kil bavxag gone albore afcei the 
Prince Regent CUibSrked. He dUcf uot fay that £1 faw the Prince on 
ftiore. He cai^atty uvoida ftating, Io direR tpims, that hfs conference 
with the FrincFbad any hand In psooiUting the entigrailon. He fays 
nothing which can be epaftrued into « dimoi athtmpt at miftating the 
fa^t when thp teal truth oonwa to fm known* But the defpatch is fo 
drawn as tp make f»n«t|F.fiiitie mders in a hundred believe that Lord 
Straogfopd yent on more on the the l^oce there—talked 

him out of his aftlapce with Fraope—and pmvailali ^00 h><n to take 
refuge in the | 9 irantls oader the pr<He;@foft of Buglanof It is impof* 
Able that i<iord Strangfhrd iboi^ld have writtyn'l^ defpatch i and the 
goverument wMcb fo to deceive the tptblic* by aferibiag to it* 

Ulf and its agents does not hefo'^l' ierioufly injures the 

charader of the nati^ ovef* yhofe al^ira R j^ei^des, if any additional 
evidence were Wanting^ td proitt the’trtothbribe ftOemeuts above made, 
ue might mention t^ Amtlar adertlons have been r^aiedly made in 
the pi^lic papers in faVOOr df oppofttioo—and have never been denied 
by ttoit undtr the inflaence of geveroment. ' 
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It is perfe£Ily manifed, thent thyt the true explanation of the 
^eat event in queftion, as stot to be Cound to the documents pub» 
JKiied by the Britifh government; and that this c^emment Bands 
convided of a bafe and unworthy attempt^ eimer to falfify the 
ftatements of their agent X«Qrd Straogfbrd^ or to prpted that noi» 
ble Lord in giving to the world a deluBve acooant of hts conducti 
for the purpofe of arrogating to himfelf uid his employers a cre¬ 
dit which was due to neither The whole tifloe of faHehood has 
moreover been fo dumfily woven, that the moB cuifory penifal 
of the papers is iu^dent to deted the mean itnpofture. 'Ihe 
mere confideration of daiee is deeiiive of the queftion. To take 
only a hngile example. It tnm«^ out, that whde Lord Strangford 
and Sir Sidney Soikh were cr aiding off the Rock of I^ibon by 
the hrli part of the ftaremcnt, his Lordihip Cbould by the latter 
part have been convincing tl)e court on Biorif that they fhonld re¬ 
move to the Brazils. It further ap^ars, that after 1 fortnight’s 
ceffation of interconrre, (nay, and moB hoftile proceedings on 
our pan,) Lord Strangford went afliore one day; and the day af¬ 
ter (m confequence, he teUs tis, of hie conference with the Prince 
Regent) all hoililines ceafed, and the Royal Family embarked for 
Brazil, and were out at fea in four and*tweftty boon. Sir Sid* 
ney Smith, too, faw the htlle coyered with French troops, when 
thtre was not a foldier of that natbn within eighty mdes. But 
we ceafe to purfue fo humiliating a detdi. hfever was a more 
difguftmg fpe£tacle afforded, than this has been to all lovers of 
their country’s honour ; and wberher the £ trains or the 
miniftry be the authors of the fabrication, the miniitry muA bear 
the blame; for they adopted and patronized the impofture alter 
it was dete^^ed; and though they have nevei, in any debate, 
dared to fay one word for their agents they have rewarded him 
with honouts, and fent lum to rrpwnt hts Sot^erekn 

"J’he two autliors noW before us differ very widsly on every o. 
ther part of the fubjei^ Mt Rylance caimoit explain Buonaparte’s 
allowing the efitape of the Prince, unlefs he really meant and 
wiBied tltat this Bmnld take place. He is not, fays mtr author, fo 
bungling a poli^obn as to permit events whkh are huitful to him, 
and which 1 m by « Uttle foredi^t or aSdvity, have prevented. 

To fuppofe a raanifeB blunder on hiS part, is a di^uBy which 
Mr Rylance would fkin avidd. We have never feen him do 
fuch thingswe have no right to think it impnflible, that what 
has happened was the very thing he wtfhed to fee. Any ex- 
^anatlon, fays this writer, is mote lattonal than the idea, tlwt fo 
jconfummate a msBer of policy fhould, with his eyes open, have 
fallen into our fnare, and favoured tte accompliihmenc of a meav 
lure fubBaudally detrimental to his ipterefts. Any fuppoStion is 
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lefs abfurd than that the moft dedfive and rapid eommander ever 
lnown> fhottid, bf the tardinefs of his movementSy have faired 
an ev^nt to take place wholly beneficial to his enendes, and alto¬ 
gether hurtful to himfelf. Let us confider, then, continues our 
author, whether there is nothing in this event which favours the 
views of France. Had the court remained at Lifbon, fome im¬ 
pediment to Buonaparte’s plans of fubju^ting and dividing Por¬ 
tugal would unque&ionably have been raifed up. But, what is of 
far greater moment, England would have feilzed on the colonies 
of her ally, and held them in full undivided fovereignty until (he 
chofe, byrefi;oring them, to obtain fome ample equivalent, or 
emancipated them, ana eftabUihed a new government there un¬ 
der her unmtngled induence, deflroyin^ all poifibility of reuniting 
them with the mother country. Ihe retreat of the Prince to 
Brazil, was the only evi^ut which could at once keep England 
out of that country, and g*ve France the option of reftoring 
it, at fome future period, xo its former dependent (late. She 
now, Mr Rylance contends, by occupying ms European pofief- 
fions, keeps a fail: hold over the Prince Regent,—favours her 
plan of excluding us from the Continent,—afiSs her projefts of 
aggrandizement m Spain,—and retains the power of tempting the 
Prince Regent back again with a fhare m his former territory, 
after profiting by his fubmHfitm to her views during all the pe¬ 
riod m his refidence in America. By thefe views, Mr Rylance 
concludes Bumiaparte was influenced in permitting the emigra¬ 
tion, and regardtn| it upon the whole as the moft fortunate e- 
vent for the (ucceis of his own projedis. If he alfo allowed the 
Portuguefe fleet and paU of the treafure to be removed, it was 
part of the fane plan s for, had the Prince Regent gone over def- 
titute of airrefources, he muft have beeh fettled in his colony 
by an EngHl^crce, and been reduced to a mere tool in their 
hands. ^ 

Mr Lingham takes a very diflerent new of this part of the 
queftion $ and lus opinions are founded in a great meafure upon 
what he aflerts to be the chafader and difpofittoiEi of the court df 
Lifbon. In explaining this, st is difficult to idsaguie any thing 
more abufive, than the language he employs toUrards his anta- 
gofiift. Some paflagbs, we tfti ptetty would fubjedl; him to 
punifhment in a comrt of jufticef Sb the cOurfe of a finale page, 
we find him latsnching agaitift poor |dr Rylance, the epithets of 
* obfiurt (as if Ithis polite .gentleman were himfelf 

any thing elwl, and •oretehii and defcribing histradt 
as full of * ftdfihatds*^*^ * voantpn arid 

haft injulti ’—eowardiy attacksij^ and many other things, which we 
cannot ftop to quote. Alproft itt the neat page, he proceeds to Cali 
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Mr Rylance ? one the mefi Hefpieahie of^ manhindf * and the * un¬ 
authorized tool.^ a party; * and to exclaim* ‘ good heavens ! what 
a fhocking intoKlhon is that of a libeller ! * (p* * 7 *) And, in p. 19, 
he calls Mt 4 lyl»nce ‘ a pamphleteer, who would, without fcruple, 
vilify and trance the charaaer of an individual, provided it an¬ 
swered the purpofe of a moment. ’ In a niote, ^ accufes him of 
^ Ullmg hes, ' • - 

We have little doubt that the above paffages are them Selves 
libellous} and^ in fo foul and. fcurrllocs ah attack up¬ 

on a private. .huBvidual,, we have feldom leeh, as this invec¬ 
tive agai^ Hr, Rylahee, fm" fome fuppbled difrefpefk to a fo¬ 
reign courts veryi^y m avowed hottthty with his own country. 
Nor do we th^ik very happy in refeuing either the 

Prince Regent or hts; peojple from his .tdverfary's cnticifms. It 
will mightily aftonifti ?«iy one who 'Icncws the charatSier of that 
unfortunate Fpnee, to he told that the moft falfe thing which can 
be faid of it, is to impute to him want of refolwtion and inferior 
talentj^ (p. 1 th^moft temaiiiahte in his cha- 

fzGter, is .a'de«dhd'difitke%id dread?of fmmitfm. (p% 23,) We 
fufped Mr Xdtig%1h has overlooked the |et . of his adverfary’s re¬ 
mark on this fuEje£i.: > M? Rylmice does by no means affert, that 
the Prince's minmers or grandees ware his favourites}—^he plain¬ 
ly points at a very inferior'defetimaon . of perfons, as having en¬ 
joyed the greateft indueucr.oyer huh -, and we believe, in fpite of 
pur author's indighatbu,, llse faff to be, that the Prince was jeal¬ 
ous of the mfitwnce of .the only men who deferved to rule him, 
and, as always happens in -fodi cafes, gave the preference to a 
fecret cabinet (as we ^11 it; in England),- cempofed of the m<ht 
unwQf^y councillors* Mr liingham will not break out 

into of his fits of paffiou at thts affertion- We trail he will 
permit.ua -to make* to ^ a fm^ly a remark, 

which we are perfe^ly'difi^ed tojepeat with refplRl to our own 
country. His 
^ little ridiculoua* 
jnd full of ’ 
tells us of thafe's^ 
poetry, and 4 


’.la* & 13-)} hut, when he 
e happustilflioos of Epic 

magnificent 
” thedand which 
feek for 

rndepeodeiici In ahi^lh^ h^dfphew,* mJU -fS really difpofed to 
alk> if' the au^hu); hh.awakfi*, pt in a dreamt -^ep comes a hob- 
hiing e*cufe.^.|mthis fin^^i^ght, vim ^jat^ugh all l/je people 
^id not < allejetpreffedf na^* togOi^only that there was no 
room (or them in the cabin 1 .'Phere ht a vail deal more ranting 
to the fam« and much ftvoi^ denunciadou againft thofo 

^hp prefume to fufpc£l the Pottugueze' people of apathy with 

xe pedi 
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refpe£^ to their government and country.. We Ihould think fuch 
nonftofe maS: be eminently difguiling to evety rattodal native of 
Portngal- 

Porfuing thefe view's of the Ptrttugueze chalsaiker, Mr Lingham 
views the late emigration as wholly effedJed by the wife and xefo- 
Itite otmdu^^ of the PymcCf and the fupport of, his * generous 
sad magnanimous * pt;opie^ which Has * revived, in out unfortu¬ 
nate times, the rePUiUe^ton of one of the moft b^ltant epochs in 
tlie htftory of Oreecss* ’ % the moft ikilful;policy, riie court of 

Liihon ovenseacKe^ Buonaparte,; and .prepared meafures, with 
fuch admimbte promptitude and addrefs, thsit the utmoft exertions 
the Frendb army cotild not bring it to ihe Tagt^ in fuffirient 
lime to prevent the 0:«p lirom betirg edefled. He ik pccu- 
£arly indignant at Mr' Rylanois^s fup|K)hiion:, that England w.^uld 
have feized the Brazils,. had the Prince remained in Portugal, and 
been dethroned by Prance;; and aSrins* that this can only pro¬ 
ceed from the greateft ignorance of the .pilitary refources of t’ at 
eztenfive cedooy, t It is dxta«me§ r»m;Aable* and quite 

decifive of dds.rnatcrialpoiri^ that when our a^hor comes tu ague 
his cafe, can only ma)m> odt ^e .pe^iHty of defeiidiu;: rf.e 
Brazils agaimt EngUiid, by snp^itxg every precaution had 
pievimtsly been taKen, for its defence^' the aid ^ hngland, 
he says, that if the Prince hkd intended to throw himself into 
the arms cd France^ he snu^ have begun by docciring England, 
and making her beheve diat it was tmpe^i^v.i^r him to secure 
his retreat from. Europe* We.jd^id thenjpave helped him to 
transport armies and ^sores of his colony; and 

* when this game of deep perhdy profound dissimuh>tion 
was played^ ^ (we think it cc^d any njtinister, 

even d iUi country,) we shoum mv^ sn^enly found oitrselves 
stmt out of the BrazUs* (p. 45.).; 

resources of ifeis colony have proteefe^'^^^nst England, when 
Buonaparte .s^deidy made known Ms to ^throne the 

House of Brsl^msa • ' ff *^1® defend that 

settlement* how nil^^izing it when 

the conquest ’hear a^Ot^upy it ? We 

■do not, 'nm4CfM’l^^yiai5^^'cm«i^i i|at,;id»e^ Regent 
wished' to sigriMs rather 

than to to> M' w# that 'because he 

was faithful to b^use-lw taken no measures 

. to keep auiEt^bajlilN^oat o| Buon^arte’s 

interest to seud^ fdih over, as th^.m^;mjeam of meventing the 
Mistress <rf the E^iit %»n ^addbg to her Empire, ’ We 

by no means wish to a^t, as party pti^osesnave dene, 

.Aat England will nojt bf |>e]^|lted. by the migration of the Portu- 
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gue2e court $ but ine must contend, thgt sbe would Bave benefit¬ 
ed much more certainly and tnore speedily by a total emancipa¬ 
tion of the Brazilsj or some arrangement* not of conquest, but 
for securing an undivided and permanent influence to her in that 
quarter. It was for Buonaparte's interest, perhaps, that she 
should benefit to this limited extent, rather man that his plans 
should be obstructed in Europe. It was not for hit interest that 
she should obtain the mvich greater advantages of the other plan, 
merely that he might add one to the list of dte Iprinces whom he 
has sent a-wanderirig over fhe face of the with, and seize a few 
ships, as useless a» the fanr^Us Copenhagen hSTayyj .for which he 
has rejoiced to see his once proud aivd vii^uoiia tival Sacrifice her 
honour and her mfluence* He knows beittr the value <rf * thipsy 
colonies and wnfnirei,^ ' , 

Before leaving this branch of the sohject, we must be permit¬ 
ted to notice the f^eat absurt^fy of the ‘language which it has been 
so fashionable to hold re^ecti^ the * grandeur and magnijicettae * 
of the spectacle eidifbited by the emigrsn:i6n. This vain talk, for 
it is really nothing else, is iii no small degree hurtful in its con¬ 
sequences. It leads K tlm coanery to believe, that the tide has at 
length been turmd against Erahitie, and that giortous deeds may 
yet be performed by those who have no poijvCT to resist her ag¬ 
gressions. Men, prone to admire and to fancy things, discover 
somewhat wond^ttl hi the emi^tion of a who|e people; amd 
thoughtlessly compare it tO <^e resolution of the Adrians or tne 
Dnt 3 i, to .prefet libei^ eaile^ to slavery at Home. It is an 
ungrateful task to. dis^l. lbdi' pleating ill.udoAS; but we must 
really suggest, that dtere. was In the present case ns emigration 
of tne Portuguese people. . They smod quietly by, aim saw 
themselves handed, from die BraganaraS to tne Buonapartes, 
without any oth^ soKcitpde than dwfir reguhr a^^ very natural 
anxiety about the pi^'^ bre’adf 'IBey saw dieir sovereign and 
his court sail^wn dm and Crowded to die banks to see 

the sight, Just as tt^y would baye see a great whale 

speared, and aSrthey wllt aaklf^y witJ^ess the tdumpliai 

entry of wlu^Ver V^r What then are the 

* magnammqus’ jpailox^'^yki^se throat 

in this ct^iJiqry ? Why, the 

plain fact Muceji fb-diw^lfetotiap^ sends an army 

to deduoh^, p$<d»abty to impawn or 1dll,’ lhe Prince j and, he 
having tried: bb qdhost thde^vours td mt^e l^ p^ finds the 
army sdll adMeingii He'thwefoiw ks Pfmees do in such 
situationa, vdien they haW dqt the ts^dlspnoisUion to die in the 
last ditch, packs up his awls over atidi with his courtiers 
and favourites, and a pro]^ assortittent of monks and nuns, runs 

away 
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away to a placo of safety, there to wait until the storm should 
blow over. We are far from blaming him. He could have done 
no real good by remfinmg to bo swallowed up t-^but, let us not 
be compelled to venerate such heroum as this. To lutve remained 
with his subjects have prepared, not perhaps when tl^ dan¬ 
ger was just going to crush him, but beforehand, for his defence $ 
--<-to have roused his people, planted himself at their head, fought 
with them until he could no longer ^asp a sword, and then fal¬ 
len covered with wonnds, but unwtJhug to outlive, not his own 
greatness, but the liberties of his country ;-itlu8 would have enti¬ 
tled lum to the praises wluch have ptfeposU'rously been lavished on 
his prudent retreat; and would have justified us in bestowing on 
him some of the epith^ which we have idly been ^ving to one 
who preferred safely ruling over a few subjects in a distant settle¬ 
ment, to sharing the fortunes of the mass of his people, left a prey 
«to successful invasion. The best of it, however, is, that all this 
nonsense has been talked by the very men whose admiration of 
the King of Sweden’s he^kss but gallant teslstance knows no 
bounds} who used to sneer both at the emigration of the Bour¬ 
bons, and the frequent Sidiian trips of the Neapolitan Court; 
and whose utmost abuse was ever ready to fall upon whatever un¬ 
fortunate prince was compelled ^y repeated defeats to escape 
from destruction, by a tolerably fair treaty of peace with Franco. 
Surely, if there be any thing more< disgusting than the folly of 
our public measures, it is the childishness of our common talk; 
and, if signs of evil times were not to be found in great plenty 
among our acrioRs, we might well be frightened at toe ominous 
appearance of that eiFeminate license of tongue, norr become so 
habitual to the natives of this country. 

Instead of gazing with a stupid wondCT and delight at the 
flight of a feeble court and its selfirii attendants, from the pres¬ 
sing danger of losing their places, let us rather follow the ex¬ 
ample of Mr Ryiance, and endeavour to appreciate ihe probable 
consequences of a meaaure which, howi^er common^place and 
far removed fmm the sublime or herdlc 1st its motives, must 
certainly be attendedjmth efieett of no small rnomimt Mr Ry¬ 
lance appears to us wddojpt the most temperate and judicious 
mode of viewing this subject; neitlier undamlulng the benefits 
likely to result to this country from the establishment of an in¬ 
dependent government in the Bniriis, as some distinguiaiied per«> 
sons have betrayed rather i facrioua disposition to do, nor fool¬ 
ishly exaggerating those advantages, as the multitude have done, 
who viewed Brazil as a compensation for die loss of the Conti¬ 
nent, As for Mr Lin^m, he says not one word upon this, the 
most important part of the question} and, professing to answer 
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Mr Ryhnce’e pamphlet, contrhres to avoid (ouchmg that discus¬ 
sion which occupies above half of it. He makes a few remarks 
upon some very immaterial e^tpressions in Mr Rylance’s account 
of Brazil; and signifies his great,contempt of that gentleman’s 
advice to England to procure the abolition of the Brazil slave- 
trade. He abuses the party who have brought about that event 
in England^thottgh he regards it in its pro^r light, of a most 
wise and virtuous meaiute; and then canc^udes his tract with 
expressing his belief^ that hv has been answeriag a work which 
* is little read, and still less *aiked of. ’ We smdl here, there¬ 
fore, leave our two authors, and pursue the remaining part of the 
discussion alone ;~Hsgreeing in the nain wid) Mr*Rylance, tliough 
without confining our attention to the' topics taken up by him, 
or adopting the arrangement which he has chosen. We shall, 
however, clear the way for ourselves, by extracting from Mr Ry¬ 
lance’s tract a passage of considerable merit, containing an enu¬ 
meration of some particulars wlych we do not ourselves intend 
to touch upon, but which are of sufficient importance to require 
being kept in view in the other parts of the inquiry. 

* A fruitfiil fource of vexation and difegreement is ready to fpring 
from this union of the hoofe of Bragaoza with our South American 
projects. Either his colonies will hnbibe that unnatural and ftraoge 
diflike to the mother country which America fiiowed to England ere 
the revqltedt and thus refufe him a fettleiuent, or they will warmly 
efpoufe bis caufe. 

< If they be difpoied to revolution, no chance is left us of aggrandize¬ 
ment in America but conqueft; and, if they efpoufe his caufe, we are 
bound to treat them in alt refpedb as an io(tependent people. Here let 
It be remembered, tlutt among all our well known fchemes for fubduing 
South Ahterica, or at lea^f eftablilhing a commercial intercourie with 
that Peninfula, one meal^ was conftantly fuggeftedwe muft urge 
the SpaniOi colonies to throw off the yohe and affert their independence. 
We have therefore to proceed on this nu^ty enterprize with the cap 
of liberty in one hmid, and the crown of Forti^pieze defpotUm in the 
other. Whilfi we rivet the his colonies to our ally, we 

fow the feeds of dUaffsdloD and itlimtion in those of his European 
neighbours. Are ucd tlw governments of Spam and Portugal twin fif. 
ters in tyranny and per^roption ? Will not an exhortation to the Spa- 
ni(h fettlementatolhake off thrir chains, be in effed a Ubel on,tbe crown 
and dignity of the Prinoe Regent f Will not his fubjeds in Brazil be 
roofed mto adiott by theie mcaiuei% Iboatt riian by any patriotic exer- 




< It w 31 reipure ^ invention of a Madsiavcl to devife a line of po¬ 
licy to aafwer theie contradidory purpoies* No fqheme, no projed 
appears Ib full of peril aad difficulty as this of freeing South America. 
If we take the fa&ft path, and leave the Comt of Liffion to manage &r 
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themfelmy there h tvety to Wieve^ ihtt they will retifew the 
trade to F^tigal atid rnive their iriatioos of unity with France* For 
befbie they left Europe^ they feembd to he festued with that epideiiuc 
dread of Enghfti alllasoe which is £b genend among the mtions of the 
Coatioent; atn! they wfll douhtleli endewnmr to do without it aa foon 
as they <an» This ftr^g yw^udiee a^nfl; Eagland daily game ground; 
and on a review of ^ate oecnrrenf^s* it is hard to tell whether we or the 
French take mod pams h) propag^mg ju 

* Of one thing n* lead we may be fore. Eonaparte wifi empby all 
his talent for iningtie to outwit us ia tlisii aa he doet m every other af- 
tair t and our mini^tm have yet to ihow that they can be a match for 
him. We have bafo balkd, both in warlare and in negotiation, in the 
itioft tinacconntable and complicated way s our adVerfary has uniformly 
put us upon that hnc of condudi, which, whHe we thought it counterad- 
ed his views, cileiftuafiy feconded them} making at the fame time our 
enemies defpiCe US, «nu making enemies of our ^nds. 

* Thus, on a review of the probable conftK^uences of the Portugoeze 
emigration, it appears thnt we are not to expe^ much immediate advan¬ 
tage from that meafure* The piclent ftate of Brazil—the neceffity for 
abolifhing the Save tiadtf—the ienovatiems and changes attending the 
eftabhihment of the antient feat of government in one of its colonies—the 
profped of long and ruaious wars in ^ath America—and the mtngues 
of the French to deftroy our new aUiance—are aU lionfiderations which 
ihottid caution us agamft fpecuktiag too deeply On the chance of a re¬ 
viving commerce. ’ p. 57—6«x 

i; The iir{t conrideraiion which muft firike every one who at¬ 
tends to this fnbje^t ihat the chau|i;e of political fituation 
which Brazil has now capericnced, wifi bSid immediately, though 
llowly, ro atigmeot its refourres; and, in general, to improve its 
condition* Although the pernicious j^dHce of exclufive compa¬ 
nies which cramped thd trade of molt <Aer colonies, never ma- 
trriafiy injured ^ofe of Bortitgal, a tnodop^ In favour of the 
mother country, j& rigorous as that of aoF European fettlement, 
has from the iiegianing checked the growth of the forge and fer¬ 
tile country which we are now eoutempfotir^ the whole fupplj 
of its wants, and the fale'ol all its Wto engrofied, witn 

the mofi exclufion of kfi compeefoots^ by the merchantB of 

Liibon and ^Oporto: and it imfbrtgaglriy' lutopencd* that thofe 
who would m this malKiec permit no sfiiftaiace to be afford¬ 
ed the coloppi were, lefs than any other fibuotry in Europe, capable 
of aiding it lUonopOl^ of the fupply atm export of 

North America by England, thoa^ ik eonfidenibly cheriuri the 
OTowthof thofe colonies, proved a Widdydiffeieiit e0e€t from the 
facne meafure when adopted by PottugdL * England oould fumifli 
nearly every thing that America required} and confume, and pro- 
cure a market for all that fhc produced. Portugal, on the contrary^ 
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could only fupply her colony by firft buying from other countries, • 
and could take but a fmall portion of its produce for her own ufe. 
Add to this, that her monopoly was in eveif refped much more 
rigoroully forced* A very diSfrent efie£t inuft therefore re- 
fult from the transference of the Government to Braeil, from any 
thing that followed the el^abUlhment of American independence 
in lySgt The weight of the old fyilei^ .vas much greater, and 
its renuwal muft afford mo'r t'cii It U giving the new govern¬ 
ment but very little cred't for wifdom, to prefame that they will 
throw open the commerce of the country to all foreign (lates* 
Brazil will now be fupplied wiih forei^-*! goods as cheap as North 
America,—will have as wide a market for its own produce. 
More of the former will be confumed, and more of the latter raif- 
ed. The progrefs of uealth will be attended with proportionate 
improvement to its cufbomers; at the head of whom, England 
muft neceifarily ftand, whethc*r ihe obtains any exeluHve favour , 
from the new government, or trnfts whpUy to ner natural fuperi- 
ority in manufactures and trade. 

2. But, from the view to which we are thus kd by the theory 
of the fabje£i, there are certain material dedudions to be made 
in pra^ice. The cobny of Bnizil has, no doubt, been confider- 
ably ftunted by the monopoly of the mother country*, but a pretty 
extenfive contraband ^ade is known to have been eftablifned in 
both the Spanifh and rortugueze (ettlements, almoft with tjhe re¬ 
gularity of a legitimate commerce. Thofe colonies were fupplied 
to a conliderable amount with foreign commodi ies, ho*-!} from. 
Europe dired, and riirough the *ttedium of the Weft Indiaa 
iflands, which formed convenient mtrepSts of fmuggllngi and, 
by the fyftematic connivance of the public fun^tonaries, even iu 
times of war, carried im extenlive dealings with the Southern Con¬ 
tinent. It may ^ive fome notion of the regularity with which 
thefe proceeding^r were conduced, if we mention a fadt well 
known in the madufadluring towns of this country. The ware- 
houfes of perfons 4 >rgriy engaged in the trade to the Spaniih Main 
are generally filled with Bntifti manufad^ures, made up, not in 
bales, but in (mail parcels, frei^uently with the SpaniOi mark 
imitated upon the ctwer. Thefe are deftined to be carried conve- 
mently un^ the or in the wide fieeves, or among tlie pet¬ 
ticoats, or in varioua parts of the garments of the Spaniards, who 
d^ofik to the water-fide to pnrehafe the goods which our trading 
vefiids, hovering on the forbidden coaft, contrive, every now and 
t!^, to land, ic fpite of the guarda-coftas. If this circumftance, 
the ample returns in filver known to be made by the traffic in 
qjoeftioni proves clearly, that the monopoly cramps to a great de« 
^e the %>ply of thole people, it at loaft (hows as plainly, that 
VOL* sn. »o. 23. fome 
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• ftjme fortr of retipiedy is provided for’ the and a a>afideraye 
TclVef admifliftered, notwithjftandiiig the ylgtlance of the ^joiTWi-., 
ment. Partly in the faipe tnaniier, and partly fhrdt;^~ihe.3^paf»fii 
provinces, thus fnpptied, the Brazilians have heei) acctiftoiaed to 
receive cpohderahle of contraband goods. The, extent ol 
this fupply happens tb'be fc^iown to ns % TOme rehia^able 
It frequently has come otjt ip evidence 'before! opr prize courts, iSiat 
EngUfli manufaflnres have been ,fcn6wn occallonally to (fell dieStper 
in BuenOs Ayres, and* Odier Spani(l;L tow'iis in America, than ip 
London* ; It is too wcH teipwn to cVeiy man who lias 'livH to , 
W'itnefs the difgraccfjul expedition w.hlch lately failed in thofe parts^ 
that a prodigious glut was produced in the market by a nioderate 
increafe of the fhippitnts lent thither. We have been informed, ■ 
iippn very good authority, that articles of Britilh raanufaciure 
i»ave been fold m Lifhon and Oporto, after coming from Rio 
' Janeiro, cheaper than they could be procured from England di¬ 
rt^ i and Sb George Staunton reniarked, many years ago,, that 
the fhgps ill, JBrazil were crowded 4}uhe full Or Britifh jgoods, 
which fold at moderate prices. We are ‘far from faying, that 
tliefe particulars prove that Brazil was' .always fimpHed in abun¬ 
dance with foreign edmmodities; ftiUlefr do we lay, that the glut 
juft alluded to, was the ordinary ftate of the market. But we do 
tontend, that the evidence afforded by fucbfa£ts, proves diftinfl- 
ly the abfurdity of fuppofing tliat the ttiaricfet was always exceed¬ 
ingly underftoefeed j becaufe fucli, a glut as we have been de- 
feribing, never could Occur .at all in a market fo cireumftanced. 
Now*, what Brazil got before, wasfupplted by us, either regularly 
through Portugal, or by this contraband. It is otwy, .therefore, 
the di^erence TOfween the precarious and die more regular and 
conftant fupply of our goods, tliat can in the ^yefent qpeftion be 
frt down; to die, ^feount of the emigration. 

3. A of nearly equal importance must now be made^ 

on accent 4^'the loss yhich we must sustain .from the occupa¬ 
tion of PortUj^l by Frai^e. Instead of supplymg l^h mother 
country and i^ny, as used to do, Wifli ajfmpst the wb^ <4 
the manufafeioTed articles c|Phtmed by the fiamep, we. shah tiow 
only abpply ^ colony ^. so th^t a considerable fmidfediate in*^ 
crease of consbinpdon'must take place In the' Araiks fxmi die 
tevoIntion.tiij4ef discusabn, ini order^ only, t^ indemn^ ds, fw 
the loss of the Portwiezc marked mth that 

has been attended, ’ courw of our tm^e wldi Pq:^gjd U9^ 
to be this—We did not ,want :a'gnat of prodn^^ 'be*' 

cause nuf own colonies; fntni^heci ne^ ' the Same" articles;]^ 

We sent our hardware and w^^s tb Pot^gal, for bo^ the 
fOMan and Amefican itiarket.' Pmhlgal pam us for ^]bole4 
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partly itt J^zil prochu^j 4 ntt chiefly in trinesy $alt, Bcc. her own 
European produce^ She4hen received payment from her colony»< 
in the produce which she wanted for her own consumption } $o 
that ^e English inatiufacturer was enabled to sell his goods both 
to Portugal and to BrazU, 'because the FortU|ueze consumed the 
produce of dieir own colonies. But now this trade is at an end. 
Ihe-sugar and cotton cf Brazil can no longer go to Lisbon, to 
pay the owner irmeyards for sending out out manufactures; 
nor can the wines of Portugal come here to pay us for send- 
ing those manufactures thither. Then how are we to be repaid, 
it may be asked, for those manufactures which^ notwithstand¬ 
ing tne emigration, we stili send out, ?iz. to Brazil direct f 
Ihis forms a separate head of account, and leads to a new limi¬ 
tation of the wide prospect of mercantile gains, hitherto so fondly 
entertained. 

4 . The only conceiVIhle mode of paying for our goods in tlie 
new order of things, is by shipments of Brazil produce. This 
consists cliiefiy in sugar and cotton, with some dyeing woods 
and stufls, and gold. The gold, and some of the cotton, will 
still be word) taking in return; but not the sugar. The glut 
of that article, in ^ery comer of the world, is too well known, 
and too severelj felt, to make it necessary that we should dwell 
upon it. We nad an opportunity lately of explaining the subject 
pretty fully*; and the uhole statement, then made, i^ to the point 
in the present inquiry. The Brazil sugars cannot be taken in 
payment of our ^oods; they are a mere drug; they can in no 
degree whatever aid us in trading with the, new monarchy. In 
other words, the great staple of the country is quite useless in 
trade. Nor is it to any considerable amount that cotton can sen''e 
our purpose. We' already get nineteen parts in twenty of the 
cotton used in our manufactures, from North, America and our 
own colonies; only a trifling portion of it comes from Brazil. 
Tet, without any considerable importation from thdlice, the sup- 
pi^ ha^' always been svdScient for the demand; and, of bte, a 
fall of p rice has indicated, that there were symptoms of a glut in 
this atnclC^ Zs \irell as in other West Indian produce. If the 
whole cottdh of Brazil is at once thrown into our market, it will 
be as useless as sugar. We ^ nearly enough already. . In other 
words, fhe second staple of Brazil is next to useless for the pur¬ 
poses of our commerce with that country; and to talk of sfhrh 
ti^ng c^ijectS as the woods, 'dyei. would be mere waste of 
tint^,' afdb disposing of those things which form ninety-nine 
pa(ir^;in a hisndred.Ox the whole produce of the colony.. It is 
jfwimti, therefo^, that notlimg short of a complete change in 

ti^Vatidn Of Brazil, or an unintmupted communication be- 

R SJ twesu 
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tween tJiat province and Portugal, can enable ns to trade to anj 
considerable amount with' its iiihabitanti. It is equally evident, 
that, even if the communication! were restored, we should receive 
the produce of Portugal round about by Braail, instead of getting 
it direct from the place of growth, as foimerly. So that 
be the whole difTCrence produced by the revolution, upon the ttade 
which we have hitherto carried on with Portugal and her colo¬ 
nies, in so far as the returns of that traihc are concerned; and, 
taking the most favourable supposition that can be made, we 
shall receive the bulk of our returns circuitously, whieh used to 
come directly} and we shall get tlutt lesser portion directly, 
which used to cotne rcmnd about. 

If, on the other hand, peace is restored, and the separation 
of Brazil from Portugal nnally sealed,, we are led to another, 
and somewhat more favourable view of our case. 

5.r In this iituationof thii^s, the trade between Brazil and Por¬ 
tugal bemg reedablifiied, but left to its natural a>urfe, only fo 
much Brazil produce wiH go thither as Portugal may require, and 
the overplus of the produce of Portugal, beyond what Brazil may 
require, will come to il^gland dire£l, both in payment for goods 
fent from hence to Portugal, and in payment of articles fent to 
Brazil; but which, not obtaining a price in Brazil produce, muff 
be paid for by the export of that produce to Portugal. The for¬ 
mer ftate of ‘things will therefore be wholly reftored, with this 
only difference, that we ihall get the Brazil, produce dire^l from 
thenre, and fend our goods direfl thither. . The other branches of 
the trade in which England, Portugal and Brazil have been con- 
ne^ed together, will fubfift entirely upon the ancient footing. 
But if peace fhall continue, and if tolerably wife and liberal views 
regulate the domefttc policy of the new government, the increafe 
of the culture in Brazil, and the proportional increafe of demand 
for Britifh goods, mufl be produ&ive of the moft benebci^ con« 
fequenees to\iiir manufacturing ai^ trading interefts. The pro¬ 
duce moft adapted to the (bfie of our mark^s, will, of couHTe, be 
raifed, and we fhall have'a wt^and increafing Beld of eommetClal 
intercourfe opened to us; which being placed far beyond the 
reach of Eitrcpean pc^ities, may be more fuvely relied i^n as our 
own, than any of the nearer channels of employment. This ilowly 
mcreadng and remote advantage, he mull; be a blind or a fa&ious 
ptfiitician not to perceive. 

In this fenfe, and with thdte Mmitations, we may rationally view, 
m the confequencees of > the Fortugneze emigration, a balamce to 
, the (ucceffes of our inveterate enemy in Europe, mighty and un¬ 
interrupted as thofe have been. It is not for the pitrpofe de¬ 
preciating them, or of daikening this profpet^, that we have enr> 

tered 
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tereH into tlie preceding detdl; but with the view of (Iripptng off 
the faliie colours which have, for interefted ends, been ftudiouily 
call upon the fubjedl; and of warning the country againll once 
inore falling a prey to the difeafe of hepe, which, in this climate, 
feems at once to be epidemical and incurable i although we are 
‘fuTTOunded on all hands wi:)b tbe powerful antidote of perennial 
difappointment,, It is in order to lend our feeble aid towards fur* 
nifhing a preventive, in the.pr^?nt crifisj bo a tnalady fb extenfively 
hurtful, tnat we have gone threughthe particulars of the preceding 
review Stand proved—not that Brazil is nothing*—nor yet that it 
will not prove highly and permanently beneficial to Enghnd,—but 
that the unmediatc effe^s of the emigration mull' he, upon the 
wholes rather hurtful than advantage^rus *, that many years muft 
elapfe before they can be very importiuit y that lhall moil 
uffurcdly be bitterly deceived, who expefl to find in this new king¬ 
dom any cotnpenfatimi for the lofies which we are daily fuff-ring 
in every other quarter of the globe ; and that the confummation 
lof public folly will be that of this nation, if it fhall affume a more 
haughty and warlike pofbire towards other powers, from a reli¬ 
ance on die benefits of its new American connexion* 
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The Prerogatives of the Bar difcoffed* or itf LfCentfOnfiiefs 
id a Letter to W. Oarrow £fq. By Thtnoas 3 ^ 

A Letter to Mr Thomaa Hague, coouiioin|| ibmd Critical Rtimarkt 
on his Letter to W. Garrow, Eiq. is. 

An AbHdgerttehi Of the Law of Nifi Prtus; containing the Dect- 
fioDs down Co Trinity Term, 1S07. By Wiliiam Setwyn, Jun. £fq. of 
Ltncoin*8-Inn, Barrifter. Part DLL los. 6d. 

The Principles and Law of Tithing, illufttated by References to the 
moft leading add recedt Tithe Cafes. By F. Flowdeo, Efq. Barrifter. 
Royal Bvo. 16s. 

A Treattie on the Law of DiRrefles. By James Bradley, of Lig* 
eoln*8-Inn. 8vo. ys. 6d. boards. 

Reports of Cafes argued and ruled at Nifi Prids, in the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Comteon Pleas, from Michaelmas Term, 48 George 
HI. 1807, to Hilary Term, 48 George HI. 1808. By John Camp¬ 
bell of LincoloVInn, Efq. VoU 1 . Part I. 6 b. 

A S*arement of the Ewdence and Arguments of Council before the 
Committee of the Houfe of Commons on the Controverted Eledlion of 
Saluiih. By Samuel Caipeater^ Efq. Barrthcr'at Law. 6d. bds. 

MSDicma. 

A PraOtical Treattih on Stridtures gnd Hifeafes the ProfUte 
Gland, &.C. See, By T. M. Caton. as. 

Remarks on the Reform of the Pharmaceutical Nomenclature, and 
particularly or that adopted'tiy the Edhdstngh Odlege, as. 

Remarks on the Pumlent Opf^thalmy, which hgs iatciy been Epideini. 
cal in this Country. By James Ware, Surgeon, F. R. 8. as. ftwed. 

A PraAical Treatife on t)ie Radix Rhataniw^nr Rbataoy Root} to 
which are added, Direftions for the Hie of Obe Fhtiffphate and Oityphof- 
pfaatc of Iron in CancveroiM ARo^iods.*’ * By Rudianl Reece, M. X>. at* 

A Letter to Sir Jofeph Banlts, Bart. F* R. Bi on the Caufes and Re¬ 
moval of the prevaitiilg Hi^ntenti, {mperfs^toh^ mid Abufes in Me- 
d'cine. By IhomsA Beddoes, M. 

The Mufcular MotloUi of the Human Body. By John Barclay, 
M. D. Ledlurer pn Atttimaiy. dvo. tas* 

The Principles dP Surgeiy. By jfohA Bell, SniBrnm. VoU IlL 
.foyal 4to. al. as. < % k * 

' A Treatife on Pulmonary Confumption. By James Sanden^ M. B*. 
Edinburgh. Svo. 8s. 6d. boards. * ’ 

' Medical Reports of Cafes and Expertmertts, with Obfervattoos, ehiaf* 
ly derived from Hofpital Fra<^tce. ^ S. A. Bardfley^i M* £)• ^ 
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MIUTA&V. 

The Army Lift for the Year 1808 . By Authority of the Wtr OL 
fiCe* SrOa . 

The Coaftroaion of feveni Syftem* of foruftaitwii. i wl. 8 w. 
and a ^dome of Plates. Folio. By Profeffor Ltmdinaan, of the Royal 

Military Academy, Woolwich, lou. ^_ 

A correa and welUothenticated Aecouai; ^ the Swoder of Co* 
oeohaffca. By an Oficer employed ia the Britiih Strrice. v . 

A Memoir 00 the Nattona! l>«fieooe« By F. BiriA, Gaptata of 

the Royal Eogineen. 3^ . . . . ' r 

Statcmenta iriatiog to Me> lute^ adopted thsriog the pveleat Wa«^ for 
the Augmeoutioo of the Military T?oroe of the Country^ periooa to 
the iotiSdu^on of the §yftem of Reproitiiig for Set rice doriog a Tetaa 

Suggeftioni for Enroffiog and Training 500,000 Mea, for nndenog 
the Militia complete, providing an AogmentatiaQ of aO,OQO Man for 
the Line, and raifing the Supplies for the total Expendhiire j with s 
comparative View of the exiftiog and preceding Syftenw of onr Military • 
Eftabliftiment. By Samuel Bridge, on the Half Pay aa Captrin of the 
8 xd Regiment, as. 6 d. 

MtscELaaaaoiis. 

Pradical and Philofophical Principles of makii^ Malt, in which the 
Effii^y of the Sprinkling Syftem is contraftcd wHb *lhe Hertfordfliire 
Method. By John Rcyno)dfoo. 8 vo. las. Sd. boards. 

The Royal Jnftiftcation; addreffed to hk R. H. the Duke of Qa- 

Kncc. By a Peer, , ^ «. 

The Cafe of Mr Pocock, of the Duke dF Comberhmdk Sba^ Shoot¬ 
ers, whofe Eleaion to a Captaincy was fet afidc by the Conarittce. ts. 

Proceedings under a Writ of Inquiry, iaaa Action between the Eail 
of Elgin and Robert Fergufon, Efo. , 

A few Curfory Remarks on Mr Twiaing’a Letter to the Omirnuui 

of the Eaft India Company. ^ 1 . . 

A Letter to a Member of the prefent Parimmeot, on toe Artides of 
Charge againft Marquia WeSelley, srhirit have heeO' kid before the 
Moti&e of Commons* By Xi*. D» Camphril, Efq. 

The Reafooer, No. L By John Boo^ « 

Edwy and Elgiva $ and Sir Evtimri^s* Two Tries. ^ By the Rev. 
Robert BUod. SnlallSvo. yi^bottoA « „ „ „ 

The Elementt of the Hebrew Laagoagef Parts. By H. 

Honvitz. 8 « 0 . 5 ** ^•*‘d** . 

Ia Floret Efoanok i or Sriect Pafteges 10 Prile.' Extracted fram 

the rooft cdkbrated Spanifo Aetoors, anoient and modern, lamo. 

Cl. bcHind. ’ . ’ 

^ The Eloqutoce of the Briiiih Senate j hemg a Sriectioa of the beft 

Speeches of the moft diftingnifoed fo the &itifo Pariiament, 

fr<^ the Reign of Charles I. to the preWat Time. By Wdliam Hax- 

litu 8 va. a vri. ih is. boards. 

A Short Addwfs to the Primate of all Ireltod, itecommendatory Of 
fome Commatirion or ModiAcatioa of 4 hc Tithes of that Country. > By 
(h^ Rev. 



A familiar Treatife on Pcrfpcctrv<», defitTnei for Ladies, and thofc 
wJib arc trsacquantM mth the FtiodipleB of Optics and Geointetry. 
By W. Daniel, ys. - 

. Btrictnres on Subjtett ehkHyt relatii^ to tUe Eft^'flied Religion and 
the Clergy, in tiro Xkefttcns 'to bis Patron. By a Ckrgymae. je. 6d. 

Facts are Siubborn Things; a Letter to ^eof Wala. By 
Nathaniel Je6Fcry8. 46. 

A Letter to John Scott Waring, £iq. in Rtfntation of bis ** Ob^ 
iervatioQs on the Prefeitt State of the £aft India Company; ” with 
Strictures on his illiberal and unjuft Conduct towards the Miffionaries ill 
India. 2a 

hns and Ootr caHtd to an Account ; or, the Wrath of John Bull. 
2». fid. ^ 

An EITay on the Influence of Marriage on Health. 3s. fid. 

Tales of tlie Pitflions ) in which is attempted an IlluAration of their 
Efl'ects bn'^the Human Mind. By George Moore. Sro. pd. 

A Second Lettaar to Mr Whitbread ; containing Obfervations on Ids 
Bill for the Eflahlilhmcnt of Parochial Scliools in South Britain. By 
^ba Bowk^ Efq. 3s. 6d. 

Obferrations on the American Treaty; in Eleven Letters, gs. fid. 
Memorials of Nature and Art, colleded on a Journey through Great 
Sritain In the Tears 1802 and 1B03. By C. A. Gotlieb Goede. 
Trtnflated from the German by Thomas Home. 3 vol. fmall 8vo'. 
ifis. fid. boards. 

A Letter to the King on the State of the Eftaldifhed Church of 
England, is. fid. 

A lew CMbfervatiomI mi the prefent State dP the Nation ; in a Letter 
to hie Grace the Duke of Bedford. By the Rev. T* Randolph, D. D> 
38 . d<l< 

An Inquiry into certab vulgar C^bions concerning the Catholic 
Inhabitiftts^ and the Antiguiti^ of Ireland. By the Rev. J. Miber, 
D- D. F. S. A. 5s. boards. 

A brief Statement of the prefent Syftem of Tithes b Ireland, with a 
Plan for i.s liRproeetnent. By J. Mi^n. is, fid. 

Studies, Sacred and PhiIof«phic. hvo. 93 . 

The Trial of Mrs Gregfon for Adtdtery with bsr Coachman, js* 
Troth Error contnifleS ; in a Letter to a young Gentkman, in 
Anfwcr to his Apology for joining the Methodtlls. is. fid. 

Tl^ New Cy«Iapi|Mia, or Univerfal Dt^bnary of Arts, Scieoces, 
and Literature. BpAbraham Rees, D.D. F. R. S. Part XVIIl. .. 

A Fkm to prevenifc all Cbaritahle Donatbns for 'the Bepeht of the 
Poor, in Eojg^d and Waks^ from Lofs, Emhez^bent, Mtfappiica- 
tbn. Fraud, and Abufe. By William Beckwith, Efq. 7s. fid. boards. 

Ledriires on the frulf Eminent Englith Poets. By J^cival Stock- 
dale. 2 vol. 8vo. iL IS. a 

A Letter to Jofeph Lancafter* on the Subjefii of* hia Le^re deliver¬ 
ed in the Town Hall of Cambridge, Feb. j 8. 1808,, fid, . . ' 

A Reply to a Criried and h^thly Reviewer, in lyhich, is;infrrted 
Euler’s Demonftration of the Binomial Theorem. By AbcakmiijilUK 
bertfon^ D. D. F. R. S. Saviliaa Profe| 3 br of Qeoaieti^', fid. ^r , 



Obfervations on Sedu£kion» and the evS Con&quences attending it. Bf 
Mary Smith, a Pemlient, lata ^ the Magdaten HofpitaL lamo. la. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Manners and Cuftoms of Xioncbti, during the 18^ 
Century, with a ]|^mew of the State of Society in 1807. To which 
are adikd, a Sketch of the l>aiDeftic and Ecaefiaftical Architedture, 
and of the various Improvemeota hi the MetropoMs. By Jhuncs Peil^ 
Malcolm, F. S. A. 2I. zS. 

Poggio Bracciolini Horehtini Dial(%ii81 an Senf fit TJscof ducenda ? 
Circa an. 1436 confcripta; liunc prinaiim typib mandat us, et Fublici 
Juris fafttts. Edente Gulielmo Shepherd. 48. 

Tipper's Trial of General Whitelocke. 8vo. 5a. 

The Trial of .General Whitelocke, taken in ShcHtdiand by Mr Gti<t 
ney. a vol. 8vo. tl. is. 

Elements of Geognofy j being Vol. III. and Part H. of the Syftem 
of Mineralogy. By Robert Jamefon, Regius ProfefTor of Natural Hif. 
tory, and Keeper of the Mufeum in the Univei^y of Edinburgh. 8vo, 

lOS. 

The Lady's Econonucal Affiftant; or the Art of cutting out and 
making the moft ufeful Articles of wearing Apparel. By a JLady. 
4I0. 12s. 

Anrhropologia, or Diflertations on the Form and Colour of MaiK, 
with Incidental Remarks. By Thomas Jarrold, M. D. il. is. 

natural history. 

The Natural Hiftory of Britiih Fifhes. By £. Denovaiv, F. Lii S. 

5 vol. 8 to. loL los. 

NOVELS. 

Letters from a Portuguese Nun to an OfScer in the Frt^nch Atmy. 
Tranflated by W. R. Bowles', Efq. 

Tales of former Times, altered from the old Englilh Metrical Ro. 
mances. By A. St John. 2 vol. 9B. 

The Royal Legend, a Tale; in which are detailed the Charafte^s hf 
Bardolph, Lupo, Waldon, and other daugeroua Companions for a 
Prince. 58. boards. 

The Mafter Paifion, or the HilUiry of Frederick Beaumont. 4 vot 

J^S. j 

William de Mootfort, or the l^ilian Heirefs. By Agfifce. Mufgrave, 

3 vol. i2mo. ijs. 

Le l)uc de Lauzun, Roman Hifiorique, contenant pluiSeurs Anec¬ 
dotes du R^ne de Louis XIV. et faifant la fuite*de la Ducheffe de la 
Valliere. Par Madame de Genlis. a vol. lamo. 

The Banks of the Wye, or Two Summers at Clifton. 4 vol. i8b. 
The Red Tiger, or Truth will out. . 2 vol. 9s. 

The Fatal Vow, an Hiftorical Romande. - By Mr Latham. 2 vol. 9$, 
The Myfterious Gentleman Fanner, or the Difguifea of Love. By 
Mt Corry. 3 voL 136. 6d. 

TYid Exilea of Erin. By MTs Gunning, 3 vol. 13s. 6d. 

The Wild Irilh Boy. 3 vol. I2s., • 

The Unknown, or the Northern Galfery. By F. Lathom^ Efq. . 
gxoL 18a. 

The ]>eaiQ. 8vo. 3s. 
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POSTRr. 

Tke Satires of Juvenal i tranOated and iUnftrated by Francis Hodgfoo, A- M* 
Ftnyal 4to. a1. fjnard<. 

Exoduv, an Epic Ptxni, in Thirteen Books. By Charles Hoyle, A, M. 9c. boards. 

llie Rcfurrc£lion ; a Poem. Bv John Stewart, Elq. Small 8vb. 7s. hoards. 

The Poetical and Dramatic Wi»ks of the late General Burgoyne; to which is pre« 
£xed. Memoirs of the Ahtlior. a tj!. 12s. Large paper, xSs. 

The Minilrcl, Book III.; being a Continuation of Dr Beattie’s Poem. 4to. 6s. 

Richmond Hill, a Oefrriptive and Bi(h>rical Ppem, illaftrative of the principal 
.Oti§pAs viewed from that Eminence. By the Author of Indian Antiquities. 4to. 
II. (5. Iioards. 

Juvenile Poems. By Thomas Romney Robinibn. 5s. boards. 

The PcKins of OlBdA', in the Original Gaelic, with a Litwal TranBatiqn into Latin, 
By the late R. Macfarlan, A. M. ; with aDiliertation on their Authenticity, by Sir 
J<din Sinclair, Bart- and a TranOation from the Italian of the Abbe Celarotti’s Dil^ 
iertation on the Controverfy refpedting the Authenticity of Offian; with Notes, and 
a Snpplemental Ellay By John MacArthur, LL- D. 3 vol. royal 8 vo. 3I. as. 
Large paper, 3I 13s. 6d. 

.The Rnr^ EnthufiaA, and other Poems. By Mys M. H. H^y. 8vo. jos. 6d. 

The Fall of Cambria. By Jolcph Cottle. 2 vol. foolfcap 8vo. 14.S. 

Jj'Ircnide, Odi Anaerfontiche, di Silvio Ircoo, P A lamo, 7.s. ■ 

A ColiciTiion of Songs, Moral, Sentimeotal, lniltu6livc, and Amufing. SeK-cied 
And verHedby thrPev. JamesPlumptre, M. A. Fellow of Clare Hail. Vol. III. 7s. 

Who i.s John Bull ' or a Poetical Definition of oiir National Appellation. By an 
Englilhman. n. <6d. 

Marmion, a Tale of Fit^den Field, in Six Cantos. By Walter Scott, Eliq. 4to 
xl. 11s. 6d. 

Virtue and Innocence, Is. 

‘ The Wat'.r King’.s Levee, or the Gala of the Lake. x8s. coloured; Iis. plain. 

PHILOLOGV. 

All ..tymological Diflionary of the Scottiih l.angnage. By John jamiefon, D. D- 
F-llow of the Royal Society 0} Edinburgh, and of tlte Society of the Antiquaries ot 
Scotland. 2 vol. 410, 4I. 4$. 

Latium Redivivum, or :i i'rcatife on the Modern Vft of the Latin Language, and 
the Prevalence of the ficiich. T.> which is added, a Specimen of the I.atin Lan¬ 
guage, accomm.jdated to hlodcrn Uic. By the liev. Samtui Seyer, A* M. 8vo. 
4s. M. boai’i^s. 

rouTics. 

Military and Political Confideralions relative to Great Britain and her Oriental Co¬ 
lonies. By Major-General Sir G,B>;!^hhwatteBoughton, Bart. 8vo^ 20$. fid. boards. 

The Pr^.,t State of the Britlfc ConAHution lUulirated 4s. 

A Collcfti.in of State Papers relative to the Dbnilh and RulHan Wars, with Pxf' 
£atory Remaiks. as. fid. 

ConliJerations on theCanfts, OhjefiVs, and Confequcnces of the prefent War, and 
on the Expediency, or the Dangu of Peace with France. By William Rofcoe, £%. 
as. fid. 

A Difcourll' on the tn e Charafiicr of our late Procetdingajn the Baltic, js. 

The chief Caufc of .the Misfortunes of £pro|>e from X789 to 2807. Tcanilated 
from the French of M. dc Lilk, by George Skene, Elq. is. fid. 

A Letter to the Governors, Legifiators, and Proprietors oi Plantations in tb^ % i- 
tiih Weft India Jilands. By the Right Rev. Beilby Forteus, D D. Biihop of Lonr 
don. as. 

An Inquiry into theCaui^and Conl^uences of the Continental Alienation; being 
*,Second Pait to an Inquiry’ into the State of the Nat^n... ja, 

A Deience of the P^itiops for Peace picfentcd to itie EegiHature. By Jol«ph 
JJanlbn, i.fq. is. 

A Political Sketch ofJ\irerica. as. 

. A Summary View of. trie R i,'hts and Claims of the Roman CathoHcs of treiand. ts. 

A Sketch of the Cauict n’lJ Couirquenccs of the late Etnigratioti to Itie Bra?!:;, 
jls. fcwtd. ..' 
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A Refutation of the Charges brought againft the Marqnis Wdlefley, on Account 
of hie Conduct to the Naltoh of Oude. By J. Brand Lfq. 3s. 6d. 

An EBay on the Duty, Means, and Confluences, of introducing the Chriflian 
Religion amongfl the Nativ^^ inhabitants cri'' the Britifh Dominions in the Eaft. By 
J. W. Cunningham, M. A. $*, 

A Sketch of the State of Ireland, 7aft and prdent. as. 6d. 

Refledions on the Peace between Ruiiia and '‘^rance. za. 

Orders in Council; or, an Exatnination of the JufKce, Legality, and Policy of thc 
aew Syllem of Commercial Regula'ions- ts. tewed. 

TiiEoicor. 

The Dodrine of the Greek Article, appiieJ to the Criti ifm and Illuftratioa of 
thc New Teftament. By T. F. Middleton, A. M. 8vo, 14s. 

An Expolitioo of the HtAorical Writings of the New Teftameut, with Refteftions 
fubjoined to each SeAion. By the Rev. Timothy Kendrick. 3 vol. Svo. al. as. 
The Manual of Prophecy. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker. 3s.- 6d. 

Four Sermons, occafioned by thc fudden Death of the Rev. Peter FhomloD, fato 
MiniAer of the Scots Church, Leeds; to'which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life. 
By Adam Thomion, Miniftcr of ColdArram. lamo. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 

Thc myfterioHs l.anguage of St Paul in his Defertption of the Man of Sin, proted 
h’om the Gofpcl HiAory to relate not to the Church of Rome, but to the times in 
which it was written, with fome Remarks upon Sir H.M. Welwood’s Sermons. By 
T. Nifbct, M. A. RcDor of Tunftel. 8vo. 5s. 

Popery irreconcileabJe with Chriftianity, or the impoflrbility of Popiib Chrifliaoity 
monArated. 8vo. is. 

EAays on the fir A Principies of ChriAianhy. By the Rev, J. Smith. 8ve. pa, 
boat (Is. '' 

A Sermon preached in the Pariib Churches of Stanweli and Bedfont, I'liddlefeXr 
on the 17th of February laA, being thc Day appointed for a general FaA. t/ W, 
A. Phelp, A. M. Vicar of Stanweli. »<!. 

A general and conneQed View of the Prophecie. relative to t.ieConverfion, ReAot > 
at ion. Union, and future Glory of the Houics of }adah and Ifracl. By the Rev. 
G. S. Faber, D. D. Vicar of Stockton-opon-Tccs. a vol. Svo. l6». 

Sermons on a future State, and mutual Recognition of each other, and on ot.'iec 
Subjects. By the Rev. R. Shepherd, Archdeacon of Bedford. Svo. 6s. 

A Sermon preached on the General FaA, February ij. 1808. By the Rev. Jo^') 
Still, Re£tor of Fonthill, Gifi^ird, and Crichlade, Wilts, is. 

LeAurcs on the Four laA Books of the Pentateuch, defigned to Atow thc Divine 
Origin of the Jewiih Religion’. By the Rev. Richard Graves, D.D. M. R. 1 . A. Seni* 
or Fellow of 'I'rinity College, Dublin, and Chaptain to his Grace the Duke of Rkli- 
moiid. 1 vol. Svo. x6s. 

A Vindication of God’s Moral Governmenc of Nations, from the ObjeCimis pccu-* 
liar to it, a Sermon preached on the 17th of February 18O0, the Day appointed for 
a general Fast. By thc Rev. J. E. Jacklbn, of Queen’s College, Oxford, is. ^ ^ 

Six £ flays on the Language of Scripture. Svo. 8s. boards. Alfo Two additional 
Eflliys. IS. fid. By John Sintpfon. 

The Economy of a Chriflian Life; or, Maxims and Rules of Religious and Moral 
Conduct, arranged from the Scriptiires, and adapted to Chriftians of every denomi* 
nation. By thc Rev. W. Bingley, A. M, F. L. S. d vol. itmo 8s. 

The Glory of Zbn. A Sermon-pmehed before the Baptifl Weftern Afludation 
at Horlley, in Gloucefterihire. By Ifaac Taylor, is. 

Remarkable Particulars in the Life of Moles. By J. Campbell. 4«,^ 

Remarks on a recent Hypothefis, reTpefting the Origin of Moral Evil, in a Serictf 
of Letters to the Rev. Dr Williams, the Author of that Hypothefis. By W. Bennet. 

df. fid. * 

Strifhires on the Origin of Moral Evil, in which thc Hypothefis of the Rev. Dr 
Williams is inveltigated. By W. Parry.. a*- 6d- 

A Reply to * Remarks on a Rrirent Hypothefis, n-fpefting the Origin of Motm 
E vil, in a Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr WUriaws, tlw Author of that Hypothefii| 
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lir 0lw iter* V*. iftto'et * tn £teht JUfiten to tl^at Ch»^]«Qii<l. 9 f }• 'QMtft, 

S^mioits on fiwera! Sulije^. Bf the Iftte R«ir. W. PilejF* D B. 9 w>> 

4(h UfterOKr dte Piefidbit of xbe J(m «1 ot Gobtrwlf m tte P()qtpa|«th«i 
tmniqr m liMia >s „ . 

to PoUie ak 4 the X^es’CUtnre od die Mhtuire ind E^iA (Bf (SrMieiMtl 
Preach ng, Part I 3s 64 

J[«dAm(U 00 thr fi»ui Ufi h<«ohs«T the Pcotateach. 4 e 6 gbe 4 to Aow the JHHot 
Ongin 01 the Jtwfh Rrhgt'Oi chi''% from intetiNtl Erideoec By the Her. It 
GrcAve^ i> D M R i ^ i rol $\o l6s boards. 

6tr« «rc» on Subjects ctuefiy rebung to the LflnWlJbcd Rqbgioh «im 1 the CkrgT 
3 • 6«t 

A hsrmon, r«rac,hed at fit. Mary Waoittoth, LomhlUd^rect, on the Death of 
the Bity John Newton, bte Redkorof th«t Patifli. Sjr Rtthard Ceul, A. M. 

A new \oIuiDe of htjoions on varaons Sabjcfls By John Btdbhe 8«o. 71 .64 
hoaftU. 


TOPOGSAPHr. 

f eit^k Views of the An'iqtiitie^ of bhropih re, wtb a Ddcnptive AccofiAt of e*eh 
Buikifg engrave I by W. Petrfbii % roi, 4t(>. ISSni 6J. 

IlhtLandfup Scciuij ot Scotland, arcompanfed with brief Notices relating to 
HSftoi ical Ci«eiB«ftaaccs or Pi£Uircfq«c Bfleft. By W. Scrope, Ef^. No. 1 . Eohon 
jl rs. Lafg# Paper, »l a<. , , . « , 

A 101^ igtaphical Diftionarv of tlie UnatexL Kingdom • aw piled firom Parliamen¬ 
tary Oovcrnintnul •nd other .uthentte Modern Documents and Autbontiec, con- 
Lcgi 4 » Ectlehafticil, Geographical, Topographicali Antiquarian, Cominrr- 
cui, ^ iTCultural, and buuhcat Account* of ewAy County, Handled, City, Bo- 
roi^i, MaAct-lown, Paiifh, rownflwp, HamWt, River, Canal, Cape, Momitain, 
Bw, Htrlxmr, Ru n. GentkmanV Seat, 4»d othpr remarhwhie OhjcA* w Pbces ia 
R o* Uni, Wales, ScotUiid, Ireland, and tlie Iflands dependent AP tfic Buufli Etti* 
pt • itfwruud by fepatace Map* of even County hi England, and hf rarkm* Maps 
•f yV s, ScotUikd, and Ineiaod. By Wilium Capper, Elq* /lArge ofia*p, swth 
^6 prw Msp*. » 4 s* boards. # t. * 1 

1 St Bcaoiies of Sastbnd, cootatning a clear and foil Acep^t of the A|piraicure, 
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Art. L a Htstory of the earl^ Part of the Reign of James the 
Second i Ovith an introductory diopter. By the Right Honour** 
able Charles James Fox. To which is added an Appendix. 
4to. pp. 34*0. Miller, London, 1808. 

it be true that high expectation is almost always followed by 
disappointment, it is scarcely possible that the readers o£ 
Mr Fox's history should not be disappointed; So great a states 
man certainly has not appeared as an author since the time of 
Lord Clarendon ; and, independent of the great space whi:Ii Ae 
fills in the recent history of this country, and the admitted splen¬ 
dour of his general talents,—his known* Steal for liberty, the fame 
of his eloquence, and his habitual study of every thing relrtlng 
to the constitution, concurred to direct an extraordinary degree 
of attention to the work upon which he was known to be en¬ 
gaged, and to fix a standard of unattainable excellence for thd 
trial of his first acknowledged production. The very circum¬ 
stance of his not having published any considerable work during 
his life, and of his having died before bringing this to a conclu¬ 
sion, served to increase the general curiosity, and to accumulate 
upon this single fragment the interest of his whole literary ex- 
isteiicev 

No human production, we suppose, could bear to be tried by 
afuch a test; and those who sit down to the perusal of tlie work 
before us, under the influence of such ifApressions, are very like¬ 
ly to rise disappointed. With those, however, Who are at all on 
th«r guard against the delusive effect of these natural emotions, 
the rebuilt we venture to predict, will be different; and for our- 
oelvesj we are happy to say, that we have not been disappointed 
at all i but, on the contrary, very great’y moved and delighted 
thergreater part of this sifigulat von* me. 
fULi 12, HO, 24. S We 
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We do not think it has any great I'alue as a history ; nor is it 
very admirable as a piece of composition. It comprehends too 
short a period, and includes too few events to add much, to iMjr 
knowledge of facts j and abounds too little with splendid passages 
to lay much hold on the imagination. The reflections which it 
contains, too, are generally more remarkable for their truth and 
simplicity, than for any great fineness or profundity of thinking; 
and many opportunities are neglected, or rather purposely declin* 
ed, of entering into large and general speculations. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, the work, we think, is invaluable, not only as 
a memorial of the high principles and gentle dispositions of its 
illustrious author, but as a record of those sentiments of true 
English constitutional independence, which seem to have been 
nearly forgotten in the bitterness and hazards of our more recent 
, tfontentibns. It is delightful as the picture of a character; and 
most instructive and opportune as a remembrancer of public du¬ 
ties. We must be permitted to say a word or two more upon 
each of these subjects. 

To thofe who know Mr Fox only by the great outlines of his 
public hiftory,—who know merely that he pafled from the dif- 
fipations of too gay a youth into the tumults and cabals of a poli- 
.ti\.al life j and that his days were fpent in contending about pub¬ 
lic mF ^fares, and in guiding or averting the tempells of fa&ion,-— 
the fpirit of indulgent- and tender feeling which pervades all this 
bo^k inuft appear very unaccountable. 'Iltofe who live much in 
the world, even in a private ftation, commonly have their hearts 
a little harderied> and their moral fenfibility a little impaired. But 
{latefmcn and pradical politicians, are, with jufiice, fufpefled of 
a ilill greater forgetfulnefs of mild imprefiions and honourable 
feruptes. Coming neceflTarily into contact with great vices and 
great fufFerings, they muft gradually lofe feme of their horror for 
the firfl;, and much of their compaflion for the lait. Confiant- 
!y engaged in contention, they ceafe pretty generally to regard 
any human beings as obje£l:s of fympathy or difinterefted attach¬ 
ment \ and mixing much with the moft corrupt part of mankind, 
naturally come to regard the fpecies itfelf with indifferrace, if not 
with contempt. All the fofter feelings are apt to be worn off in 
the rough conflicts of fafBous hofltility, and all the finer mondities 
to be e^ed, by the conftant contemplation bf expedioicy, and the 
necelfities of occafional compliance. 

f ^S'uch is the common conception which we form of men who 
ave lived the life of Mr Fox; and fuch, in Iplte of the tef^mony 
of partial friends, is the impreilion which moft piivjrte perCam 
womd have retained of K’m, if this volume had not come to con^ 
vey a truer and a mmre engaging pi£lure to the world at large, 
and to pdfteiity. 
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By fat the moft remarkable thing in th's book, is the tone of 
indulgence and unfeigned philanthropy vi^hich prevails in every 
part of it}—a moil amiable lenfibility to all the kind and domeftic 
afieditonS} and a fort of foftheartednefs toia^ards the fufferings of in¬ 
dividuals, which feems hitherto to have been thought incompatible 
with the Item dignity of hiftory. It ca.inot but fttike us with 
fomething ilill more pleafing than furprife, to meet with traits 
of almofl; feminine tendernefs in the fentimenls of this veteran 
ftatefman, and a general charaffer of charity towards all men^ 
not only remote from the rancour of vulgar hollility, but purified 
in a great degree from the afperities of party contention.. He 
expre^es indeed, throughout^ a high-minded contempt for what is 
bale, and a deteftation for what is cruel $ but yet is confiantly led, 
by a fort of generous prejudice in favour of human nature, to ad¬ 
mit all pofiible palliations for the condu£l: of the individual delin¬ 
quent, and never attempts to fliut him out from the benefit of 
thofe natural fympathies of which the bad as well as the good are 
occafionally the objedits, from their fortune or fituatlon. He has 
given a new charafler, we think, to hiftory, by this foft and con- 
defcending concern for the feelings of individuals ; and not only 
left a fplendid record of the gentlenefs and afFe£lionate fimplicity 
of his own difpofitions, but fet an example by which hope 
that men of genius may be taught hereafter to rentier then in- 
ftru^ions more engaging and imprelfive. ■ Nothing, we are per- 
fuaded, can be more gratifying to his friends, than the imprelfioii 
of his chaTa£fer which this work will carry down to pofterity 
nor is it a matter dr indifference to the country, that Its mol'' illuf- 
trious ftatefman ihould be yet more diftinguilhed for the amiable- 
nefs of his private affe^ions. 

. This softness of feeling is the first remarkable thing in the work 
before us. The second is perhaps of more general importance.. 
It is, that it contains die only appeal to the old principles of Eng¬ 
lish constitutional, freedom, and the only expression of those firm 
and temperate sentiments of independence, which are the pecu¬ 
liar produce, and natural protection of our mixed government, 
which we recollect to have met with for very many years. The 
tone of the work, in this respect, recals us to feelings which seem 
of late to have slumbfered inrt the country which they used to in¬ 
spire. In our indolent reliance upon the imperishable virtue of 
our constitution, and in our , busy pursuit of wealth, we appear 
to have forgotten our higher vocation of free citizens } and, in 
our dread ^ revolution or foreign invasion, to have lost sight o£ 
those intestine dangers to which our liberties are always more im¬ 
mediately obnoxious. The history of die Revolution and 
•f the times immediately preceding, was eminently calculateil to re- 
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vive those feelingSi and restore those impressionsi which so many 
causes have in our days conspired to obliterate; and, in tlie hands 
of Mr Fox, could scarcely have failed to produce a very power¬ 
ful effect. On this account, it must be matter of the deepest re¬ 
gret that he was not permitted to finish, or indeed to do more 
than begin, that inspiring narrative. Even in the little which he 
has done, however, we discover the spirit of the master. Even 
in this broken prelude which he has sounded, the true notes are 
struck with such force ard distinctness, and are in themselves so 
much in unison with the natural chords of every British heart, 
that we think no slight vibration will be excited throughout the 
country; and would willingly lend our assistance to propagate 
it into every part of the empire. In order to explain more 
fully the reasons for which we set so high a value upon the work 
before us on this particular account, we must be allowed to en¬ 
large a little upon the evil which we think it calculated to correct. 

We do not think the present generation of our countrymen sub¬ 
stantially degenerated from their ancestors in the days of the Re¬ 
volution. In the same circumstances, we are persuaded, they 
would have acted with the same spiritnay, in consequence of 
the more general diffusion of education and intelligence, w^e be¬ 
lieve they would have been still more zealous and more unani¬ 
mous in tlie cause of liberty. But we have of late been exposed 
to the operation of various causes, which have tended to lull our 
vigilance, and corrupt our enthusiasm j and which threaten, un¬ 
less powerfully counteracted, to bring on, gradually, such a ge¬ 
neral indifference and forgetfulness of the interests of freedom, 
as to prepare the people for any tolerably mild form of servitude 
which their future rulers may be tempted to impose upon them. 

The first, and the principal of these causes, however paradox¬ 
ical 't may seem, is the actual excellence of our laws, and the 
supposed inviolability of the constitution. The second is, the 
great increase of luxury, and the tremendous patronage of the 
goveurnment. The last is, the impression made and maintained 
by the events of the French Revolution. We shall say but a 
word upon each of these prolific themes of speculation. 

Becaufe our anceftors ftipulated wifely for the public at the Re¬ 
volution, it feems to have become a common opinion, that nothing is 
left to their pofterity but to purfue their private intereft. The ma- 
cliine of Government was then completed and fet agoing—and it 
will go on without their interference. Nobody talks now of the 
divine right, or the difpenfing power of kings, or ventures to 
propofe to govern without Parliaments, or to levy taxes widiout 
their authority;—therefore, our liberties are fecureand it is only 
furious or atttbitious people that affed any jealoufy of the exe«» 
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cutive. Things go on very fmoothly as they are ; and it can ne¬ 
ver be the interell of any party in power, to attempt any thing 
very oppreflive or injurious to the public. By fuch reafonings, 
men excufe their abandonment of dl ccnc^.n for the communi¬ 
ty, and find, in the very excellence of the conftitution, an apo- 
logy for expofing it to corruption. It is obvious, however, that 
liberty, like love, is as hard to keep as to win j and that the exer¬ 
tions by which it was originally gained wi'l be worfe than fruitlefs, 
if they be not followed up by the afliduities by which alone it can 
be preferved. Wherever there is power, there is a difpoGtion to 
increafe it $ and if there be not a conftant fpiiit of jealoufy and 
of refiftance on the part of the people, every monarchy will gra¬ 
dually harden into a despotifm. It will not, indeed, wantonly 
provoke or alarm, by feeking again to occupy thofe very pofitions 
from which it had once been degraded ; but it will extend itfelf in 
other quarters, and march on iilently under the colours of a venal 
popularity. 

This indolent reliance on the fufiiciency of the conftitution for 
its own prefervation, affords great facilities, no doubt, to thofe 
who may be tempted to projeft its deftru<Sl:ion ^ but the eflicieut 
means are to be found chiefly in the prevailing manners of the peo¬ 
ple, and the monftrous patronage of the government. It can admit 
of no doubt, we fuppofe, that trade, which has made us rich, 
has made us ttill more luxurious \ and that the incrcafcd neceftity 
of expenfe, has in general outgone the means of fupplying it. 
Almoft every individual now finds it more difficult to live on a 
level with his equals, than he did when all were poorer; almoft 
every man, therefore, is needy ; and he who is both needy and 
luxurious, holds his independence on a very precarious tenure. 
Oovernment, on the other hand, has the difpofal of nearly fifteen 
millions per annum, and the power of nominating to two or three 
hundred thoufand polls or places of emolument *,—the whole po¬ 
pulation of the country amounting'to lefs than five millions of 
grown men. The cojifequcnce is, that, beyond the rank of mere 
labourers, there is fcarcely one man out of three who does not 
hold or hope for fame appointment or promotion from Govern¬ 
ment, and is not confequently difpofed to go all hone/} lengths in 
recommending himfelf to its favour. This, it muft be admitted, 
is a fituation which juftifies fome alarm for the liberties of the 
people i and when taken together with that general indifference 
to the public which has been already noticed, accounts futucieutly 
for that habit of prefuming in favour of all exertions of authority, 
and againfl; ail popular dlfcnntent or commotion which is fo re¬ 
markably the characleriftic of the prefent generation. From this 
paffive defertion of die people, it is but one itep to abet and de- 
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f$nd the adual opprelTions of tbeir tulers; and men, odiemiibi 
confcientious, we are afraid, too often Impofe upon themfelves by 
no better reafonings than the following—‘ This meafure, to be 
fure, is bad and tyrannical j—but men are not angels^11 human 
government is imperfe£f j and on the whole, ours is ftill too good to 
he quarrelled with. Belides, what good purpofe could be anfwered 
by my individual oppofition ? I might ruin my own fortune, in¬ 
deed, and blaft, the profpe£fs of my children; but, it would be 
too romantic to imagine, that the fear of my difpleafure would 
produce an immacalatc adminiflration—fo I will hold my tongue, 
and fhift for rayfclf as well as pofiible. * When the majority of 
thofe who have any influejicc in the country reafon in this man¬ 
ner, it furely cannot be unneceflary to remind us, now and then, 
of the great things that were dotie when the people roufed them¬ 
felves again ft tlteir oppre/Tors. 

' In aid of these actual temptations of interest and indolence, 
come certain speculative doctrines, as to the real value of liberty, 
and the illusions by which men are carried away who fancy thera- 
stlves acting on the principle of patriotism. Private happiness, 
it is discovered, has but little dependence on the nature of the 
government. The oppressions of monarchs and demagogues 
are nearly equal degree, though a little different in form 5 and 
the only thing certain is, that in flying from the pne, we shall 
sail into the ether, and suffer tremendously in the transition. If 
ambition and great activity therefore be not necessary to our 
happiness, we shall do wisely to occupy ourselves with the many 
innocent and pleasing pursuits that are allowed und<ir all govern¬ 
ments, instead pf spreadipg tpmult and discontent, by endeavour¬ 
ing to yealize some political conceit of our own imagination. Mr 
H , me, we are afraid, is chiefly responsible for the prevalence of 
this Epicurean and ignoble strain of sentiment in this country,—an 
author from whose dispositions and understanding, a very differ¬ 
ent doctrine might have been anticipated* * fipt, under whatever 

authority 

Few things seem more unaccountable and indeed absurd, tlian 
that Hume should have taken part with high church and high mo¬ 
narchy men. Thp persecutions which he suffered in his youth from 
the Presbyterians, may perhaps have influenced his ecclesiastical par¬ 
tialities. But that he sliould have sided with the Tudors and the 
8teuart$ against the people, seems quite inconsistent uilh all tlie 
,^eat traits of his character. His unrivalled sagacity must have 
jcok^ with contempt on the preposterous arguments by which the 
fc^^ivinum was maintained. Hts natural benevolence mu^ have 
$^gested the cnielty of subjecting tlie enjoyments of thousands to 
ipre caprice of one unfeeling individual j and his own practical inde-, 
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stnthorlty' it is maintained, we have no scruple in saying, that it 
seems to us as obviously false as it is pernicious. V/e need not 
appeal to Turkey or to Russia to prove, that neither liberal nor 
even gainful pursuits can be carried on with advantage, where 
there is no political freedom; for, even laying out of view the 
utter impossibility of securing the persons and properties of indi¬ 
viduals in any other way, it is certain that the consciousness of 
independence is a great enjoyment in itself and thf.t without it, all 
the powers of the mind, and all the capacities of happiness, arc 
gradually blunted and destroyed. It is like die privation of air and 
exercise, or the emasculation of the body;—which, though they 
may appear at first to conduce to tranquillity and indolent enjoy¬ 
ment, never fail to enfeeble the whole frame, and to produce a 
state of oppressive languor and debility, in comparison with 
which, even wounds and fatigue would be delicious. 

To counteract all these enervating and depres$in|; causes, wc • 
have the increasing opulence of the lower and middling-orders of 
the people, naturally leading them to aspire to greater independ¬ 
ence, and improving their education and general intelligence. 
Thus, public opinion, which is in all countries the great operating 
check upon autliority, has become more extensive and more enlight¬ 
ened } and might perhaps have been found a sufficient corrective 
of all our other corruptions, had things gone on around us in 
their usual and accustomed channels. Unfortunately, however, 
the French revolution came to astonish and appal the world; and, 
originating with the people, not only subverted thrones and e- 
stablishments, but made such havock on the lives and properties 
and principles of individuals, as very naturally to excite the hor¬ 
ror and alarm of all whose condition was not already intolerable. 
This alarm, so far as it related to this country, was always ex¬ 
cessive, and in a great degree unreasonable} but it was impossi¬ 
ble perhaps altogether to escape it; and the consequences have 
been incalculably injurious to the interests of practical liberty. 
During the raging of that war which Jacobinism in its most dis¬ 
gusting form carried on against rank and royalty, it was natural 
for those who apprehended the possibility of a similar conflict at 
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pendence in private life, might have taught him the value of those 
feelings which he has so mischievously derided. Mr Fox seems to 
have been struck with the same surprise at this strange trait in the 
character of our philosopher. In a letter to Mr Laing, he says, 

* He was an excellent man, and of great powers of mind ; but his 

* pardality to kin^s and princes is intolerable. Nay, it is, in my 
‘ opinion, quite ridiculous; and is more like the foolish admiration 

* which women and children sometimes have for kings, than the 

* opinion, right or wrong, of a philosopher. ’ 
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homey to fortify those orders with all that reason and even pr^Vr 
dice could supply for their security, and to lay aside, for the tiitie, 
those jealouses and hereditary grudges, upon which, in better 
days, it was their duty to engage in contention. While a raging 
fever of liberty was epidemic in,the neighbourhood, the ordin^ 
diet of the people appeared too inflammatory for their constitur 
tion; and it was thought adviseable to abstain from articles, 
whichf at all other t<me$, were allowed to be necessary for their 
health and vigoiju:. Thus, a sort of tacit convention was entered 
into,—to say nothing, for a while, of the follies and vices of prin* 
ces, the tyranny of couits, or the right® pf the people. The re* 
volution of 1688 , it was agreed, coid4"^ot be mentioned with 
praise, without giving some indirect encouragement to the revplu* 
tiqn of 1789 ; and it was thought as well to say nothing in favour 
of Hampden, or ilussel, or Sydney, for fear it might give spirits to 
Robespierre, Danton or Marat. To this strict regimen the greater 
part of the nation submitted pf their own accord; and it was jforced 
upon the remainder by a pretty vigorous system of proceeding. 
Now, we do pot greatly blame either the alarm, or the precautions 
which it dictated; but we do very seriously lament, that the use of 
those precautions should have degenerated into a sort of national 
habit, and slioutd be coiitinucd and approved of so very long after 
the danger wh^^h occasioned them has ceased. 

ft IS now at ieat-t ten yeans since Jacobinism was prostrated at 
Taris; and it is still hunger since it ceased to be regarded with 
any thing but horror in this country. Yet the favourers of power 
would still take ;«dvantage of iis name to shield authority from 
question, and to throw obloquy on the rights and services of the 
people. Th« power of habk has come unfortunately to their aid ; 
and it is still unfashionable, and, we are afraid, not very popular, 
to talk of the tyranny of the Stuarts, and the triumph of the Ke- 
vclution, in tone that was universal and established within 
these last twenty years. For our parts, however, we see no sort, 
of reason for thU change ; and we hail, with pleasure, this work 
of Mr Fox*s, as likely to put an end to a system of timidity so 
ppt to graduate into servility, ami to familiarize hia couutrymea 
once more to speak and to think qf Charles, of James, and of 
StraiTord ;—and of Williatn, and Russell, and Sydney, as It bc«, 
comes Englishmen to speak and to think of such characters. To. 
talk with ai^cted teiulerncss of c^pressors, may suit the policy 
of^'lthose who wish to bespeak the clemency of an imperial con- 
i^eror; but must appear peculiarly base and biconsistent, m all 
\vho profess an anxiety to rouse the people to great exertions in 
tlie cause of their independence. 

The volume, itself, which has given occasion to these refiec-. 

tions. 
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tlonS) ?nd from which we have withheld our readers too long, con- 
stita of a preface or general iatroducion from the pen of Lord Hoi- 
Imid i an introdoctory chapter, comprifing a review of the lead¬ 
ing events, from the year 1640 to the death of Charles II.; two 
chapters of the history of the reign of James, which include no 
more than seven months of the year 1685, ar.i narrate very little 
but the unfortunate expeditions of Argyle and of Monmouth; and 
a pretty long appendix, consisting chiefiy of vHe correspondence 
between Barillon, the French confide itial rxiiaiscer at the court of 
Enriand, and his master Louis XF^. 

Lord Holland’s part of the "olume is *?ritten with great judge¬ 
ment, perspicuity, and propriety, and though it contains less 
anecdote and minute information with I'egard to his illustrious 
kinsman than every reader must wish to possess, it not only give» 
a very satisfactory account of the progress of the work to which 
it is prefixed, but affords us some glimpses of the character and * 
opinions of its author, which are peculiarly interesting,' both 
from the authenticity of the source from which they are derived, 
and from the unostentatious simplicity with which tlicy are com¬ 
municated. Lord Holland has not been able to ascertain at what 
period Mr Fox first formed the design of writing a history; but, 
from the year 1797, when he ceased to give a regular attend¬ 
ance in Parliament, be was almost entirely occupied with lite¬ 
rary schemes and avocations. The follovdng little sketch of the 
temper and employments of him who was pitied by many as a 
disappointed politician, is extremely amiable; and, we are now 
convinced by the fragment before us, correctly ti ue. 

< During his retirement, that love of literature, and foncinefs for 
poetry, which neither pleafure nor bufinefs had e^er extinguifhed, re¬ 
vived with an ardour, fuch as few in the eagemefs of youth, or in pur- 
fuit of fame or advantage, are capable of feeling. For forae time, how¬ 
ever, his ftudies were not direAed to any particular objea. Such was 
the happy difjjofition of his mind, that his own refiedions, whether 
ftipplted by converfsUion, defuJtory reading, or the common occurrences 
of a life in the country, were always fulEcient to call forth the vi^ur 
and exertion of his faculties, Intercourfe with the world had little 
deadened in him the fenfe of the fimpleft enjoyments, that even ia the 
hours of appareut leiiure and iiiadivity, he retained that keen reliih of 
exifteoce, which, after the firlt imprefiions of life, is fo rarely excited 
but by great interefts and ftrong paffions. Hence it was, that in the 
interval between his adive attendance in Parliament, and the undertak¬ 
ing of hU Hiftory, he never felt the tedium of a vacant day. A verfe 
in Cowper, which he frequently repeated, 

‘ How various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle 1 ’ 

m an deferiprion of the life he was then leading; and I am 

perfuaded 
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perAiaded, that if he had confuked his own gratiiieationt onIy» it. would 
have continued to be.fo- The circwnflances which led hiin< once mo^. 
to take aa active part in public difcullions, are foreign to the putp^fs 
of this preface. ' It is fufficient to remark« that they could not be f<^o 
feen, and that hk notion of engaging in fome literary undertaking was 
adopted during his retirement, and with the profpe^ of long and unin¬ 
terrupted lcif«#«’ before him. ’ p. iii. iv. 

He seems to have fixed finally on the history of the Revolution^ 
about the yeat 1799 ; but even after the work was begun, he not 
only dedicated large portions of his time to the study of Greek 
literature and poetry in general, but meditated and announced to 
his correspondents a great variety of publications, upon a very 
wide range of subjects. Among these were, an edition of Dryden 
—a Defence of Racine and of the French stage—an Essay on the 
Beauties of Euripides—a Disquisition upon Hume's histoYy—and 
an Essay or Dialogue, on Poetry, History, and Oratory. In 
1S02, the greater part of the work, as it now stands, was finish¬ 
ed ; but the author wished to consult the papers in the Scotch 
College, and the Depot des sljfaires etratigeres at Paris, and took 
the opportunity of the peace to pay a visit to that capital accord¬ 
ingly. After nis return, he made some additions to his chapters; 
but being soon after recalled to the duties of public life, he never 
afterwards found leisure to go on with the work to which he had 
dedicated himself with so much zeal and assiduity. "What he 
did write, was finished, however, for the most part, with very 
^reat care. He wrote very slow; and was extremely fastidious 
iv the choice of his expressions; holding pedantry and aflecta- 
tion, however, in far greater Iiorror than carelessness or rough¬ 
ness. He commonly wrote detached sentences on slips of paper, 
and afterwards dictated them olF to Mrs Fox, who copied them 
into the book, from which the present volume has been printed 
without the alteration of a single syllable. 

There are some pleasing letters of Mr Fox interspersed with 
this narrative. The most important is that in which he gives Mt 
I^aing an account of the result of his inquiries after the Scotch 
College manuscripts. 

I have novo ascertained beyond nil doubt, that there were in the 
Scotch College ttm distinct manuscripts, one in James's own hand, 
consisting of papers of different sizes bound up together, and the 
other a sort of historical narrative, compiled from the former. The 
narrative was said to have been revised and corrected, as to style, by 
Dryden * the poet, (meaning probably Charles Dryden, the great 

poet’s 

* * It is the opinion of the present possessor of the narrative, that 
it was compiled from the original documents by Thomas Innes, one 
of tlie S^eriors of the College, and author of a w^ork, entitled, si 
Critical Essay on the ancient Inhabitants of Scotland. * 
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poet*s son) ; and it was not known in the College whether it was 
drawn up in James’s life, or by the direction of his son, the Pre¬ 
tender* I doubt 'Whether Carte ever saw the original journal; hui / 
Ifiarntframi undoubted authdrii;^^ that Macph^son never did; and yet 
to read his preface, pages 6 and 7, (which pray advert to), one would 
have supposed, not only that he had inspected it accurately, bpt that 
all his extracts at least, if not Carte’s also, were taken f#bm it. Mac- 
pherkm’s impudence in attempting such an imposition, at a time 
when almost any man could have detected him, would have been, 
in anotlicr man, incredible, if the internal evidence of tlie extracts 
themselves against him were not corroborated by tlic testimony of 
the principal persons of the College. Ar l this leads me to a point 
of more importance to me. Principal Gordon thought, when I saw 
him at P^ris in October 1802, that all tlie papers wre lost. I now 
hear, from a well-informed person, that the most material, viz. those 
written in James’s own handwriting, were indeed lost, and in the 
way mentioilcd by Gordon ; but that the Narrative, from which only 
Macpherson made his extracts, is still existing ; and that Mr Alex¬ 
ander Cameron, Blackfriars W}Tid, Edinburgh, either has it him¬ 
self, or kuoWs where it is to be found. ” p. xxxvi. xxxvii. 

Upon inquiry, Lord Holland found, that this narrative was in 
the hands of Dr Cameron, Roman Catholic Bishop in this city; 
a id obtained from that respectable person the following account of 
the fate of James’s original manuscripts. 

“ Before Lord Gower, the British Embassador, left Paris, in the 
beginning of the French Revolution, he wrote to Principal Gordon, 
and offered to take charge of those valuable papers, ( Ring Janjes’s 
Manuscripts, See.), and deposit tliem in some place of safety la Bi: 
tain. I know not what answer was returned, but nothing was done. 
Not long tliercafter, the Principal came to England, and the care of 
every thing in tlie College devolved on Mr Alexander Innes, the on¬ 
ly British subject who remained in it. About the same time, Mr 
Stapleton, tlien President of tlie English College of St Omer, after- 
w.'irds Bishop in England, went to Paris, previously to retiring 
from France ; and Mr Tunes, who had resolved not to abandon his 
post, consulted with him about tiie means of preserving die manu¬ 
scripts. Mr Stapleton thought, if he had them at St Omer, he could, 
with small risk, convey them to England. It was therefore resolved, 
that they should be carefully packed up, addressed to a Frenchman, 
a confidential friend of Mr Stapleton, and remitted by some public 
carriage. Some other things were put up with the Manuscripts. 
The whole arrived without any accident, and was laid in a cellar. 
But the patriotism of die Frenchman becoming suspicious, perhaps 
upon account of his connexion with the English College, he was put 
ip prison j and his wife, apprehensive of the consequences of being 
found to have English manuscripts, richly bound and ornamented 
with royal arms, in her .house, cut off Ae boards, and destroyed 
' diem. 
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them. The Manuscripts, thus disfigured, and more easily huddled 
up in a sort of bundle, wei-e secretly carried, wnth papers belonging 
* to the Frenchman himself, to his countrydiouse, and buried in the 
garden. They v.'ere not, however, permitted to remain long there $ 
the lady’s fears increased, and the Manuscripts were taken up and 
reduced to ashes. This is the substance of the account given to 
Mr Innes, and reported by him to me in June 1802, in Paris. ” 

“ I need not trouble your Lordship with my reflections upon this 
relation; but I ought not to omit that I was told, sometimes, that 
all the Manuscripts, as well as their boards, were consumed by fire 
in the cellar in which they had been deposited upon their arrival at 
St Oiner. ” p. xxviii.—xyxi. 

The only other part of Lord Holland's ftatement to which we 
think it neceflary to call the attention of the reader, is that in 
which he thinks it neceflary to explain the peculiar notions which 
• Mr Fox entertained on the fubjci^ of hiftorical compofitiou, and 
the very rigid laws to which he had fubje£led himfelf in the exe¬ 
cution of hisi important talk. 

* It is, therefore, necessary to observe, that he had formed lus plan, 
so exclusively on the model of ancient WTiters, that he not only felt 
some repugnance to die modem practice of notes, but he thought 
tliat all which an historian wished to say, should be introduced as 
part of a continued narration, and never assume the appearance of a 
digression, much less of a dissertation annexed to it. From the pe¬ 
riod, therefore, that he closed his Introductory Chapter, he defined 
his duty as an author, to consist in recounting the facts as they arose,' 
or in his simple and forcible language, in idling ike story of thone 
times. A conversation which passed on the subject of the literature 
of the age of James the Second, proves his rigid adherence to these 
idcaf, and perhaps the substance of it may serve to illustrate and 
explain them. In speaking of the writers of that period, he lamented 
that he had not devised a method of interweaving any account of 
them or tlieir works, mut.h less any criticism on their style, into his 
History. On my suggesting the example of Hume and Voltaire, 
who had discussed such topics at some length, eitlier at the end of 
each reign, or in a separate chapter, he observed, with much com¬ 
mendation of their execution of it, tliat such a contrivance might be a 
good mode of writing critical essays, but that it was, in his opinion, 
incompatible with the nature of his undertaking, which, if it ceased 
to be a narrative, ceased to be a history. ’ p. xxxvi. xxxvii. 

Now, we mult be permitteu to fay, that this is a view of the 
nature of hiltory, which, in fo far as it is intelligible, appears to 
be very narrow and erroneous; and which feems, like all fuch 
.jpartial views, to have been fo little adhered to by the author him- 
*Telf, as only to exclude many excellences without attaining the 
praife even of confiflency in error. The obje£l: of hiftofy, we 

conceive, 
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CQnceive» is to give us a clear narrative of the tranfaflions of pad 
ages, with a view of the character and condition of thofe who were 
concerned in them, and fuch reafonlngs and reflexions as may be 
■ neceflary to explain their connexion, or natural on reviewing their 
refult. That fome account of the authors of a literary age fliould 
have a place in fuch a compofition, feems to foUow upon two con- 
Cderations : frsit becaufe it is unqueflionably one objeX of hiflory 
to give us a didinX view of the date and condition of the age and 
people with whofe affairs it is occupied ; and nothing can ferve fa 
well to illudrate their true date and condition as a defcription of 
the authors they produced; and, iecondly^ becaufe the faXs that fuch 
and fuch authors did flourifh in fuch a period, and were ingenious 
and elegant, or rude and ignorant, are faXs which are intereding in 
themfelves, and may be made the objeX of narrative jud as pro¬ 
perly as that fuch and fuch princes or miniflers did flourifii at the 
fame time, and were ambitious or flothful, tyrannical or friends to 
liberty. Political events are not the only events whicli are record¬ 
ed even in ancient hidory; and now, when it is generally ad¬ 
mitted, that even political events cannot be fully underdood or 
accounted for without taking into view the preceding and conco¬ 
mitant changes in manners, literature, commerce, &c. it cannot 
fail to appear furprifing, that an author of fuch a compafs of mind 
as belonged to Mr Fox, fhould have thought of confining hirnfelf 
to the mere chronicling of wars or faXions, and held hirnfelf ex¬ 
cluded, by the laws of hiftorical compofition, from touching upon 
topics fo much more intereding. 

The truth is, however, that Mr Fox has by no means adhered 
to this plan of merely ‘ telling the dory of the times * of which 
he treats. On the contrary, he is more full of argument, and 
what is properly called refleXion, than mod modern hidorians 
with whom we are acquainted. His argument, to be fure, is 
chiefly direXed to afeertain the truth of reputed faXs, or the mo¬ 
tives of ambiguous aXions ; and his refleXions, however jud and 
natural, may commonly be confidered as redundant with a view to 
mere informatidPh. Of another kind of reafoning, indeed, he is 
more fparing, and of a kind far more valuable, and, in our appre- 
lienfion, far more eiTential to the true perfeXton of hidory. VVe 
allude now to thofe general views of the caufes which influence 
the charaXer and difpofition of the people at large ; and which, 
as they vary from age to age, bring a greater or a ftnalier part of 
the nation into contaX with its government, and ultimately pro¬ 
duce the fuccefs or failure of every fcheme of tyranny or freedom. 
The more this fubjeX is nfeditated, the more certain, we are per- 
iuaded, it will appear, that all permanent and important occur¬ 
rences in the internal hidory of a country, are the refult of thole 

changes 
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chtnpres in the general chara£^er of its population; and that Idnga 
and miniilers are neceifarily guided in their pnneSs by a feeling 
of the tendencies of this varying charader» and fail or fucceed ex- 
a£lly as they had judged correaly or erroneoufly of its condition. 
To trace the caufes and the modes of its variation) is, therefore, 
to defcribe the tru • foarces of events ; and merely to narrate the 
occurrences to which it gave rife, is to recite a hiftory of actions 
without intelligible motives, and of efFe£f8 without ailignalde 
caufes. It is true, no doubt, that political events operate in theit 
turn on that national chara^Ier by which they are previoufly 
moulded and controuled: but they are very far, indeed, from be¬ 
ing the chief agents in its formation; and the hiftory of thofe very 
events is neceffarily imperfe£l:, as well as uninftruffive, if the con- 
^deration of thofe other agents is omitted. They conftft: of every 
thing which aflefts the charadler of individuals,*—manners, educa¬ 
tion, prevailing occupations, religion, tafte, and, above all, the dif- 
tribution of w'ealth, and the ftate of prejudice and c|)inions. 

It is the more to be regretted that fuch a mind as Mr Fox’s 
fhould have been bound up from fuch a fubjedl; by the {hackles of 
an idle theory, becaufe the period of which he treats aftbrds the 
of all opportunities for profecuting fuch an inquiry, and 
dd^ not indeed admit of an intelligible or fatisfa£Iory hiftory 
upon any other conditions. There are three great events, falling 
within that period, of which, it appears to us, that the Itory has 
not yet been intelligibly told, for want of fome fuch analyfis of 
the national feelings. One is, the univerfal joy and (incere con¬ 
fidence with which Charles II. was received back, without one 
iiipulation for the liberties of the people, or one precaution againil 
the abufes of power. This was done by the very people who 
had waged war againil a more amiable Sovereign, and quarrelled 
with the Protestor for depriving themrof their freedom. It is faying 
nothing, to (ay, that Monk did this by means of the army. It 
w'as not done either by Monk or the army,' but by the nation \ 
and even if it wer<li^not fo, the queftion would ftill be, by what 
change in the difpofitions of the army and the nation Monk wraa 
able to make them do it. The fecond event which mult always 
appear unaccountable upon the mere narrative of the circumftan- 
ccs, is the bafe and abjecl fubmiiCon of the people to the avowed 
tyranny of Charles, when he was pleafed at laft to give up the 
ufe of Parliaments, and to tax and govern on his own fingle autho¬ 
rity. This happened when moft of thofe muft have ftill been aKve 
who had feen the nation rife up in arms againft his father, and 
within five years of the time when it rpfe up ftill more unaoi- 
mouiiy againft his fuccefibr, and not oi^y changed the fuccefiioti 
of th^ crown, but very ftrii^ly defined apd limited its prerogatives. 

The 
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Tbe .thitdy is the Revolution itfelf; an event which was brou^^ht 
.abpiit by the very individuals who had fubmitted fo quietly to the 
domination of Charles, and who, when alTembled in the Houfe 
of Commons under James himfelf, bad, of their own aceord, 
fern one of their members to the Tower for having obferved, 
upon a barfh and tyrannical expreflion pf the King's, that * he 
hoped they were all Engiilhmen, and not to be frighted with a 
few hard words. * It is not to give us ^ hillory of thefe events, 
merely to,let down the time arsd circumdances of their occur¬ 
rence. They evidently require fome explanation, in order to be 
comprehended ; and the narrative will be :dtogether unfatibraciory, 
as well as totally barren of iulfruiSlioti, unlefs it give fome ac¬ 
count of thofe changes in the general temper and opinion of the 
nation, by which fuch cormadi<5Iory anions became poflible. 
Mi Fox’s conception of the limits of legitimate hiilory, reitrained 
him, we are afraid, from entering into fuch conliderations ; and 
they will bell eftimate the amount of his error, who are moft 
aware of the importance of the information of which it has de¬ 
prived us. Nothing, in our apprehenfion, can be beyond the pro¬ 
vince of legitimate hiltory, which tends to give^iis clear concep¬ 
tions of the times and charadfors with which that hiilory is con- 
vet fant ; nor can the ilory of any time be complete or valuauic, 
unlefs it look before and after, to the caufes and confequences of 
the events which It details, and mark out the period with which it 
is occupied, as part of a greater feries, as well as an obje£l of fe- 
parate coniideration. 

In proceeding to the confideration of Mr Fox’s own part of this 
volume, it may be as well to complete that general eilimate of its 
excrllence and defeats which we have been led incidentally to ex- 
prefb in a good degree already. We lhall then be able to purfue 
our analyfis of the fuccclTive chapters with less dtlira£);ion. 

The sentiments, we think, are almost all just, and candid, and man¬ 
ly; but the narrative is too minute and diffusive, and does not in 
gener<ii flow with much spirit or facility. Inconsiderable incidents 
are detailed at far too great length ; and an extreme and painful 
anxiety is shown to ascertain tlie exact truth of doubtful or con¬ 
tested passages, and the probable motives of insignificant and 
ambiguous actions. ' The labour which is thus visibly bestowed 
on the work, appears disproportioned to the importaucc of the 
result. The history becomes, in a certain degree, languid and 
heavy; and something like a feeling of disappointment and impa¬ 
tience is generated, from the tardiness and excessive caution with 
which the story is carried, foru'ard., In those constant attempts too, 
to verify the particulars which are narrated, a certain tone of debate 
is Crequeutly.assumed, which savours more of the orator than the 
histomu} and though there is nothing flotid or rhetorical in tlie 

genera! 
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general Cast of the diction* yet those aignmentafive passages 
evidently more akin to public speaking than to written composition. 
Frequent interrogaiions—short alternative propositions,•^and an 
occasional mixture of familiar images and illustrations,•*-all denote 
a certain habit of personal altercation, and of keen,and 
contention. Instead, therefore, of a work <««utatihg the full and 
flowing narrative of Livy or Herodotu'» ^”<1 i” Mr Fox’s book 
rather a series of critical remark; *?” nawatives of preced¬ 
ing ^Tfiters, mingled up w’ "* occasional details somewhat more 
copious and careful than magnitude of the subjects seemed 
to require. The histc ’* short, is planned upon too broad a 
scale, and the narrativef:®? ^’‘^quently interrupted by small con¬ 
troversies and petty j-^t-tsions. \?ve are aware that these objec¬ 
tions may be ow’*^ther ?. good degree to the smallness of the frag¬ 
ment upon w’*^ts the c’-'e unfortunately obliged to hazard them, 
and that thrg occup 3 »^« Which appear gigantic in this little relic, 
jiiight ha’wealth, ? *«ore than majertic in the finished work; 
but, evermore to/^ing tor this edn^siteion,’ Wi an- 

not heh^® been bd^^ the details axe too minute, and the veri* 
••..ficat’ -*ieory, ^Sorate. 

I ‘ of ?A!roductory chapter is full of admirable reasonings and 
ju»L reflections. It begins with noticing, that there are certain 
periods in the history of every people, which are obviously big 
with important consequences, and exercise a visible and decisive 
influence on the times that come after. The reign of Henry VII. 
is one of these, with relation to England;—another is that com¬ 
prised between 1588 and 1640 *,—and the most remarkable of all, 
is that which extends from the last of these dates, to the death of 
Charles II.—the sera of constitutional principles and practical 
tyranny—of the best laws, and the most corrupt administration. 
It is to the review of this period, that the introductory chapter is 
dedicated. 

Mr Fox approves of the first proceedings of the Commons; 
but censures witl^out reserve the unjustifiable form of the pro¬ 
ceedings against Lord Strafford, whom he qualifies with the name 
of a great delinquent. With regard to the causes of the civil 
war, the most difficult question to determine is, whether the par¬ 
liament made sufficient efforts to avoid bringing aflFairs to such a 
decision. That they had justice on their side, he says, cannot 
be reasonably doubted,—^but seems to diink that something more 
might hafe been done, to bring matters to an accommodation: 
With regard to the execution of the King, he makes the foUdW- 
ing striking observations, in that tone of fearless integrity and 
natural mildness, w'hich we hate already noticed as dharacteristic 
of this performance. ' 

* The execution of the King, though a far lefe violent meafnre than* 

• that 
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'i;v*u of Lord StraHordy is an event of fo iin^iar 9 nature* that we can¬ 
not wonder that it ftiould have excited more ?enfat>on than any other in 
ttie annaU of England. This exemplar y a<5it of fnli^fta^tial judicey as it 
has been called by fomc» of enormous v'ickcdnefft, by others, muii be 
confidcred in two points of view. Firil, was it not' in itfclf juft and 
nereffary ? Secondly, Was the example of it likely to be faliitary or 
pernicious ? In regard to the firit of thefe queftions, Mr Hume, not 
perhaps intentionally, makes the bed joftification of it, by faying, that 
while Charles lived, the projefte<’ republic could never be fecurc. But 
to juftify taking away the life of an individual, upon the principle of 
feU^efence, the danger muft be not probJeroutical and remdte, Ifiit evi¬ 
dent and immediate. The danger in thisl^ ' dnce w'as riot of fuch a na¬ 
ture} and the imprifonment, or evr,r bi’^ment, of Charles, might 
have given to the republic fuch a degree T'Tty ** government 
ought to be content with. Jt muft be wever, on the other 

fide, that if the republican government had Vrnate hili. jCing to efcape, 
it would have been an a£l of juftice and gen^h confide • unexampled ; 
and to have granted him even his life, would hif.rror, who* among the 
more ,rare efforts of virtue. Tire fliort interval buf which idepofal and 
death of princes is becotrre proverbial; and thoug)be beyond v be fome 
few examples on the other fide, as far as life is concv^s clear cbt whe¬ 
ther a fingle inftance can be found, where liberty has beer.orv is a 
depofed monarch. Among the modes of deftroying perfons’ni i-t ‘fl a 
fituation, there can be little doubt but that adopted by Cromwell and 
his adherents is the leaft diflionourable. Edward the Second, Richard 
the Second, Henry the Sixth. Edward the Fifth, had none of them 
long furvived their depofal; but this was the firft inftance, in our bif- 
tury at leaft, where, of fuch an a£l:, it could be truly faid, that it was 
not done in*a comer. 

* As to the fecond queftion, whether the advantage tc be derived from 
tire example W'as fuch as to juftify an of fuch violence, it appears to 
me to be a complete folution of it to obferve, that with refpe^ to Eng¬ 
land, (and 1 know not upon what ground we are to fet eramples for 
other nations, or, in other words, to take the criminal juftice of the 
world into our hands), it was wholly needlefs, and therefore umuftifi- 
sd)Ie, to fet one for kings, at a time when it was fended the oince of 
King (hould be aboHd;ied, and confequently, that no perfon (hould be 
in the fituation to make it the rule of his conduct.' Befides, the mi- 
feries attendant upon a depofed monarch, leem to be fufficient to deter 
any prince, who thinks of confequences, from nipning the rift: of belug ^ 
placed in fuch a fituatida } or,, if death be the oiily ero. that can deter 
him, the fate of former tyrants di^fed by their fubjefts, would' bjf up 
means encourage bim to hope he could avoid even that cataftjrdphe, A4 
far as we can judge from the 'e^i^nt, the example was Certainly not yfify, 
efteSual, fince both the Horn of Cbaries, though having their fifthe^s 
fiite before their eyes} yet feared not to violate the libenies of the people 
even mote than he Had acteinpted to do. 

* If we confider this queftipa of example in a more extended view, and 

r<ot,' I z. xo. 24 . T look 
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look to the general efie^ produced upon the minds of men, it cannot 
he doubted but the opportunity thus given to Charles, to difplay hia 
firmnefs and piety, has created more refpefl for hii memoiy than it 
could otberwiie have obtained. Rel’peft and pity for the fufferer^ oh 
one hand, and hatred to his enemies, on the other, foon produce favour 
and averfion to their refpeftive caufes ; and thus, even though it ihoutd 
be admitted, (which is doubtful), that fome advantage may have been 
gained to the caufe of liberty, by the terror of the example operating 
upon the minds of princes, fuch advantiige is far outweighed by the zeal 
which admiration for virtue, and pity for fuiferings, the belt palBons of 
the human heart, have excited in favour of the royal caufe. It haa 
been thought dangerous to the morals of mankind, even in fiction and 
romance, to make us fympathi/e with characters whofe general conduCt 
is bliimeahle ; but how mtKh greater muft the e^Teft be, when in real 
hiftory our feelings are ifitereilcd in favour of a mfonarch with whom, 
to fay the leaft, his AibjeCts were obliged to contend in firms for their 
liberty ? After'all, however, notwithilanding what the more reafonable 
part of mankind may think upon this qUeftion, it is much to be doubt¬ 
ed whether this fingular proceeding has not, as much as any other cir- 
cumftance, ferved (o raife the character of the EngUfh nation in the opi¬ 
nion of Europe in general. He who has read, and ftill more he who 
has heard in converfation, difcul&ons upon this fubjeCt, by foreigners, 
muft have perceived, that, even in the minds of thofe who condemn the 
aCt, the impreffton made by it has been far more that of refpeCt and ad¬ 
miration, than that of difgull and horror. The truth is, that the guilt 
of the action, that is to fay, the taking away the life of the King, is 
what rooft men itft he place of Cromwal and his alTociates would have 
incumed; what there is of fplenddilr and of magnanimity in it, 1 mean 
the publicity and folemnity of the aCt, is wliat few would be capable of 
difplaying. It is a degrading faCt to human nature, that even the fend¬ 
ing away of the Duke of Gloucefter was an inltance of generofity almolt 
tfnexampled in the hiftory of tranfaClions of this nature'. ’ p. 13— * 7. 

Under the protector, of ^hom he speaks with candour, the 
government was absolute—and, on his death, fell wholly into the 
hands of the afmy. He speaks with eontenipit and severe censure 
o£Monk for the precipitate and uncondkional submission into which 
he hurried'the country at the restoratkm ; and makes the following 
candid reilection on the subsequent punishment..of the regicides. 

* With leipeCt to the eaeciition of thole who were accufed of having, 
’ been mcofi kB^ae^tatelf concern^ in the K>pg*a death, that of Scrope, 
who come id atpon the proclamation, and of the military. ofScers 
who. had attended tW . trial, was a violation. of every principle, of law 
asdjulltce.. But the htte of. the others though highly dilhononrable 
to Monk, whofe whole power had arileik irpm his z^ in their fervicot 
andxhe ^your an^ confidence with which they had rewnrded him, and 
uot perhaps very creditable to tlie nation, of which many had applaod> 
td, more had fupported, and admoii all bad acquiefeed in the ad, is .not 

certainly 
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certaifliy to be imputed as a crime to the Kiogt or to thofe of his ad> 
vi&rs who were of the Cavalier party. Vhe pafEon revenge, though 
properly condemned both by philofophy and retigtoa» yet when it is-ex-' 
cit^ by injurious treatment of pcr&ns juftly dear to us, is among the 
moft excufeable of human frailties; and if Chaties, in his general con- 
du<£t, had fhown ftronger feelings of gratitude for fervicea performed to, 
his father, his chara£ier, in the eyes of many, would be rather raifed,than 
lowered by this example of feverity againd the regicides. * p.. 2 2 , 25 . 

The mean and unprincipled ii^braission of Charles to Louis XIV, 
and the profligate pretences upon which he was perpetually soli¬ 
citing an increase of his disgraceful v'itipend, are mentioned with 
becoming reprobation. The delusion of the Popish plot is no¬ 
ticed at some length ; and some admirable remarks are introduced 
with reference to the debates on the expediency of passing a bill 
for excluding the Duke of York from' the Crown, or of imposing 
certain restrictions on him in the event of bin succession. The 
following observations are distinguished for their soundness, as 
well as their acuteness; and are applicable, in principle, to every' 
period of our history in which it can be necessary to recur to the 
true principles of the constitution. 

* It is not eafy to conceive upon what principles even the Tories 
could juftify their fupport of the reftriftions. Many among them, 
doubt, Caw the proviflons in the fame light in which the Whigs repre- 
fented them, as an expedient, admirably indeed adapted to the real ob- 
jeA of upholding the prefent King’s power, by the defeat of the ex- 
clufloii, but never likely to take effeft for their pretended purpofe of 
controuling that of his fucceflbr; and fupported them for that very 
reafon.' But fuch a principle of condiift was too fraudulent to be a- 
vowed; nor ought it perliaps, in candour, to be imputed to the majo¬ 
rity of the party. To thofe who adted with good faith, and meant 
that the reftridllons fhould really take place, and be efliedltual, furely it 
ought to have occurred, (and to thofe who moft prized the prerogatives 
of the crown, it ought moll forcibly to have occuned), that in confent- 
iiig to curtail the powers of the crown, rather than to alter the fuccef- 
lion, they were adopting the greater, in order to avoid the lefier evil. 
The queition of, what are to be the powers of the Crown, is furely of, 
Atperior importance to that of, who lhall wear it i Thofe, at lead, 
who.confider the royal prerogative as vefled in tlie'King^ not for his 
lake, but for that of his fubjedls, muft confider the one of thefe quel- 
tions as much above the other in dignity, as the rights of the public 
are more valuable than thofe of an individual. In this view, the pre- 
rogatives of the &’<mi are in ivhstance and effect (he rights jf the pm- 
pk ; and these rights of the people toere mi to be saertfeed to the 
pdse of preserving the succession to the mostfimmred prince, muett, -Itle 
idpive who, on accoimt of his religious p^uaiien, was- juftly feared 
and' fidpiecl^. Ill truth,' the queflion between the exdufioo a|id reflric-^ 
lioiisTeems neculiarly cakulated to afcertaiir the difl'ereal'views io whirh- 
"* ' A a *iie 
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the different parties in thiV country hate fe'en, and perhaps ever will fee*' 
the prerog^vies of the crown, 'rhe Whigs, who confider them as a 
truft for the people, a dotStrinc which the Tories themfelves, M'hen puih* 
M in arg^ment^ will fometin^es admit, naturally tirink it their duty 
ther to change the manager of the trail, than to impair the fubjefl of 
it i while others, who confider them as the right or property of the 
King,, will as naturalTr a£l as they would do in the cafe of any other 
property, and confent to the lofs or annihilation of any part of it, for 
the pnrpofe of prefcrving the remainder to him, whom thoy flyle the 
rightful owner. If the people be the fovereign, and the King the 4** 
l<^ate, it is better to change the bailiff than to injure the farm ; but ^ 
the King b« the proprietor, it i^ better the farm Ihould be impaired, 
nay» part of k deffroyed, than that the whole fliould pafs over to an 
ufurper. The royal prerogative ought, according to the Whigs, (npt 
in the cafe of a Popiib fucceflbr only, but in all cafes), to b? reduced 
ta fuch powers as are iu their exercife beneficial to the people ; and of 
the benefit of thefe they will not ralhly fuffer the people to be deprived, 
whether the executive power be in the hands of an hereditary, or of an 
elefted King; of a regent, or of any other denomination of magiftrate ; 
while, on th^ .er hand, they who confider prerogative with reference 
only to rr. .will, with equal readinefs, conlent either to the exten-- 
fioi^or ♦' <^®penfion of its exercife, as the occafional interells of the 
princ P^reem to require. * p. 37 — 39 . 

lie'reality of any design to assassinate the King by those 
engaged in what w'as called the llye-IIduse-Plot, Mr Fox appears 
to entertain considerable doubt, partly on account of the impro¬ 
bability of many of the circumstances, and partly on account of 
th<i uniform ami resolute <!cui il of Rumbold^ the chief of that 
party, in circumstances when he had no conceiveable induce¬ 
ment to disguise the truth. Of the condemnation of Russell and 
.Sydney, he speaks with the indignation which must be felt by 
ail Hends to liberty at the recoliection of that disgraceful pro¬ 
ceeding. The following passage is one of the most eloquent and 
one of rhe most characteristic in the whole volume. 

* Upon evidence such as has been stated, wa» this great and ex¬ 
cellent man (dy^dney) condemned to die. Pardon was not to be ex¬ 
pected. Mr Hume says, that such an interferenceon the part of the 
King, though it might have been an act of herotek generosity, conld 
not be regarded as an- indispensable duty. He might have said, 
with nl(ae propriety, that it w'as idle to expect that t& government,- 
aiiCT having incurred so much guilt in order to obtain the aentence^ 
^ould, by remitting it, relinquisii the object just when it was witlt*. 
^ ita grasp. The same historian considers the jury as highly blame- 
able, and so do I; but what wras their gttdt, in comparison of drat 
of the court who tried, and of the government w ho pro^cuted, m 
rids-infamous cause? Yet the jury, being the only party that can- 
with hny colour be stated as acting independently, of the gow^ri^f 
"s . ment,. 
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■liicht, is the only one ftientioned by him hlanjeaSle. The prose* 
««tOr is wholly omitted in his censure, and so is the court; this last, 
not from any tenderness for the judge, (wh.o, to do this andior Jns* 
tice, is no favourite with him), but lest the ddknfe connexion be¬ 
tween that branch of the judicature and the go'^emtnent sliould 
strike tlie reader too forcibly; for Jefferies, in this' instance, ought 
m be regarded as the mere tool and instrument (a fit me\ no doubt) 
'of the prince who had appointed him tor the purpose of this and si* 
jhilai" servibes. Lastly, the King is grkvely introduced on die ques¬ 
tion of pardon, as if he had had no ^riOr concern in the cause, and 
were now to decide upon the propriety' of extending mercy to a cri* 
minal condemned by a court of judicature ; not are we onceremind^ 
od what that judicature was, by whom appointed, by whoih influ¬ 
enced, by whom called upon, to receive that detestable evidence, 
the very recollection of which, even at -this distance of time, 'firefe 
every honest heart with indignation. As ^ell might we palliate the ^ 
murders of Tiberius, who seldom put to death his victims without 
a previous decree of his senate. The moral of all this seems to 
that whenever a prince can, by intimidation, corruption, illegal evi¬ 
dence, or other such means, obtain a verdict agaiiy tii subject whom 
he dislikes, he may cause him to be executed with^ 'ny breach of 
indispensable duty; nay, that it is an act of heroic gh,n 
spares him, I never reflect on Mr Hume’s statement tht 
but with the deepest regret. Widely as I differ from hfii,;^s 
ny other occasions, tliis appears to me to be the most re^,,|Vible 
passage of hi^: whole worL A spirit of adulation towards deceased 
princes, tliough in a good measure free from the imputation of in¬ 
terested meanness, whidi is justly attached to flattery, wliea applied 
to living monarchs; yet, as it is less intelligible witJi respect to its 
motives, than the other, so is it in its consequences still rrnre.perni¬ 
cious to the general interests of mankind. Fear of censure from 
contemporaries wdll seldom have much effect upon men in situations 
of unlimited authority; they will too trfteu flatter themselves, that 
the same power which enables them to commit the crime, will se¬ 
cure them from reproach. The dread of postliamous infamy, there¬ 
fore, being the only restraint, tlieir consciences excepted, upon the 
passions ef inch persons, it is lamentable that this last defenpe, 
{feeble enough iit best), diould in any degree be impaired; and 
'impaired it piust be, \£ not totally destroyed, when tyrants can hope 
to find in a man like Hume,, no less eminciit for Oic integrity and 
Jjenevolence of his heart, dian for the depth and soundness of his 
amderstanding, an apologist even theia* ffmlest murders.* 
48-—-50. 

The circumstances of Mr Locke’s expulsion from Oxford^ are 
narrated witlx rather more minuteness than seems to be nece$» 
*ary; and the story is summed up wdth this striking Tjellection. 

^ * Thus, whtb, wi^out the shadow of a crime, Mr Locke lost a 
i^ttwtian attended with some emolument, and great convenience, 
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was the University deprived of, or rather thus, from the base prin¬ 
ciples of servility, did she cast away, the man the having produced 
whom is now her chiefest glory ; and thus, to those who arc not de¬ 
termined to be blind, did Ae fcue nature of absolute power discover 
itself, against which the middling station is not more secure than the 
most exalted. Tyranny, when glutted with the blood of the great, 
and the plunder of the rich, will condescend to hunt humbler game, 
and make a peaceable and innocent fellow of a college the object of its 
persecution. Jn this instance, one would almost imagine there was 
some instinctive sagacity in the government of that time, which 
pointed out to them, even before' he had made himself known to the 
world, the man wlio was destined to be the most successful, adver¬ 
sary of superstition and tyranny.' p. 54. 

. , The uncontrouled tyranny of Charles’s administration in his 
<5%tter days, is depicted with much force and fidelity j and the 
amour raised by his other ministers against the Marquis of Ha- 
for having given an opinion in council that the North A- 
^ ^Vican colonies should be made participant in the benefits of the 
* ^^lish constitution, gives occasion to the following natural re- 
^^tion. 


‘ Thwe is something curious in discovering, that, even at this 
early period, ,*a question relative to North American liberty, and even 
to North American taxation, was considered as the test of principles 
friendif, 6r adverse, to arbitrary power at home. But the truth is, 
tbit among the several controversies which have arisen, there is no 
other wherein the natural rights of man on the one hand, and the 
authority of artificial institution on the other, as applied respectively, 
by the Whigs and Tories, to the English constitution, are so fairly 
put in issue, nor by v^hich the line of separation between the two 
' parties is so strongly and distinctly marked.' p, 60. 

The character of Charles is drawn by Mr Fox with great free¬ 
dom? but we think with perfect fairness and candour. 

* From the facts, which have been stated, * he observes, ‘ we may 
collect, that hid ambition was directed solely against his subjects, 
while he was compl'itely indifferent concerning tlie figure which he 
or they ra’^ght make in the general affairs of Europe } and that his 
desire of power w^as more unmixed with the love of glory than that 
of any other man whom history has recorded j that he was unprin¬ 
cipled, ungrateful, mean and treacherous; to which may be added, 
•vindictive and remorseless. For Burnet^ in refusing to him the 
. praise of clemency and forgiveness, seems to be perfectly justifiable ; 
nor is it conceivable upon what pretenc® his partizans have taken 
this ground of panegyric. 1 doubt whether a single instance can be 
^Mjl^uced, of his having spared the life of any one, whom motives 
jPRnW of policy, or of revenge, promptjed him to destroy. 

• * On the other hand, it would be want of candour to maintain, 
that Qiarles was entirely destitute of good qualities’^ nor was the 

propriety 
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propriety of Burnet’s comparison between him and Tiberius ever 
felt, I imagine, by any one but its author. He was j^ay and alfa* 
3ile ; and, if incapable of the sentiments belonging to pride of a laud¬ 
able sort, he was at least free from haughtiness and insolence. The 
praise of politeness, which the Stoics aie not perhaps wrong in class¬ 
ing among the moral virtues, provided they at*:ji ir it to be one of 
tlie lowest order, has never been e'enied himi and ne had in an emi¬ 
nent degree that facility of temper whiehi though considered by 
some moralists as nearly allieu to vice, jet, inasmuch as it contri¬ 
butes greatly to the happiness of those around us, is, in itwlf, not 
only an engaging, but an estimable qualit;y. His support of the 
Queen during the heats raised by the Popish plot, ought to be ta¬ 
ken rather as a proof that he was not a monster, than to be ascribed 
to him as a merit; but his steadiness to his brother, though it may 
and ought, in.a great measure, to he accounted for uppn selfish 
principles, had at least a strong resemblance to virtue. < 

* The best part of tliis Prince’s character seems to have been his 
kindness towards iiis mistresses, and his affection for his children, 
and nthers nearly connected to him by the ties of blood. His recom¬ 
mendation of the Dutchess of Portsmouth and Mrs Gwjm, upon 
his deathbed, to his successor, is much to his hemour; and they who 
censure it, seem, in their zeal to show themselves strict moralists, to 
have suffered their notions of vice and virtue to have fiillen into 
strange confusion. Charles's connexion with those ladies might be 
vicious ; but, at a moment when that connexion was upon the - oint 
of being finally and irrevocably dissolved, tc concern mrnself about 
their future welfare* and to recommend them to his b-oihcr with 
earnest tenderness, was virtue. It is not for the interest of morality 
that the good and evil actions, even of bad men, should be con¬ 
founded. His affection for the Duke Gloucester, and for die 
Dutchess of Orleans, seems to have been sincere and cordial- To 
attribute, as some have done, his grief for the loss of the ^irst to 
political considerations, founded upon an intended balance of po’/per 
between his two brothers, would be an absurd refinement, whatever 
were his general disposition; but when we reflect upon that care¬ 
lessness which, especially in his youth, was a conspicuous feature of 
his character, the absurdity becomes sfill more striking. And 
though, Burnet more covertly, and Ludlow move openly, insinuate 
that his fondness for his-sister was "of a criminal nature, I never 
could find that there was any ground whatever for such a suspicion t 
nor does the little that remains of their epistolary correspondence 
give it the smallest countenance. Upon the whole* Charles the* Se¬ 
cond was a bad man, and a bnd king : let us not palliate his crimes 
but ueitlier let a$ adopt false or doubtful imputations, for fod" pur¬ 
pose of making him a Monster. * p. 62—66. 

'Phe Introductory Chapter is closed by the following profound* 
arul important remarks, which fnay indeed serve as a key to the 
whole transactions of the ensuing reign. 

T i 
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‘ WHoerer reviews the interesting period ‘which we have been dis- 
eassmg:» upon the principle recommended in the butSet 6f this chap* 
will find, that, froth the consideration of the ptist^ to prognos* 
ticate the future, woiTld, at the moment of Charles’s demise, no 
task. Betwei?n two persons, one of whom should expect that 
the country would retrain sunk in slavery, the other, that the cause 
of freedom would revive and triumph, it would be difficult to 
decide, whose reasons were better supported, whose speculations 
^more probable. X should guess that he who desponded, had 
looked more at the state of the public ; while he who was sanguine, 
had fixed his eyes more attentively upon the person who was about 
to mount the tlirone. Upon reviewiM the two great parties of the 
nation, one obsei-vation occurs very forcibly, and that is, that the 
great strength of tiac Whigs consisted in their being able to brand 
meir adversaries as favourers of Popery; that of the Tories (as far 
' as their strength depended upon opinion, and not merely upon the 
power of the Crown), in their finding colour to represent the Whigs 
as republicans. From ^is observation we may draw a further in¬ 
ference, that, in proportion to the rashness of the Crown, in avow¬ 
ing and pressing forward the cause of Popery, and to die modera¬ 
tion and steadiness of the Whigs, in adhering to the form of mo¬ 
narchy, would be the chance of the people ox England, for chang¬ 
ing an ignominious despotism, for glory, lib^y and happiness. * 
p. 67. 

Ja les was known to have had so large a sliare in the Councils 
his krother, that no one expected any materisd change of sys¬ 
tem from his accession. The Church, indeed, it was feared, miglit 
be less safe under a proj^essed Catholic ; and the severity of his 
tmiper might inspire some dread of an aggravated oppression. 
It seems to be Mr Fox’s great object, in this first chapter, to prove 
that the object of his early policy was, not to establisli the Ca¬ 
tholic religion, but to make himself absolute and independent of 
his rarHament. 


^ It is the more matserial, ’ he judieiouriy observes, * to attend to 
this distinction, because the Tory historians, especially such of tliem 
as are not Jacobites, have taken much pains to induce us to attribute 
the violences anJ illeg.-ilities of this reign to James's religion, which 
was peculiar to him, rather than to drat deske of absolute powef, 
whi(^ so many other princes have had, Imve, and always will have,. 


, In common with him. The policy of such misrepresentation is ob¬ 
vious*,. If this reign is to be considered as a pen-i^ insulated, as it 
werh, and uncoimected with the general course of history, and if 
"the events o£ it arc to be attributed eivehafiiMy So fife particular cha- 
xattoi^ and particular attachments of the ixtoxuu^, the cole inference^ 
tliat we mtistniOt have aCadfO^ for otfr King; udiereas, 
4^rwe consider it, which history warmnts us to do^ as a part of 
that sy||gm which had been pursued by all the Bmart l^ngs, as well 
prior a» .Subsequent to tlie Restoratiou, the lesspp which it affords is 
^ ‘ ' -verj* 
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Very diUb'ent,* as yjpell ax far more ihstitit^hre. We ate tauglif, ^e- 
herally, the dangers Englishmen Vriil always bt liable to, if, froiA 
favour to a Prince upon the throne, ot from a ttmfidcnoe, however 
grounded, that his vicWs are agreeable it> our tfWn ^iibtions of tJife 
constitutioni we, in any ctonsiderabie degree, a'bate of that vigilani 
and unremitting jealousy of the power uf the aa>Wni which can alone 
secure to us the eflPect of those wise laws that have been provided f<?t 
die benefit of the subjeit; and still more particularly, that it is in 
vain to think of making a compromise with power, and by yielding 
to it in other points, preserving fome favourite object, sftch, for in¬ 
stance, as the Church in James’s case, from its grasp. * p. 102,105. 

The fact itsdf, he conceives, is completely established by the 
manner in which his secret negotiations with France were carried 
on ; ill the whole of which, he was zealously served by ministers, 
no one of whom had the slightest leaning towards Popsry,. of* 
couid ever be brought to countenance the measures which he afr 
tsrwards pursued in its favour. It is made still more evident by 
the complexion of his proceedings in Scotland, virhere. the test, 
which he enforced at the point of the bayonet, was a Protestant 
test— so much so^ indeed, that he himself could mt take it —and the 
objects of his persecution, dissenters from the Protestant church of 
England. We consider this point therefore*—and it fs one of no 
small importance in the history of this period—as suificiemi e- 
• stablished. ' 

It does not seem necessary to follow the author into the detail 
of that sordid and degrading connexion v/hioh James’ v;'as so 
anxious to establish, by becoming, like his broth^'-, die peiiisiooer 
of the French monarch. The bitter and dignified^ contempt with 
which it is treated by Mr Fox, may he guessed at from tlife fol¬ 
lowing account of the first remittance. 

* "Wlthiii a very few days from thwc in which the latter of them 
had passed, he (the French ambassador) was empowered to ac¬ 
company the delivery of a letter from his master, ridththe agree¬ 
able news of having received from him bills of exchange to the 
amount of five hundred thousand livres, to he usod in what¬ 
ever manner mi^t be convenient to the King of England’s- 
service. The account whiefi Baiilion gives oi‘ the manner fii 
which this sum was received, is altogether ridiculous: rhe Kiitg^s 
eyes -were full of' teStrs; and -dirce of his ministers, Rochester, 
Si^inderland, and Godplphin, came severally to the French amba^^. 
Saidor, to express the sense their master had of the ohligatitm. In 
terms the most lavi^. Indeed, demonstrations of gratitude fmin, 
the King directly, as well as through his ministers, for this sapplV, 
were such, a$ if they had been, used by pome imfoitunate mdividual# 
who, with his whole family, had lieen saved, by the timieljr succbtl? 
of some kind and powerful protector, from a gaol and all its bosffdfsi 
would be deemed rather too •'fiong tijan too weak. Barillott hithstJlf 
surprised when he rel uo ; iihoiJi; bur imputes Asm to what 

wa^ 
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-was probably tbdr ,rofll cause, to appTOhensions.tbat had been 
entertained, (very uiueasonable c^es l>, that the King of France 
anight no longer choose to inter&ro in the affairs of England, and, 
consequently, Wi'support could no^be relied on for the grand object 
of a svVilattng this government to hb own. * p. 83, 84. 

After tins, lord Churchhill is sent to Paris ou the part of the 
tributary King. : ^ 

* But such was the itnpresiicm made by the frankness and genero* 
jiity of Lewis, that there was no question of discussing or capitulat¬ 
ing, but every thing wai* r'^niitted* to tliat Prince, and to the infbts 
mation his ministers might give him, respecting the exigency of afr 
fairs in England. He who had so handsomely been beforehand, in 
granting the assistance of five hundred thousand livres, was only to 
be than^d for past, not importuned for future, munificence. Thus 

, ended, for Ae present, this disgusting scene of iniquity and non- 
sento, in whi<A all Ae actors seemed to vie with each oAer in pros¬ 
tituting the sacked names of friendship, generosity, and gratitude, in 
one of Ae meanest and most criminal transactions which history re- 

ewds, * p. 87. . . : , . 

The following reflection is as natural as it is high-minded and 

consolatory. 

* How little cOuId Barillon guess, that he was n^odating wIA 
<mc '"iio was destined to be at Ae head of an administration, which, 
-in T-’W years* would send Ae same Lard Churchill, not to Paris 
to iplore L^is for succours towards enslaving England, or to* 
Aank him for pensions to her monarch, bjit to combine all Europe 
against him in the cause of liberty; to rout his armies, to take his 
towns, to humble his pride, and to shake to Ae foundation that fa¬ 
bric of power which it had been the business of a long life to raise, 
at Ae expense of every sentiment of tenderness to his subjects, and 
of lusdce and good faiA to foreign nations! It is wiA difficulty the 
reader can persuade himself Aat the Godolphin and Churchill here 
mentioned art the same persons who were afterwards, one in Ae ca- 
Wet, one in Ae field* Ae great ccmductors of Ae war of the Suc- 
cesapn. JHow little do Aey appear in-Ae me instance 1 how ^reat 
an, Ae otiter! , And Ae investigation of Ae cause to which Ais ex- 
cestive difference is principally owing, will produce a most useful 
ilfsspn. Is the difference to be aittibuted, to any: superiority of ge- 
^:yuus in Ae prince whom Acy served in Ae latter p^d of Aeir lives ? 
" Oueen Anne’s capacity a|tpears toJiave,b^nriaferior even to her fa- 

Did Aey enjoy, in a mater degree, her favour and confi- 
j^oce ?' The rery reverse is ; But,., in one case, Aey weie 

Jaiie.took of a King ^tting ag^htthis pei^i in Ae oj^r, the iqi- 
of government actit^ jjSp^„eriarged ^principles, and 

energib* wh^'nq state tlw|^ ndit^ ^ ,0me degree republican 
sajpplyi How forcibly mqst ^ cohittnplatioo, of Aese^ men in 
• opposite situataotts teach ]^rs6ns enraged in political life, that 
a fi-M and popular government is desirestolc, nol'only for Ae public 
.... good, 
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good, but for their owj greatness and cons'deration, for every object 
of generous ambition !.* P.88,'89. 

As James, in the outset of his reign, p<pfqfesed a resolution to 
adhere to the system of government by his brother, 

and made this declaration, in the first place^ to his Scotish Par¬ 
liament, Mr Fox thinks it necessary to take a slight retrospective 
view of tlje proceedings of Charles towards that unhappy coun¬ 
try } and details, from unquestionable aqthorities, such a scene 
of intolerant oppression and atrocious cruelty, as to justify him 
in saying, that the state of that kingdom was ‘ a .state of more 
absolute slavery than at that time subsisted in any part of Chris¬ 
tendom. * 

In both Parliaments, the King's revenue was granted for life, 
in terms of his demand, without discussion or hesitation ; and 
Mr Hume is censured with severity, and apparently with justice, 
for having presented his readers with a summary of the argument* • 
which he would have them believe were actually used in the House 
of Commons on both sides of this question, * This misrepresew- 
‘ tation, * Mr Fox observes, ‘ is of no small importance, inasmuch 

* as, by intimating that such a question could be debated at all, 

‘ and'much more, that it was debated with the enlightened views, 

* and bold topics of argument with which his genius has supplied 
‘ him, he gives us a vefy false notion of the character of the 
' Parliament, and of the rimes which he is descfihmg. It i 5ot 

* improbable, that if the arguments had been a^ied, whic!. hk 

* historian supposes, the utterer- of them would have been ex- 
‘ pelled, or sent to the Tower ; and it is certain, that- he would 
‘ not have been heard with any degree of attention, or. even pa- 

* tience. ’ p. 142. 

The following observations on the character ^ the iiigh Church 
party are acute and valuable} and apply to other riittcs besides 
those of which the author is treating. 

* Their general character appears to have been a high norion of 
the King’s constitutional power, to which was superadd^h ajdnd of 
religious abhorrence of all resistance to the Mcn^ch, •'Mt only in 
eases where such resistance was directed against preroga¬ 

tive, but even in opposition to encroachments, which tJie Mohsa^; 
-might make beyond the extended limits which,they assi^ed to h|l. 
prerogative. But these tenets, 'and still more, the principle of 
duct naturally resulting from them, were confined to the civj3,;a« / 
contradisrihguished from the ecclesiastical, polity of the coun^. '. 
In church matters, they lieiriner acknowledged any very high ahdib- ; 
rity hi the Crown, nor riiey willing to submit to any royal 
croachment on that side; and a steady attachment to the ehurch oP-: 
England, with a proportionable aversiem. to ail.'dis5eb;t«rs firom 
whether CathoHck op Protestant, was admost auuTersaliy prevalnbf 
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araoTig them. A «iue considesratio^i of thes^ iiistinct features in thi 
character of a party so ppweifiil'in Clharles^s and James’s tiTiie, 4nd 
even when it was lowegt {mat its, during;' the reigns of the two first 
'Princes of the House s BrunsiWeIc,) by no, means inconsiderable, 
is exceedingly necessary to the right understanding of EnglisJi His¬ 
tory. It ^ords a clue to many passages odierwise unintelligible. 
For want of a proper attention to tins circumstance, some historians 
have considered the ctmduct of the Tories in promoting Uie Revolui 
tion, as an instance, of great inconsistency. Some have supposed# 
contrary to the clearest evidence, that their notions of passive obe¬ 
dience, even in civil matters, were limited, and that tht'ir support 
of the government of Charles and James, was founded upon a Mief, 
thit mosO Princes would never abuse their prerogative for the pur¬ 
pose of introducing arbitrary sway. But this hjpothesis is contrary 
to the evidence both of their declaration and their conduct. ’—Ab¬ 
solute power in civil matters, under the specious names of monarchy 
and prerogative, formed a most essential part of the Tory creed i 
but the order in which Church and King are placed in the favourite 
device of the parly, is not accidental, and is w'ell calculated to show 
the genuihe principles of such among tl^icrn as are not corrupted by 
influence. Accordingly, as the sequel of this reign will abundantly 

when they found tliemselves compelled lo make an option, 
they Jjtefetted, W'ithout any degree of inconsistency, their first idol 
to heir second, and when they could not preserve both church and 
'K declaitd for the former. * p. 153—156* 

c last chapter is niorc occupied with narrative, and less with 
atgument and reflection, than that which precedes it. It containti 
the story of the unfortunate and desperate expeditions of Argyle 
and Monmouth, and of the condemnation and death of their un*. 
happy leaders. !l^r Fox, though convinced that the misgovern* 
merit was such as x'ully to justify resistance by arms, seems to ad¬ 
mit that both those enterprixes Were rash and injudicious. Witix 
his usual canivouT and openness, he observes, that * the pruden- 
. tial rda^ns against resistance at that time were exceedingly 
ettpng % and that there is no point, indeed, in human concerns, 
whereift'die dictates of virtue and of worldly prudence are so iden¬ 
tified, as in this great question of resistance by force to establish¬ 
edffpveniments.* 

expeditions of Monmouth and Argyle had &&en concerted 
.together, and were intended to take efiect at the same momenl^ 
Monnkouth, however, who was reluctantly forced upon the en« 
terprise# was not so soon ready, and Argyle landed in the High- 
Ifmds with a very small force Wore the Duke had sailed from 
The detads of his irresblute councils and inefieptual 
.marched, Me giyen at far too great length. Though they give 
occasion to one prafound and important remark, which we do 
.not recolieci' cvei' tp have met wijJi before; but of the justice of 

wiijch 
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which all who have acted' wUh partlee ipyat have had pelanchnly 
and fatal experience, ft is.intr^diwwd when sneaking of the dis-, 
union that prevailed among Afgyl<?i*s Httl.e band of followers. 

* Add to aH this, ’ he says, * tiiat wliere siwritwaa not wanting, it 
was accompanied with a d^ree and species of perversity wholly in-, 
explicable, and which can hardljrgain l?clieffrom anyone, whoseex- 
porknee has not made him acquainted witli extreme diijicnlty of 
iwrsuading men, who pride themselves upon An extravagant love of 
liberty, rather to compromise lipon some points with those who have, 
in the main, the same Views with iliem'sclves,. than to give pow'c'r (a 
power which will infallibly he used for their own destruction) to an 
advoriary, of priitciples diametriciuly opposite; in other w'ords, ra¬ 
ther to concede sonaetliiag to a fiiend, dian every thmg to an ene¬ 
my. * p. 187, 188. 

The account of Argylc’s deportment from the time of hi§ cap¬ 
ture to that of his execution, ts among the most striking passages 
in the book} and the mildness and magnanimity of his re&igna- 
Tion, is described w'ith kindred feelings by his generous historiaru 
'rhe merits of this nobleman are perhiips somewhat exaggerated 
for he certainly wanted conduct ajid decision for the part he had 
undertaken; and more admiration is expressed at the equanimity 
with which he went to death, than the recent frequency of this> 
species of heroism can allow us to sympathize with } but the' '‘ tory 
is finely and feelingly told j and the impression which it 1 "S 
i/ii the mind of the reader is equally favotirablc to the autlK-- id 
to the hero of it. We can o^y make room for the concluding, 
scene of the tragedy. 

‘ Before he left the Castle he had his dinner at the usual hour, at 
which he discoursed not only calmly, but even cheerfully, with Mr 
Charteris and others. After dmiier he retired, a^. was hi& custom, to 
his bedchamber, where, it k recorded, tliat be slept quietly for about 
a quarter of an hour. ^Vhilehe was in bed, one of ihe members of tho 
council came and Intimated to the attendant a desire to speak with 
him: upon beipg told that the Bari was asleep, and had left orders.' 
not to be disturbed, the manager disbelieved die account, yphich he 
considered as a device to avoid further questionings. To satisfy 
him, the door of die bed-t hamber w^as half opened, and he dien bgi 
held, emoying a sweet and tranquil slumber, the man, who by the 
doom of him and his fellows, was to die within the space of two 
short hours ! Struck with the sight, he hurried out of the room, 
quitted the Ca'Sde vridv the utmost precipitatioti,^ai3d hid himself m 
iu the lodgings of am. acquaintance who lived uef^ir, where he flung 
himself upon the feed that presented itself, and had every ap¬ 
pearance of a mao suffering the most excruciating toitum. i His 
friend, who had been appriaed fey the servant of state.hc was in, 
and who naturally concluded that he was ill| olFej-ed lum some wine* 
He refus(?d, saymg» ‘ that will net help me ; T have,, been 
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in at Argyle^ and $aw him sleeping as pleasantly as ever man did* 
within an hour of eternity. But as for me-—-. * The name of 
the person to whom this anecdote relates, is not mentioned, and the 
trudh of it may therefore be fairly considered as liable to that degree 
of doubt, with which men of judgment receive every species of tra-* 
ditional history. Woodrow, however, whose veracity is above sus¬ 
picion, says he had it from the most unquestionable authority. It is 
not in itself unlikely, and who is there tliat would not wilh it true f. 
What a satisfactdiry spectacle to a philosophical mind, to see the op¬ 
pressor, in the zenith of his power, envying his victim ! What an 
acknowledgment of tlie superiority of virtue! what an aiSecring* 
and forcible testimony to the Value of that peace of mind, which in-, 
nocence alone can confer! We know not who this man was; but 
when we reflect, tliat the guilt which agonized him was probably, 
incurred iot the sake of some vain title, or at least of some increase 
of wealth, which he did not want, and possibly knew not how to en¬ 
joy, our disgust is turned into something like compassion for that 
\ ery fooli^ class of men, whom the world calls wise in their gene¬ 
ration. * p. 207-209. 

* On the scaffold he embraced his friends, gave some tokens of 
rentfebrance to his son-in-law. Lord Maitland, for his daughter and 
grandchildren, stript-himself of part of his apparel, of which he 
likewise made presents, and laid his head upon the block. Having 
'da short prayer, he gave the signal to the executioner, which 
wa instantly obeyed, and his head severed from his body. Such 
•were the last liours, and such the final close, of this great man’s life. 
May the like happy serenity in such dreadful circumstances, and a 
death equally glorious, be the lot of. all, whom t^anny, of whatever 
denomination or description, shall in any age, or in any country, call 
to expiate tlieir virtues on the scaffold ! * p. 211. . 

Rumbold, w'ho had accompanied Argylfe in this expedition, 
speedily shared his fate. Though a mail of intrepid courage, and 
fully aware oif the fate that awaited him, he persisted to his last 
Lour in professing his innocence of any design to assassinate King 
Charles at the.Eyehouse. Mr Fox gives great importance to this 
circgniii^'ance.; and speihs disposed to conclude, on the faith of it, 
tira^ the Ryehpuse plot itself was .altogether a f3bricatioft of the 
party,, to transfer to their adversaries the odium which ha4 
thrown upon them with as little justk:e, by the prosecuting 
the Popish plot. It does, not «ppeac to ua> howeyer, that tliis 
^|conchisionv^<^«nade In a ^lantier altogether sarisfaqtory.. 

expedifbb of Monmonth is detailed with as redundant'a 
fulness ar fhat- of Argyle, and thp chin^cter of its leader still 
more ovetratdd. ; 'Plough Fox has a iaudahie jealousy of. 
kings, iode^ we are afraid be has rather a partiality for nobles. 
Monmouth,appeal^.to have been an idle, ha^»>nie, presumptu¬ 
ous, incapahte yoothi with none of the virtue of a patriot,^ and. 

none 
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none of the talents of an usurper j arid we’really cannot discover 
upon what grounds Mr FoSC would exalt him into a hero. He 
was in armS| indeed, against a tyrant | and that tyrant, though 
nearly connected with him by the ties of blood, sentenced him with 
unrelenting cruelty to death. He Was ];ilonged at once from the 
heights of fortune, of youthful pleasure, and of ambitioti, to the 
most miserable condition of existence,—to die disgracefully after 
'having stooped to ask his life by abject Submission. Mr Fox 
dwells a great deal too long, we think, Kbth upon his wavering' 
and unskilful movements before his defeat, and on some ambigu> 
ous words in the letter which he afterward* wrote to King 
James 5 but the natural tenderness of his disposition enables him 
to interest us in the description of his after sufferings. The fol¬ 
lowing extract, we think, is quite characteristic of the author. 

* In the meanwhile, the Queen Dowager, who seems to have be¬ 
haved with a uniformity of kindness towards her hu^and's son tliat 
does her gieat honour, urgently pressed the King to admit his ne¬ 
phew to an audience. Importuned tliefcfore by intreattes, and insti¬ 
gated by tlie curiosity which Monmouth’s mysterious expressions, 
and Sheldon’s story had excited, he consented, though wiCh a hp^d 
determination to show no mercy* James was nc^ ot thsi immbef of 
those, in whom the want of an extensive uuderstaiiihng is compen- 
sated by a delicacy of sentiment, or by those right feelixtgs 

are often found to be better guides for the conduct, thahthe i' .t 
accurate reasoning. His nature did not revolt, his blood did uot 
run cold, at the droughts of beliolding the son of a brother whom he 
had loved, embracing Ids knees, petitioning, and petitioning in vain, 
for life ; of interchanging words and looks with a nephew on whom 
he was inexorably determined, within forty-eight short hours, - to m- 
iuflict an ignominious death. . — 

* In Maepherson’s extract from ICing’s James’s Klemoirs, it is 
confessed that the King ought not to have seen, if he not dis¬ 
posed to pardon the culprit; but whether the cAiseiitation is made 
by the exiled-prince himself, or by him who gives the extract, is in 
this, as in many other passages of those Memoirs, difficult to. deter¬ 
mine. Surely if the King had made this reflection before Mon¬ 
mouth’s execution, it must have occurred to that Monarcl^ that if 
he had inadvertently done that which he ought riot to ha4b dome 
wtthottt an intemion to pardon, rite only remedy w'as to correct that' 
part of his conduct which was stall in his power, and sinOe he could 
not recall the-iriter^ew, to grant the pardon; * p. 253, ^9. 

' Beirigo^tenced to die tntwo days, he made a humble ripplica- 
tidti to the King for sbiriO littfe^reSpites bat met with a pooitive 
and stem refusal. The most remuflcabfe thing in ^the history df 
his last hoursV is the perSeicurion whwh he' sriffered ifeotn the ‘ 
bishops who, had been sent to comfort him, 'Ihese per- ‘ 

sottSj ii appears, spent ^eater part of the time in^urj^hg liim 

'to 
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to profess the cartlw^^ojc cioCKipcs of passive obedience and non-re- 
sistHiice j M^ithout whkhj they said, ha could not be an upright 
member of the churchy nor attain to a proper state of repentance. 
It nmst never bc forgfottan, indeed, as Mr Fox has remarked, if 
vi’c would underatajuc the hictory of this period, * that the ortho- 
‘ dox raembera of the church regarded monarchy not as a hu- 
‘ man, but ns a idivitr institution; and passive obedience and, 
* non-resistance, pot as political measures, but as articles of re* 
‘ hgmu * . ' 

The following account of the dying scene of this misguided 
and utthappy, youth> very striking and pathetic ; though a cer¬ 
tain tone of sarcastT. towards the reverend assistants does not, to 
our feelings, harmonize entirely with the more tender traits of 
the picture. 

At ten o’clock on the 15th, Monmouth proceeded in a carriagP' 
of tile lieutenant of tijie Tower, to Tower-Hill, the place destined- 
for his execution. The two bish<jps were in the carriage with him, 
;tiid one of them took that opportunity of informing him, that their 
coutroversial altercations were not yet at an end; and that upon 
Hie scaffold, he would again be pressed for more explicit and satis- 
laetcry declarations of repeptaucc. "When arrived at the bar, which 
bad been put up for llie purpose of keeping out tlie multitude, Mon- 
n.! mHj descended from the carriage, and mounted the scaffold, wiilj 
» ii^m stepr attended by his spiritual assistants. The sheriffs and 
Cacc utipner^ were already tltere. The concourse of spectators V'as 
innumerable, aind if we aie to credit traditional accounts, never was 
the general eptnpassion more affectingly expressed. The tears, sighs, 
and gioays,, which the first sight of this heart-rending spectacle pro- 
duce>:l, were soon succeeded by an universal and awful silence; a 
respectful attention, and affectionate anxiety, to hear every, syllable 


that should pass tlis lips of the sufferer. The Duke began by say¬ 
ing he shoidd speak little ; he came to die, and he should die a Pro¬ 
testant of the church of England. Here he was interrupted by the 
assistanix, and told, that, if he v/as of the church of England, he 
must acknovidedge the doctrine of Non-resistance to be true. In 
reply that if he acknowledged the doctrine tlic church 
XU included all i Uiey insisted he should own that doctrine 

|;^ilipa|^y<wtth respect to his case, and urged much mpre concern* 
favourite point; upon which, however, they obtained no- 
»:PBpetition, in substance, of former umwers, ’ $66* 

a public profesrian of his attachment to )^a be- 
Wentworth^ andhi$ persuasion that their con- 
^afilninoceiit in theiiight of Qod, he made reference to it 

coofeesing the iUegitimacy 
'Kk.biltfts 4»at,the title of ICing had been forced 

bn, him ftriloVers, much ag-i nst He own inclmation, 

* The however sriid, tliat there was nothing in that paper 

‘ ' * ' ' ' abeuf 
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about resistance ; nor* though Monmoutli, quite worn out witli their 
importunities, ■ said to one of them, in a most affecting manner, “ I 
am to die*—ftay my Lord,— ** I refer to my .paper, *’ would tlicse 
men think it consistent with tlieir duty to desist. ,, They were only a 
few words they desired on one point. The substance of these appli- ■ 
cations on one hand, and answers on the other, was repeated, over 
and over again, in a manner that could not be believed, if the facts 
were not attested by tlie signature of the persons principally concern¬ 
ed. If the Duke, in declaring his sorrow for what had passed, used 
the word invasion, “ give it the txaie name, said they, “ and call 
it rebellion. ” “ What name you please, ” replied the mild-temper- 
ed Monmouth. He was sure he w,s.s going to everlasting happiness, 
and considered the serenity of his mind in his present circumstancesi 
as a certain earnest of the favour of his Creator. His repentance, 
he said, must be true, for he had no fear of dying ; he should die 
like a lamb. “ Much may come from natural courage, ” was the 
unfeeling and stupid repl> of one of the’assistants. Monmouth, 
with that modesty inseparable from true bravery, denied tiiat he \vu , 
in general less fearful than other men, maintaining that his preset'r 
fourage was owing to his consciousness that God had forgiven him 
his past transgressions, of all which generally he repented witlr all 
his soul. 

‘ At last the reverend assistants consentefd to join with him in 
prayer, but no sooner were they risen from their kneeling posture, 
than they returned to theif charge. Not satisfied with what!’ ij 
passed, tiiey exhorted him to a true and thorough repentance ; % c i 
he not pray for the King ? and send a dutiful message to his J', 
ty, to recommend the Dutchess and his children ? As “ you please; *’ 
was the reply, “ I pray for him and for all men. ” He now spoke 
to the executioner, desiring tliat he might have no cap over his eyes, 
and began undressing. One would have thought that in tins last 
sad ceremony, the poor prisoner might have been mimolested, and 
that the divines would have been satisfied, that prayer was the only 
part of their function for which their duty now called upon them. 
They judged differently ; and one of diem had the foriiti'Lde to re¬ 
quest the Duke, even in tliis stage of the business, rJiat he would 
address himself to the soldiers then present, to tell them he stood a 
iad example of rebellion, and entreat die people to be loyal and 
obedient to the King. ** I have said I will make no speeches, ** re-, 

‘ peated Monmouth, in a tone more peremptory dian he had befoife 
been provoked to; I will make no speeches; I come to die. 

** My Lord, ten words will be enough, said tlie persevering divine, 
to which Ae Duke made no answer, but turning to. the executioner, 
expressed a hope that he would do his work better, ijow draft iu the 
case of Lord Russel,. He then felt die axe, v/hicb heappreheftjed 
%asf not sharp enough, but being assured that it was of pjoper sharp¬ 
ness and weight, he laid down his head. In the m^an tiipe, .many- 
fervent ejaetdations were used by die reverend assistants^ who, it 

voji. 12. NO. 34. D mu-x 
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must be observ-ed,, even in these moments of horror, showed tiiem- 
selves not unmindful of the jmints tt|K>n which they had been dispuN 
ing } praying God to accept his imperfect and general repentance. 

* The executioner now strtick me blow, but so feebly or unskil¬ 
fully, that Monmouth being but slightly wounded, lifted up his 
head, and It^kcd him in die face as u to upbraid him, buf said no- 
tliing. The two following strokes were as ineffectual as the first, 
and the headsman in a fit of horror, declared he could not finish* 
his work. The sherifFs threatened him; he W'as forced again tf/ 
make a furtlier trial, and in two more strokes separated the head^ 
from the body. * p. 267—^9.- 

Wrth the character of Monmouth, the second chapter of the 
history closes j and notliing seems to have been written for tlie 
third, but a few detached observations, occupying but two pages. 
The Appendix is rather longer than was necessary. The greater 
part of the diplomacy which it contains, had been previously pub¬ 
lished'by Maepherson and Dalrymple j and the other articles are', 
of little importance. 

We have now only to add n few words as to the style and taste of 
composition which Delongs to this work. We cannot say tliat we 
vehemently admire it. It is a diffuse, and somewhat heavy style, 
—clear and manly,, indeed, for the most part, but sometimes de¬ 
ficient in force, and almost always in vivacity. In its general 
structure, it resembles the style of the age of W'hich it treats, 
n - re than tlve balanced periods of the succeeding century—tliough 
the dict'on is scrupulously purffied from the long and Latin words 
which defaced the compositions of Milton- and Harrington. In 
his antip'.thy to every thing that might be supposed to look like 
pedantry or- affected loftiness, it appears to us, indeed, tliat- the^Li 
illustrious author has .sometimes fallen into an opposite error, and 
admitted a variety of words and phrases rather more homely and 
familiar than should find place in u grave composition. Thus, it 
is said in p. 12, that * the King made m point of adhering to hi.s 
concessions. * In. p. 20, w'e hear of men * swearing away the 
lives of their accomplices f and are afterwards toJd of * the style 
of thinking* of the country—of *• the cr^ng injustice* of certain^ 
proceedings—and of persons who were * fond of ill-treating and 
in^iring * other persons. These, we think, are phrases too col- 
lo<j|uial for regular history, and which thie author has probably 
beel^duced to admit into this composition from his long fami- 
liasil^ wilh^s^Qkei}^.rather than 'with written language. What is 
niei^y lively, and ttaHiral 4n a speech, however, will often appear 
lovaiidiraip^.m writing.’ The foUowtng is a still mcHre striking 
iihniftrai^. in speaking of the Oxford ^Decree, which declareri 
riie doctsdne of anmriginaL contract, the lawfulness of changing. 
theattcccsrioD, &c. to be itt^cus as well as.scriitiou?, and leading 
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to aihdsm^ as well as rebellion, Mr Fox is pleased to observe— 

* If b^uch ado about Nothing had been published in those days^ 
the town-clerk’s declaration; that receiving a thousand ducats for 
accusing the Lady Hero wrongfully, was “ hurglar^t ” might 
be supposed to be a Satire upon this decree; yet 3hakespeare; 
well as he knew human nature, not only as to its general course^ 
but in all its eccentric deviations, could never dream, that, in the 
persons of Dogberry, Verges, and their followers, he was repre¬ 
senting the vice-chancellors and dvJCtors rf our learned Universi¬ 
ty. ’ It would require all the credit of a well-established speaker, 
to have passed this comparison, with any success, upon the House 
of Commons; but even the high name of Mr Fox, we believe, 
will be insufficient to conceal its impropriety in a serious passage 
of a history, written in imitation of Livy and Thucydides. 

As examples of an opposite fault of diction, we may mention 
the phrases, ‘ to dijUide in, and to defer ifo, ’ the opinion of others $ 
and allude to those extraordinary passages, in one of which it is 
gravely questioned; whether the parliamentary leaders had ‘ suf- 

* ficiently attended to thnt great dictum of Tulty, in questions of 

* civil dissension, * &c.; or * considered, that it is not peculiar 
‘ to the follmvers of JPompe^i or the civil wars of Rome, that the e* 

* vent to be looked for is, as the same Tully describes it, in case 

* of defeat,—proscription ^ in that of victory,—servitude ? ’ And 
in the other, of which he is pleased to remark, that ‘ if jiristiJa v- 

* banished, he was also recalled 5 aftd if Dion Was repaid for his 

* services to itte Syracusans by ingratitude, that ingratitude was 

* more than once repented tof. ’ This unnecessary and almost un¬ 
meaning inttoduction of classical names, appears to us, we will 
acknowledge, extremely absurd, and an otnament far mote suit¬ 
able to the theme of a brisk Etonian, than to a history of the 
civil wars of England by the greatest of her pracricaJ states^ 
men. 

"We have also been struck with Various Instances of awkward col¬ 
location or expressionj such as, in the very second paragraph, ‘ but 

* what the tendency of sUch changes would be, and much more, in 

* what manner they would be produced, might be a questiol? of great 

* difficulty, ’ Aha,again, ‘ Some doubted whether, shortsf rsta^ 

‘ klishing ail tlfe dm^ines ^preachcd by CarjgiU, there was anjf thing 

* worth contending for.’—* Monmouth^-liaying pla.ced,^;rif 

* four iimat ihemouth^^ the The 

* did npt Sud^ hintself, .hy my slmo of ^cetion ftk his ^ 

* he diverted from his design,^ &c. The follo’wingi we 

to .bp #ngr*Mininalieal, as .well ^is awkward y the wo0mhe^rffe* 
ver .Jwsipg used, yPe apprehend# as equivalcmt to riMrr. 

* dheh the Jio^e ttdv;piced» and aq further ^ and whether Humo¬ 

ur . ‘ diatcly, 
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* cliately, as according to some accounts, or after having been 
< considerably harassed m their attempts to pass, according to o> 
‘ thers, quitted the 6 eld. * There are also very many instances of 
unnecessary and cumbrous redundance ; as when, instead of say¬ 
ing ^ incalculable advantages, * he is pleased to speak of * advan- 
‘ tages of an importance and extent, of which no man could pre- 
‘ sume to calculate the limits. ’ We would object also to such 
expressions as ‘ the iken state of Scotland, ’—intelligence which 
appeared ‘ uncertain and provisionali ’—and many others, which, 
after the specimens we have given, it is needless to enumerate. 

Occupied, indeed, as we conceive all the readers of Mr Fox 
ought to be with the sentiments and the facts which he lays be¬ 
fore them, we should scarcely have thought of noticing those 
verbal blemishes at all, had we not read so much in the preface, 
i f the fastidious diligence with which the diction of this work 
was purified, and its style elaborated by the author. To this 
praise, we cannot say we think it entitled ^ but to praise of a far 
liighcr description, its claim, we think, is indisputable. Inde¬ 
pendent of its singular value as a memorial of the virtues and ta¬ 
lents of the great statesman whose name it bears, we have no 
hesitation i.i saying, that it is written more truly in the spirit of 
constitutional freedom, and of temperate and practical patriotism, 

I an’any history of which the public is yet in possession. 


Art. II, Memotre fur les ^uantith Imaginaires. Par M. Buee. 

Prom the Phil. Tranf. for the year 1806 . p. 23 . 

•T’he language of algebra deferves the attention, not of matlie- 
maticians only, but of all pliilofophers who would ftudy the 
influence which signs have on the formation of ideas, and the 
acquifjtion of knowledge. Other languages have been formed for 
the purpofe of communicating thought from one perfon to another; 
and if they have fetved to make me individual think with more 
accuracy or extenficm, this effc^ is a fecondary one, and in fome 
degree accidental. Algebra, on the other hand, is a langua^ in¬ 
vented exprefsly for the pur|>ofe of affiiting the mind in the iha- 
of thought: ^ this is its primaij deftination; and the 
himnefh ^Communicating kbowledge, which is principal with re- 
ipedi fo. ether language^ with refpe^ to it, is fecondary and acci- 

'When, therefore, we would trace the direfl influence of figns 
on the dperadons of the mind, we mufl; confider the algebraic 
Unguage as the extreme cafe, or the iffiantia fngutariSf where the 

extent 
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extent of that influence, in £ome refpef^s at lead, is mod fully 
difplayed. 

Again, in the language of algebra itfelf, the part which is mod 
curious, and is, as it were, the extreme of an extreme, is the ap¬ 
plication of imaginary expreflions to the invedigation of theorems, 

' where truth is fometimes difeovered by the 'help of dgns alone, 
without any adidance at all from the ideas which they reprefent. 

In a matter where any thing fo paradoxical occurs as the entire 
feparation of the fign from the thing (ignided, it will not appear 
'furpridng if different opinions have been entertained. The opi¬ 
nions that are fupported in the paper before us, are according¬ 
ly confiderably different from thofe generally received. In or¬ 
der to judge of them correctly, it is neceffary to confider the man¬ 
ner in which the figns called imaginary, and the correfponding im- 
poflible quantities, are fird introduced into the algebraic calculus. 

In the refolution of problems, whether geometrical or aritlime- 
tical, cafes occur when the conditions preferibed are inconfident 
with one another, and cannot poffibly be united in the fame fub- 
je£I. The problem, therefore, cannot be folved, and the quan¬ 
tity that was to be found is faid to become impojfible. Thus, for 
example, if it were required to divide a line, 10 feet long, into 
two parts, fuch, that the re£iangle under thofe two parts diould 
have an area of 26 fquarc feet, it would foon appear that the th’ng 
required is impoflible to be done; or that there is no way in w? ’ di 
a line only 10 feet long can be divided, fo that the rectangle Cw - 
tained by the two parts (hall be fo great as 26 fqua’*e feet. The 
fadt is, that the reflangle under the two parts of a given fine, 
cannot exceed the fquare of half the line ; which fquarc, in the 
prefent indance, is 25 *, and if we feek for the parts on the fup- 
pofition that their reftangle is 26, we find them equal to 5Zl*/—t- 
lu like manner, were we required to divide die fame line of 10 
feet, fo that the fum of the fqitares of the parts (hould be lefs than 
50, that is, lefs than the fum of the fquares of die parts when 
the line is bife£led, we diould find that we were again atr .mpting 
what was impoflible to be done. If we would have the fum of 
the faid fquares, for inltance, to be 49, the parts would come out 

^ tf — 4 , where the impoffibility is denoted as in the former 
indance, by the fquare root of a negative quantity. As no quan¬ 
tity, whether pbfitive or negative, when multiplied into itielf. Can 
give a negative produ£l, it follows, that no negative qaantitf can . 
be the prodiiB of any quantity multiplied into itfelf 4 that is. It' 
can have no fquare root *, and therefore, when fuch a fquare root 
appears in the value of any quantity, it exprefles die impofflbUity 
of finding that quantity. : • ■" 

Ja the two ptoblems jud mentioned, we have two of the mod 
• ' U 3 ■ ' cjenwotary 
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clcmeiifafy extimj^es that can be given of the impoffibihtT 
conditions of a problem, arifirg hrom the quantities involved in one 
of the conditions being too great or too fmall, in Tefped of thofe 
involved in the other. In the firft, the redangie required to be 
made has a greater area than the furo of its fides will allow. In 
the fecond, the fum of the fquares of the two linee is lefs than is 
confiftent with the fum wh’c’i the two lines themfelves ate requir¬ 
ed to make up. 

Though geometry has no chamber that etpre0C8 impollsbility, 
it has a fort of nt f^ativ-: or indirect earprelbon for it. In' the ge¬ 
neral conilru£Iion of a problem, the thing to be found is ufu'ally 
determined by the intcife^lion of a errve with a flraight Jitie, or 
of one curve with another. Now, when the cohdittons of the 
problem are fuch, th;it thef? lines do not interfe^t, then the IblUf 
tion is impoflible ; and this incompatibility of the condidoqs is the 
fame that algebra denotes by the imaginary fymboiy—i, or more 
generally, V-—a. 

No part of the language of algebra, it is plain, can be regarded 
as of greater importance than that in which thefe imaginary cha- 
ra£ters are employed. It explains the nature of thofe limits by 
which the polTible relations of things are circumferibed, and marks 
out the conditions that are capable of being united in the fame 
thing, or in the fame fyftem of things, The greatefl: and the 
If ‘I degrees m which thofe conditions can co«exi(l, come in this 
manner to be determined; and we arrive at a fpecics of knowv 
ledge, which, as it Is in itfcif the moft perfed and mod beautiful, 
is often the moft valuable that the do£trine of quantity can fupply. 
Hie wljo^e of what regards the nwxima and minima of quantities, 
in geometry and in mechanics, and the othfer branches either of pure 
or mixt mathemtatics, is thus effentially connected with the arith¬ 
metic t. f impoffihie quantify. 

It is evident, from this account of their origin, that the essen¬ 
tial character of imaginary expressions is to denote impossibility; 
and that nothing can deprive them of tins signification. Nothing 
like a geometrical construction can be applied to them; they arc 
iBdications of the impossibility of any such cmistruction, or of 
a»y i^in0 that can be exhibited to the senses. Though this con- 
clusionseems very evidently from wliat has justt been 

yet' there have been mpre than one attempt to treat ima- 
'' jginary 'expyessbns as derating things really existing, or as certain 
g^^gp ietricai m^g^tjtu^es which it is possible to assign. 

' ^Tbe b'a|)er before us is one of these attempts; and the author, 
ingenious man, and, as we readily acknowledge, a 
^ slrilful Wathemarictait‘» has been betrayed into this inconsistency 

^ |^iii«l<frrt#»jhy8ical reasoning, which we confess ourselves 

' npt 
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«ot always able to understand. IJe distinguisbes between the 
■marie of impossibility, as an arithmetical character, and as a term 
of algebraic language indicating certain operations that have been 
.performed. In the first of. these capacities, he considers the 
symbol 1 , as really denoting impossibUkyj} -in the second, he 
regards it as expressing sometliing that can be actually exhibited. 
This distinction, in the very principle of it, seems, to us extreme¬ 
ly unsound 5 an expression that, in its most simple and abstract 
■state, has a certain radical and prin?itive signification, cannot, by 
being applied to sometlnng less abstract, acquire a signification 
•oquite opposite, and nowise analogous <^0 that which it had before. 
We transfer the common arithmetical cyphers from denoting 
number ha the abstract, to denote, lines oy angles, surfaces and 
solids 4 but we never, on that account, think of changing the 
; rules of arithmetic, or supposing 3 times 3 to be 9, in the one 
' iicase, and not in the other. The same may he said of the signs * 
■f and — j they denote opposition of direction when they "are 
applied to the expression of geometric magnitudes; but they do 
not, on that account, lose any of the characters they before pos- 
•sessed: it is from the perfect analogy between opposition of di¬ 
rection in lines, ami the opposition of addition and subtraction 
in numbers, that signs, which were originally appropriated to 
'the latter, are so easily, and so safely transferable to die former 
signification. Just so, we apprehend, the mark of impossj' lity 
cannot be regarded as having one import considered arithmeucal- 
ly, and another quite opposite, when taken as a part of algebraic 
language, or when ap^rlicd to geometry. 

We do not, indeed, clearly understand what is meant by this dis¬ 
tinction i and therefore shall not insist on the general speculation : 
but shall consider the evidence that is offered by our awdior for 
his fundamental propo.sition, that the squar^e root of — I expres¬ 
sed perpefidiculariti/. As we must give the reasoning w-ifhout re- 
'ierence to a diagram, we cannot translate it .literally, but ,we shall 
do 60 as nearly as possible. 

‘ Suppose three equal straight lines to meet in a poin^ two of 
them to be -.in one straight line, the one to the right .01 the said 
^oint, the other to the left, and the third to be at right angles to 
them both. If we ,call the line taken to the right + J, diat taken 
to the left must be — 1 , and die third, which % a mean propor¬ 
tional between them, must be V— 1 ’, or, simply, y-r-l. 
Thus, V— 1 , is the sign of PERPENiticui.<aai’ry. * (§ 1%) 
Now, we must acknowledge, diat though we’have read over 
these few lines very often, and very carefiUy, >ye are -mbie to 
perceive any force in the argainient they profess.to puntain,. or to 
conceive how a man, so learned and ingenious a^ the atMjfior is on 

U 4. ‘ all 




r.ll hands admitted to b^, should have suffered himself for one mo¬ 
ment to be deceived by if. 

Any imaginable conclusidn, it appears to us, might have been 
obtained in the same manner; the third i!he, for example, needed 
not have been placed at right angles to the other two, but mak¬ 
ing an angle, suppose of 120 degrees, with the one, and of 60 
with tlie other. It would still be a mean proportional between 
them, and its square would be therefore, according to the a- 
bove method of re5»soning, equal to + 1 X — 1 = — 1, so that 
the line itself would be = >>/ —1; and thus V'—1 would denote, 
not perjundicularity^ or the situation in which a line makes the 
adjacent angles equal, hut that in which it makes one of these 
angles double of the other. The one of these arguments is just as 
good as the other ; and neither of them, of course, is of any value. 

Indeed, it would evidently be very unfortunate for science, and 
could not but be productive of inextricable confusion in matlie- 
nvaticul language, if the character which denoted impossibility at 
(jnc time, should at another signify something actually existing 
like perpendicularity. It should have occurred to our author, 
nlso, that perpendicularity not being a quantity, but a modifica¬ 
tion of quantity, (for it is neither the right angle nor the perpen¬ 
dicular it,self, tt»at the sign v '—1 is supposed to denote, but the 
absiiact notion perpendicularity), it would be strange indeed if 
a ch.trader that was applied to quantity, whether as possible or 
not possible, should pass to the expression of something, of which 
magnitude or quantity cannot be predicated. 

The fundamental proposition which the wdiole paper is meant 
to illustrate, being thus, in our opinion, incapable of support, 
and essentially erroneous, we need not enter much into the con¬ 
sideration of the remaining illustrations. Some of the objec¬ 
tions made to the ordinary doctrine of impossible quantities, are, 
however^ of importance to be considered. That doctrine is cer¬ 
tainly not in all respects without difficulty; and it is of conse¬ 
quence to know the objections which are stated by an expert al¬ 
gebraist, who entertains notions on the subject peculiar to him¬ 
self. 


At § 95,Vwe meet with the followinig remarks. ‘ I'-f* 

(i 4 . 4 /--1) ot (l + v'— 1 ) (1 —= 

whereibr^f 1 , 4 - 4 /^— 1 - iW 2 .:; 4 / 2 : 1 — 4 /— 1 ; a proposit ion 
absurd, if we give to a/ 2 its arithmetical signification ; but if WKi 
ascribe -to 4 / 2 - it&^^ometric signification, if we make it repre- 
' tlie t^iagbnal square, the sjde of which is unity, tlie a- 

^ve-propbttion ©eases to be absurd. * M. Buee goes on to prove, 
^at in latter ^gnification of 4 / 2 , the proportion that has just 
moncileable with ffie notion, that 4 /«-rI is the 
' • ' ■ • • mark 
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mark of perpendicularity. Instead of followkig that demonstra¬ 
tion) it is suf&cient for us to show, that in ascribing to \/2 its 
arithmetical meaning, that of a number .which, multiplied into 
itself, gives 2 for the pfbduct, the above proportion 1 -f y '—1 
: : : -v ^2 : 1 — ^ — 1 , is so far from absurd, that it is accu¬ 

rately true, and capable of being understood in the strictest sense. 
It signifies that two quantities of the form. 1,+ Md 1 — 
cannot be found such that their product shall be equal to 2 , or, 
which is the same, that h is impossible to find two numbers such 
that their sum shall be equal to 2 , and that 2 shall be a mean 
proportional between them. This impossibility is, even without 
any investigation, abundantly evident; and is, , in fact, all that is 
involved in the preceding proposition, interpreting it strictly, ac¬ 
cording to die notion, that v'—l denotes impossibility, and no¬ 
thing else. 

It is easy to prove this impossibility otherwise : Let x and ^ be 

2 

the numbers, then -|-^ = 2 and xy = 2 , whence a? — = 2 , or, 

X 

A*—2Ar=r — 2, so that A* — 2x4*1—“”1> and*— Isry'— 1 , 
that is, A = 1 zt — 1 • 'llie value of x therefore, and conse¬ 
quently oit/, is impossible ; these values have also the same form 
that was ascribed to them in the above proportion. 

^ 47 . affords a very fingular example of the length to which a 
man may be carried, in the fupport of a favourite theory, ' • ith- 
out being confeious that he is departing in the kail from philofo- 
phical rcafoning. 

The problem propofed is, to conllru^f a triangle, of which the 
bafe fhall be 2 and each of the tides = * ^ ^ thing evidently 

impoflible. The algebraic folution, if the perpendicular from the 
vertex on the bafe be the thing fought, gives that perpendicular 
equal to an impoflible quantity^ This is exactly what ought to 
happen, in the ordinary view of the fnbjefLt. But our author, 
not content with this, goes on to fliow how the impofiihle expref- 
fion may be interpreted according to his own theory, which 
makes V—i the fign of perpendicularity. In order to do this, 
he is forced to fuppofe, that the given lines that are to conftituic 
the tides of die triangle, are not lines without extenfion in. any 
dimention but one ; that they have, in reality, br^th as web as 
length; in fliort, that they are rectangles, and rectangles of fitch 
a magnitude that their diagonals meet in the middle of the b^fe 
2 a. This is certainly to depart from the notfons that are moiit' 
eflential to mathematical fclence, and that form the faared and in- 

• difputabk bafis by which the whole fabric of geometry Is Tuppoit- 
ed. In ja fclence where all the parts are necel&rily connoted, an 

• error pan never fiand fingly \ a departure from tnilh in one in- 

ftance, 
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ihnce, nrnft be feBowed with ihnttinmble others | and ^hus k 
hashaj^ened) that the nodofl of V***! being a mark both of 
thin^ poffible and things impo^bie, ha% led to an extravagance 
that cooid not eafdy have been forefeet^ vitE. the exigence of a 
«ttvatght iinc haring two dimensions; or, which comes to the 
lame thing, the fwftitution of a re£tangle for a Straight line. 
Another &ppQ(ition, no lefs extraordinary, is introduced in ano- 
<thcr jda^e, where M- Buce fays, that the Sign — i put before 
the expreifion of a cube, or a paralleiopiped, marks a void or va- 
4 »tky ef which the extent is equal to that of the faid cube or pa- 
irallclopipedas if geometry meafured matter by any means but 
the fpace it occupies. $ 8 f. 

In the midft of this error in principle, we dif(X)ver a great deal 
-wf &iiful and ingenious application of the calculus. This is par- 
ticnlarly true of the remarks on Cardan's rule, and the irreducible 
cafe of that rule .; in which, however, the errors of thk theory 
are fo much involved, that we cannot by any means infure the 
accuracy of the refults. 

The objeflions which wc have offered arc fo obvious, that they 
cannot but have occurred to a man fo learned and acute cs our 
author. He has, !mwever, b^ certain metaphyhcal fubtleties, fet 
iiimielf above theie plain difmes of elementary fcience. We do 
not, indeed, very clearly comprehend many of thefe fubtleties 5 
ant’.jWC do not much lament that we feel an incapacity of doing 
fo. It feems very ufefui, on feme occafions, to have one's head 
fortified with a decent degree of obtufenefs, to prevertt the influx 
of fake refinements, which, when fiiffered to intrude tliemfelvcs 
into the mind, are very apt to difpoffefs the lawful inhabitants. 
IFrom a remaik which M. Buce makes on a paflage from the Tu¬ 
rin Memoksi it is evident that he was not unacquainted with ob- 
jefltons fimlbr to ihefe now ftated, to which his notion of ima- 
ginary^uantkxes is expofed. Thefe are*obje 6 tion 8 flated by the 
C^KCvaiier Jf^oncenex 10 a conflru£tion of impcfRble quantities, that 
had been attempted long ago on principles not wholly diflimilar 
fo^thofe contained in the IV^moir before us« * If we refle<T on 
ribe natureof imaginary roots, which, as is well known, imply 2 
cxmtiiidfSioQ among the tilings given, tt will appear evident, that 
riuBy riannot pofllbly adroit of a geometrical conflru£rion, fince 
, tWe is no way of confidering them that can remove the contra- 
that among which are cherofelves immoveable. 
Jfcverthefefe| hi order to preferve a certain ^analogy wkh negative 
quamitfes, an uuthori from whom we have a very good courfe of 
’irigebra, co)K£tve$, they i^ght to be taken in a line perpen- 
CriiKpfar turibatiia winch tlicy were fuppofed to be taken* * M. de 
o&to thgt-the notion of the audbor he re- 
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feirs to is abfurd. He docs fo, ss we think, very fucccfsfully; 
bat M. Buee, who had this paCage before him, and quotes it in his 
Memoir, feems to get rfd of the di&;oity by means of the dif- 
dhl^ions mentioned arove. 

We fhail conclude thefe remarks with fome redcdlioiis on what 
idre cOnlider as the great paradox in the arithmetic of impoffible 
quantities, and as one of the moft carious examples of the power 
of figUs which the hiilory of language affords, viz. the purpof* 
which imaginary expreflions ferve, not for marking the limits of 
poliibility, but lor demonUrating theorems concerning quantities 
that really exift. 

the chara£ler that denotes impoffibilhy, as we have feen, ap¬ 
pears always in the form of the value of a quantity of fome dc- 
tcription. It is not a mere abftra^f note of impolHbility, but of 
impoliibility attached to fome particular quantity, on account of 
inconfiileht conditions introduced into the data from which that* 
quantity muft be determined. As the charatSler ^ — i, or 
4 / —appears, therefore, as the expreffiou of a magnitude, it 
is a fymbol fubje^ to the fame operations of arithmetic, addition, 
fubtraflioti, icc. with other algebraic exprefllons of quantity. 
Hence the imaginary fyrobols, confidering them qjiite abjtra6ily 
from their lignification, may be tlreated by the rules ufually em¬ 
ployed in thofe operations *, and the fame changes may be n^ade 
on theoLas if they really fignified things poffibk, and i.clu"’Vf cx.- 
flling. Wow it fometimes happens, tliai^ by comparing two cx- 
premons thus involving impollible quantities in bath, and combin¬ 
ing them by the ordinary rules that would be applicable to them 
in ftrift logic, if they denoted things really o.iliing, the impof- 
IBble fymbols finally difappear, having been externunated by fome 
of the ordinary operations of algebra *, fo that an equation refults 
that contains nothing impollible, or involves no quantities but 
fuch as are real. Thus we have a propofition v£[ii'med conceniT 
ing real quantities; and it is very well unclcrftood, that the pro- 
pofition thus difeovered is always a truth,—a truth that is often 
very valuable, that in general is fufceptible of demonftratiotn with¬ 
out impofiible fymbols, though without the ufe of them it might 
never have bet n difeovered. Now, in this we have certainly a 
moft extraordinary example of the power of figns, or of algebraic 
language. A fet of quantities, or of conditions, fome of which 
are inconfiftent with one another, are thus combined together: 
no idea is attached to the fymbols j and from the feiies -of operaT 
riotis, that ciay be faid to be mechanical, and performrai merely 
by tlie hand, a truth, applicable to quantities that really exift:, e- 
ir.etg's at lift. Were we to attempt to reafon concerning thefe 
ympoiiibilities by any oChcr means, than hy thus fubje^ing them 

to 
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to a treatment which, belongs only to the figns, no force of head 
could have brought out any thing, not to fay rational and true, but 
any thing that pofieiTed even the form of a proportion. 

We come at truth by help of the fymbols alone; by operations 
that are applicable to them only, and that have no reference to 
any thing a£iaany exiliing. Nothing} certainly, can ihow fo 
clearly the power of conventional figns in matters of reafoning ; 
and the importance, on many occafions, of negle^ing the object 
and attending to the agn only., ^ 

It is indeed no wonder at all, vo see men reason, or pretend f 
reason, in every one of the sciences, by help of imaginary ex¬ 
pressions, or words that denote nothing having an actual or even 
a possible existence $ but the wonder is to find, that, by such a 
process, they are led to the discovery of truth. The history of 
philosophy is full of instances in which words, having nothing 
'real that corresponded to them, have been combined according to 
the rules of logic, and, in the forms of syllogism, have been the 
study of the learned and ingenious of almost every age. If we 
take the terms which have made the greatest noise in the world 
from the Quintessence and Entelccheia of the ancients, to the 
Vortices and Phlogiston of the moderns, and the arguments that 
have been held concerning them; we ^hall find a vast deal that 
has no small resemblance to the operations of our imaginary a- 
lithrr ^Hc. But, in one thing, the practice of the philosopher was 
different from tliat of the mathematician ; he had not the secret 


of exterminating the impossible quantities in the end j so that 
they remained involved in the conclusion, just as they had done 
in the premises. The extermination of "them he left to his ad¬ 
versaries, or fjis successors ; and, when they accomplish^ it, the 
whole system, both the argument and the conclusion, fell to tlie 
ground at once, and left nothing behind, but one fact more, to 
be recorded m the history of erroT. If the imaginary arithmetic 
of the algebraist exemplifies the benefit arising worn the use of 
jiigns, in the highest degree, the imaginary logic of philosophers 
places the rtiischiefs that may follow from it in a light hardly less 


striking. 

’' An example of this, imaginary arithmetic will explain what has 
Jheen said. Let us Imagine that we have, by some means or other, 
this equation: x being an arch of a circle, (2 sin x) 

^ , in which all the quantities are 

^j^lPcted by the imaginary symbol, and to which no direct mean- 
can be sff^sded, but that between an arch and its sine no such 

AreUtinn expressed by the equation (2 sin«?)« = 

' v^can'possibly exist, whatever value be given to the lett^t «. This 

' is 
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is all the direct information that the imaginarf equation conveys : 
it is merely a negative conclusion, and, one would think, not very 
likely to lead to any valuable and affirmative truth. Yet, observe 
the proposition that may be extracted from these very unpromis- 
ing premises, by treating ik /— I as if it were a real quantity. 

From the theory of logarithms and of expoti 2 nrials, we know 
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that# 2 2.3 ‘ 2.3.4 

if we write —I instead of «, we have 


4- - -T &c. 5 so that. 


^ = 1 + *-/—.1 

In the same manner, 

— x >^—1 , 

e =r 1 — X -v/— I 
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Therefore, subtracting this last from the former, ^ 

=W-1-5T3-+23;i3-*"- 

Ti ~1 —AfV'—1 

But e — e = 2 sm a; y—1, by supposition. 

Therefore, 2 sm x^^l =:2x -/—I-zro— 

, Z • S' Z . . ‘X . o 

and, dividing by 2 y'—1, just as if —1 were a real quantity. 
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Now, this is an equation between the arch and its sine, where 
there are none but real quantities. We have thus an infinite se¬ 
ries for the value of the sine in terms of the arch ; and, on exa¬ 
mination, it is found to be a theorem known from other principles 
to be true, and the very proposition from which the sines of the 
small arches in the trigpnometric tables are computed. 

Though the preceding operations have led to a true and im¬ 
portant conclusion, it is not obvious on what principle they have 
done so. When we effaced the character y"1 frotit all the 
terms of the equation, we performed the same change on the al¬ 
gebraic characters that is usually expressive of division; but we 
certainly did not really perform division; for what is meant by 
dividing by an impossible quantity, or telling how . often an im¬ 
possible quantity contains another ; if the quantity be impossible 
to multiply or divide by it, or to make it the subject of any Arith¬ 
metical operation, must be impossible also. .The operations per¬ 
formed with the symbols are therefore destitute of meaning; they 
are as imaginary as the symbols themselves | and yet they have 
led to a conclusion that is true, and by no means opvious. The 
efficacy of signs taken distinctly from the ideas 6iey represent, 

'was 
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-vcas never so slrongly evinced; and the result now ohtained:i br 
considering the former and neglecting the latter, is a triumj^n 
which the imagination of the most sanguine nominalist could ne¬ 
ver have anticipated. 

But what is the real principle on which such investigations as 
the foregoing are successful r and what is the precise nature of 
the evidence that they alFord ? As to the latter question, we 
know from experience, that in all the. instances where we could 
compare the conclusions obtained by help of impossible quantities 
with the results of ordinary investigation, we have found that 
they agreed perfectly. This agreement cannot be the effect of 
chance; no man, by tossing about at random the symbols that 
denote quantities, ever arrived at a true, or even an intelligible 
proposition. It is tiierefofe clear, that a fixt and determinate 
principle directs the mathematician, in this case, as well as in 
those where his understanding accompanies every step of his 
demosnstration. The principle may not be obvious, but its 
existence is thus rendered undeniable. Many mathematicians, 
we are convinced, rest here, and carry their inquiries no further} 
confiding perfectly in the imaginary operations, which, from expe¬ 
rience, they have found to lead to truth, whenever a perfect ana¬ 
logy is kept up between them and the real operations of arithme¬ 
tic and of algebra. But it is certaiihy reasonable to go<a little 
further, and to inquire what this principle really is. With¬ 
out knowing it precisely, we shall always be in danger of error, 
M. D’AlemWrt, who had bestowed much attention on the sub¬ 
ject impossible quantities, appears, from many passages in his 
■wTftings, to have been fully aware of the importance of this in¬ 
quiry, though he has not professedly entered on it, nor given us 
any ground to conjecture what was the opinion which he enter¬ 
tained. Maclaurin satisfies himself with supposing, that a cer¬ 
tain compensation takes place among the impossible quantities, by 
which they destroy the effects of one another. This, however, pre¬ 
sents no clear idea to the mind, and leaves the difficulty of applying 
the notion of subtraction, &c. to things that cantmt exist. More 
lately, Mr Woodhouse, treating of the same subject, seems to be of 
opinion that' no Inquiry of this kind is at all necessary, the identity 
of theoperutions perftmned on the symbols being a suffioiem secu¬ 
rity against orror, whatever these symbols denote, whether things 
real br impossible. We have ^ready stated 'the rea^ns that pre- 
Tent us from acqttieseingin this view of the matter, and for think¬ 
ing that the subject to be further investigated. One idea 
concerning it we must mention, as not destitute of' plausibilky, 
founded on remark ^ that in ail the instahci^ where impossi- 
hie quantities or expressions hat'e btec^of jsse in the ki* 

* vestigation 
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vestigation of mathematical theorems, those theorems have relatcrl 
either to circular arches, or hyperl^tlic areas } quantities so re¬ 
markable for analogical properties, that there is no general aiFeo 
tion of the.one to which there is.not a corresponding affection o£ 
the other. Tlie theorems then that admit of investigation by ai» 
imaginary process, are of such a nature as to go always in pairs,, 
one belonging to the hyperbola, the other to the circle; or, one 
to the measures of ratios, and the other to the measures of angles. 
One of these twin theorems can always be investigated by the 
real, or ordinary processes of algebra) but when the same me¬ 
thod is to be extended to die other, the imaginary character 
makes its appearance; if, however, the symbols be treated in the 
same way as in the other case, that character disappears, and at 
theorem emerges perfectly analagoas to that already investigated., 
fn this view of the matter, the operations with the impginary 
characters are nothing but a mode of tracing, or keeping in sights 
tlic analogy between the circle and hyperbola, and have no more 
force than any other conclusion founded on tliat analogy. This 
may be illustrated by the example formerly given from the circle- 

Another question has arisen concerning the investigations car¬ 
ried on by help of imaginary expressions, viz. Wl'.ether they 
ought to be tolerated in sciences that boast, like geometry aadl 
arithmetic, of the evidence add clearness of their demonstrations- 
Among certain Purists in algebraic language, no quarter is allow¬ 
ed to such modes of expression as we have been here treating of j, 
and the investigations that proceed by help of tliera ave considered 
as delusive artifices, unwortliy of -the name of science. To thi?*' 
opinion, however, we can by no means subscribe. Whatever has* 
served for the discovery of truth, has a character too sacred to be 
rashly thrown aside, or to be sacrificed to the fastidious taste oC 
those who make truth welcome only when it wears a particulaor 
dress, and appears arrayed in the costume of antiquity^. Admitting, 
that imaginary expressions,, when applied in the-manner we have 
seen, do iiodiing more than trace an analogy between two enrves' 
related to one another like the circle and hyperbola, and therefore 
have no force beyond what belongs to analogical reasoning ) yet> 
the simple fact, that the conclusions tliey have ied to have been 
confirmed by the other less exceptionable modes of .demonstra-' 
fion (often by the most rigorous synthesis), is reason sufficient for* 
regarding them as valuable instruments for tlie discovery of truth-^ 
The anticipations they afford are of infinite value ) and no mair 
who knows tlie importance even of scientific conjecture, wiH 
willingly give up the advantage to be derived from them. 

The conclusions of the investigations by help of im£Sginary ex¬ 
pressions, liave been so often verified by other methods, both ana- 

lyticai 
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lytical and synthetical, that no doubt can remain that they pro<» 
cecd on sound and geometric principles, though perhaps not easy 
to demonstrate with rigour in their utmost generality. The great 
generality of a proposition often renders the rigorous demonstra¬ 
tion of it difiicult; and though we can apply such demonstration 
when the proposition is broke down, as we may call it, into par¬ 
ticular cases, we arc yet unable to do so when it remains in its 
most general form. It is, nevertheless, of great importance to 
know what that form leally consists of. 

Though it is true that the investigations which have imaginary 
expressio.is for their instrument ha\e been confirmed by other 
methods^ yet the matter was in some instances so difficult, and the 
result obtained so rompletc, that the ordin,iry methods of verifica¬ 
tion could not be applied, and the method of impossible quanti- 
..ies, from its supcrioi facility, was the only one that could be 
nsc'fl with success. This has happened in two or three instances 
oi integraiion given by Euler, where that great mathematician 
has performed what, one would have supposed, must greatly sur¬ 
pass the powers even of the most improved analysis. The me¬ 
thod he employed depended on imaginary expressions, and he ap¬ 
pears ve^'y much to regret Uiat he had not been able to accom¬ 
plish the same by any other means. Though it does not appear 
that E }ler ever gave himself much trouble about settling the me¬ 
taphysical principles of this part of the calculus, his practice was 
very conformable to the notion we have been endeavouring to 
enforce; he used the imaginary expressions as the readiest and 
most expeditious method^ of investigation, and those by which 
great difficulties were most likely to be overcome ; but he was al¬ 
ways desirous of finding such verifications as are afforded by a 
more rigorous analysis. We may safely recommend a rule that 
directed the practice of this profound and experienced analyst. 


Art. hi. Travels in Turket/t haly^ and Russiat during the Tears 
1 ^*03, i 804, 1803 Sc 1800. Wtth an Account tf seme of the Greek 
Islands. By Thomas Margiil. ^ vol. 8vo. pp. 522. London, 
Murray. Edinburgh, Constable 8c Co. 1808. 

I ti our account of Mr Semple’s Travels (No. XXI.) we expres¬ 
sed very great sttisfaction at receiving from the hand of a 
mercantile gentleman a sketch of those foreign countries scarcely 
accessible to any one else, which he had occasion to visit in the 
course of his professional pursuits; and we strongly recommended 
SO good an example to th^' attention of others in similar circunv 
^ ^ stances. 
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stances. The author of the volumes before us belongs to the 
same class with Mr Semple, but his work- is of very inferior inter¬ 
est and merit in every respect, Mr MacgiJl, indeed, seems ra¬ 
ther to have published his traA'clling notes as an additional com¬ 
mercial speculation, or a winding up of his accounts, than to have 
described his tour because it was interesting, or the countries he 
saw because he had observed them attentively. We do not per¬ 
ceive that he kept any journal or took reguKir notes of what he saw. 
He wrote several letters to different friends, sometimes half a 
year after the anecdotes had occurred which he wished to relate 5 
and, finding that the public would read any thing like travels, and 
every thing called letters, he seems to have considered the nsanii- 
facture of two volumes as a fit termination to his trading voyage : 
which having resolved to do, he could have very little difllculry 
in obtaining the necessary passports of ‘ advice of friends to 
V'hose inspection they were submitted; ’ * their opinion that 
they would be favourably received; * the consent of a bookseller ; 
the assistance of a printer; and all the other encouragements re¬ 
quisite on the occasion. That of employing an author to write 
for him, we should think, he has omitted entirely j and, hou ever 
much we may expose ourselves to contempt for so unfashionable 
a taste, we will own that the omission gives us satisfaction 

Notwithstanding tlie great inferiority of this work to Mr Sem¬ 
ple’s, and the slender qualifications, either for speculation or re¬ 
mark, which Mr Macgill appears to possess, we are far from re¬ 
gretting that he has made his letters public. They are by no 
means devoid of information, although the more important topics 
are slightly touched, and many things altogether passed over, 
which an inquisitive and learned reader must greatly desire to 
find in a, work with this title. They contain a number of anec¬ 
dotes which throw light on the Turkish character, and bring us 
better acquainted with the present state of their country. They 
likewise communicate some very useful notices resper.lng the 
trade of, the Levant and Black Sea, which cannot fail of proving 
serviceable to mercantile people. It may be added, that tiie au¬ 
thor knows a secret, far from being common with those who have 
no talent for fine writing,'j--to write plainly and unaffectedly; and 
while his letters, if not always very instructive and entertaining, 
are pretty uniformly sensible, and inoffensive both to our feelingly 
and our taste, his modesty, both in ushering themt into notice, and 
in describing what he has done and seen* camjor*:*!*? passed over 
without much commendation. He may, by pre^usly reading 
some books of general knowledge, and observing mdrefCarefuHy 
the next country he visits, present us with a more valtiiable ac¬ 
count of it; and in the mean time, in spite of the remarks we 
\ 01 . XII, NO, Qi, X have 
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have now made, we prize his present contribution to the stock of 
public information, infinitely more highly than the feeble and gar¬ 
rulous quartos of the Stranger Knight, or the pompous inani¬ 
ties of William Hunter, Esq. We shall, therefore, follow him 
rapidly in his tour, and point out what may occur worthy of no¬ 
tice,—an office which we should scarcely be induced to perform 
towards Sir John Carr, were he to write a Stranger in Japan ; or 
to Mr Hunter for all the letters he might indite, were his posi¬ 
tions, like those of his former volumes, as true and as amusing as 
Cocker, and his language as glowing as Tom Thumb. 

The first letters are from Venice, whither our author retired 
upon the breaking out of the present i icxplicable war.^ His re¬ 
marks on that singular place are rather of a gloomy cast. He 
seems to have found neither mirth nor amusement there ; and, af¬ 
ter a whole year’s residence, was able to discern only indigence 
and misery. That there may be some truth in this picture, we 
cannot deny. The ndbles certainly suffered greatly from the 
change of government j that is, from the overthrow of the most 
tyrannical aristocracy in the world; and the fortunes of some 
were probably impaired by contributions ; but, in general, they 
sustained far more damage from the loss of those means of extor¬ 
sion which they had formerly enjoyed in secure monopoly. But 
how the city in general, how the bulk of the people, could have 
any reason to lament the revolution, we cannot conceive. A few 
of the chief aristocratic houses are ruined; many of those which 
survived have deserted Venice, and prefer living on the Terra 
Firma, where they may trill domineer over their vassals, to con¬ 
tinuing ill the city which they can no longer either frigliten or 
plun ler. A few German soldiers parade the streets, with whis¬ 
kers, and pipes in their mouths; and their officers disfigure the 
theatres, or insult the audience with talking, and making about a 
twentieth part as much noise as all ranks of men do in an £ng- 
gUsii tlioatre during the finest passages. These, we believe, are 
the chief inconveniences which the people have to suffer in return 
for the abolition of the state prisons, and other engines of torture j 
the destruction of secret inquisitors and unknown accusers} the 
i^ualization of all taxes and public burdens; and the introduction 
m the, best police k^own Jn the south of Europe. MrMacgill 
‘‘exaggerates cven.thedistres.^s of the nobility. He maybe as¬ 
sured, that whoever told him that above a thousand heads of no- 
Jb^ families were begging on the streets in the year 1804, greatly 
him* ,A dissolute nobility,Tike the Venetian, is always 
ISfUte to haunber among its ranks many persons too lazy to work, 
too ppmf to. live idle, and not too prou4 to beg. These, in the 
best tipiies of jV^eni'ce, would thankfully accept of charity j but 
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their numbers were not very considerably augmented by the revo¬ 
lution. He finds out, to be sore, the case of a Countess C., whose 
means of idleness and dissipation being destroyed by the change, 
reduced her to a necessity bitterly deplored by our author,—that of 
supporting herself and her family by her musical talents. By 
this statement, she appears to have been a less profligate and lazy 
personage than the common run of the nobles; but is it any 
thing so very rare, in this happy country, or, when it happens, do 
any of our nobility so very much bewail it, to see a reputable 
tradesman’s wife and daughters reduced to support themselves by 
their needle, in consequence of a bankruptcy, owing most likely 
to one of those just and necessary wars which we are perpetually 
waging to quiet the senseless alarms of the higher classes of so¬ 
ciety about Jacobinism, and rank, and property, and French ambi¬ 
tion } Nay, did any of these orders ever think twice about it, 
when they heard perhaps the story of some half-pay captain and 
his family living upon half the sum they pay their menial ser¬ 
vants, after being mutilated in these disastrous wars ? We con¬ 
fess, that we are not touched exclusively by the calamities which 
their follies and intrigues now and then bring upon a few of the 
privileged orders; andj far from lamenting the revolution which 
reduced several of them to beggary in Venice, and overthrew the 
tyranny of the wliole body, we look upon it as an event highly 
beneficial to the mass of the state, and most cheaply purchased, 
by making the nobles share in some of the miseries which they 
had for ages been inflicting without remorse on those beneath 
them. Such, too, we conceive to be the sentiments of every re¬ 
flecting person. To take Mr Macgill’s view of the matter, and 
see only wretchedness to the' whole people, in an event v7-hich 
happens to afilicc the nobles, one must really be as blind as a 
mole, or as aristocratic as a city peer or a Whig patriot. 

Our author’s account of the natural beauties of this Angular 
place, and his notices of its various works of art, are extremely 
meagre, confidering his long rcfidence there} and confirm us in 
the belief that he omitted to take any notes at the time, and that 
the whole defeription of his travels was an afterthought of himfelf 
or his bookfeller. Perhaps our readers may feel difpofed to doubt, 
whether Mr Macgill’s tafte is fuch as to make it matter of regret 
that he has left the interefting objedls alluded to, almoffc with¬ 
out defeription, when we ilate his opinion touching the Rialto. 
It by no means equalled his expedlations. Why? Becaufestbemgh 
a large at:ch, it is fo very low, and its efle^lt is entirely cotucealed 
by the hbufes on the top of it 1 Wherefore, Our author very’judi- 
cioufly recommends the fubilitution of a cast-iron bridge / and; fays, 
that the Rialto will bear no fort of com pari fon with our buildings 
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of that kind ! We believe he is really the firft man who ever ob- 
jeOed to an arch, that it was long in the fpan, and low in the 
fprinr—Hiitnefs being exadly the grand and difficult attainment 
in fuch buildings—or who expected to find in the upper part of 
the Rialto the obje£t of his wonder, inftead of that unrivalled 
beauty of curvature in the arch, which all the buildings in the 
world, if crowded upon the road which runs over it, could not 
disfigure, or in any refpe£l iitterfete with. The following lines 
deferibe one of the chara^leriftics of Venice tolerably well. 

‘ St Mark’s tower is a high fquare brick building, the afeent to 
which is not by Heps, but by a winding path. The profpeft from the 
top of this tower is exteufive, and the view of Venice which prefents 
itfelf is fingnlar. You behold yourfelf farrounded by canals and bridges, 
and even Hill may be feeo many gay gondolas fldmming along the fur- 
face of the v.'ater. - You never faw a gondola ; it is a barge of confider- 
able length, and, from its peculiar conHruftion, fits very Heady in the 
water. It is painted black by order of government, and has on its prow 
a piece of flat iron, highly poliftied, refemhling the neck of a horfe. 
The after part of tlie boat is feveral feet out of the water; and almoH on 
the point of the Hern Hands the rower, who having from long pra£licc 
acquired great dexterity, Heers his gondola with one oar, with much 
exadtriefs and velocity. I mention the one-oared gondola, becaufe I ad¬ 
mire it the moft, and think it by far more Angular than any other. 1 
never faw men Hand and row fo elegantly as the Venetian gondoliers. 
In the middle of the boat is a fmall place covered with black velvet, 
Y, Inch much refembles a hearfe; in the front of this is a curtain ; at 
each fide a window with.V«H.>etian blinds; and on the part next the 
Hern, is a cufliion large enough for two people. Underneath each win¬ 
dow is a Hool, on a level with the cuHiion; fo that the perfons within 
are placed in a reclining poHurc. Thefe gondolas will turn a comer at 
full fpeed, and it is very rarely that any afccident happens to them. Th*"* 
rowers have certain expreffions which they repeat to one another, in 
order to give warning of their approach, and which ferve as a mutual 
direftion which fide of the canal they are to take. * I. p. 11 — 13 . 

From Venice Mr Macgill made an excurfion to Ancona, and, 
of courfe, went to fee the famous Houfe of God at Loretto. He 
devoutly believes here, that Bonaparte, {being indeed the very 
root of all evil now-a-days), with his own hand, in open daylight, 
and in the midft of the multitude, took off all the jewels from the 
Virgin^s image, and colle^ied them in his hat, which he gave an 
akid-de-camp to carry home; but affe£l:in|r to fee the image give 
an angry look, replaced? them, with falfe Hones of the fame 
lize and form, which be hiad prepared for the puTpofe,-raii ela¬ 
borate arid ciurhfy method of plunder, exceedingly inconlifteat 
With the ordinary tallies of this parent of *7/,—of whom, alone. 
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we fecm refolved to believe every thing that is contra(li£l:oTy and 
inconhftent, as if he could at once unite the extremes of cunning 
and of ralhnefs in his own perfon, and yet conftantly fucceed in 
what he attempts. Indeed, Mr Macgill has, tlpree pages further 
on, taken gootl care to contradiifi his former llory; for he re¬ 
counts that all the wealth of Loretto was carried off to Rome, by 
the Pope fome time before the French arrived; that the naked 
image alone was left ftripped of its finery; and that, though Bo¬ 
naparte carried this off in a palfion at firil, yet ho afterwards fent 
it back, 'rhere is nothing worthy of extraft in our author’s ob- 
fervatioiif- upon Ancona, except perhaps the following (liort defcpip- 
tion of an li.ilian horfe-race, which he holds up to the contempt of 
the iru V reader, 

* The mcthiid of horfe-racing in Italy is lingular.. The horfes run 
without riders; and to urge theiu or, little balls with fharp points iu 
them are hung to their iides, which, when the horfc is employed in the • 
race, acl like fpurs. They have alfo pieces of tinfoil faftened on their 
hinder which, as the animals rufh through the air, make a loud 

ruflling noife, and frighten them forward. 1 was much amufed with the 
hoi/c-racea at Ancona. A gun is fired when they firft ftart, that pre¬ 
parations may be made to receive them at the farther end ; when they 
have run half-way, another gun is fired ; and a third when they arrive 
at the goal. To afeertain, without difpute, which w'ins the race, acrofa 
the winning.poft a thread is llretched, dipped in red lead, which the 
vidtor breaking, it leaves a red mark on his cheft, and this mark is de- 
ciliv^. The fivli race was declared unfair, as one horfe had ftarted be¬ 
fore the reft ; and the governor ordered another to be run the following 
evening. To guard the courfe, a great r,umber of Roman foldicrs un¬ 
der arms were ranged on each fide of it, from one end to the other.' 
The morning after the firft race, the wind blew from tlte north, and 
was ratlier cold. I was fitting with his Excellc'icy the governor, Signor 
Vidoui, when a meffenger arrived from the general, with his compli¬ 
ments, n.'qucfling that the race might be deferred till another day, as 
he thought the weather too cold to put his troops under arms. Tho 
governor replied to him, that, “ as 'the weather was not too cold for the 
ladies, he thought it was not too much fo for Roman foldicrs. ” 1 have 

feen on a day which only threatened rain, a guard of Romans turn out, 
every one of which had an umbrella under his arm,, the drummer and 
fifirr alone excepted. ’ I. p. 22—-24. 

Soon after his return from this excurfion, Mr Macgill quitted 
Venice for the Levant. He firft failed for Smyrna, and in the 
way Hopped for fome time at Scio, of .w^ucK he gives a very .fa¬ 
vourable account. He was fhown thft..^lace where Homer kept 
his fchool, {for our author, though he hot quite pofitive that thia 
is the fpot, never e^itertains a doubt that Homer was a village pe¬ 
dagogue), and faw even fome of the feats where it is faul thes^, 

X ^ ' fcholarii.. 
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fcholars fat—conftruitig and fcanning the Iliad, we prefume. 
In the. fame claffical neighbourhood, they celebrated the birth-day 
* of the befl; of fo^ereigns, ’ 'rtrith due zeal and folemnity. They 
drank * Homer’s ’ to his health 5 —they fung ‘ the Briton’s 
hym€, God fave the Rang; * and our author having taken with 
him, for the occafion, a pair of turtle doves from Italy, fet them at 
large on the royal*falute oeing fired, ‘ that they might return to 
land, and profeciite their loves at liberty. ’ The Greeks, on their 
part, receiving fome bottler of rum from our author, on this heart- 
infpiring occafion, broke forth in devotional exercifes, in favour 
of our monarch, whom they prayed for to all their faints, under 
the appropriate appellation which they gave him, after their ac¬ 
curate Oriental manner, of ‘ The Favourite of Gods * a name hap¬ 
pily ei-prelfive of the whole courfe and character of the moft for¬ 
tunate, glorious, and fuccefsful reign, both abroad and at home, in 
‘America, as well as in Europe, of which the hiftory of the world 
hath preferred ary record. A confiderable abufe then follows, 
judicioully direfled, in honour of the fame great occafion, at the 
French conful,—who ftole an umbrella from the Englifh conful, 
and kept it after war broke out, on pretence that it had become 
prize—viewing it, we prefume, as a fort of Droit of Admiralty, 
Thib perfon, it fhould feern, is the only r]|vai of our gracious mo¬ 
narch in the whole iiland of Scio, and was the only perfon who 
did not drink rum on his birth-Kiay. 

From Scio this Loyal North Briton proceeded to Smyrna, where 
he arrived without any mifadventure; and here, we meet with an¬ 
other fcliool of that eminent Greek tutor Homer, who appears 
indeed to have been the chief pedagogue of his day in the Levant, 
and feems to be taken by Mr MacgUl for a perfon fkilled in mo¬ 
dern Greek and lingua Franca, and gaming his livelihood by teach¬ 
ing thofe ufeful languages to the captains of traders in thofe parts. 
The prevalence of fome pretty general tradition xefpefling him, 
is, however, fuificiently deferving of our notice, tliat we Ihould 
give the following extract, premifing, that in this, as in the former 
inftance at Scio, Mr Macgill, though he may doubt the locality 
of the fchoolhqufe, never, for a moment, queftions the fa£I of 
the profeifion <)f Homer being that of a fchoolmafter; and mafi, 
therefore, we ihould infer, have been perfuaded at Naples, that 
Virgil was an eminent magictsn^ however much he may have been 
difpofod to queilic^ the precife^racles aferibed to him. 

. « This city boafis oflb)avip|r mvm biith to Homer, b is afcxrtaiaed, 
iW at one time he Iia4 a the fuppofed fife of whiph is to 

this day held in veaenttlcHi, and fboyrn to traVci&fs as one of iiie curio- 
'fitks'of the place. Tllis, hort^v^," can betmdiBng but a mery tradi¬ 
tional chimeiari as the city has bcent fo frequently defin^ed, and its fi- 
tttatioo fo changed, fince the period at which he lived. A garden 
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is alfo Aiown sear Smyrna^ called the ** Garden of Homer; ** but, as 
there are many people of that name here, it is probable that this garden 
belonged to one of their anceftors. who has been miftaken by polterity 
for the poet. On the banks of the river Melicc, ^/lont an hour’s ride 
from the village of Bournabat. is a grotto, called Homer’s grotto,’* 
in which it is afferted he wrote his Iliad ; and from its charming and re¬ 
tired fituatton, it is not impo0ible that he might make nfe of it as a re¬ 
treat from fociety, and from the fcor:’.iing rays of an ardent fun. * 
I. p. 71, 72. 

The account which our author g^ ,?e of Smyrna, where he re- 
iided for a confiderable length of time, is tohrably full and fatis- 
fa£tory. He reprefents it as inhabited by 150,000 ptrfoas, of 
whom 70 , 000 ^ only are Turks, 30,000 Greeks, and the rell Ar¬ 
menians, Jews and Franks. The labouring ctriU'es and the hundi- 
craftfmen are in genetal from the ilUnds of S' to aiKl Tiao ; 
the fhopkeepers are chiefly from the former ifland. All thefe 
iflanders come to Smyrna to gain fortunes, with which they unt-* 
iormly return home. The natives of the otiver iflanvic- <ire for the 
moft part idle and ignorant, and are reduced to the neceihty of 
following a feafairing life for fubfiftv'nce. The governor, appoint¬ 
ed by the Porte, pays fmartly for his place, and repiyr himfelf, 
of courfe, by all manner of extortion upon the people committed 
to his care. He makesjf, in common years, of this plunder, only 
about 17,000 pounds Sterling; and vre rather marvel that Mr 
Macgil), in the fpirit of his remarks on Venice, does not Ijment 
the unfortunate condition of fo noble and powerful a porffmage. 
Were any change, from French inyafion or other wife, tc happen 
in the Turkifli empire, the lot of thp great man would be ftill 
more deplorable and a future traveller might have to bewail the 
fate of his feventy wives reduced to beg, or fupport tliemfelves 
by the labour of their fair hands. We*" are next prefeuted with 
fome details refpeffing tiie commerce of Smyrna, which our au¬ 
thor denominates ‘ very extenlive ♦, ’ and to * give fome idea of its 
immenfity, * he mentions, what to our minds certainly conveys 
no fuch notion, that there are feldom fewer than fifteen or eigh¬ 
teen veflels loading in its roads for diflerent countries. It feems 
that, in one year, fixty veflels from foreign ports have been known 
to enter inwards, befldes thofe from the other Tatkifli ports; and 
in the fame year, ninety-three veflels xleared out for foreign ports; 
of which, tiirelve for I^ndon, for^yrouc for Triefte, and eighteen 
for MarfeiHes* IJpcm ibe fame fopic, a long appendix is added, 
particularizing the cargoes of the imp^ing and exporting veflels 
very minutely, and in a manner whidi'ibnnot fail to be nfeful to 
rnetcantile men, efpepMly if coupled with fome valuable notices 
Ijiyen by our author in another part'of-his .work, of the ftate of 
ihe Smyrna and other njarkets of the Leyaiit. ' 
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, In this city, commercial affairs have assembled so many fo¬ 
reigners, and produced such profit to the bigotted and barbarous 
rulers of the land, that the severity of Turkish customs seems to 
have been grer.tly relaxed in favour of the strangers; and in read¬ 
ing the description which Mr Macgill gives of its society, we ap- 
peai®to be viewing some European town, where a Turk only in¬ 
trudes as a Cjisual visitor. In the suburbs, the scene is’Somewhat 
more Oriental; fqr there, a Christian cannot walk without insults; 
and the natives will be every now and then firing off their muskets 
at liim, as if he were a dog < r a mark, and rather take a delight 
ID killing or winging the unlucky infidel. In like manner, when 
a party of Christians goes out to fish on the river, if they are not 
pretty well armed, the natives will let them fill their boats with 
fish, and then, in their unceremonious way, fall upon them and 
take all the produce of their day*s sport, besides, perhaps, killing 
a few of tlie company. But if the sportsmen arc well provided 
“with arms, those followers of the Prophet will stop short, and 
salute them courteously with a Salami or some other compliment. 
When a Turk hears the paddle of oars passing him in the dark 
on the river, it seems to be his instinct to fire in the direction of 
the noise, for the chance of its being an infidel traveller. In this 
•way our author was frequently shot at, and had only the satisfac¬ 
tion of returning the fire as nearly as possible in the direction of 
the former shot. 


Although the plague had not been known for five years previ¬ 
ous to Mr MacgiJl’s arrival at Smyrna, the Christians and other 
foreigners there lived in perpetual expectation of that terrible visi¬ 
tor ; for whose inroads, however, they seem to have been very 
well prepared. The following passage gives us an accurate idea 
of their very judicious precautions, which, if generally prac¬ 
tised, would in a few years root out that dreadful malady horn 
the whole face of the earth. It is scarcely necessary to add, that, 
the children of Allah never trouble themselves with any such 


thoughts, and view the infidels as eminently silly, or rather sin¬ 
ful, for their attempts to counteract it j resemoling herein Dr 
Mosely, and the other worthy disciples of that very small school, 
which has of late been opened in Eondon against the system of 
v^j^nation, with but moderate success j but which should pro- 
jWiy be transplanted to the Turkish dominions, where a certain 
^ecess^^waits its ^lightaiied’labours. . 

> ‘ The precaufions used against the plague , by Christians are slm- 
« Wc and effectual. Their houses, that is to sayv Vthe best houses in 
'Trank-street, are for many ^sons built like little fortresses, and in 
‘ f general extend from the str^ downi to the vSratsfer side; At each d 
thdm there is a strong.gatti, mostly of irofi^ to prevent' thclt - being 
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set fire to, and within that one toward the street, at tho distance of 
ten feet from it and each other, are two more formed of spars. 
When the pestilence rages violently, botli the outer and inner gates 
are kept constantly locked, and the master, or some confideiitiiJ per¬ 
son, has the keys. When any one rings at the gate, tlie door is 
opened by a cord, and the person is admitted to\be first spar gate, 
tlirough which he communicates the intention of his errand. If he 
brings provisions, within die middle gate stands a large tub of wa¬ 
ter, into which they are thro^vn from a little door, and are not ta¬ 
ken out agmn until the outer gate is shut; ii‘ bread is brought, it 
must be hot, at which time it cannot communicate infection. Let¬ 
ters and other papei's are conveyed on the end of a piece of wood or 
cane, with a slit in it, and are fu aigated with and brimstone. 
By these means, it is almost impossible that the plague should find 
entrance into the houses* where the inhabitants keep thomseives 
closely confined till its rage is spent. 

‘ The greatest danger is at the first breaking out of the disease, 
before they make use of any precautions ; for tliey seldom tliink oi» 
shutting themselves up, unlil they hear of eight or nine accidents, 
as they are called, each day. 

‘ In case of any member of a family being attacked by die plague, 
die person so seized is immediately earned to the hospital; die re.st 
of the family sprinkle themselves widi vinegar, and arc fumigated. 
They generally leave die house they arc in, and inhabit an»jdu r for 
lorty days. 

* The hospitals are attended by people tudio have had the plague; 
but it is :i mistaken idea, that, under these circumstances, they ire 
.secure from future infection. P.idre Luigi, a humane friar, who 
has attended one of the hospitals for upw.u'ds of thirty years, says, 
lliat every time diere is die plague in hi.s hospital, his old sores open 
afresh, though wirh less virulence ; but that .i great number of the 
plague nurses die under as violent attacks of it as if it had seized 
them for the first time. I’liis worthy fatlier Imigi says further, that 
he never found any remedy so efiectual as friction with oil, ivhen 
applied in time, and carefully repeated : he has frequently witnesoc'd 
its salutary effects. * I. p. 120 — 123 . 

It is a common papular belief in the Levant, that they never 
have the two plagues, of locusts and pestilence, at tho same time 
and Smyrna, which has for some years past been quite fice from 
the latter, has constantly suffered from the ravages of die former, 
Against them the storks are the best defence^-and Mr MacgiH 
furnishes us with some curious particulars relative to that useful 
bird. ^ ' 

‘ The stork, which abounds in Turkejs destroys the locusts in 
great quantities. These birds are gi-cat favourites with the Maho¬ 
metans. They build their nests in the roofs of their houses, or in 
high trees in die neighbourhood of thear Ylllages,.where they retrain, 
qu|d? tame, and free firom molestation, They live upon vermin imd 

reptiles, 
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reptiles, and destroy snakes innumerable. In shape and size they 
resemble.a heron ; legs and the beak are red and very long; the 
body and neck pure Vhite, and the vdngs jet black j notwithstand¬ 
ing this, diey appear very ugly birds. They pay an annual visit to 
Turkey. They arrive in vast numbers about the middle of March, 
and always in the right. They arrange their progress very syste¬ 
matically. They send forward their scouts, who make their appear¬ 
ance a day or two before the grand army, and then return to give 
in their report; at'fcr which the whole body advances, and on its 
p^sage leaves, during the night, its detachments to garrison the 
different towns and villages on their way. Early in October, they 
take tiieir departure in die same manner, s<' tliat no one can tell 
from whence tlicy come, or whitlie’* tlicy go. They are known in 
the night-timo to leave all the villages, and have been seen in the 
air like immense clouds. They leave none behind but diose who, 
from infirmity or accident, are unable to fly. A person who, at die 
.season of their departure, was in the habit of coming from the inte¬ 
rior, told me, drat, on his journey the year preceding, he had seen 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of them near the banks of a 
river, and. that they annually assemble there ; and the general 
secs diat his whole army is collected, he at a given moment sets 
them in motion, leaving a detachment, no doubt, to bring up the 
Stragglers,.* t. p. 12S~l5!7. 

After residing for a considerable time in Smyrna, our audior 
set out by land for Constantinople. When he arrives there, he 
tells his correspondent rather archly, ‘You will now expect tliat 
I should give you an account of Constantinople; ’ but he adds, 
that he means to do no such thing, but only to say, it looks bet¬ 
ter at a distance than when you come near it,—a very common 
case with most towns; and all the rest of his remarks are re¬ 


served for a future visit, which he makes after returning again to 
Smyrna. In the mean time, he makes divers other excursions 
from that city j and the one which he seems to think the most 
interesting, is to Ephesus, a journey of about a day and a half. 
On the way, in the morning of the second day, his feelings get ^ 
the better of him, at seeing how amiably tjife Turks ‘ respect^ 
and venerate.old age.* This virtue turns out^ indeed, to be^ 
shown in the itistance of an old ehe-camel, ‘ who was passing the 
(‘venirig of her days in plenty and tranquillity. *—‘ Here she iayy 
basking in the sun*s ravs, beside a plenteous fountain, or browi 
in|j#idie verdant shade* or appetite dictated, with tM 

cM^en of the viUage piapng around her. * The once famo^ 
of Ephesus is now dhew ^e most wretched villages, eym- 
|||P^ Turkish empire. The beautiful plains in which it stahiit| 
totally unculrivat^.} s(nd the river, being aHow^ /bS choi^,. 
Igkclf up by tlie d^rit of mud; and sand, .so frequtaitiy 
%ow8 i^ banks, mt‘ ftey are reduced to the state of perfect 

marshes*. 
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marshes. Tlie* ancient portVfti'as about a mile distant from the 
present bed of the river. Tht temple of Diana covers with its 
ruins a great space of the Amphitheatre. Its huge pillars bro¬ 
ken and scattered, numbeiless arches, pedestals, architraves, 
pieces of sculpture, are all that remain of it; but they give 
mighty indications of its former graTidcurt The ruins of other 
magnificent buildings are likewise to bo traced, particulnrly a vast 
palace and several mausoleums of white marble. V/e lament 
that Mr Macgill did not take the asc. tance of some artist, to pr(>- 
serve the delineations of thes-* interesting remains. The only 
adventure of any consequence winch occurred to our author ou 
this expedition, was his visit to Osn-anOgJu, prince of the couti- 
try, who was there on a shooting party. Mr Macgill joined him 
in one day’s sport, and escaped being shot at, of which he run a 
constant risk, as there is no beating into the head of a I'urk, 
thsLt z Christhin (Fesavetik Taheur^ or infidel pimp, as tJjey call 
him) is a human being, and merits the slightest consideration ; 
tile followers of-Mahonict resembling, in this respect, our West 
Indians, in their conceptions of the value of negro life. 

On his second arrival at Constantinople, Mr Macgill keeps his 
promise of describing it j but it is too well known, and he 
too little to the former accounts, to make it worth our wliii 
abridge and extract any part of his narrative. But we shaii 
sent our readers with the account of an English ambas < 
presentation, which is more minute than we have elsewhtio ; 
and we have reason to know is perfectly accurate. 

^ * When we arrived, we found horses fi-om die stud of the Saltan 

: waiting to convey us to the seraglio. Al ter some little ceremonies we 
^ again set forward for die Sublime Porte. Before entering it, wc all 
aughfied, and proceeded onward between die gates. The outer and 
‘ inner ones were then shut, and information was sent to the Divan, 
that an infidel ambassador was without, who wished to throw him- 
'^self at the feet of the Great Sultan. The place in which we were 
*\jenclosed is diat where criminals are decapitated, and where die lieads 
~ traitors are exppsed for the satisfaction of die Sultan. After a 
tort time the inner gate was dirown open, and an exhibition truly 
>vel presented itself; a great number of dishes of pillau and cakes 
bread were strewed on the grountl at apprbpriitte distances, v/h.tch, 
a signal given, a troop of Janizaries ran in, in the nimblest man- 
and carried off. On inquiry, I that this grotesque? spec¬ 
ie was intended to show to us Infidels ih what manner the Turkish 
tps aro^, and also how active they are. 

At length we were permitted to ^vance, and after crossing an 
sterior court of die seragliq, arrived at die entrance of the Divan, 
tear the door of which were exposed on die gi^und the presents 
rought by the Ambassador, in order to gab of secure die friendship 
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of the Turks ; amongst these were several pieces of fine cloth, some 
of rich silk, a table dock, and manx other articles. 

* Hcie his i£xcel]<.*ucy presented his credentials to the Vizir# who 
by some gentlemen of the long robe sent them to tlie Sultan to know 
his pleasure. The interval belveen this and the arriviil of the an¬ 
swer was employed by ns in examining and admiring the magnifi¬ 
cence of the apartment in which wt were, and which was richly gilt 
and painted on the roof and columns, 'fhe floor was of variegated 
marble : around the i-oom were sophas covered wiUi costly stuff. In 
the middle of the side opposite the door, iipon a cushion more ele¬ 
vated than the rest, sat tlie V'i/:ir. Over his head we observed the 
little window covered by a tliick grating, at wliich it is said the Sul¬ 
tan sits to hear what passes on occasions of tills kind. It wa.s evi¬ 
dent to perceive through the grating that some perscju sat there, but 
conjecture alone c<mld lead u.s to conclude tliat it w'as Selim. 

* A gracious answer from the Sultan at length arrived, which was. 
, received with a shout of “ Long live the King of Kings, Selim the 

Sultan of Sultans ! ** Here every one arose, even his riighuess the 
Vizir slipt from his throne, and met the bearer half way to tJje door. 
The order was delivered into his hands. He first kisSid it, ihen^placcd 
it to his forehead, kissed it again, and tiicn, and not till then, pre¬ 
sumed to break the seals. I’he order was to feed, wash, and clothe 
the infidels, and then admit them to his presence. In a short time, 
some little .stools W'ere arranged in different parts of the divan, ou 
the top of which were placed large trays of gold-and silver, about 
four feet diameter, and of a circular form, from which we were to 
be fed at the expense of the Turks. A mo.st sumptuous cnicrtain- 
ment was served up ; first, a kind of blancmanger ; next, different 
kinds of roasted and baked meats; sweetmeats followed, and to con¬ 
clude, a delicious cooling sherbet was handed round in gold and 
silver basons. 

* We experienced one ^ievous want at this feast, for wc were not 
furnished cither witli knife or fork, and were obliged to tear in pieces 
whatever was set before us; for the articles of a liquid kind, spoons 
of tortoise-shell, studded with gold, were handed to us. 

‘ The eating part of the farce being qveij perfumed water was 
poured on tlic hands of his Excellency, and a napkin of rich em¬ 
broidery was thrown to him to wipe them with j he was fartlicr per¬ 
fumed vnth aloes wood and ambergris. ' 

‘ The usual ceineBq^y of pa 3 'ing the Janizaries takes place in ge¬ 
neral after this part'^ the audience, but his Excellency had, I sup- 
po.^, expressed himself st^^iently satisfied of the riches of tlie Sul- 
tany and k was dis|»ns!ed''twlh. ^ ■ 

' ^ We were now maxched to a kind of open room und^ the piaz- 
ya&i where coffee was served, ,,and where tlie hifidcls were clothed in 
a manner suitable to their midting tjheif a||j^arance before the Sub¬ 
lime Sultan. This dtei^s consisted of pelissi^ ; that of his Excellency 
■was lined lyith saik^jil’Vioi’th no smail ; those for the secreta- 
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l ies were very good ; the dragomen, who generally take care o them¬ 
selves, having in some measure the arrangement of this part of the 
business, were served with a pelisse each, Tittle inferior to that of Uie 
ambassador ; the others were of trifling value. 

‘ To the presence of the Sultan only fourteen can be admitted, 
and they must be unarmed; so here his Excellency, and tliose who 
wore swords, unbuckled. We now passed to the gate of the second 
court, where we encountered the first guard of eunuchs. This guard 
was composed of the ugliest monsters that ever wore tlie human 
form; their features were horrible, with the flesh depent^lng from 
them; their faces were of the mo t deadly hue. Each infidel was 
now adorned with two eunuchs, who laid a paw on each shoulder, 
to signify when he was to bend before the King of Kings, and also 
to prevent outrage In his presence. In this manner we promenaded 
the second court, and were soon ushered into tlie august presence. 

‘ The Sultan was sitting on a bed, for his throne has tlie appear¬ 
ance of a large four posted bed ; indeed it is exactly that shape. The 
posts vrere it^aidawi^ precious stones. The cushion on which Selim 
sat was composed of a massy embroidery of pearls; before him 
stood his boots, beside him lay his sword, and some turbans of state 
with rich aigrettes in them. 

‘ Selim is a man of about forty-three years of age. His beard is 
become grisly, his countenance is attractive, the toui ensc.nblc of 
his physiognomy benign. He never lifted his eyes, nor even gave a 
‘ side glance. The ambassador made a polite speech to him, w^hirh the 
Prince Marw7.e, first dragoman at the Porte, translated to the Vizir, 
who repeated it to the Sultan. He made his reply in simple, kind, 
and elegant expressions. It Was likewise spoken to the Vizir, who 
passed it to the Prince, who tlien repeated it to the British Com¬ 
pany’s dragoman, and he to the ambassador. Our audience being 
finished, we turned to depart, still in our humiliating condition, like 
criminals. The Sultan, just as we were leaving the room, desired 
the dragoman to inform his Excellency, that he had ordered him a 
horse, w'hich he hoped would turn out a good one. His Excellency 
thanked him, and we departed. A strong guard of janizaries attend¬ 
ed during the whole of the procession. ’ II. p, 3-—11. 

From Constantinople, Mr Macgiil made an interesting voyage to 
the coasts of the Black Sea, and visited with great care tlie towns of 
Taganrock and Odessa. His account of boUi of these new com¬ 
munities, is highly useful and interestifi^ in every point of view. 
His description of the latter, especially, is by much the best cal¬ 
culated of any we have seen to give us an idea of the rising irh- 
poitance of that place. Odessa had scarcely existed four years 
when he visited it in 1805, and yet contained a population of ten 
thousand persons. The houses are well built, freestone, and 
disposed according to a regular plan. There:|ilf a: secuire 
for vessels of considerable burthen, and a quay 
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oiir puthor cliuses to term it) extending half a werst (above a 
ijiiiiiTer of a mile) into the sea, of which the uses are likely to 
b.* iiicilcul-’.ble. There are warehouses for depositing bonded 
goods, in case the market should prove unfavourable, well sup¬ 
plied markets, and two good tlieatres, besides other places of 
pnblic ainiisoment. The Polish nobles resort to this thriving 
town in groat numbers, and render its society extremely gay, 
'•’lie merchants are chiefly Germans and Italians, though there 
; :e fv/o English houses of respectability already established. One 
thousand ships have been loaded in the port in a single year, almost 
entirely v/kh wheat; but we do not exactly comprehend Mr 
Macgill, wlien ho say,s that they scLUcely liave any articles of im¬ 
portation. Among the natural disadvantages of Odessa, must be 
reckoned the bareness and want of w ood m its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, ai’.d the dangerous navigation of the Black Sea from 
currents and want of sea-rooii'. Much of the prosperity of the 
])lacc is ovsdng, by our author’s account of the matter, to the 
wise and upright administration of the Duke de Richilieu, the 
tutelar or governor; an instance, w'^e are afraid almost solitary, 
of a French emigrant nobleman having eitlier thriven himself, or 
renderecl bds stay useful to the country which has given him a re¬ 
ception. We can scarcely conceive any thing more descriptive 
of want of comfort, than the account which Mr Macgill gives 
of the dust at Taganrock, It seems to surpass all the plagues of 
higypt, and is an evil of a hot climate never before inserted in 
the catalogue. 

* The streets are wide and nnpaved. When it rains for only an 
hour, they become impassable. The soil is so fine, tliat die mud is 
immediately kncc-deej) in many places; and so clammy and slippery, 
that it is bodi disagreeable and dangerous to a foot passenger. You 
will diink me capricious, but this 1 can assure you is not die case. 
WJien the rain ceases for a few hours, die streets still continue into¬ 
lerable ; the sun and wind quickly dry up th® moisture, and raise 
a cloud of dust from the fine mould, which I have mentioned to 
you, and which is reduced to an impalpable powder by the feet of 
cr owds of oxen and,horses, that are passing every instant with pro¬ 
duce from the courij^. The wind, which is generally strong, caries 
this dust into th^f^ir in such clouds, that I have actually seen the 
sun darkened by; 4iem for a considerable time, and at die breadth 
of a street have{:|&bt been able for severaloninutes to distinguish a 
man fitim a hor^' This dust is carried so fal^, that with the wind off 
the land, at t|ij|^e wersts distance, I have been almost choked with 
It. The I saw these clouds, I concluded that they were 

certainly th^^^erunners of an earthquake. I esteem thirf circum¬ 
stance as most unpleasant attending a residence here, and 

sho^d ha^'supi^^ it very pernicious to die health of the inhabit 
M*':' ' /' tknts; 
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tants; but tliey all look well and hardy; and a medical friend, who 
had received his education in Edinburgh, assured me that t)iey wc:e 
not afEicted with disease any more than other people. I observed, 
however, that the doctor, who, like myself, had no inclination to 
drink water impregnated witli dust, always had it boiled v'ith a li.- 
tle salt of tartar, which precipitated all the sediment. I found it 
impossible to keep out the dust; the houses were illled with it eve.t 
when the windows were kept down ; and although I wore thick pan¬ 
taloons and boots, at night I found my skin perfectly black. Thi--. 
in some measure, accounts for the dirtiness of the Russians in tills 
quarter. I never saw a dirtier set of men ; and upon mentioning ir> 

I. was told that they said, this was to be “ in the English fashion. 
They were quite surprised to see me aUvays the cleanest in the com¬ 
pany. * I. p. 201—20'!'. 

Mr Macgill is one of ihofe who regret that the Turkifli charac¬ 
ter has fuiTered from the prejudices of Chriilians, and endeavour , 
to refeue it in part from the effetls of the common but erroneous 
eftimate. We do not think him very fuccefsful in this part of his 
uiulertaking. His chief fupport is an anpeal to abufes among 
Chrillian countries. If cruelty, for example, be imputed to the 
Mufllilmans, or clifregard of life of a fellow creature, or oppref- 
fion towards inferiors, or even the public ricfpotifin of the govern¬ 
ment, we are toid to look at the Weft India iflancls, where Chrif- 
tians commit a thoufand enormities under tlid protection of the 
laws of civilized communities *,—an argument which, if ic proves 
any thing, only throws a great-ftalii on thofe Chriftian countries, 
without in the fmalleft degree vindicating the Turks. We have 
remarked fome other attempts in favour of the Ottomans, not 
much more fuccefsful.—For inftance, it feems abfurd enougli to 
deny that they are of a jealous difpofition, and to rcfolve all their 
jealoufy into a religious principle, contending, as our author does, 
that it is only pointed at Chrlftians, and not at ti'ue believers. In 
the firft place, w'e do not believe the fatd} and conceive that it 
{lands contradi&ed by every thing which we know of Eaftern 
manners and charafter from oth>^r fourccs. There is a jealoufy 
fhown towards Cbriftiahs, no doubt, of a much higher nature; 
but it is fo perfeiSLIy different, in every refpe£l, from the fort of 
jealoufy which commonly goes by that name, that we are farprifed 
to find fo acute a perfoii as Mr Macgill confounding the two feel¬ 
ings together. A Chriftian is punilhed moft unmercifully, generally 
with death, if he is found to have bad connexion with a MufTuf- 
man woman, who fuffers nearly the fame fate. But it does not 
follow, becaufe fuch indignation is exciteil by fuch a polliition, 
that therefore there is no jealoufy in an individual when his liaraui 
is violated, whether by MuiTulman or ChriiLiaii; The Chriftian 
is puniftied by the public prejudices and religious,pbfervances for 
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violating a law of the Hate, and without any reference to the in- 
tlivldual rights which he encroaches upon. The Turkifli hulband 
may Hill be the tnoH jealous of lovers or mailers in protc£ling his 
females from the approach of a fpoiler, w'hether Chrillian or Turk- 
ilh. For the rc 'I, we think the notion of denying that the Turks 
arej 'dous, in the common acceptation of the term, is about as 
hop-, ills as the attempt of thofe who, in their admiration of the 
Spanilh chara£ltT, vindicate it from the fame imputation, by af- 
ferting, that it is the ()ic«fbeo, or Cortejo, and not the hufband, 
who feels the green-eyed pallion ; thus converting an accufation 
of jealoufy into the graver charge of jealoufy combined with cuck- 
oijiom ;md adultery. This is the error into which one of our 
very belt Modern trave’^’ers has unwarily fallen; we mean the well 
hi formed, Accurate, and lr>defatigable Mr Townfend. 

of the most interesting notices which Mr Macgill’s book 
a'nt lias, are the facts scattered over it, relating to the improve- 
ir,(.Tt wliich, in spite of every obstacle, seems to be making some 
progress in the 'Turkish dominions. Selim III., the Sultan under 
V'liose reign our author visited Turkey, but who has since, un¬ 
happily, been depored by the Jauiviaries, appears to have been a 
man of very unccimnon views and talents, for a child of the se- 
taglic Aware that the dcopotism exercised by the Janizaries for 
ages, both r prince and people, was the chief cause of the 
feebleness of the government, Mustapha, the predecessor of Se¬ 
lim, took the ^-iscand bold resolution of undermining their power, 
\'V forming a establishment of troops upon the European model; 
and, in purs'is'g this plan, Selim showed such vigour and per¬ 
severance, tlK'ii, in ISOj, the numbers of the new troops, or Ni- 
*/Ami-Djcdid, a.nountr‘<t to about sixty tliousand, according to 
^Mr Macgill’s ; which, however, we are disposed, on 

"every account; to think a great exaggeration. Still it is cer^. , 
that a rcopec'. uk* force was embodied,- armed and accox, .ter 
dxe Euvopean mannei, quite unconnected with the Jani-i-., i s, and 
kept ako sep,"-ted fr.:m the body of the people, in barracks of 
tlieir own, and encoi»rageii, by every mark of favour, in their 
attachment to the Sultan. Fliere was thus every appearance of 
a speedy period being put to the violent and anarchical tyranny of 
the Janizaries. Similar improvements were going on in the 
arst^s antPIHock-yards $ so that some prospect of regaining their 
n 2 WfP^rength was now afforded to the Turks. The traliic in 
p^tections, carried on, by foreign ministers to such an excess, 
^at Russia alone computed at one time to have protected 
4^0,000 Turkish subjects,, was totally abolished by Selim, after a 
/juggle, in which',his fivmness appeared to ^eat advantage. 
Under his care rnaimfactures were beginning to flourish, especial- 
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iy in the rtciglibourhood of the capital, where about 10,000 looms 
were at W'ork in making the silk stuffs used by the Turks, and o- 
ther cloths of an inferior quality. In Scutari, where Selim built 
a mole for the convenience of the 'jdipping, and in other parts of 
the environs, immense quantities of Indii, British, and German 
cloths were printed and dyed in very superior.style. But a spe¬ 
cies of manufaetitre, wholly infioduced by Selim III., and that 
in opposition to the most rooted orejudic^s and superstitions of 
thc’country, as well as in complete iderelictinn of the p'^litical 
maxims of the* barbarous predecessors, was the printing-press 
which he established in Scutari. The building was on a pretty ex¬ 
tensive scale i and ten presses :e at work when Mr Macgil! vi¬ 
sited it. Subservient to it was a very fine paper n jnufact'Oiy, 
likewise established by Selim. Our author saw varic ;::s ooc' 
geography in Turkish printed here, a - trrmsiatit'n of CooFi. 
Voyages, Euclid’s Elements, and others, besides maps and 
charts. It was this singular personage against whom the Janiza¬ 
ries and their mob raised a revolt about a year ago, alarmed at the 
progress of his improvements, so fatal to the S) stem of abuse 
which supports them; and it is melancholy to reilect, that the 
British public, on account of the v^ar with me Poite. which hao. 
a short time before broken out, rejoiced in this reboilion, and 
were full of expectations from the event to which »• led— i\c de¬ 
position of Selim. The people of this country, it must Lc ad¬ 
mitted, acted in this instance with the selSshncss an-1 narrowness 
wliich too generally marks their views of*, foreign imtions.. Thev 
never ran think of any event but as it n:»ay hvtnfi^' ./r/y influpnee 
‘ I-ritish objects.’ ’ihey are distractedly fond any foreign 
prince wliilc he will fight against France^ and ii-'o himself lor 
English money j but, let him ordy be beat-in into love of neaceV 
nrsuc his own plain and obvious interests, acc ording to the 
du- .'cs his people, and all England rcshUiro with w'ishes 

for ! .. jiruction—nay, pretrj load hints tlia^' we may hope 

to sec him carrietl off by sotifie rebellion or intrigue,—-a great de.j| 
too base ever to have been practised by ourselves, even in ouif 
greatest need. This, and our love of power, being the worst fe;t- 
ture in’ the national character of the English, w'e alw'ays deem it 
dur duty to comment upon it as often as the opportunity occur^^ j 
and, however unpleasant the tasfcj (for what can be sb ungrateful 
as to tell a whole nation the whole of its faults ?) We tliink it ne- 
tes?ary even fo go out of our way, in order to stigmatize that 
meanness of spirit and narrowness of views, which have done 
more to dishonour England, and to frustrate her plans for the 
Ftbefation of Europe, than all the victories of her enemies, and 
all the blunders of fter allies. 
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Art. IV. Statiji/eal and Historical Inquiry into the Progres^s 
and Magnitude of the Population of Ireland. By Thomas New- 
enham, Esq. 

A Short Address to the Most R^'verend and Honourable William, Lord 
primate of cll Ireland, recommendatory of some Commutation or 
Modification of the Tithes of ihit Country. By the Reverend 
H. Dudley, 

A Sketch of the State of Ireland, Past and Present. 

T'l' has lon^ been matter of just complaint with the public, 
^ that, among the few persons whose situations and habits 
■ have loci them to an intimate knowledge of the state of Ireland, 
and who are daily cot*»pe]led to contemplate what is, and to con- 
Jratit it with what might be, that there lias hitherto been so little 
anxiety cithet to collect or to circulate correct information. The 
attention which the affairs of Ireland have, from particular causes, 
excited, since the last dissolution of Parliament, and the publi¬ 
cations relating to dicnj, which arc now daily issuing from the 
press, will, we earnestly hope, in no great length of time, .re¬ 
move this cause ol complaint; and, whatever views tliey may em¬ 
brace, or in w'hatcvcr garb they niay be arrayed, we shall be dis¬ 
posed to hail them with satisfaction, as certainly conducing at least 
to one great object needful on this subject— discussion. The neces¬ 
sity, indeed, of making the British public more familiar wdth the 
state of Ireland, in all its relations, lias been strikingly evinced 
by the allusions made to the opinions of the people, in the late 
debates on the Catholic petition. If it be really true, that the 
• middling and lower ranks of society in this country are by no 
means prepared to consider the Irish Roman Catholics as fellow 
Christians v/orshipping the same God, and fellow subjects enti¬ 
tled to the same civil privileges ; if they are really so bigoted as 
to wish to deny the benefits of the British constitution to above 
a fourth part of the population of the empire, and so ignorant as 
to imagine they can do it with safety, the evil admits of no other 
remedy titan that of. bringirig the subject repeatedly before them 
—of^ familiarizing them to a more Just and rational consideration 
of it^and of endeavoring to work into their minds the convic¬ 
tion, that, in holdiri^ such opinions, they are not only violating 
the genuine spirit of Christianity, but blindly endangering their 
own security, and risking the sul^ugation or dismemberment of 
the empire. As the denunciation of oifences committed against 
the principles'of an enlightened policy, is more peculiarly within 
our province than the violation of religious duties, it is to the 
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former that we shall at present principally call the reader’s atteji« 
tion. 

Among the subjects peculiar to the state of Ireland, which have 
hitherto been comparatively but little noticed, is the ejctraordiiiary 
phenomenon of the very rapid increase of its population. While 
many of the countries of Europe have been slumbering on with 
a population nearly stationary, or, at most, increasing v-ry 
slowly; while even the most prosperous (except the newly civi¬ 
lized country of Russia) have not approached towartls doubling 
their numbers during the course of the last century, Ireland, in 
the same period, has more than (]aadrupled them 

The proofs of this position are brought forward by Mr Newen- 
ham in a manner which does credit to his industry and informa¬ 
tion ; and we really think that the public is much indebted to him 
for the results of his labours. It appears that some unworthy ef¬ 
forts have at different times been made to conceal the full amount 
of the population of Ireland, and the rapidity of its increase. W« 
can hardly imagine that our Government could at any tii. e ’lavc 
been so weak, as directly to encourage such misrepreseiitations, 
or attempt to conceal the relative strength and importaiu c of a 
particular part of the empire, for the purpose of blinding them¬ 
selves and others to the dangers with which they are surroundetj. 
It is more probable that misrepresentations of thvs kind should 
have proceeded, in the first instance, from the friends of Protes¬ 
tant ascendancy in Ireland, though they might afterwards be too 
readily adopted by the Government. But, however this may be, 
one of the principal motives which incited Mr Newenham to en¬ 
gage in these inquiries, seems to have been the fear, that even any 
official returns that might in future be published by authority, 
collected, as they probably would be, by the Protestant clergy, 
and revised by persons not unwilling to be deceived, might give a 
very incorrect statement of the real magnitude of the Catholic 
population in Ireland. 

With the importance of knowing the Whole truth on tliis sub¬ 
ject, on whatever side it may lye, Mr Newenham seems fully 
impressed; and| in order to ascertain it as nearly as . possible, he 
has collected all the data respecting the population of Ireland, ac 
different periods, furnished by previous inquiries ; has enlarged 
and extetided them by his own personal Ibsearches, and those of 
his &ii»tds $ and Jias strengthened the whole by a variety of col- 
lauital information, all bearing upon the main question. 

The actual population in i 804*, Mr; Newenham estimates at 
5,400,000. This result is obtained, by applying the present ap¬ 
parent rate of increase, which is stated to be such as would make 
the period of doubling forty-six years, to the acknowledged po- 
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pulatiofi of l79f, deduced-from the last returns for the heartli- 
tax# In this estimate, of cot’tsc, much depends upon the cor¬ 
rectness with which the rate of increase is determined}*and though 
this part of the calcufation is noC made in a manner which be¬ 
speaks a familiar acquaintaiyie with the technical parts of the sci¬ 
ence, yet we fiiink it founded on sufficient evidence to justify 
our conviction,, that it is not overrated. A still more rapid in¬ 
crease, indeed, seems to have taken place in all the districts of 
which particular surveys i.dve been collected ; and, wherever an 
Opportunity has occurred of procuring any accurate ir»formatioa 
respecting the number of children produced by each marriage, tlie 
earliness of marriages, and the proportion of the population un¬ 
der puberty, the results, which are very curious and interesting, 
bear unequivocal testimony to a progress in population at Ica&t as 
' quick as that which has been stated. 

'The average rate of increase tliroughout the country, can only 
be cor ecrly tlelcrmincd by setting out from a correct estimate at 
first; aiid lierc, perhaps, the statement of Mr Newenhammay be 
most cnen to objection. The estimate he adopts, as nearest the 
begin-niiig of the century, and the most accurate that could be 
obtained, is that of Captain South in which makes the po¬ 

pulation at that time amouftt to i,034',l02 }• but as it was calcu¬ 
lated from the asses*^ "onts of a poll-tax, though it appears to 
have been done with considerable care, It is probable, or rather 
certain; fha- the usual evasions of such taxes have made it fall 
below the truth. And this seems to be in some degree corrobo¬ 
rated bv the result of an enumeration in 1731, from which the 
populatiou lippcavcd to amount to 2,010,221, which would im¬ 
ply an increase from 1G93 considerably greater than the average 
rate of th-? century. This objection, however, is expressly no¬ 
ticed by Mr Newenham ; and in answer to it he observes, that 
the omissions in 1695 were probably not greater than those of 
1791, relative to which, the Inspector-general of hearth-money 
declared to him, that there was no truth of which- he was more 
thoroughly convinced, than that the return-should have compris¬ 
ed'a much greater number of houses exempt from the heorth-tax 
than it did. Were'this really the case, and the proportion of 
omissions the same, a^ supposed deficiency in the computa¬ 
tion of 1695 would rmk of course, affect the average ikte of 
increase throughout the century; but, even allowing for some 
difference in these proportions, our general • position, that the 
population of Ireland has quadrupled during the last century, 
cannot be On either side far from the truth. 

The causes of this rapid increase, among a pec^le groaning 
under a penal code of singular-severity, and oppressed for three 
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fourths of the period in a manner of which history does not 
•furnish a second example, cannot fail of exciting our astonish¬ 
ment and curiosity. We are at a loss to reconcile such an in¬ 
stance to those causes of increase laid down hy Hume and 
Smith,—‘ wise institutions, * and an ‘ increasing-demaud for la- 
•bour. * Under circumstances apparently the most opposite, Ire¬ 
land has increased with extraordinary rapidity; and this fact 
affords so striking an illustration of the doctrines which Mr 
Malthus has advanced in his late Essay on Population, that we axe 
surprised that he .did not etitcr into it more in detail. Nothing, 
however, that this author has .said tends really to contradict these 
positions of our illustrious countrymen. It is {-.till true that wise 
institutions, and an increasing demand for labour, are most 
powerful promoters of population,; because, in all ordinary cases, 
'they most effectually tend to produce the means for its support. 
But in any particular case, where such means could be produced • 
and distributed without the aid of these advantages, population 
would still make a rapid progress under circumstances in other 
respects the most adverse. 

The introduction of the pot.4toe into Ireland, and its becoming 
the general food of the common people, seems to have formed 
this particular case; and to be the single cause which has pror 
duced the effects that excite our astonishment. At what period 
potatoes became the staple support of the Irish poor, it is dilfi- 
cult precisely to ascertaii); but,' whenever this event took place, 
'it would necessarily occasion a most prodigiou^ facility in the 
payment and production of labour. The way in which the means 
of subsistence practically regulate the increase of population in 
civilized societies, is, by limiting and determining the re.rl wages 
-tjf the labourer, or the number of persons which the labour of 
one man will support upon the staple food of the country. In 
England, at present, reckoning labour at ten shillings a week, 
the quartern loaf at a slulling, and allowing a half peck loaf a 
•week to eacli individual, the earnings of a single man will sup¬ 
port, on bread alone, perisons. With his weekly w'agcs he 
will be able to purchase 43 pounds 7 ounces * of bread, his usual 
nourblimcfit. 

In Ireland, at the time that Mr Young made his tour, the a- 
vrerage price of labour was 6id., and thq^rime cost of potatoes to 
the cultivator Ud. f the stone of l-l* polBlis. At these rales, the 

Y 3 labourer 


^ The •half peck loaf weighs 8 lib. 11 oz. 

f In estimating the effect of potatoes upon t^e population of Ire¬ 
land, it is necessary to take them at their cost to the cultivator ; be¬ 
cause, according to Mr Newenhani, four fifths of tlie people are sup¬ 
ported ca tlie produce csf lazd cultivated by themselves, (p. 27i.) 
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labourer would be able to procure, with his weekly earnings, 
S64 pounds of potatoes, and, allowing four pounds of potatoes 
to one of bread, 91 pounds of solid nourishment,—above double 
the quantity earned by the higher wages of the English labourer, 
and adequate to the weekly support of above double the number 
of persons. If either the wages of labour in England have been 
taken too low,, or the price of bread too high for the general 
average ; or, if a pound of bread contain more nourishment than 
four pound., of potatoes, * the difference of course will not be so 
great as here stated •, but, at all events, it will be prodigious, and 
sulheient to account at once for the much more rapid increase of 
population in the one country !han in the other. 

According to Mr Young, four times the quantity of land is 
required in Irelarnl to yield the same nourishment in wheat as 
iii potatoes, f In the cottar system, which is almost necessarily 
adopted in every agricultural country deficient in capital, this 
circumstance must afford incalculable advantages. The farmer 
would be able, by letting a very small proportion of his land, to 
provide that most important branch of capital, the wages of la.- 
bour; and the facility with which labour could thus be paid, 
would naturally prompt him to procure it in abundance ; more 
tiolicitcus to have an ample supply in seasons of pressure, than 
fearful of not being able to keep all his cottars constantly em¬ 
ployed.' Tne latter consideration, indeed, would chiefly rest 
with the i ibcurer himself. The farmer would at all events re¬ 
ceive a laiv price for his land, and would only deduct so much 
from tii? Vint of it, as the number of davs labour which he had 
requirtil j-iight amoqnt to. It would depend upon the judge¬ 
ment 


^ Mr Newenharn is of opinion, that three pounds of good mealy 
potatoes are mo/c tlian uu equivalent for one pound of bread ; but, 
in allowii g thirty-six pounds of potatoes for the daily consumption 
of a family of six persons (p. 340.), he does not seem to adhere to 
this estimate, unless indeed w-e suppose with Mr Young, that the 
hishman has always a bellyful, and the Englishman not. Wc un¬ 
derstand that, in England, a half peck loaf a week, or 8 lib. 11 oz. 
in seven is considered as a fair average allowance for each in¬ 

dividual of .those families tliat live almost wholly on bread ; but we 
know, at the same timfljfchat a young and healthy labourer will eat 
double the quantity. We believe that the Irish labourer in general 
Jives.more exclusively upon potatoes titan tiie English labourer upon 
broad ; and this is probably the chief reason why the allowance to 
an Irish, family is greater in weight than .the piopouion of 4 to 1, 
though, as to tilie oim^ative nourishment of the two kinds of food, 
Mr Newenham’s estimate is probably nearer the truth th m curs. 
Tour in Ireland^ vcl. 11. p. 120. 
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ment of the labourer to decide, whether the work of the farm on 
which he was settled, and the occasional employment whicli he 
might elsewhere obtain, would enable him to pay his rent, and 
procure th’e proper assistance for the cultivation of his potatoes) 
In this state of things, aided by the singular advantage, that in 
the cultivation of potatoes in Ireland, the attention of the cottar 
is directed to a small portion of good land, instead of a coinpar.u 
lively large portion of poor land, as in most other countries, great 
scope would naturally be given to the principle of increase ; and 
the abundance of labour thus pioduced, would react upon the a- 
griculture of the country, and force on a production of capital, 

^ and of funds for the maintenance of labour, in spite of every dis¬ 
advantage of government. 

The indolence of the Irish peasantry, whici.* has been so fre¬ 
quently the subject of remark, has naturally*been occasioned by ^ 
this redundancy of labour, combined with the habit of working 
for the farmers, on whose lands they are settled at a fi. ed nd 
under price. But, paradoxical as it may at ^fst appear, it i? pro¬ 
bable, that this indolence, and the number of holiduys that it 
prompts them to keep, has rather tended to improve, tha.i to 
lower their condition, and has been one, among other causes, 
which has prevented the price of labour from falling, in propor¬ 
tion to the cheapness of the food on which it is supported. 

But though it is certainly true that the Irifli peafaht has hither¬ 
to been able to command a greater quantity of the food to which 
he is accuitomed, than the Englilli labourer can of bread, yet it 
by no means follows that his general condition ntouid be propor- 
tionably better. Something elfe befides food is r quireu to make 
life comfortable; and the furplus potatoes of the Irifliman, when 
converted into money, will have but a fmall power in purchafing 
other articles. Owing to the deficiency of manufacturing capita) 
in Ireland, and the indolent habits of workmen in general, the 
conveniences of clothing, furniture, &c. are as dear as in Eng¬ 
land ; while the pecuniary wages of the Irifli labourer are not 
equal to half the earnings of the Englifliman. * 'Hence arifes the 
unfparing meal of potatoes noticed by Mr Young, at which the 
beggar, the pig, the dog, the cat, and the poultry, feera all equal¬ 
ly welcome; while the cabin that affords ihelter to ^1 thefe vari- 
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* Mr Newenham says in a note, page 273,' that labour is more 
tluu twice as high as in the year 1777 ; but, as far as we have been 
able to learn, ti&e average is rather under than over Kkb There is 
a great difference in' the prices both of potatoeJband labour in die 
towns of Ireland,'compared widi the counft'y, on account of the 
bulk and Vireight of potatoes, and the Consequent expanse of carriage. 
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ous inhabitants, is hardly fuperior to an EngUfli pigftye ;~its fur¬ 
niture confined almoft exclufivcly to the pot in which tlie potatoes 
are boiled p and ^he clothing of its human inmates as deficient in 
quantity as it is wretched in quality. Mr Young obferves, that an 
Irifhman and his wife are much more folicitous to feed than to 
clothe their children; but the h(k is,* that they have the power of 
doing the one, and not that of doing the other. 

This kind of fupport, though it might be fufHcient to give play 
to the ftrong principle of increafe among a people long opprefied 
and degraded, could never prefent very flattering profpe^s of hap- 
mnefSi and when joined to'the occafional difficulty of getting fuf- 
pcient employment to enable them to pay the rent of their potatoeljlF 
grounds, would naturally prompt them to emigration. Ireland 
has, in confequence, long been confidcred as the great oficina mi- 
iitum, not only for England, but for other countries. 

it has been calculated, though it is probably an e^taggerationji 
that, frewn i 6 ^j to 1745, 450,000 Iriflimen pcrifiied in the fervice 
of France ; and, for fifty years of the laft century, the annual l- 
migration 10 America is eftimated, by Mr Newenham, at 4000. 
During three years from i77», of which there are accurate ac¬ 
counts, the average annual emigrations to America alone, were 
5)5Additional encouragement would, of courfe, be given by 
thefe emigrations, to the habit of early marriages, the prevalence 
of which in Ireland Mr Newenham particularly notices: and 
though fuch drains mufl neceflarily prevent the poflibility of a full 
development of the power of increafe in the country where they 
take place ; yet It is probable, that, in the a£lual ilate of things, 
the population of Ireland was not diminifiied by them j and that 
the remaining Inhabitants were always as numerous as the progrefs 
of its tefouTces would eiijble it to employ and fupport. 

Thcfe emigrations of dilFcrcnt kinds were checked by the Ame¬ 
rican war s but about the fame time, the difgraceful code under 
which the Catholics had been fo long opprefTcd, began to be rclax- 
td ; iftnd fbortiy after, under a lefs fhackled trade, and a fome- 
what inripfoved government, a new life was given to induftryj and 
the rapid increafe of agriculture, pianufaiClures, apd commerce, 
found employment for a great increafe of people at home. Thefe 
advantage?, the cfiirdis of which|||re detailed at large by Mr New- 
crtbam, appear to have^orc tnan counterbalanced any difadvan- 
tages vi^I^ich may be fufpbfcd to have arifen' from the increafing 
dearnef? and fcarcity of land : and, on the .whole, there feems to 
be good reafoq to belkve, that,, in fpitc of the late rebellion, and 
the two’yeart'of fcatcity, the progntfs of population Cnee 1777 
beep decidedly^above the average rate of the century. 

-ilp confequeiiCCT of fuch a rapid rate df increafe ddferve our 
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moil ferious attention. Either the increafe will continue at its 
prefent rate, or it will not* If the rate continue, Ireland will con¬ 
tain fwenty millions of people in the courfe of the prefent century; 
and we need not infill upon the refolt. With Cuch a phyfical 
force, it is quite impoiEble that it {l)ould remain united to Great 
Britain, without iharing, in* every refpe£l, the full benefits of its 
conditution. 

If the rate do not continue to the end of the century, which 
is certainly the more probable fuppofition, it will be intcrefting to 
afk ourfelvea, what will be tlie principal caufes of its retardation, 
and in what manner they will pradlically operate ? The caufe 
ilrd generally felt, will be the df arnefs of land ; and the advance 
of rent will continue, till the ufual quantity of laud confidered as 
necefiary to fupport a large family, cannot be obtained for tlie a- 
inount of the average earnings of a year's labour. Smaller por¬ 
tions will then be taken j but even thefe, in time, becoming fcarce,^ 
and diiHcult to be procured, the cottar fyflem will be gradually 
deflroyed, and give place to a fet of labourers earning their peru« 
niary wages like the peafantry of England, but ftil! living in- 
on potatoes as iheir principal food. Tht^fe potatoes will then 
be raifed by the farmers, and will become a principal objetl of 
cultivation for the marker, as the great ftaple food of the country. * 

The other, and ultimate caufe of re’tardation, vdll be fuch a 
rife in the price of potatoes, compared with the price of labour, 
as will give the labourer no greater command over fubfiftence in 
the fhape of potatoes, than he has at prefent over torn, in fome 
of the flationary, or flowly-iticreafing countries of Europe. When 
the Irifh peafant can only earn the maintenance of five, inftcad of 
ten perfons, the habit of early marriages v,.dl neceliarlly Tae check¬ 
ed ; the rearing of families will be impeded j and the cabins will 
ceafe to fwarm, as they do at prefent, with overflowing broods of 
healthy children. 

But before this lafl; caufe has produced an approach to a ftatlon- 
ary population, Ireland will contain, in proportion to its fize, ^ 
prodigious mafs of people. It is the 'fitfl. and only country that 
has yet fully taken to a fpecies of food, which, at the molt, re- 
quire^jQnly one third of the land necefl'ary to yield the fame nou- 
rifhraent in wheat. * Its effc^s, hitherto, have been truly afto- 

*' ' iiithing i 

------- • - 

* According to Mr Young, the avera|re produce of the whole 
Jdngdom is 82 barrels per Irish acre, (Insh Tour, voL ii. p. 120.) 
each barrel' weighing 20 stone. This, in pounds, amounts to 22 , 960 , 
and‘divided by 4 to reduce it to tlie solid nouri^ment of wheat, will 
]i>e 5740.^p<MMids. The average produce of an Irish acre in wheat. 
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nifliing,; and, in its future progrefs, it may be expelled to pro¬ 
duce proportionate, refults. 4 l!Ve flieadd not wonder if Ireland 
were deltined to become an inftance of the grcateft denfity of po¬ 
pulation yet known in the world : and it has fometinies llittck us 
as polhblc, that the prodigious phylical force thus created in a par¬ 
ticular country, might, like the /landing armies introduced into 
modern Europe by France, occafion the adoption of the fame fyf- 
tem in the neighbouring ftates. We own that we do not contem¬ 
plate fuch a change as favourable to the happinefs of mankind. 
That fo great an increafe of human beings, if they could be well 
fupported, would be highly defirable, cannot admit of a doubt; 
but it feems fcarcely poffible that they Ihould be fo fupported; and * 
we fed convinced, that if the lower clafles of fociety lived exclu- 
fively upon potaioes, they would not only have lefs power to pur- 
chafe the conveniences and comforts of life, but would be much 
^ more expofed to the prdTurc of fcarcity than they are at prefent. 
As long as potatoes can be kept to a£l only as fubhdiaries to the 
main food of the country, they appear to be calculated to produce 
<the highcH benefits to the poor, as affording a moil admirable and 
timely frpply to thcfe who have larger families than ufual; and 
the bed and cheapeft refourcc in feafons of fcarcity. Thefe ad¬ 
vantages would be liill further extended in England, if cattle, pigs 
and poultry weie more generally fed upon them; as the (lore 
would then be greater in a deficiency of corn. In the adii- 
ul (late of things, liowever, both in England and Scotland, the 
poor derive great bene lit from them. But when once they 
fhall have become t!ie main food of the country, fo as to be 
the principal regulator of the price of labour, the fceiie will 
be mod d'^ciicilly changed. The never-failing bellyful to all the 
children .of a Camily, noticed by Mr Young, as the circumdance 
which must over recommend potatoes, was procured, not by 
any quality necessarily and unalterably inherent in this kind 
of food, but by the rapid increase of the funds for the main- 
tenan^ of labour in Ireland, at the time that he made his 

tour,— 


is 4 quarters,- which, at 460 pounds the quarter, amounts to 1840 , 
less than one tliird of the solid nmrishment yielded by an acre of 
potatoes ; independently of the important circumstance, that the cul¬ 
tivation of wheat require^the intervention of more fallows or green 
crops, than that of potatoes. If we take Mr Newenham*s estimate 
of three pounds pf potatoes to one of bread, the produce of an acre 
of pot-aU)es will be at once more than quadruple that of an acre of 
wheat, A certain weight of wheat will yield nearly the same weighjt 
of bread, on account of the water absorbed in its composition, which 
about balances the loss of the braii and coarse parts. 
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tour,r--by causes, in short, siipiiar to t^iose which secure, to the 
American labourer, and a]4 his/cftldren, a never-failing bellyful 
of bread. But, when these funds cease to advance with the same 
rapidity, which they necessarily must do in time, tJiere is no rea¬ 
son why potatoes should not ultimately be as scarce, and as eco¬ 
nomically consumed, as the bread and cheese of the English la¬ 
bourer. And, under such circumstances, there can be no dpubt, 
that the lot of the labouring poor would be worse, than if they 
had still continued to live upon bread corn. 

But to return from this digression, which has led us further 
than we intended. Although it is quite certain that the popula- 
tion of Ireland cannot continue permanently to increase at its 
present rate, yet it is as certain that it will no’’ suddenly come i o 
a stop. Mr Newenham, assuming that it will go on for some 
time, at least, as it has done of late ycaT.s, supposes that Jie 
country will contain 8,4-13,224' inhabitants in I837i aud cn-, 
ters into an elaborate calculation to show that it is fully ca¬ 
pable of maintaining such a number. Knov/ing the uncertaij 
ty of all particular estimates of future population, we shall not 
give our sanction to the present, though it is certainly not im'J>os- 
sible, nor even very improbable 5 and wo feel confident, that a 
much greater population might in time be supported in that 
country if potatoes continue to be its staple food. But what we 
wish to notice at present is, that Mr Newenham etops siiort with 
1837, the period of doubling from 1791. and, s-.tistici with 
having proved that Ireland will be abio to maintain the num¬ 
bers which he supposes it will then have, dismisses the subject 
without consideration of further consequences. It s quite clear, 
however, that if Ireland can only maintain the number which the 
present rate of increase will produce in 1837, such 1 number will 
mt be found in it in so short a period. Both theory and experi¬ 
ence uniformly instruct us, that a loss abundant supply of food 
operates with a gradually increasing pressure for a very Jong time 
before its progress is stopt. It is ijiflicult ‘.ndeed to connive a 
more tremendous shock to society, than the event of its coming 
at once to the limits of the means of subsistence, witli all the ha¬ 
bits of abundance and early marriages which accompany a rapid¬ 
ly increasing population. happily for mankind, this never 

is, nor ever can be the case. ITie event is provided for by the 
concurrent interests and feelings of indll^iduals long before it ar¬ 
rives i and the gradual diminution of the real wages of the la¬ 
bouring classes of society, slowly, and almost insensibly, generates 
the habits necessary for an order of things in which the funds for 
jthe maintenance of labour are stationary. 

■yVe may be quite certain, therefore, that, without external 

violence. 
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violence, the period when the population of Ireland will become 
stationary is yet at a very considerable 4istance; that in the 
mean time k will continue increasing, with a movement some- 
time§ quicker and sometimes slower, from varying circumstances, 
but, on the whole, gradually retarded ; and that the causes of its 
retardation will be generally felt, and generate a change of habits 
{long before the period in question arrives. 

Tb® two most obvious causes of this retardation have already 
been suggested, and they must be allowed to be of a nature to 
aggravate the disconte!its of a people not firmly attached to the 
government under which they live. 

Mr Dudley, in his address to the Primate of Ireland on the sub¬ 
ject Off a commutation for tithes, has gone so far as to write the 
following strange .sentence. * Whatever the enemies of their 
country may advance for the purposes of delusion, relief ficm the 
. harassing system of tiihesy and the increasing pressure of exorl'i- 
tant renty is the real emancipation on which the hearts of the Irish 
people are principally fixed. ’ . That etery effort should be used 
la relieve the people from the pressure of tithes, we are most 
Teally to ailoiv. is not the sum collected, but tlie mode of it* 
collec*’ion, tfat is the grievance; and this grievance, on many ac¬ 
counts, produces infinitely vi'^ofse consequences in Ireland than ia 
England. Such -an evil is the proper subject of legislative inter¬ 
ference ; and we earnestly hope, that no difficulties, however 
^eat they may at first .'ppear, will be allowed to stand in the 
way of its removal. But that any man of common sense should 
talk as Mr Dudley does about rentSy is quite inconceivable. A 
Legislature might, perhaps, fairly-enough interfere to relieve a 
people from the pressure of rents paid in kind; but to prevent 
that natural rise of pecuniary rents, which takes place from the 
principles of free competition in the progress of wealth and popu¬ 
lation, would be tantamount to saying, either that land shall be 
for eycr in the same plenty, however the population may increase, 
<rr tl^ cue part of the society shall alv.'uys be extremely favour¬ 
ed, to the utter exclusion of other competitors, wffiatey«ir may be 
their talents, industry, and farming skilL 

The very general clamour that has lately been raised about 
high rents and middlemen, hotyever natural it may be to the 
poor of Ireland, cannot be supported and propagated by persons 
Jn the higher classes of society, but from the most evil designs, 
the most consummate ignorance. The middlemen wffio took 
^oug leases, when land was muchcheaper than it is now, are un- 
[doubtedly rhaking great profits; but if the leases were expired, 
the same, or nearly the same, profits would be made by the land¬ 
lords. This system of jetting lands, which formerly prevailed ia 

‘ Irelindjf 
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Ireland, arose, almost necessarily, from the extreme poverty of 
tlie tenantry j and as soon as this cause is removed by the progress^ 
of improvement ahd the increase of capital^ we may be certain^ 
that the landlord will feel no disposition to-divide his rents with 
another person. The effect of the middleman in raising rents 
has always, we conceive, been greatly exaggerated. Some differ¬ 
ence will, of course, always prevail in the indulgence granted to 
tenantry from the personal character of the landlord, from his 
easy or distressed circumstances, or from the customs of particu-* 
i’ar countries. In all these r&cpects, we arc ready to allow that 
Ireland is not favourably circumstanced. But these are compara¬ 
tively inefficient; and the main cause of high rent in Irelaj»d, is, 
certainly, neither the extortion of the middleman nor of the lai^d- 
lord, but the small portion of land and capital tiecessary, upon the 
pntatoe system, to support the labour cmplcyeil in cultivation,, 
and the large portion of the gross produce which consequently falW 
to the share of tlie landlord. In former times, when i^e popula¬ 
tion of Ireland was scanty, the great plc'nty of land naturally 
counterbalanced this cattse; but the increasing demand arising 
from an increasing populitition could not fail of making its cifectS' 
apparent. What is now taking place in Ireland with regmlto 
rents, is merely an exemplification of an obvious principle m po¬ 
litical economy, long ago laid down by Dr Srr.lih, who expressly 
notices the very case before us; and, speaking of the great produce 
of potatoes, says, ‘ Should this root ev r become, in any part of 
Buiopeflike rice in some rice countries, the common and favour¬ 
ite vegetable food of the people, so ar. to occupy tliw- same propor¬ 
tion of the lands in tillage, whicli wdieat and other sorts of grain 
for human food do at present, the same qu.iiitity of cultivated 
land would maintain a much greater number of people j and the 
hihourers being generally fed with potatoes, a greater surplus 
would remain after replacing all the stock and maintaining all the 
labour employed in cultivation. A greater share of this sjffplrs 
too would belong to the landlord. Popuialion v'ould inirease, 
and rents •would rise much beyond what they are at present. ’ * 
The situation of things here contemplated, is not as yet fully ac¬ 
complished in Ireland, but a regular progress is making towards 
itj and as, in this progress, a continued ruse of rents is in the na¬ 
tural and necessary order of things, to clamour against it is felly, 
—to interfere in it would be madness. • 

It is still less possible to interfer6 in the ultimate cause which 
practically regulates and limits the popuktion of all civilised 
states, the real price of labour. As long as the Irish peasant can 

earn 


* Wealth of Matioiij;, Vol. 1. p. 250. 
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earn the support of eight or ten persons, and his condition iii 
other respects jcmains the same, it is not probable that the habit 
of early marriages, now so generally prevalent, will experience 
any material change ; and if we could succeed in preventing the 
wages of labour from falling, we are reduced to the conclusion, 
that Ireland will be able to support a population increasing for 
ever at the rate which it does at present. But this is manimstly 
* an absurdity ; and any attempt to alter the natural results arising 
from an increased supply of labour compared with the funds which 
.tre to support it, would just be an attempt to reverse the laws of 
nature. 

The distress, therefore, which may prevail among the labour¬ 
ing classes of Ireland, from these two causes, is evidently beyond 
the power of the Legislatureto relieve. But still, it will 
be widely and sensibly felt. And the point to which we wish 
' particularly to direct the reader^s attention, is, tliat so long as any 
civil distinctions remain between the Protestants and the Catho¬ 
lics, so long, we may depend upon it, will the cruel and foolish 
refusal of complete emancipation be charged, not only with all 
the evils which really belong to it, but all the others which are 
confessedly irremediable. The really disaffected among the Irish,- 
the real advocates for the separation of the two countries, must 
hail with delight the short-sighted policy of the British govern¬ 
ment, as it gives them a power of cfxciting the lower classes of 
the people far beyond v hat they could possibly obtain otherwise. 
The causes, of distress to which we have particularly adverted, 
cannot be made intelligible to every poor peasant who suffers 
from their effects; but the Catholic poor readily see, that a 
marked line of disti.iction is drawn between them and the 
Protestants; they see that they are regarded with fear and 
suspicion, and do not partake the full benefits of the British 
constitution; and, witli these obvious causes of depression be- 
fore l^ir eyes, it can require little art to direct all their discon- 
tcnt^lrom whatever source they may be derived, exclusively to 
the Government. In the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, with 
its poor labouring under the pressure of increasing rents and de¬ 
creasing wag^s, what an incalculable advantage it would be to the 
British government to have no line of- separation in civil rights 
capable of giving the colour of truth and justice to the most un¬ 
founded accusations! The mere pressure of poverty alone, 
though it has been felt with varied weight in every part of the 
world, has never, we believe, in a single instance, produced 
general spirit of insurrection and rebellion against Government $ 
but when other specific and rcmoveable causes of complaint have 
existed at the same <time, it has invariably added to them tenfold 

strength. 
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strength, and often been productive of the most tremendous 
effects. The distresses of the common people of Ireland will 
ever continue a weapon of mighty and increasing force in the 
hands of the political agitator, till it is wrested from him, or its 
point turned aside, by the complete abolition of all civil distinc¬ 
tions between the IVotestant and Catholic subjects of the British 
empire. If to this consideration be added, that of the rapidly in¬ 
creasing physical force of the Irish Catholics, it seems scarcely 
possible to imagine a case in which the views of policy and secu¬ 
rity so imperiously dictate the same line of conduct as those e: 
justice and humanity. 

When all the arguments which at different times have been 
brought to bear upon this question are duly weighed, no thinking 
man can seriously be of opinion that the present system with re¬ 
gard to Ireland can be permanently adhered to. If a French 
army do not step in, and decide the matter at once, the increasing 
physical force of the Catholics cannot fail, ultimately, of effecting 
cither a change in this system, or a separation of the two coun¬ 
tries. We doubt, even, whether those who, with Lord tiawkes- 
bury, profess to take their stand at the Union, feel really con¬ 
fident of being able to maintain the station tjjey have chosen j 
and, notwithstanding a few bold declarations to the contrary, we 
think we see symptoms of fear and distrust among the mo t stre¬ 
nuous enemies of emancipation, as to the final success of their 
measures. But if it be conceded, that a time may come v/hen it 
will be absolutely necessary to aUer these measures, .ne argu¬ 
ments for doing it immediately, and while it is yet in ou power, 
receive such an accession of weight as .ibsolutoiy to exclude all 
rational opposition. 

Every year that elapses under the present system, tends to ag¬ 
gravate all the causes of discontent in Ireland, and to accumulate 
materials of insurrection and rebellion, which, however quiescent 
at present, are at all times liable to burst into a flame befoafijpur 
concessions are granted. Every year the proportion of th^Ua- 
cholics to the Protestants is rapidly augmenting,—a circumstance 
which might be contemplated without fear if they were once con¬ 
ciliated ; but, till that time arrives, must be regarded with increase- 
ing apprehension, as daily diminishing the prospect of a cordial 
and permanent union between the two countries. * 

Every 


* In 1731, it appeared, from actual returns, that tlie proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants was two to one. It i? now generally ac- 
Icnowledged to be four to one. This change of proportions was to 
be expected from the manner in which the population of Ireland 
tncre&ses; and from the same cause it may be expected to continue. 
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Every year fifty thousand youths rise to the military age in 
Ireland ; and as comparatively few in the same time go «ff the 
stage, or become unfit for service, the military part of the popu¬ 
lation is receiving every year a great accession of strength. What 
additional number of British soldiers may be necessary every year 
to guard the increasing numbers of the Irish, we will not pretend 
accurately to calculate. But it cannot be denied, that, in the 
present state of the two countries, the increasing strength of Ire-* 
land is, the increasing weakness of England ; and that each pass¬ 
ing year, while it adds both to the disposition and the power of 
Ire)iand to resist the wrongs she suffers, diminishes, in a still 
greater proportion, the power of England to enforce them. In 
this unequal race, if it continue much longer, England must 
necesaaruy be left behind : the danger is of a nature to admit of 
no delay j and unless this contest of vigour be exchanged, aiid 
that very shoriiy, for a contest of kindness and conciliation, she 
will inevitably have to rue her folly in the conquest or dismem¬ 
berment of a fourth part of the empire, and the probable subju¬ 
gation of the whole. 

It is impossible ever to speak of the chance of foreign subju¬ 
gation, and think, at the same time, of the peculiar situation of 
Ireland, without feeling the most bitter regret at that short¬ 
sighted policy which has made enemies of a gallant people, from 
tvhom, as friends, we might have received services of the most 
inestimable value. If England had been to choose a territory 
calculated to afford her the most effectual assistance, in this awful 
crisis of her fate, we doubt if she could have fixed upon any 
portion of land, of the same extent, so peculiarly suited to her 
wants as Ireland j with the single change, that the hearts of the 
people were with her, instead of against her. The manufactur¬ 
ing habits of Er.gland have, in some degree, been unfavourable 
fo her warlike habits. ’ Her agricultural population is compara-^ 
fivAr small; and her artificers, accustomed to high wages, frona 
the Jate unexampled prosperity of confwnerce, are unwilling to 
exchange their good food and warm workshops, for the coarse 
fare and damp.l^ging of a camp: and When they do exchange 
them, under the temptations of high bounties, or a temporary 
slackness of trade, they are not likely to make the best and most 
hatdy soldiers. In all these particulars' Ireland presents a con¬ 
trast, which, for the object in view, isf in the highest degree 
favourable. Her agricultural population is redundant,, and ra¬ 
pidly increasing; the pecuniary wages of her labourers are 
lower than the pay of the British army, and offer aliUost irre¬ 
sistible temptations to enlist ^ and the habitations and food of her 
peasantry are such, as to make a Briti^ camp appear an abode of 

much 
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much superior comfort, and the fare of the comnk>ti soldier a luxh- 
Hous repast. Even the present peculiar causes of distress in Ire¬ 
land, vi'ould he so many sources of streiigth to the armies of the 
empire ; and the destruction of the cottar system, and the dimi¬ 
nution of the wages of labour, would only circle the British 
standard with additional crowds of willing follower!*.' The facility* 
indeed, which the peculiar state of Ireland gives to military le¬ 
vies, is so jpreemlncnt, that it breaks through all discouragements ; 
and in the actual state of things, a very large proportion of Irish 
is to be found both in our army and navy. But if, even undf^ho 
present system, in spile of ihe irritation they ate laughi to feel 
at the power which degrades tliei i; in spite of iheir exclusion 
from military distinctions, tlie discouragement of their priests and 
friends, and the inconveniences to -v^diich they .are subject in the. 
performance of their religious duties, they still ofler ihdr ser¬ 
vices in considerable numbers ; what would they do, if these causes 
of alienation were removed, and theit hcaits were really and cor¬ 
dially with us ? 

That the affections of the Irish might have been ccnciliaicd by 
^Vise and benignant countils j—that the golden oppon ; city, lliougli 
every day receding, is not yet beyond our grasp, Can scarcely ad¬ 
mit of a tloubt. "VVItatevor might have been the hopes indulg«.d by 
the visidnary, at the commencement of the Freiich revolution, the 
complete failure of that tremendous eyperiment must have blasted 
tliem ; and the sbenes which have been since passing in Europe, 
are such as to give every advantage in the comparison to f.!)e British 
constitution. It is impossible to imagine tliat the Irir-h Catholics 
oould really prefer the arbitrary s'Cvay of Bonaparte, or any cf his 
subject kings, to the government of the laws of England,—if they 
had once been allowed to feci the full bent fK of their salutary influu 
^nce. IiTitation and resenttnent will, we know, often precipitate 
a people into measures the most contrary to thei* interests 5 but 
ts deliberate choice of this kind is inconceivable. Every pTingiplc 
that is known to influence hitman conduct, seomS to rss.uiS(jpus, 
that if the Iri^h Catholics were raised from their twesent political 
degradation, and a|dmitted to all the rights and privileges of Bri¬ 
tish subjects ; If the career of honours and distinctions of every 
kind were fiilly ahd fairly ojsened to them, and they were allowed 
to feel the same rhotives of love and veneration for thi* Govern¬ 
ment under which they lite, as their Ptotestant btethven,—U>cy 
Would soon be found among the most loyal* Willing, and powmful 
supporters of the Crown and the empire. Thfen Wohld Irclvurd 
indeed be united to Great Britain 5 and tbev might then, like 
* the Dotiglas and the Percy both together, * be * Confident a- 
gainst the world in arms. ’ . , 

We have said, that some Of the principal causes of the di- 
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stresses of the Irish poor, and of their present discontents, are 
beyond the power of the Legislature directltf to remove- In 
pressing ourselves in this manner, it will be observed, that we 
have advanced a qualified position; and we wish the reader to 
attend to the import of the term directltf as contradistinguished 
from indirictly; because it is really our opinion, that, itidirecil^^ 
Government has great influence on the causes of distress here 
particulaTly alluded to. Universally it will be found, that politi¬ 
cal degradation is accompanied by excessive poverty ; and that 
the l^osite state of society is the most efficient cause of the ge¬ 
neral fepread of comforts among the lower classes. Wc have lit- 
lie doubt, that the political degradation of the Irish poor powerfully 
iJontributed to make them adopt potatoes as their principal food ; 
and in the curious question, w'hether, at a future distant period, 
the greater part of the population of Europe will be supported 
upon potatoes i much wdll depend upon the character of the go¬ 
vernments in which <*1 conte^ent convulsions may terminate. Tiie 
establishment oCvc to ru'ersal-despotism, and the exclusion of t])c 
lower atld iri’ourth rasses of society from ail share in the govern¬ 
ment, by.’ wdifikting in a great degree individual importance 
and dignify, would have a strong tendency to make the poor sub¬ 
mit to the lowest and cheapest kind of sustenance; and it is 
quite certain, that if they once consent to protluce an ade¬ 
quate supply of labour on the cheapest sort of food, they never 
will be able obtain any thing better. On the other hand, it 
the present convulsions of the civilized world should leave-be¬ 
hind them improved forms of government, it-is probable, that 
the decent pride occasioned by a superior political cciuiition, will 
make the lower classes of .’.ociety look forward to something be¬ 
sides mere support, and not only prevent them from falling to 
potatoes, but raise the quality of tlieir food above what it is at 
present. The c:.''ses which, independently of soil and climate, 
have actually determined the chief food of the common people 
the {l^fFerent kingdoms of Europe, seem to have been their poli¬ 
tical state, and the periods of prosperity or adversity, with regard 
to the funds for the maintenance of labour, which they may have 
gone through. And when the character of the food has been 
determined in any particular country by these causes, though it 
continues always^ susceptible of change, yet it changes slowly 
urwl with difficulty, and a union of favourable circumstances isr 
necessary to produce the effect. A country which,-from a pre¬ 
vious state of general depression, had been long in the habit of 
living upon the lowest kind of food, might pass., through a pe¬ 
riod of considerable agricultural prosperity, and feel it chiefly in 
tlie rapid increase of population, ^nd not in an improvement of 
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the diet and comforts of the lower classes. On the other hand, 
a people which, from a course of favourable circumstances, had 
been in the habit of living upon the best wheaten bread, might, 
from checks to their agriculture or commerce, suffer long and severe 
want, before they would consent to change their diet; and the 
eiiect of such cliecks would be felt rather in the retardation of 
the population, than in the adoption of an inferior kind of food, 
or a different standard of comfort. 

With regard to the population of Ireland, it is quite ^pident 
that it cannot continue permanently to increafe as it does it pre- 
ft'iiti but it can only be retarded, either by the operation of i!i* 
two caufes before mentioned, w'hich w'ill give the labourer a 
fmaller command over the means fubfiflence, or by fuch an 
elevation in tbo ch?.ra£lcr and condition of the low ar clafles of 
focicty, as will rnakf* them look forwards to other comforts tefide . 
the mere fupport of their families u j^^jj^^j^ootatoes. When we 
co)itidc‘r the actual fituation of tlie pooi , ' 1 , notwUhiland- 

ing fuch an increafe in the funds for the m-.., of labour, 

as would, if they did not confdl of the lowed /cod, pro¬ 

duce general profperity, wc cannot but coutcraplafv: ./ith difmay 
tlic ffackening of the increafe of thefe funds, if aggravated po¬ 
verty abne be left to cffcdl the neceflary retardation of the popu¬ 
lation. We mull furely hope, that the caufc laft noticed will co¬ 
operate in producing this retardation, and, by the iutrodudlion 
of more prudential habits, alleviate the fevere diftrefs which will 
otherwife be unavoidable. But if we allow ourfelves to indulge 
a hope of this kind, it is quite clear, that the frjl ftep towards its 
accompliOiment mud be the full and complete emancipation of 
the Catholics, as the radical caufe of the prefent niv-rd and poli¬ 
tical degradation of the mafs of the IriOi poor. 

We are difpofed to agree very nearly with the author of the 
^Jicteh cf the State of Ireland^ Fuji and Frefenty in what he calls the 
fprings of his country's misfortune, which he thus enumerates. 

I. Thedgnorance. 2 . The poverty. 3 . The political debafemeiit 
of the inferior orders. 4 . The Catholic code. 5 . The provin¬ 
ciality of the government. But we by no means agree with lym 
in the relative importance which lie appears to attach to each, nor 
in the order in which be propofes to remove them. We Ihould 
without helltation fay, of thefe five caufes of Irilh inifery, that the 
Catholic code, and the provinciality of the government, had pro-*, 
duced the political debafement of the inferior orders; anil -that 
this political debafement had been the chief indrument in pro¬ 
ducing the peculiar ignorance and poverty of the lower cLlTes 
of the Irifl). If this be true, and we conceive that it can fcarce- 
ly admit of a doubt, nothing can be more abfurd than what the 
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autlior of the Sketch afll’rts as his mature opinion, that without 
the removal of the other caufes which he has najned, Catholic 
emancipation would not tranquillize the country; but that they 
without it %vould. To begin with the ignorance and poverty, is 
rianifpftly to begin at the wrong end, and to labour in vain. 
However ardently we may w'ilh to fpread the advantages of edu-* 
cation among the Irifh poor, we camiot rationally exped the fuc- 
cefs of any general fyftem of inftruclion, while the prefent civil 
and f^gious animolities remain unallayed, by the continuance of 
th.e Catholic code. The poverty of the Irifh, as we have before! 
cbfcrved, is an evil, the direct removal of w'hich is not in the 
power of the Legiilature j and if it be true, as our author fl.ites, 
that the competitors for land offer the whole value of the produce 
piiNUj »heir daijiy potatoc, there is clearly no other remedy than 
the removal of that ftate of moral and political degradation which 
makes tliom fatished with fo fcanty a refervation. The only pof- 
fible relief, then, that can be applied to the poverty of Ireland, 
is the abolition of the Catholic code, and the improvement of tlie 
governmem Iij^^lOoking to the third caufe here dated cf the 
misfortunes Irelaml, the political debafement of the inferior 
orders, we are immediately direfled to the fame quarter for its 
remova’; fo that wherever -wq begin, or to whatever grievance 
we turn our eyes, the Catholic code, and the provinciality of the 
government, invariably prefent therafelves .as the primary and r.i- 
dical caufes of the mifehiefs we deplore j and without the re¬ 
moval of tiicfe caufes, it is quite certain that no efforts of the Le- 
•giflatuve can elTentially relieve the misfortunes of Ireland, nor 
make it contribute to the ftrength of the empire, in proportion to 
its magnitude, its fertility, and its population. 

We have left ouriVlves no room to notice further the * Sketch 
of the State cf Irelard. * It contains a few juft, and many ftriking 
cbfervations, and a defeription and charailer certainly highly pic-^ 
turefque and imprefiive, of the Irifti peafantry ; but it is writtcjir 
in fo anthheiical and fantallic a ftylc, and truth and conftftency 
arc fo frequently facrificed to brilliancy of language, or an affecta¬ 
tion of candour and impartialhy, that it peffeffes very little merit 
as a whole. i; 

Though we difspprove of fomc parts of Mr Dudley’s pamptslet, 
we moft certainly wifh him fuccefs in his main object. We are 
inclined, however, to think with the author of the Sietchf that a' 
poun di^ e ^ptm rents would»- on the whok^ be a lefs diflicult and 
commutation for tithes than the purchafe of land. 

Mr NeV!^am*)& work, we are difpo&d. to recommend fora 
quality we iriways coniider as very valuable,--that of con- 
' * * bdt in%mation to be found qzt an intcrelUng.fubjed 
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little known. His reafonlngs and conclulions, it mud be confeflcub 
do not alwaff Ibow a thorough acquaintance witJi the general 
principles of nis fubjeft; and with regard to fa£ls, ttjuch is Hill 
wanting to give us a full view of the date of population in Ire¬ 
land ; but, confidering the difliculty of getting information of ♦his 
kind in the peculiar circumftances of the country, we really think 
that the induftry and exertions of Mr Newenham have been 
crowned with a fair portion of furcefs; and we owe him fome 
apology for not having noticed his work before. ? * 


Art. V. The History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. By T. 
Clarkfon, M. A. a vol. 8 \'o. pp. 1060 . London. i 8 c 8 . 


'^HERE are works of fo much moral worth, that it would imply 
a deadnefs of feeling in the critic, if, in reviewing them, he 
did no*t abate fome part of his wonted attention to '.! minutia; of 
ftyle or arrangement. That which a deep Tenfe of ' mportance 
of his fubjc£l had withheld from the author's notice during tlte 
compofition, (hould gain only a fubordinate degree of attciition 
from the reader. Not unfrequently, indeed, the Ityle itfelf will 
become more noble and affefting on the whole, in confrquenco of 
this negle 6 l of rhetorical accuracy. There are beauties of ftyle, 
which, like night-violets fend forth their odours, themlelves un¬ 
noticed ; the traveller receives the gentle refieftimont as he hurr* 
ries on, without knowing or alking whence it proceeds. 

• In this clafiJ, we do think, that the prefent publication may be in¬ 
cluded, if any M'ork might dare to advance fuch chsi-ms. It con¬ 
tains tlie hillory of the rife and progrefs of an evil me .moft perni¬ 
cious, if only becaufe the moll criminal, that ever degraded human 
Hlpature. The hiftory of a war of more than two centuries, waged 
^y men againft human nature j a M’ar loo carried on, not by ig- 
noratice and barbarifm againft knowledge and civiii'/ation not by 
half-famiihed multitudes againft a race blefled with all the arts of 
life, and foftened and effeminated by luxui*y *, but, as fome ilr.inge 
noadefeript in iniquity, waged by unprovoked ftrength againft 
uninJuring helplefl'ncfs, and with all the powers wl^ich long pe¬ 
riods of fecurity and equal law had enabled the affailants to deve¬ 
lop,—in order to make barbarifm moreljarbarous, and to add to 
the waht of political freedom the moft dreadful and debahng per- 
fonal fuffering. Thus, all the effeds and influences of freedom 
were employed to enflave •, the gifts of knowledge to prevent die 
poffibility 01 illumination i and powen, which could not have ex- 
Ifted but in confequence of morality and religion, to perpetuate 
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the fenfual vices, and to ward off the emancipating blow of Chrif- 
tianitjr; and, as if this were not enough, pohtivc law^ were added 
by ^he beft and freed nation of Chriilendom, and powers en- 
trufted to the bafed part of its population, for purpofes which 
would almoft neceffarily make the beft men become the worft. 

Nor are the effe<^s of this ftrange war lefs marvellous than its 
natute. It is.a war in which the vi£iors fall lower than the van^ 
quifttedt in which the Opprefibrs are more truly obje^ls of pity than 
the $ while, to the nation which had moft extenfively 

purfued and rooft folemnly authorized it, it was an eating ulcer 
into the very vitals of iss main refources as to defence, and a flow 
poifon a£ling on that conftitution which was the oflipring, and 
has continued to be the prote<flor, of its freedom and profperlty. 
In fhort, the prefent work is the hiftory of on? great calamity,—one 
long continuous crime, involving every polfible dehnitioii of evil: 
for it combined the wUdeft phyficai fuffering with the moft atro¬ 
cious moral depravity. 

Were thefe the whole contents of this work, it would Com¬ 
mand the cc? ft;ientious attention of every good man: for we mu it 
know, abhor^ aiid pity the c’Hl, before we can have light to guide, 
or yital warmth to propel us towards" its removal. But this is not 
all. It :s th? hiftory of its removalof the means employed, of the 
patience exerted, of the fears and prudential fophiftrics which in- 
ceflantly tempted virtuous hope to defpondency, and of the glori¬ 
ous fuccefs which at length rewarded its perfeverance. Finally, 
.this iaterefting tale is related, not by adefeendant, but.a contem- 
'^rary s not by a diftant fpe£lator, but by a participator of the 
conteft i and, of all the many participators, by the man cpnfefled- . 
ly the moft eflicient; tlie man wbofe unparalleled labours in this 
work of love and peril, leave on the mind of a reflc£ling reader 
the fublim? doubt, which of the two will have been tlic greater . 
£nal gain tc the moral world,—the removal of the evil, or the | 
proof thereby given what mighty effefis Angle good men may real- ^ 
ize by felf^devotion and perfeverance. 

To thofe who have not confidered the nature of the flave trade 


in its detail, or examined the evidences which were a£lcd upon by 
the late Legiflature of Great Britain, our expreihons may ap^afr 
forced and extravagant. But if the perufal of this work, togetlr^ 
with the eyideyices adduced before the Committee of the Houfe 
of Commons, and the earlier mafterly pamphlet author, 

* on the impedky of the Biave Trade, * do^not fumilh them with 
fads giving fuB and appropriate meaning to each word of each 
Sentence w^ .have nfed» we muft either (nppofe obftinate pirejn* 
dices, or ap^ p^lres to yraodef ip n world of enigma. . 
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After a few pages of general introdnfHon,. which noiight per¬ 
haps have been omitted with advantage, the aothor commences 
his hiftory by an eloquent and dramatic reprefentatlou of the evils 
belonging to the flave trade, with refpeil to the Africans, in its three 
principal lliiges. Firft, on the conttnent of Africa; fecondly, in 
the middle paflage; thirdly, in the Welt Indies and the adjoining 
colonies. This is followed by a well reafoned and affedting counter¬ 
part of the evili in the grievous effedts of this trade on thofe who 
are employed in carrying it on. Firft, on the mailers and men of 
the Have Ihips ; next, on the factors and thofe employed In pur- 
chafing or Adzing the unhappy vidims; and, laftly, on the plant¬ 
ers and owners ot Haves, and on the countries in general in which 
Havery is cltnbliflted. We have, indeed, always been of opinion, 
that too little ftrefs has been laid on this part of the fubjed. The 
fulTeringn of the Africans were calculate, no doubt, to make a 
more rapid and violent imprelJlon on the imaginations and bodily 
fympathies of men 5 but the dreadful depravity that of neceflity 
%vas produced by it on the immediate agents of the injullice ; the 
almoll univcrfal corruption of manners which at th-f .efent day 
flartles rcflcdling travellers on palling from the Notihv...States of 
America into thofe in which livery obtains ; and the further in- 
fiuenco of fuch corruption on the morals of countries that are in 
habits of conliant commercial intercourfe, and whe fpeak the 
fame language; thefc, though not fufccptible of colours equally 
glaring, do yet form a more extenfive evil,—^an evi! ^aore certain, 
and ot a more meafurahle kind. Tlisfe are eyil in the form of 
guilt i evil ih its mod abfolute and melt appropriate fenfe $ that 
fenfe to which the fublirneft teacliers of m0r.1l wlldom. Plato,, 

‘ Zeno, Leibnitz, have confined the appellation; and a hich, there¬ 
fore, on a well difciplined fpirit, will make an iniprelUon deeper 
than could have been left by mere agony of body, or ev.ri anguilh 
||f mind v in proportion as vice is more hateful than pain, eternity 
^ore awful than time. To this may be added, the fatal effefta 
on national morals, from the public adraiffion of principles 
Jedty incompatible with juftice, and from the implied difavowal of 
any obligation paramount to that of immediate expediency, com- 
paJINjl' with which even ftate-hypocrify may not have been with¬ 
out 'it$ good edefts. Thofe who eftimate all meafures, inltitu- 
tions and events, exclufively by their palpable -and immediate efr 
feds, are'^le qualified to trace, and left inclined to belwve, the 
ceafeleft agency of thote fubtler caufesito which/the philofopher 
attributes the deterioracioii of national charafter. Tet hiftory will 
irpuch for us, if we affinn, that no goyem*»eot evifer Avowedly a£i- 
ed on immoral principles (as, for inflance, the Fruffiaiii fiiwe the 
of their Frederic the unique^ as the Germans ityle him, 
' Z 4 ■ 804 
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the court of France from the adminiftration of Richelieu), without 
inducing a proportional degradation in the virtue and dignity of the 
individuals who form the mafr of thd^ nation. 

Confidently with this conviftion, our author, though lead of all 
men infenfible of the meritorious efforts of legiflators a£ling in 
their legiftative capacity, yet commences and concludes his hif- 
tory in one and the fame fpirit, every where aiming to cfta- 
blift the dignity and importance of individual n\indsj as the ulti¬ 
mate t^fes of moral phendmena, good or evil. Hence his con- 
fcientidus anxiety to trace, from the earlieft times, thofe who, hy 
bearing public teftimony concerning the iniquity of this trade, had 
produced that ftar.™ of knowledge and feeling throughout fociety, 
which waratJ indifpenfable condition of legiflative interference for 
its removal. Hence, too, his amiable and cheerful faith, that all is 
fafe, that all is virtually ejfeBed (*f5y«r«4, as Medea fays in Euripides), 
when the good and intelligent part of the community have united 
in the fame convi^lion. I'his ist indeed, the more amiable, fince, 
great as was’the effedt of his own * Efiay on the Impolicy of the 
Slave Trade •• j yet, his indefatigable perfonal labours form the more 
prominent tttsd unufual charadieriftic of bis fame. His w’ritings, 
as well as the evidences adduced to^he Legiilature, and the fads 
fo eloquently managed by the great parliamentary advocates for 
the abolition, were but the refults of thofe, perhaps unexampled, 
perfottal exertions- 

It is a peculiar ndvantaR® o* tbls fub]<'d>, that the hiftory of tlie 
abolition of the Have trade involves the hiftory of the trade itfeli i 
as the manlfeilation of its rife and pregrefs, by the detail of ai- 
tefted fads, and by the arguments deduced from them, fuiniilied 
the foie weafions with which the friends of hmpan rmture could • 
carry on their contell, ot, hope for final fuccefs. The hillory of 
the evil, d«ercforc, and the hiilory of its removed, though in thom- 
fefves perfectly diltinffl, are not only compatible with the ltridelt|j 
unity of plan, but necefl'arily lead to it. And well may we deen^* 
both the one and the other awfully impremve; for the vidory 
can fcarceJy prove more bene^cent ^han the, combat was arduous, 
the ftruggle obftinate. 

This difacuhy oju.r author ha* ftated with equal concifenef%4Hld 
energy- 

‘ Many evifes," says he» * of a Public nature, which existed in 
former times, were the UfFspring of ignorance and sup^ii^n, and 
they \YCtfi of course, by. the progress of light and jfnow.: 

litdge. But t^, evil iq question began in avawce., It was nursed 
ilso by worWyr It did not, ther^JSe, so easily yield to tlio 

tisual correc^ves c^; in the world. We may observe also, 

(hat the mterest by which it was thus supported, was not that of a 
it V Individuals, nc?r of one body, but of jiiany bodies of men. ^ was’ 

■ ' • ' ■ < imerv/oveq^' 
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interwoven again into the system of the commerce and ot* die re¬ 
venue of nations. Hence the merchant—the planter—the mort- 
gagee—the manufacturer—die politician—the legislator—die ca- 
hinet-minister—lifted up their voices against the annihilation of it. * 

This trade feems to have begun as early as the year 1503, when 
a few flaves were fent from tlie Portuguefe fettlements in Africa 
into the Spanifh colonies in America. In 1,5 n, it was greatly en¬ 
larged by Ferdinand the Fifth of Spain ; and the benevolent Bar¬ 
tholomew de las Cafas, hjiudod by anguljli -of com^afliq^ for the 
poor American Indians, propofed to the government w Spain, 
then adminiftered by C.irdinal Ximenes, during the mmority of 
Charles the Fifth, the ellablifiinient of a regular commerce in the 
petfons of the native Africans. ‘ The Cardinal, h^^'Vyever, (fays 
our author), with a forefight, a benevolence, and a jtdlice, which 
will always do honour to his memory, rejedfed the p^opofa! j not 
only judging it to be unlawful topoiifigii innocent people to flavery 
at all, but to be very inconfiHent to deliver the i^liahitants of one 
country from a ftato of mifery byconligning it to thofe of another. 
Xiraenes, therefore, maybe confidered as one of'v" firft great 
friends of the Africans, after the partial beginning trade.' 

It is no less pleasant to consider, that in the two nations to 
which the larger portion of this commerce belong, it was first in¬ 
troduced by a base imposition on the government. liouis the 
'I'hirteenth was duped by assurances, that the main o^ect of the 
adventurers was to facilitate the conversion of the poor Afripans 
to Christianity: and cur Elizabeth, suspecting tha truth the 
line tales told to her of the redemption of poor victims from crtiel 
deaths, and their eagerness to emigrate to happier lands, * ex¬ 
pressed her concern lest any of the Africans should he carried ofr^ 
without their free coiisenty declaring that it would be detestahUy and 
call down the vengeance of heaven upon the undertakers, * 

I Thus our author proceeds to prove, that from the very commence- 
^ tnent of the trade to the first combination for its abolition,—from 
the truly great Cardinal Xinienes to the illustrious ministers Pitt and 
pox, there vi^ere never wanting voices to declare its iniquity : tlial 
the best and most active good men, in the most different sects cf 
i^^ious or political opinion, had united their suffrages and efTort 5 
against this aftrightful piracy, impudently entitled commerce, 
whenever they were made acquainted with its reab^tate. To the 
teytirndii^of these men, aided by the Spread of moral know - 
ledge,^tlie extension of education, and the general increase of 
readers, our author has justly ascribed that state of the public 
mind, which has so eminently favoured and st^ppited die goo<l 
^ause } and which, but for tlie delays occasioned by Its hnblush- 
jng^ut too powerful antagonists, must (as,lhc facts ctaqtaincd in 
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tlie two last chapters of the first rolume clesirly prove) have suc¬ 
ceeded it! storming and deinoUshing this fabric of inicjuity at tbit 
first attack. These names^ whether of statesmen or of authors,^ 
form our author’s first class, viz. that of the individuals who, 
by enlightening the public mind, and kindling the public feelings, 
produced as it were the materials, which the asssociate bodies, 
constituting a second class, were enabled to employ and organize. 
From t)^ catalo^e of honoured names in the first class, we 
must seffet, as deserving of especial reverence, those of George 
Fox, the founder of the Society of the BViends, and Jolm Woolman, 
a Quaker of unsectarian benevolence, and of principles truly evan¬ 
gelical. 

The second class consists almost wholly of the Quakers in twt> 
divisions,—^the former division comprizing the efforts of the whole 
.as a religious body, the latter the efforts of those individual 
Quakers, who were the first, and ever remained among the most 
active members of a committee for the abolition of the slave trade. 

In the year 1727, and still more strong^ in tlie year 17,5.^, the 
Quakers, at their yearly meeting, and in tneir collective character, 
fervently wanied all their members to avtiid being any way con¬ 
cerned in this unrighteous commerce. In the yearly meeting of 
1761, they proceeded to exclude from membership such as should 
be found, directly concerned in this pr.ictice : and, in 1763, de- • 
dared it to be criminal to aid and abet the trade in any manner, 
directly or indirectly. From this time there appears to have been 
an increasing zeal on this subject among the Friends, so as to impel 
the Society to step out of its ordinary course in behalf of their 
injured fellow-men. Accordingly, in the month of June 1783, 
the Friends collectively petitioned the House of Commons against 
lire continuance of this traffic; and afterwards, ^th collectively 
and individually, exerted themselves by the press, by private cor¬ 
respondence, and by personal journies, to enlighten |he minds of # 
men concerning it, especially those of the rising generation. In¬ 
deed, by the frequent intercommunion of the Missionary Quakers 
from England to America, and America to England, the Quakers 
had earlier and greater opportunities, than any other body of men 
in Great Britain, of becoming acquainted with its horrors} whiti^ 
from their religmus principles, they were likely to be the first in 
becoming unea^ under the sense of its injustice. Thr^ or four 
years, prior to the establishment of that public comisi^^e, to 
who^ persevering efforts we undoubtedly owe the aboHtiem of 
the slave trade, Six Quakers had been in the habit, of meeting 
privately, for the purpose of exposing and diiicoxiraging it by all 
legal means. For tms purpose, they liad secured a place in two 
Loudon, aiid in many piovincial papers,'for siich essays as 

deemed 
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deemed most likely to influence the minds of unprejudiced readers 
iiK-lEavour.of the object of their institution. In 1787, Mr Clark¬ 
son, whose attention had bsffen turned to the subject, as he inge¬ 
nuously relates, in the first instance, wholly by academic ambi¬ 
tion, there having been given out, as the theme of the Bachelor’s 
Prize, in the XTuiversity of Cambridge ,Amte liceat invitos in 
servitutem dare ? * discovered the existence of this small hut bene¬ 
volent institution, and, joining himself with it, raised upon it 
the superstructure of the great public committee, which appeared 
afterwards, ‘ 

Tlic public efforts of Mr Wilberforce, the sincere zeal and 
splendid eloquence of Mr Fox, and of other Senators in both 
Houses, arc so universally known and so properly estimated, that 
we shall content ourselves with observing, that the specimens of 
eloquence which arc herc^given, were taken dbwn with uncom¬ 
mon care, and will surprize and delight such readers as have taken 
their ideas of Pitt, Fox, and Wilberforce, as orators, exclusively 
from newspaper reports. We refer, with especial admiration, to 
the second speech of Mr Wilberforce, on the 18rh of April 1791, 
after the accumulation of evidence had rendered ham perfectly 
master of the subject, vol. 11. p. 212 to 255; to Mr William 
*Smith’s, 281 to 299; to Mr Pitt’s, 304* to 317; to Mr Fox’s, 
318 to 333; but, above all, to the admirable reply of this truly 
great man to the speeches of the then Messrs Addington and 
Dundas in favour of moderate measures, 407 to 415. It i$ among 
the happiest productions of a nipid and vigorous intellect, called 
into action suddenly by the warmth of an honest and noble heart. 
The feeling seems all intellect,—the intellect ail feeling. Never 
surely w'as the project of a medium between truth and falsehood, 
justice and injustice, rendered more completely ridiculous s nor 
the paltry wisdom of a narrow self-interest so withered and blast- 
^ed by the lightnings of genius and virtue. 

Without confining ourselves to our author’s more complex 
classification, we have alluded to three of the four classes into 
which the abolitionists of the slave trade may be divided. The 
first, that of the individuals who, by writings or public declarq- 
tioqs, had prepared the minds of their countrymen for aboli¬ 
tion : the second, that of associate bodies, nan|ely, the Quakers 
in their collective capacity, and the committee during so 
many ye|iW| pursued this great object with sucq indefatigable 
energy t the third, that of the illustrious naembers of the Legis¬ 
lature, who arranged tiiemselves under Mr Wilberforce, and pre¬ 
eminently that great ^nd good man, among whose deathbed con¬ 
solations the certainty of the complete abolition of the trade, a« 
the Ksult of his ovyn ohqrt fiilnistry, was (of eternal events) 

‘ the 
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the chief and ipost soothing. TImj merits,ibf the last class, in-p 
deed, are already well known to the public ; and.the details, Ix^ 
of it and of the two former, are ably and perspicuously given M 
their several places in these interesting volumes. We shall pay, 
therefore, a more minute attention to the fourth class, namely, 
that of the individuals, whose personal toils and tinw^earied ef¬ 
forts, were not only highly conducive to the ultimate event, but 
were an indispensable condition of it. And this we feel especial¬ 
ly a du^, because, from motives of delicacy, one of the most 
meritorious has been prevented from stating his own services as 
clearly and prominently as for the benefit of mankind they ought 
to have been stated. The gratitude which \ve feel to the illus¬ 
trious bonefa^^tors of our race, ennobles our own hearts : it is a 
debt, the payment of which enriches the mind which discharges 
It. We participaie of the goodness ariH greatness which wo learn' 
habitually to love and admire. 

At the head of this list unquestionably stands the name of Mr 
Wiiberforce—a name already sanctified and immortalized in the 
memories of all good men, and to whitli, in any quarter of the 
world, it w’ould be impertinent to annex any eulogium. He it 
W'aS who first brought the evil to light, and ceased not until he 
pursued it to justice. He it was, who, for twenty long years, 
watched day and night over the sacred flame which iiis eloquence 
had kindled, and cherished and kept it alive W'hen, chilled by an 
atmosphere of false policy, and blown upon by the breath of 
corruption, it sickened, and almost ceased to glow; nay, w'hen 
the broader glare of other fires drew away from it the eyes of all 
men, he kept it steadily in view, and sent it forth at last to con- 
^me the scourges and fetters of oppression, and to purify and 
enlighten a benighted world. Mr Wiiberforce indubitably has 
been the great captain of the abolitionists; and without his cour¬ 
age, and skill, and unwearied perseverance, their cause rhust long 
eince have been lost and abandoned. 

Next to him, we think k a duty to mention the name of Mr 
Granville Sharp, the cause ail'd occasion of whose exertions in 
this great work, are related with much feeling and simpli¬ 
city, vol. I. pp« 6S to 79. Regardless of the dangers to wl^ch 
he exposed Wmself, both in his person and his fortune, Ililr 
Sharp stood fin-ward in et'ery case as the courageous friend 
of the poor Africans in England, in direct opporiridh to an 
of Yotk and TaU»ot, the Aftomey and Solicitdr-Ge- 
iieral for the time being. This opinion had been acted upon ( 
and so high :was its authority, that, afw it had.been made public, 
it was held as the Settl^ law of thf land,^that a slave, neither, 
by |japtisnr» dr arriyal in Great Britain or Ireland, acquires Ikee- 
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dbm, but maybe legally forced back to the plantations. Discour¬ 
ses^ by Judge Blackstone, and several other eminent lawyers, Mr 
inarp devoted three years of his life to the study of the English 
law, that he might render himself the more effectual advocate of 
these friendless strangers. In his work,* entitled, ‘ A Represen¬ 
tation of the Injustice and dangerous Tendency of tolerating 
Slavery in England,* published in the yedr 1769, and afterwards, 
in his learned and laborious ‘ Inquiry into the Principles of Vil- 
lenage, ’ he refuted the opinion of York and Talbot bv un^mswer- 
able arguments, and neutralized their authority by the cduntet- 
bpinion of the great Lord Chief-Justice Holt, who many years 
before had decided, that as force could - be used against no man 
in England without a legal process, every slave coining into Eng¬ 
land became free, inasmuch as the laws of England recognized 
the distinction between person and property as perpetual and sa¬ 
cred. Finally, in the great case of Somerset, which was argued 
at three different sittings in January, in February, and in May of 
the year 1772, (the opinipn of the Judges having been taken up¬ 
on the pleadings), it was It last ascertained and declared to be 
the law of the land, that as soon as ever any slave set his foot 
upon English territory, he became free. Among the heroes 
and sages of British story, we can think of few whom we should 
feel a greater glow of honest pride in claiming as an ancestor, 
than the man to whom we owe our power of repeating wdth 
truth— 

* Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free; 

They touch our country, and thciV'ihackles fall. 

Oh ! this is noble ! * 

Solicitous, even to anxiety, as our author shows himself in de¬ 
veloping ami holding forth the merits of all his individual coad¬ 
jutors, he appears, with the exception of Mr Wilberfcrce, to 
dwell with peculiar pleasure and warmth of sympathy on the 
C'haracter and labours of Mr Sharp. 

The last person, on whose merits we think it necessary to dwell 
individually, is the author of the volumes before us. The account 
which he gives of the rise and progress of his enthusiasm in this- 
cause, is very curious and iiiterestiug. To some k may appear 
to be tinctured with superstition,, or to trespass bc)^d the limits 
of sober philanthropy } but to those who know the magnitude of 
the evil, and who think of the greatness of the redress which has 
^ last been obtained, tl^ simplicity and sensibility of heart which 
Mr Clarkson here displays, must be objects of veneration and of 
cfnvy. The details of his ^.progress have raised our opinion of 
human xtatiurei and the account even of his Inward feelings 

and 
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and emotions becomes highly ■ intereatirr^, irtrhen we recollect to 
what noble exertions and heroic sacrifices' they afterwards 
dacted him. After stating, with the most ingenuous simplid^ 
that he was led to consider the subject, in the first instance, 
solely by tl^ desire of university-reputation, and having particu¬ 
larized his first sources of information, chiefly consisting of 
manuscript papers of a deceased friend, wdio had been in the 
trade, and of a work, known to him by the accident of a news¬ 
paper advertisement, ‘ Anthony Henezet’s Historical Account of 
Cuinea, * proceeds thus— 

* Ftirnifiied, then, in this manner, I began my work ; but no perfon 
can tell the fevetY trial which the writing of it proved to me. I bad 
expefted pleafure from the invention of the arguments, from the ar¬ 
rangement of them, from the putting of them together, and from the 
thought in the interim that 1 vras engaged in an innocent conteft for li¬ 
terary honour. But all my pleafure was damped by the fads which 
were novr continually befoiY me. It was but one gloomy Aibjed 
from morning till aiight. In the day-time I was uneafy: In the. 
night I had little reft: I fometimes never clofed my eye-lids for 
grief. It became now not fo much a trial Tor academical reputation, as 
lor the produdion of a tvork which might be ufefol to injured Africa ; 
and keeping this idea in my.mind, even after the perufal of- Benezet, 1 
ahvays flept with a candle in my room, that 1 might rife out of btdr’ 
and put down fuch thoughts as might occur to me in the night, if J 
judged them valuable, conceiving that no arguments of any moment 
ihoukt be loft in fo great a cattfe. Having at length flnifhed this painful 
taflf, I fent ray eflay to the Vice-Chancellor, and foon afterwards found 
myfelf honoured, as before, w’ith the fi; ft prize. 

‘ As it is usual to read*these essays in die Scnatc-hou':e soon after 
the prize is adjudged, I was called to Cambridge for this pur¬ 
pose. I went and performed my office. On returning, how-ever, to 
London, the subject of it almost wholly engrossed my thoughts. 

I became at times very seriously affected while upon the road*, I 
stopped my horse occasionally, and dismounted and walked, I fre¬ 
quently tried to persuade myself, in these intervals, tliat the con¬ 
tents of my essay could not be true. The more, I;owever, I reflect¬ 
ed upon them, or rather upon the authorities on which they were 
founded, the more I gave them credit. Coming in sight of Wades-, 
mill, in Hertfordshire, I sat down disconsolate on tlie turf, by the 
road-side, and held ray horse. Here a thought came into my mind, 
jdiat, if the cdtttents of the essay were true, it w*as time some perstui 
should see these cahtmitles to tlicir end. Agitated in this manner, I 
reached Ifome. This W’as in tiie summer of 1785. 

* la the coutve of the autumn of tlic same year, I- experifinced 
.similar implesrious, I walked frequently intq the woods, that I 
n ight thfok on die Object in solitude, and #nd[ relict to my mind 
thicre. Bat there the question still recurred, * Are these thirfgs true r * 

btiU 
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Still the answer followed as instantaneously^ * They are. *—Still 
the result accompiuiied it, * Thdft surely some person should inter- 
feife.’ I then began to envy those who had seats in Parliament, and 
xHio had great riches,' and widely e.ttended conjiexions, which would 
enable the.m to fake up tliis cause. Finding scarcely any one at tliat 
time uho thought of it, I -was turned frequently to myselSk But 
here many difTiculties arose. Tt struck me, among others, that a 
young man of only t*venty-four years of age could not have that so¬ 
lid judgment, that knowledge men, manners and tluags, which 
were requisite to qualify him to undertake a task of such magnitude 
ana importance.—And with whom* was 1 to unite ?* I Injlieved also, 
tliat it looked s»J much like one of the feigned labours of Herdbles, 
that my understanding would be suspected if I proposed it. On ru¬ 
minating, however, on the subject, I found one thing at least prac¬ 
ticable, nnd tliat tlus also was in my power. I could translate my 
Latin dissertation ;—I could enlarge it usefully ;—I could see how 
the public received it, or how far they were likely to favour any se- 
rious measures, which should have a tendency to produce the aboli¬ 
tion of the slave-trade. Upon tiiis tlien I determined; and in the 
middle of tlie month of November 1785, 1 began my work. ’ 

III consequence of the obligation in conscience which cur au¬ 
thor felt to publish this essay, he became accidentally acquainted 
with the six Quakers, who, unknown to the public, had devoted 
themselves ro the same cause. Through these he wes iirst intro¬ 
duced to tlie labours of Mr Graiiville Sharp, and the controver¬ 
sial writings of Ramsay. 

Soon after, having received distinct encouragement from Ben- 
not Langton, Dr Baker, Lord and Lady Scarsdale, and Lady and 
Sir Charles Middleton (now Lord Barham), all of whom are in¬ 
troduced to ohr acquaintance in the most pleasing manner, and 
with many Interesting anecdotes, the authoi’, at tlic house of the 
latter, declared himself ready to devote himself entirely to tire 
cause. After serious consideration, and many struggles of rea¬ 
son and of feeling, he persisted in the resolution ; he followed 
it out j and sacriliced to it liis youth, his manhood, his health, 
and his worldly pro3perIt5\ The reader w'ili henceforward fediow 
liim with unintermittiiig interest. 'I'he account of hi* introduc¬ 
tion to Mr Wilbcrforce, Mr Pitt, and Mr Fox, could not fail to intcr- 
esti in the perusal, even on a less im}X)rt'ant object. It is tict, in¬ 
deed, the least delightful impression left on our mind by those vo¬ 
lumes, that we rise with a faith in the goddess of many of those 
whom we have been accustomed to contemplate chiefly -jls great uv.d 
powerful f and feel the asperity of party prejudices die away when 
we find, that, where the cause of justice, and the liberation of 
the oppressedj'cali forth their efforts, so many political opponenr^ 
felt Qo rivalry but that of zealous e^tertion in tire same good cause. 

Greedy 
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'‘' Greatly must ;6ur smiJior have cdfigHtiil^li^himself, such 
men as Wilt^rfcrcei Fox and Pitt/ wete ttl t^untrymen awd con- 
temporaries, adihir^d and reverenced hj|f the t^iSanf stud in ^ 
full enjoyment of thdir natural and acqiifir^'pbwer8,---of that ro- 
agile and fervid logic/'hy which they rendered irresist-^ 
iilfe tliC'weight and rnass of evidence dug up, as it wwe, and? 
hrOtt'^it to Ifght hf his indefatigable toils. Indcpdtdent, too, of 
that genius which they possessed in commonj, there was a felicity 
ia the nature and separate department of the influence of each of 
the three,' which, on such att occasion,' we may Venture to 
cS:11'|)rovidehtiai. ThC example and authority of Mr Fox, which 
could not be powerless even on the minds of his political op^ 
poneiits, acted with especial strength on that class which had 
distinguished themselves aS the less timid friends of freedom and 
j^heral illumination. Now, though this class contained its full 
f.hiare of disinterested, enlightened, and patriotic individuals, yet 
it cannot be denied, that their characteristic xeal-fdr constitutional 
liberty had been assumed as a mask by many of lax and uncon¬ 
stitutional ’ principles, 'fhe wi^s and supposed designs of 
these men, seen magnified through thy mist Occasioned by the 
panic of property, and (what -w'as worse) attributed to thousands 
w!io held in abhorrence the Whole Gallican Code, as far as it was 
contradistii-.gUistfied from our own, thn^lened every measure pro-‘ 
posed by Mr Fox with unpopularity, if not active opposition. 
We have too many analogous facts 0» record to render it pro¬ 
bable, that this, if Mr Fox had stood single ih the contest, would 
have seated away many truly good and ptbus person^ (especially 
t,he more’rciigioiis females in the higher ranks of society), and 
given a driigerou^ pretext to the adherents and patrOnS of the 
trade. To this danger, die fervent loyalty and known piety of 
Mr WilotTforce and his particular friends presented a powerful 
antidote; wlille to the manufacturers artd mytchi^nts, who vfere 
Willing enough to impute thMr xeal ro a fanatical enthusiasm, the 
name Mr Pitt seemed to hold out a still higher Sinction. 

We admit, therefore, that the countenance wlikh Mr Pitt gavi?' 
to the cause of the abolition, Wasof. the hcmostcoiigcquence id 
its success. It discountenanced the Opposttion Sivhich it did nol' 
prevent; it cpnfirmed die opinion of manjr'who were too ittki 
doictit not to^ptefer authority to evidence; and gave a license to 
niany to exp^ss to act Upon a conviction which they mijght 
otherwise haVf^beto tnduted'to snpp^4s. by Ms eloqUefUi:e,jM4d 
by his aut!*dr^,; he gavo'c^utifidenc# olf justice, and 

Csutrency toihe dictates w reaSou, ' When w© consider the so-^ 
lemni|^ df his piprestatioU?,’^ and the g^af political of 

^^ W^ lie'diiehhge^ excfcM^Tt is paiitfrrl, and aK 
«’■ ' -o ' -fittest 
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most impossible to admit vof doubt of his smcent 3 r* Yet^ if he 
Siras sincerey he certainly waS not Sfealous in' ihi cause; and ne- 
glttted 80 msmy i^p^unities, of p^moting it» that it was not 
without wonder that We fouim Mr Clarkson’s book inscribed to 
his Memory, in a dedication in Whkh the ttsline of Mr Wilber* 
fierce is (fitted. That he was not altogether so zealous in the 
cause as his professions would^lead us to believe, appears from a 
variety of circumstances'. In the first place, from the uniform 
and strenuous opposition bf Mr DUndas, who had in this in-* 
stance no immediate interest to serve, and was never known, to 
difier from his patron on speculative grounds. In the second 
l^lace, from the uniform failure of the 'cause in Parliament, dur¬ 
ing his long and strong administration, i^or the Jong spare of 
twenty yearsi Mr Pitt cOuld persuade about three fourth? of the 
members of Parliament to adopt any scheme of finance, or of ek- 
ternal policy, which he chose to countenance,—but could never 
once prevail with a bare majority to support him against the slave 
traders aud consignees of sugar in Bristol and Liverpool. Even 
in 1805, he was in a minority upon a decision on that question 
and yet, no Sooner did the late ministry come into power, than 
they contri^ some how or other so efiectually tb remoi'e those 
deep-rooted scrupie3> that the bill for the instant abolition passed 
almost unanimously ;<^MheFe being, if we rightly remember, no 
more than 19 dissentient voices out of a very full attendance in 
the Lower House. The most suspicious thing, feoMverer, in all 
Mr Pitt’s conduct, was his proceedings in 3797, .and in '1895^ 
with regard to dib DutcK colonies of GuianS, TDemarary, Bef^ 
bice, &c. Those possessions fell into our hands in 1797 ; and 
having been prevented from Supplying themselves with negroes 
'during the war, were ready to take off a gicater number tlian • 
usual. It was in the power of the ministry, without vote 
Parliament, to prohibit or restrain the Slave trade bf those cedo-' 
nies, by a mere order in Gouncil. Mr Pitt, however, took no' 
such step i anti such was the vast addition that was consequently 
made to the British slave tirade, that the annual importation waa 
inimediately increased from 25,000 to 57,000,—being an addition 
of lio less-than S2)<000.' -This tremendous oraffic went on under 


Mr Pitt’s eye for eight years \ and then, when the extended cul¬ 
tivation of those new colonics had begun to sink the value of W;, st 
India proddte, and of the old plantations, the clamours of the 


ord^ in Council, litis he did avowedly to appease tlw jealou¬ 
sies, and allay the clamours of the plaiitcrsin the tdd iiiandsi 
vot. xii. HO. 24. ' A a and 
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and this he did not do ii^ 1797> or any of the interreniag years^ 
he had it all that time in his j^wer* and thou^ lie was 
all tliat time ]nakin| eloquent professions of the honor and de* 
testation with which he regarded this Inhuman traffic* 

The most interesting psrt of this book> after all, perhaps, is 
the account of the auUior’s incredible perseverance iu procurine 
evidence. And here it is indeed a most observabte fact, and 
one which conveys the keenest sattfe on |he cause cd hU o|q^n- 
OOls, diat though, of the few witnesses which toU, danger, and 
the voice of conscience, had with difficulty obtained from distant 
parts of die kingdom, not above a third were heard in evicbnce; 
and though, even of these, a great and important part were men 
in humble situations of life; while, on the other hand, every in¬ 
dividual of the numerous witnesses in favour of this traffic (and 
these men of die highest rank and fortune,—admirals, governors, 
add wealthy proprietors) were heard, and four of the time 
allotted to the examinations, liberally devoted to diem» ye^ such 
was the force truth, diat, with exception ^ the Members of 
tlie interested cities, and of one or two individiials closely con¬ 
nected widi the trade, no pne of the opponents of the aoolidon 
ever mctended to doubt the attestations of the humble and de¬ 
spised few, or to believe the truth of the testimony, however 
tltey might respect the veracity, of the great and pow^ul body 
counter witnesses. The conduct and fate of the individual. 


against whom, in his own presence, our author was reluctantly 
cross-examined, and which is related Vol. 11. p. 181. with a de¬ 
licacy most honourable to Mr Clarkson’S feelings, will furnish an 
awful warning to tliose who can be bold in defence of evil, and 
shrink away from their own prior testimony in support of truth 
an^ustice. 

With a deep interest, and the warmest sympathy, we have follow¬ 
ed our author in his journeys to Bristol, iuring his hazardous de¬ 
tection of die horrors of diose public houses employed to allure 
unhappy mariners into the pitfall of guilt and perditions the 
dread which—after he had brought a murderer to trial—his pre¬ 
sence spread among the whole party concerned in this immemo¬ 
rial opprobrium of that city, (Vol. I. hrom p. 892. to 868.) i 


* * Direcdy opposite the Iridi coast, there is a seaport town call¬ 
ed Bristol, the inhabitanti of which frequendy sail into Ireland, to 
sell, there, people whom they had bought up throughout all England. 

expo^ to sale maidens in a state m pregnancy, with whom 
they made a sort of mockMRuiriages. Th^ you mteht see with 
grief, fostened together by ropes, whole rows of wretcMd beings, of ^ 
Euth sexes, of tricgaot l!>Rn% and in the very bloom of youth, a' 

sight 
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and dorh^ ius yet more toilsome and bazardd^s f^vemures ^ 
SAverpodh (n which his life was more than ‘Once in imminent 
jeopardy» and all his ceaseless pursuit of fed^ and individualsj 
which enabled him, in the year 1788, to arrange an^ubHsh that 
great body of evidence comprized in his work dF ^ l!ne Impolicy 
of the Slave Trade,' to which nothing was, or could indeed be 
added} with one exception, viz. that of the important docu¬ 
ments procured by the authority, and enforced by the eloquence 
of Hr ritt, concerning the black population of me cdkmies, its 
gradual increase, and undoubted capability of supporting itself, 
unaided by fresh importations. This was indeed a most important 
accession} for although the fact, so established, had been aUo- 
lutely demonstrated a priori, from the congeniality of the West 
Indian climate with the AfHcan constitutions, and the known pro- 
lifichy of the Blacks under very unfavourable circumstances $ yet 
the quarter from which these documents were furnished adadd 
prodigiously to their stiength, and furnished the abolitionists with 
a weapoh against which the most unabashed impudence, and the 
blindest ptqudice, could present no defensive armour. And in 
fact, after the publication of the * Impolicy, * and die appearance 
of these documents, the whole ground of argument was in a man¬ 
ner abandoned, and the agents of the slave* merchants and planters 
recurred wholly to secret intrigues, and the lowest tricks of de¬ 
lay. Blessed as die final event lias been, we cannot, without 
the most painful shame, remember, that, even thus baffled, coh- 
futed, and put to silence, they remained dungcrously powers 
ful; and that blmd and unfeeling avarice ran a race of persever¬ 
ance with humanity and the sense of #iational honour, in which 
the latter, more than once, appealed to hg behind, and to rest,i 
as if desirous ctf sleeping. 

Then was made appaijnt the great importance, and even the 
necessity, of an association, formed on such principles, and com^ 
posed of such individuals, as was the committee for the abolition, 
'fbey remained unwearied on the watch-tower. Under theiraus- 
pices our author renewed his Journeys for witnesses—we might 
almost say, his one, long, and continued journey! We cannot 
denjf ourselves the pleasure of quoting the following passage, as a 
singular instance uf almost unexampled perseverance. There 

A a 2 were, 

. . . . .. . . . . . ..... . n . . 

sight suffleicnt to excite pity even in barbarians, daily oi^red for 
to the first purchaser. Accursed deed! Infemous di^race! 
that men, aetiug in a manner which brutal instinct alone would have 
forbidden, should sell into slavery their relations, uay« even theii^ 
0 u*n ofispring.* Wimam of Marndm^ifi Hook th sA 
at Wolitan, qfWoioeder* 
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were, it seemsr strong grounds of suspicion concerning the mode 
of procuring the slaves which were brought down from the inte¬ 
rior on the rivers of Cahbar and Bonny: From a variety of cir- 
cumstanceSf the Committee inferred* that a part, or perhaps the 
greater part, had been kidnappeti. How, then, says our author, 
were wc to decide this important question ? for it was said, that 
no white man was ever permitted by the natives to go up in their 
canoes. On mentioning accidentally tnese circiimstances to a friend, 
this friend informed him, that he himself had been in company, 
about a year before, with a sailor, a very respectable looking man, 
who had been up these rivers. He had spent half an hour with 
liim at an inn, and described his person i but he knew nothing of 
his name, or of the place of his abode. AU he knew was* mat 
he was cither going* or that he belonged to, some ship of war 
in ordinary; but he could not tell at what port. 

Our author, determining to find out so important a witness, 
procured from Sir C. Middleton, as comptroller of the navy, a 
permission to board all the ships of war in ordinary. Ships of 
war in ordinary are those which are out of commission, and laid 
up in the different rivers and waters in the neiglibourhood of the 
Klng*s dpck-yards. For the completion of this interesfing talc, 
we riiall use our author’s own words. 

* At length I began my journey. I boarded all the ships of war 

lying in ormnary at Deptford* and examined the diffnent persons in 
each. From D^tfbrd 1 proceeded to Woolwich* wheire I did the 
same. Thence I hastened to Chatham* and then* dbwn the Med¬ 
way, to Shcemess? I had now boarded above a hmdred and sixty 
vessels of war. 1 had found out two good and willing evidences a- 
mong ^em ; but I could gdhi no intelligence of him who was the 
•hject of my search. « 

* Fi»m Chatham I made the best of my way to Portsmoutli-liar# 

hour. A very formidable task presented ^self bere; but the mas¬ 
ter^ boats were ready for me, and I eradnued my pursuit. On 
boarding the Pega^e* on the second day, I discovered a very respec- 
taHe pariKm in the gunner of that ship. His name Was 
IdUlm** He had been on board the Canterbury slaVe<^ip at the 
dreadful massacre at Calalnr. He was the omy disinterested evi- 
(letice living* of whom I had yet heard. He expressed his wtlltng. 
ness to give his testimony* if his presence diotdd be thought necessa¬ 
ry in JUmdop* t'dien continned my pursuit for the remaihd^ of 
the day. On the next day, I resum^ and finidted ft for this cmalr- 
yge* 1 had now examined the diderent persons in more than a hun¬ 
dred vessels in this harbour i but I had not diseovered the perm X 
had gos^ jto aeek. ' 

< Mattm now began to look rather difoearttning* Z mean as for 
as my grand object was concerned. There was but one other port 
Ufo, and ibis Wax between two and thsee hundred miles distant. 1 

determined. 
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(determined* however* tq go lio Hjntoot^ already been more 

successful in this tour, with, res|>«ct to genwil evidence, 

tlian in any other of idle same lengidi; and inooab^tty was, that 
as I should continue to move among the same kmd of 'peo|>le* my 
success be in a similar propox^bn, accoriKng tO' w number 
visited, l^ese ware great eneduragements to me' to; proce^. At 
lengdi I arrived at die place of my last hope. On ' my &at .day*s 
expedition J boarded forty VesSefe, but foux^ no one in these who 
hud been on the toast Africa in the slave txade. One oi: two had 
been there in King’s diips j but they had never been on shore* 
’piings were npw drawing near fp a close j and, notwithstanding my 
success, as to general evidence, in this journey, my heart began to 
beat. I was restless and uneasy during the night. The nett mom- 
ing, I felt agitated again between the .ilternatc pressure of hope and 
tear} and in this sta^e I entered my boat. The ^ty-sevendi vessel 
I boarded vras the Melampus frigate. One person belonging to it, 
on examining him in die Captaiirs cabin, said he had been two voy¬ 
ages to Africa 5 and I had not long discoursed with • him, before ^ 
found, to my inexpressible joy, that he wras the man. I feund, too, 
that he unravelled the question in dispute precisely as our inferences 
had determined it. He had been two expeditions up the river Cala¬ 
bar in tlie canoes of the natives. In the first of thesei they came 
■witliin a certain distance of a village: they then concealed themselves 
uxider the bushes, which hung over the water from banks. In 
tliis position they remained during the daylight f but at night 
they went up to it armed, and seized all the inliabitants, who had 
iiot time to make their (^cape. They obtained forty-five persons in 
tliis manner. In the second, they were out eight or nine days, when 
they made a similar attempt, and w’ith nearly similar success. They 
seized men, W’omen and children, us they could find them in the 
huts. They then bound their arms, and drove them before tliem to 
the canoes. The name of the person thus discovered on board the 
Melampus was Isaac Parfeer. On inquiring into'his character from 
the master of the division, I found it lii^ily respectable. I found 
alsq afterward that he had sailed witli Captain Cook, w^th great cre¬ 
dit to himself, round the w'orld. It was also remarkable, that my 
brother, on seeing him in London, when he went to deliver his ev'i- 
dence, recognized him as having served on board die Monarch man 
of war, and as one of the most exemplary men in that ship. 

* 1 returned now in triumph. I had out only three weeks, 
and I had ;fi)und out this extraordinary pexison, and five x*spectable 
wimesses .besides, 'Xhese, added to the three discovered in the last 
jouniey, and. to. |ho^ provided before, made us more fbfaddable than 
at any former period; so that the delay of our opponents, vi^ch we 
looked upon as so great an evil, proved in llie end truly service, 
able to our cause. * , ; 

‘Willingly, if <^ur$MCc permitted it, and if li^ not outj 
to refer our readers to the work hSclf,* we* shbald fellow 
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our author in ht« jounief throi^ ftaam, at ^ cominonoeinent 
of Revu^at^oa* and Ida Imertiears wit|t Mtirabeaoy Brisaot, 
and othera o^ me then |^|»ular demagogues. Of Mirabcau, our 
author has inserted a letter^ whidkls Frtnch. Widi a much 
lover opinion of Mirabeau^s tflents than Mr Clarkson seems to 
entertain, ve yet>could have viShed 'to have seen more of hts 
letters, bi readBtg this part of the vock, tvo reflections force 
themselves upon us^the one honounihie to our author, the other 
to our country. When gre consider how perfectly unconnected 
Mr Clarkson Las pveservpd himself from all political partialities, 
xmither Idaming one patter, norextollmg another, but devoted, as 
he felt himself, to one great vmk, and almost deeming an igno¬ 
rance of whatever might distract him from it to he a duty, ve 
were particiilariy pleased with the courage with which he defeitds 
, ihe moral character and'intentions of Brissot. It was natural. 


almost inevitable, that a man ^th such objects and such feelings 
as Mr Cl<irk8on’«, should be strongly prepossessed in favour of 
every one who felt, or appeared to feel, equal zeal tt the same 
cause, Ke may or may not have been deceived in the virmes of 
Brissot i hu^ considering his atmehment to Mr Pitt and Mr Wil- 
berforce, and his evident personal affection for the latter, it was 
a noble act of fortitude to step forward, and, with no wish to 
decide on the public principles of the man, yet to give his attestatkm 
for the parity' of his motives, and ^ innocence of his private life. 
Ihe second involves a far more important fact. In Great Bri¬ 
tain, the chiefs, the eminent characters as to inffuence at least, 
though not talent, arranged themselves under different banners 
hk riiis contest. A majority of the calnnet, it is believed, were 
hostile to the abolition; but the nation, throughout dty, town, 
and village, was only not unanimous: Und though the almost 
weekly ezplosion of new events, all of them mori^ or less direct¬ 
ly affecting the inj^rests of Great Britain, drew away their atten¬ 
tion, of deadened their zeal, for a time, as to this ^eat subieef, 
yet it wts cmly necessary to proclaim the same facts anew, ana the 
same geal was rekindled, the same sense of du^ felt and expressed 
by ell classes. In France, On the conirary, tlie most eminent cha¬ 
racters were deeply interested for a little moment in the abolttion ^ 
but the people throughout France were either ignorant of the hor- 
tors of tkt rihde, or unafl^ed by thenv Thtr is that whidt con- 
thq triie, the foodamentai strong of our empitu, Orest 
^tain is hgiuhd a hseqg ht^ poiitiet the chain gf interests ex¬ 
it^ 


tha triie, the fundamental strong of our empite, Orest 
!^tain is hjAebd a poiitiet the chain gf interests ex- 

KumIs in liripqlcen liiffcs from the great city to the far extremities 
,nf riie and thoughts and ieeUngs ate conducted by it 

4rhh the' of an electric charge. At the commencementof 

w Rbaoh^oti^ a'temiaotary enthusiatin seems indeed to have 
fn. ‘ ’ ' shed 
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sited one and the same spirit on the great majority of the French' 
people} hut {wanting noth ^ cmitimioiKS gmaation of ranks 
which ei^ in Our landed property, and that tmhioken connexion' 
of interests produced by inst^ situation} national debt} 
our enublisifa^d commercial preeminence} add diat unbounded 
confidence between man and man, which is the consequence of 
these) the eiuthusiasm was transient; and the first victorious sol-, 
dier, who dared act the traitor, gave, proof to all Europe, that 
France had indeed an immense populace^ but not a pec^p :FUhemei 
mn p^ulum. The republican legislators had lahoured, a ¥arie<« 
ty of evolutions and schemes of urangement, to give«to the peCN 
pie the means of acting on, and influencing, the conduct dF their, 
governors. But conventional statutes, neither harmcmizing with 
old customs,, nor arising out of the state and circumstances of 
country, could weave only a rope of sand : they could not supply 
that true link of interests, which law may protect and encourage^ 
but which individuals must have previously created. London if 
lAr chief city of Great Britain} Paris a vast city in France. Lon-i 
d<Hi is the true heart of die empire. No pulse beats there, which 
is not corresponded to proportionally through, the whole circula*^ 
tion. Paris is a wen} and the existence of such an cxcrescencd 
was not the least powerful cause of the failure of ev^ effort to 
give France a free constitution. 

Though much depressed by his. til success in France, Mr Cbrh* 
son continued his larours, till excess of exeftion, JoiuedHeo.^ repeats 
ed and bitter disappointments, utterly rtunedhis healdli and, aftef 
a hard struggle, subdued a constitution- naturally strong a;^ vi* 
gorous beyond the lot of men. in general, but shattered by smade» 
ty and fatigue, and the sad probability, often forced uponj^ .mii* 
defstanding, that all might at last have been in vain. . . » 

* After diis decision,' says our author, * the. qu^ion was in 4 
desperate state; for if the Commons wotdd not renew their own re- 
sglution, and die Lords would not abolish the foreign , part of thf 
slave trade, Vhat hope was diere of success I It was obvious, too, 
that, in the fiirmer House, Mr Pitt and Mr Bundas voted'agsunst 
e^ other. In the latter, the Lord ChanceDm* ThurioW opposed 
eyd!^’ motion in favour of the cause. The Committee^ dietefinre, 
.were'^rnd'aced to this--either they must exert dimselres whhouthqpe^ 
or t^y must tmh; till some chan« should take' pla^e in iheit &ybur. 
As 1 myself was concerned all exerdoh was then dyer. The 
nervous syidbem was almost shattered to pieces. ' Both my memoty and 
yuy hearthjif failed nie; sudden dizzinesses sdzM my heiGd| a conma^ 
dtigiag in the ears fi^owed me wherever I ‘ Gn to bed^ 

the vmy stairs seemed m daitee ^ and down un^ 40 that, 
imhphicing my fijoqrt somedmes mlL Talking, toOj, if it continue 
Imt for half ail me^ m ihat .profye permiutiopa 

•'* * ■’ Af'i ■ 
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fpllowed; and tlie same effect was produced even by an active ex* 
ertion of the mind for the like time. These disorders IumI been brought 
on by degrees, in consequence of t^e severe labours necessarily at¬ 
tached to the promouon of the cause. For seven years,, I had a cor¬ 
respondence to maintain with four hundred persons with my OT^'n 
hand. I had some book or other annually to write on behalf of Ac 
cause. In this period, I had travelled moi^ than thirty-five thousand 
miles in search of evidence, and a ^eat part of these* journeys in 
benight. All this rime my mind had been on Ae stretch. It had 
been bent| too, to this one subject; for I had not even leisure to at- 
tend to my own concerns. The various instances of barbarity, which 
bad come successively to my knowledge within this period, had vex¬ 
ed, harassed, and afHicted it. The ^mund, which these had pro¬ 
duced, was rendered still deeper by those cruel disappointments be¬ 
fore related, which arose from tbe reiterated refus^ of persons to 
give their testimony, aftor I had travelled hundreds of miles in quest 
^f them. But the severest stroke was that inflicted by the persecti- 
^on, begun and pursued by persons interested in the continuance of 
the trade, of such witnesses as had been examined against them, and 
vhoni, on acepunt of their dependent situation in life, it was most 
•easy to oppress. As I had been the means of bringing these forward 
on tiicse occasions, they naturally came to me, when thus persecut¬ 
ed, as the author of their miseries and theii^ ruin. From their sup¬ 
plications and wants it would have been ungenerous and ungrateful 
to have fled. * These different circumstances, by acting together, 
bad at lei^th brought,me into the situation just mentioned ; and I 
■was therefore obliged, though very reluctantly, to be borne out of 
the field, where I had placed the great honour and glory of my life. * 
bir Clarkson, accordingly, retired for some years i and, by de- 
▼oting himself to agricultural pursuitii,‘had effected, by slow de¬ 
grees, the restoration of his health. When a change of ministry 
took place, Mr Fox and Lord Grenville brought, hot only their 
«wn, but all their official interest, to cleanse away this guilt from 
the national character ; and our author and hivS virtuous coadjutors 
received the final reward of their labours in the legal abolition eff 
the tpde relatively to the British empire; which, conspiring widt 
the same measure in America and Denmark, suspends at present, 

^ ^ and 


* It appears, in a note to this passage, highly to the honour of 
^ late idx Whitbread, that as soon, as he became, acquadntckl 
with this circpm^ance, Iw generously undertook, in order to make 
Mr ClarWn^s min^ easy on this subject, to make good all injuries, 
out <>f his dyyn purse, yvhich should arise, to individuals, from such 
** secution. Nobody heard at the time of this noble act g««trofity. 
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grilling to baffle the schemes .of oppression; magnanimous C;, 
90Ugh, at the same rime, to decline the fame th^ have deserved. ^ 
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anti in no short period must extingnish, the Oxifitence of this in¬ 
famy of Christendom altogether. There were many awful cir¬ 
cumstances attendant on this itnal and formal consummation of 
the wishes and elForts of the good and enlightened. Mr Fox, 
who, struggling up against the manifest decay of his mortal life, 
had assumed the place of powder chiefly to effectuate the two grand 
objects of his anxiety, the peace of Europe, and the conclusion 
of tlie infamous and still more pernicious war against the conti¬ 
nent of Africa, saw the vessel, after its long tempestuous voyage^ 
entering its harbour—and closed his eyes ! The anchor was cast 
on the very last day of tlie ostensible ministry of his friends, and 
fifteen days after a notice of dismissal had been received by thorn 
from their Sovereign. 

Mr Clarkson has ^assured us, from private ccnv'crsations with 
Mr Pitt, that this great minister felt it near to his heart, that hts. 
country should not only disebntinue its permission of guilt so 
enormous,^ hut that, by some welh arranged plan of civili'ting 
commerce, it should make compensation to the -nhabitantTi of 
Africa for past oppressions,= We .feel an honest indigiiatioi}, 
W'hen we hear the difficulties attendant on such a plan ostentati¬ 
ously held forth, and alwaya on the supposition that the work 
is to be begun and carried on solely by unaided individuals. 
No ! The guilt w'as national, and authorized by acts of the 
Legislature. Let the compensation then be national also, and 
let the national wish be invested with powers of accomplishing 
it. Never perhaps has there occurred a time in which the com¬ 
mand of virtue was so imperiously the dictate of prudence. If 
w'e retain our possessions in North America, these colonies, join¬ 
ed to commercial intercourse with the interior of Africa by means 
of its great rivers, yvould render our trade and manufactures in- 
<lependent of the Continent of Europe, and safe from the wars 
in which European policy has so often involved us. Hie love of 
British conveniencies and comforts will not cease with the cessa¬ 


tion of the slave trade. If the desire of these conveniences, (a 
circumstance of good omen, inasmuch as the multiplication of 
wants, and consequently of ideas, is the commencement of civi¬ 
lization), if this desire of European implements and luxuries was 
so strong, tliat their petty kings were tempted thereby to kidnap 
their own subjects, burn their own towns, and lay waste their 
own fields, it certainly seems highly irrational to suppose, that 
the same, pr greater, inducements would not be an adequate mo¬ 
tive for emplopng their tribes, in the first instance, perhaps, in 
the mere collection of the products of the country, and doubtless 
within no long period in the cultivation of whatever would cer¬ 
tainly he accepte 4 the price of our importations. History^ 

which 
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which furnishes proofs of the superxoritjr of moial ac* 

tion over the powers either of ^tinate or tne lower parts of our 
nature, does not permit us to do^^ that the progress of such 
a plan will be accelerated beyond the conceptipn vulpr minds* 
We refer, not without pride, to the late, progress made by the 
Quakers in North America, over far more obstinate prejumces, 
in proof how soon liberal motives, «id»tantiated by conespmidinff 
conduct, would ^in the confidence of the African I^rinees, and 
induce th^ tribes to refer to us as counsellors and guides. 

It is surely not to be feared, for the time to come, that in con-* 

< tempt of uniform experience, we should ever attempt, for the sake 
of’coinmerce. to govern by force of arms, an already peopled coun* 
try- We have heard indeed, the prosperity of America declared by 
Ixnrd Sidmouth, when he was Minister of Stste, to be an awful 


. warning to Great Britain, never hereafter to colonize a new coun^ 
Merciful Heaven ! that the brethren of our ancestors should 
have founded a mighty cmpir -*'ndcfiiiite in its increase,—an em¬ 
igre, which retains and is ”ading all that constitutes ‘ Coim« 
in a wise man’s feeii^ , !^Vi 7 thr same laws, the same cos?- 
tom^ the same religion, and above all the same language; chat^ 
in short, to have been the mother of prasperous empires, is to 
h « nuarmng to Great Britain ! And whence this dread ? Because, 
forsooth, our eldest born, when of age, had set up for himself; 
and not only preserving, but, in an almost incalculable proportion, 
mcreasing the advantages of former reciprocal intercourse, had 
saved n& ^e expense and anxiety of defending, and the embarrass¬ 
ment of governing a country three thousand miles distant! That 
this separation was at length efiected by violence, and the hor¬ 
rors of a civil war, is to be attributed solely to the ignorance and 
corruj^ten of the many, and the perilous bigotry of a few. But 
Africa is free from the objections even of this * Gtnul Attomio*^ 
rufft, * both from the climate, and the absence of those tempta- 
tious, which have been found too powerful in India. 

The Africans arc more versatile, more easily modified than peph 
haps any odier known race. A few years of strict honesty and 
h^ane attention to their interests, afiections, and prejudiaet^ 
wwld abolish the memory of the past, or cause it to be reniem* 
hered only as a fair contrast, lire Legislature of Great ^taiii 
having once decreed that no territorial conquest shall be made ill 
j^rka, this law having been made public these, a&d enforced bf 
'Correspondent fxmduct on the part our inercantHe j^ente, dmte 

woidd be less difficulty in buying up the tributes hidteito levied 
by the African chteftahis on the great rivers, than WilliamJPetia 
^oond in purchasing the more important possession of Pennsyl- 
^om lhe American Indians. Permission would in time be 
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Hadned to raise connmfcu^iii^^km* so armed and manned, u 
should be found ^e^essarf »ecvrky.of our countiymeru, 

Privileges, both useful and fettering, should be held forth to 
such of Ae African ti^s ^ .nrotdd settle round each of these 
forts; still higher iuHiours should he given to the individuals 
among such settlers as should have learnt our lan^age, and ao 
quired our arts of manufacture or cultivation. Thus, eadi fort, 
instead of being, as hitherto, a mapzine of death and deprav^, 
would finally become a centre of civilization, witS^ diverging 
lines, the circumference of v^hich would join or pass through 
similar circles. The intercourse witli every part of Africa*woal4 
not only be rendered secure in relation to the natives, but, from 
their friendly dispositions, rendered less dangerous rt» the health 
of European adventurers, no longer compelled to remain unshel* 
tered, exposed to the.vertical sun by day, or the destructive dews, 
of the night. How valuable the productions of Africa already 
known are, may be learnt by Ceisuiting either Mr Clarkson's 
work on the Impolicy, or the voensa'^s now before us^ (voL f.1, 
p, 14, &c.) or the Evidence before e f* Committee of the House of 
Commons. That these bear but a small proportion, both in num.* 
ber or value, to what would be hereafter discovered in conse- 
quence of our being masters of the great rivers, is most proba* 
*ble : and we are certain, that if African industry were awakened, 
few indeed are the articles necessary for our manufactures or 
consumption, which might not be raised in Africa, and come to 
us more cheaply, including the first cost and the freightage, 
tlian from any other part of the w'orld. 

Africa holds out no temptations, either to conquest or indi. 
vidual rapacity. The timid statesman will have to contemplate 
no independent American republic in its germ: the philosopher 
no future East Indian empire, to render peace short and inse« 
cure, and war more costly and anxious. It cannot be denieA 
that the superstitions of the Africans W'ill occasion great dUBcul- 
ties and embarrassments ; but, by a systematic repression of all 
religious proselyiism, except indeed that most effectwe instnM 
ment of conversion, the Christian conduct of our agents ; by a 
prudent and affectionate attention to the wishes and comforts 
of the chieftains, and the Mandingo priests; and by sedulous 
endeavours to enlighten them as men ,• diis obstacle might gra* 
dually be removed,—at ail events greatly lessened. Every indivi* 
dual employed in the different forts or settlements, should act 
cinder the conviction, that knowledge and civilization must, in 
the first instance, form the foundation, not the sup^tructure, 
of Christianiqr. 

* The African character is strikinglv contrasted with that of the 
■ ' North 
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North American Indians \ and the facility with which the AfirU 
cans are impressed, the rapidity with-which* they take the colours 
of surrounding objects, mtentimes placft them in a degrading 
light,. as men, but are most auspicious symptoms of what diey 
may hereafter become, as citizens. A crowd of slaves shouting 
in triumph at the proclamation of the reestablishment of slavery, 
(we allude ,;to Villaret's letter,) or fighting with desperate fury 
against countrymen, who had escaped from a common 

tyrant, wWnot indeed bear a comparison, in moral dignity, with 
the stem, unbending warriors of the interior of North America ; 
and yet present far better data of hope, regarded prospectively, 
and a? the materials of a future nation. The American Indians 
are savages: the Africans (to speak classically) barbarians. Of 
^ civilization of savages, we know no certain instance, the ac- 
'tuai origin of Mexico and Per j, the only cases that have any 
claim at all to be adduced,, having been presciA'ed even by 
the rudest tradition* But progress from barbarism to ci¬ 

vilization, through its va,-'fj|^.p,»*ages, the history of every nation 
gives a more or less distii,''' Ynple, in proportion to our oppor¬ 
tunity of tracing it * 

This diflinclion between the favage and barbarous (late, which 
is indeed fruitful in confequenccs, bears upon the prefent qucllion 
in one important point, the wiilingnefs, we mean, with which 
barbarous tribes adopt, as it were at command, the changes in 
laws or religion, diftated to them by their leaders. Let no alarm¬ 
ing zeal be betrayed : rather let the initiation into Chrifiianity be 
held up as a diltimflion,—as a favour to be bellowed j and it need 
not be doubted, that natural curiofity will prompt the chieftains, 
and moft intelligent of the African tribes, to inquire into the par¬ 
ticulars of a rdigion profelVcd by a race confefl'e<ijy fo fuperior to 
them, and that the fenfe of this fuperiority will ad as a power¬ 
ful motive toward their adoption of it. At all events, a long trial 
has been given to injuftice and cruelty: furdy jullice and bene¬ 
volence may claim, that one experiment ihould be made of their 
influence, and in their favour. 

In the commence.Ticnt of this review, we Bated our purpofe, 
not to examine thefe volumes as a mere work of literature. It is 
fufficient for us to fay, in concluding, that the ftyle, in general, is 
perfpicuotts, corred, and charaderized by a fort of fatptural 
litn&city, well fuited both to the author and the fubjed. Here 
andfhere indeed, we have met with lin incongruous metaphor, 
and occafionally felt a want of cement in the ftyle, from the mort- 
jtefs and independence of the fentences; b^t we can with truth 
aver, that the only fault which remaiiuid in out memory, after the 
perufal of the two volumes, was die want of a third. Many in- 

tcrcltiiig 
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terefting events, fuch as the trial of Sotnerfet, ifhould have been 
given at large; and of the lad part of the lecond volume, the 
narration appeared to us rather hurried. We rife, however, from 
the perufal, with feelings of gratitude and veneration to Mr Clark-> 
fon, and with pleaGng and favourable impredbns of human nature 
in general. 


Art. VI. Raccoha Cronologico^ragionatg di documerm^editif che 
formano in florin diphmntica dell,* rtvoluzione e caduW della Re-~ 
pubblkn di Feneziaf corredata di critiche offervazionu 1 vol. 
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An aeetiirate Account of the Fall of the Republic of Venice^ and of 
the circumjlances attending that event; in •which the French hjlem 
cf Undermining and Revoluticnizing States is exp fed; and the true 
CharnSier of Buonaparte faithfulh^j^urtroyed, TranHated from 
the Italian, by John Hinckley S. A. 


ee f<’ 

T^e long fince propofed to not ^ gmal thefe works ; but, 

as it was (ludioufly fuppre.’.n on the Continent by the 
agents of the French government, the difficulty of obtaining a com¬ 
plete copy of* it repeatedly obliged us to poftpone this intention. 
It contains, as the title imports, a colle<^ion of documents reht- 
ing to the revolutiorp*’|^^*d fall of Venice. To thofe who wiih to 
become minutely acqVt’mtcd with the circumftances which pre¬ 
ceded and accompanied that event, this colleQion cannot fail to 
be intereiling. It confifts, iiu\'cd, chiefly of orders, infl:ru€IioDS, 
and decrees of the Venetian government, and of defpatches from 
their miniflers at foreign courts} and we are perhaps the more in¬ 
clined to fet a value upon it, in confequence •of the impenetrable 
fecrecy in which the affairs of the republic were formerly involv¬ 
ed. Independently, however, of the gratification which our cu- 
tfiofify derives from the development of the tranfaftioris of this 
fnyfterious goveniment, it is impoflihlc that a ilate, whofe politi¬ 
cal exiftcnce includes a period of nearly fourteen centuries, and 
whofe annals record many fplendid and memorable achievements, 
Ihould fink into annihilation without producing an interelt corre- 
fpondtng to the hiftorical importance of fuch an event. With re¬ 
ference tq the feenes which have lately been exhibited in the grand 
jtolitical drama, the cataftrophe of Venice appears to be hardly a 
lufficiently prominent obje£f to claim any peculiar attention. But 
when we rtfle^l on the antiquity and origin of thcfe ffates, the 
efre£tual refiftance which they cpj.ofeu to the mofl: formidable 
combinations ag^inff their indepenaence i the extent of their poh* 
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tical influence on the affairs of the Continent; the msritime domi* 
nicm which they once exerdfed, almoft without controul; and 
^eir fuccefsFul extenffon of commerce, and promotion of die arts, 
we muff admit, that the fall of this republic is an eyent calculated 
to produce a very confiderable fenfation. It muff be confefled, 
that the fubvcrfion of the government would have been viewed 
%tith more regret, if thofe who adminiffered it had been more dif- 
tinguifhed for ffrmnefs, wifdom, or patriotifm. But we are appre> 
henfive^ that the following outline, which we have extra£Ied from 
a careful j^rufal of the documents before os, will too plainly de» 
monffrate, that the whole body of public fumflionaries was crimi¬ 
nally defeient in alt the great and virtuous qualities, whkhj^fuch 
times, were indifpenfabiy requiffte to provide for the of 

the- ffate* ' 

The new principles to which the French revolution had given 
birth, excited an early alarm in many parts of Italy. The court 
of Turin feems to have been firft ftruck with the danger; and, to 
guard againft it, conceived of uniting the different 

powers of Italy into a ler* ■ P*^ 5 ieir own defence. Thic, at 
leaff, was the ofttnfible obj Jv-NjT Itie propofed confederacy. To¬ 
wards the conclufion of the year 1791, the Sardinian miniftcr 
communicated this ptoje^l to the Venetian government, with an 
mvitation to accede to the general alliance *, but the latter, cling¬ 
ing with obffinate timidity to the narrow policy of a ftri£l: neu¬ 
trality, expreffed a determination not to become a party to tlie 
league. They appear, however, not to have been infenfible to the 
chance of future danger; for, fhortly afterwards, they recalled 
their maritime force from ihe Mediterranean. Upon this, the, 
Orand Duke of Tufcaiiy made an application' to them for the 
prote£lion of Leghorn and the Papal fboresj but they replied, that 
the neutrality which* they had adopted, required that their navy 
fhould be employed folely in defence of tiieir owu poffc/Hons in 
tlte Adriatic. 

Similar overtures were afterwards made to the Venetians from 
various quarters. The courts of Sardinia and Naples jointly pto*^ 
pofed an alliance } and, nearly at the fame thne, towards the end 
of 1792, a confederatlv'e offer was made to them by tlie A^uffriaa 
cabinet. Both of thefe overtures were declined, upon the princi¬ 
ple of a rigid obfervance of neutrality. It fhould, however, be 
obierved, that thefe propofitions were never communicated to the 
Senate. The Savi, to whom tliey iiad been tranfmitted by the 
inquifftors of ffate, withheld tliem. The fame fate attended aU> 
moit every important defpatch, or officiiil communication, which 
came into the hands of the S&vi, and which, if fubmitted- to die; 
Senate, would have fupplied them with that information^ without 
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which, die affairs of the Venetian government could not pofliblf 
he properif condu^fed. But the &vi had tifurped an authori<* 
ty far beyond what belonged to them by the conftitutton; and 
we (hall foon have occafion to fee, that their unlkilfal exercife of 
this authority, was one chief caufe of irremediable weaknefii and 
embarraiTment which led to the fubvcrfion of the government. 

The Venetians at this time probably entertained linle doubt of be* 
ing able to maintain their neutrality: and indeed, until the French o* 
verran Piedmont in 1795, the theatre of war was at ruc^;a diftance 
from their territories, that the experiment was perhaps pemfitly juf> 
tlifiable. Whether this was the cafe after the appointment of Gene* 
ral Bonaparte to the chief command of the army of Italy, is quite a 
differeniqueflion \ the folution of which, in this part of the r.arra* 
lion, we thall not attempt to anticipate. We fhall only i^feive, 
that, during the interval, the Venetians, in order more effeifliuaUy 
to avoid the hazard of war, acknowledged the French repub- * 
lie, and its ambaffador, though the Englifh minifter remonfliat^ 
ed, without effedl, againd thanciat ntion of the latter. As a 
further teilimony of their defistance v tain a good underdanding 
with France, a Venetian anibav-mo • \as diredfed to proceed to 
Paris. He was prefented to the Convention on the 30th of July, 

1795, and was received with didindlion, and many affurances of 
fiiendfhip and attachment. 

In the mean time, however, a few circumstances had arisen 
which created some jealousy and dissatisfaction in France. The 
Venetians refused to acknowledge M. Noel, a very active and in* 
triguing diplomatist, in the capacity of minister plenipotentiary \ 
tliey had supplied the Austrians with an inconsiderable quantity 
of provisions ; and they had permitted the Count de Provence 
(Louis XVIIL) to fix his residence in Verona. Besides, the 
Senate, upon the suggestion and persuasion of the procurator, 
Francis Pesaro, had decreed that the republic should arm, with u 
view more effectually to protect the state, and to cause their neu¬ 
tral system to be generally respected; but intrigue frustrated the 
execution of this salutary decree. France complained, course, 
of all these acts of alleged partiality j and, in consequence of 
her repeated remonstrances, the Senate reluctantly determined 
to suggest to tlie Count de Provence the necessity of retiring 
from their territories. The intimation was made wdth the ut¬ 
most delicacy; but it excited in the Count an undue degree c£ 
indignation, ile withdrew from Verona in May 1796 , the month 
in wliich Bonaparte first entered the Venetian territories. Not* 
withstanding the Count's retirement, his former residence at Ve* 
ronsL was afterwards regularly included in the charges against the 
Veoetiaos. 

An. 
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in April 1796, the siie<^fiS t»f tlK Eraii^ armiesy ^r^"^*^ 
'^tasteraDf the Austrians, soon transferred scene of 
iriea ia die neighbourhood of V«iice. Cbnforaiably to-ait 
end elating treaty with Austria, the Venetians wetp tS^ 
grant them a passage for troops through that part^'s^ih^- 
Setrltor^ which separates the dutchy of Mantua from ^Ihe otl^ 
pos^eampda of the House, of Austria. The misforttmes of 
campa^|i^a4>^||l|jp the Austrians to occupy for a short timo 
rile VeiM^U) of Peschiera. It Was thought expedient to 

explidb iids circumstance to General Brni^partej and for this pur> 
nose a deputy was sent to him at Vallegio. No explanation, 
lumreTer, would he received. There were twb reasons, the Gene* 
lal said, which justified France in her resolution to tredt Venice 
as ^ hostileiitate:—they had granted an asylum to the Count de 
• Provence, the implacable enemy of the French republic; and 
they had allowed the Austrians to occupy Peschiera ; and, in re¬ 
venge for these offences, he threatened, in revenge, to bum Verona 
^d the capita!. Foscarini, the Proveditor of Tern Firma, made 
a second attempt to molliA birn y but the General repeated his 
former complaints, and charged the Venetian government with 
violating tl:eif neutrality, and favouring the enemies of the French 
republic. He had orders from the Directory, on this account, to 
burn Verona} and Massena, he said, was then on his march to 
execute these orders. In a few days, too, he expected to receivg' 
f^m Paris instfuciions to declare war in form against Venice. 
All Foscarini’s expostulations could only obtain from him an as¬ 
surance that Verona should not be burnt, provided the French 
troops should be allowed to take possession of the town without 
meeting with tlie least resistance. On the 1st Ipiie, accord¬ 
ingly, they entered Verona, and immediately adopted every mea^ 
sur^or securing :he permanent possession. The Senate, alarin- 
ed at the contents of Foscarini’s despatch, ordered an immediate' 
equipment of their maritime .forces, and an enrolment of troqpf.> 
They also sent two deputies to Bonaparte on a conciliatory 
dton. The General now thought proper Jto change his tone. Hh< 
hoped for a favourable change in their affairs; demanded snppltes, 
and dismissed them courteously, with instructions to express to 
their government his desire to contribute his offices for the pre-. 
serv^on of a good understanding between the two republics. 

T||wrench having thus obtained possession of Verona, immedi* 
ately^oceeded to treat the greater part of Venetian Terra Firim a» 
a conquered country. The most oppressive requisitions were leri- 
■ ed-on the inhabitants, and their vineyards and olive plantations wa%»: 
tonly destroyed. The pusillanimity with which these provtnces4^ 
u.. bdh 
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It^ea^bpf^ned produced very grea^ 4iscon£e^.V;)t^ 
s^U steadily loyal and faithful,.to, 

I’^CQj^igi^ity of Bergamo, however, to iho.,l!»^i^^^^'^hich ha^ , 
!4|^y &e£fi revolutionized, could scaredVifeihqf ^^Piwufing i 
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chaitge m the political sentiments of the inhahi|^j(^» vTi 
of/di^affection, however, was for a long tinie ^trew^rsf^ .5 
and the proceedings of the French, being dail|i^r]^ — 
greatest violence and injustice, at last awahr ' ^ ’ 

patriotism of the liergamascs, who, to tlitt*^ 
sand, offered their services to the Senate, pev^'^rd 

hut the gratification of seeing their offeii<9^i^^»ted.. was/ iii-^ 
deed, accepted by the Senate j {'Ut afterwards rendered t^mVaiiing 
by the intrigues of the Savi. 

The progress of the French armies at length exited so much 
alarm, that it was deemed expedient to take immediate measorea 
for the defence of the capital. Great exertions were therefore* 
made for the equipment of the navy, and the organization of ,t|ie 
military force. To supply financial difllculties, a heavy t.u was 
imposed; and extensive assistance vi-as received in the shape of 
spontaneous -contributions.. In moi. 'y alone they considerably;, 
exceeded 1,000,000 ducats. Every thing, in fact, appeared to 
demonstrate a determination to defend the capital. But, jiot- 
withstaiiding these preparations, the government persisltu in its 
fatal system of neutrality, or made war against Fraijce only by 
mmonstranccs and deputations. 

In the course of the year 1796 ’, while the alTairs of the repviju 
lie were daily becoming more critical, several proposals of alli¬ 
ance were made to the government by the belligerents, and by a 
neutral power. With a view to increase the enemies ol the House 
of Austria, Bonaparte projected an alliance with the Forte and 
Venice, and even promised the latter an augmentation of terri¬ 
tory. In the month ot December, the Ficnci) being obliged to 
wi^draw from Verona a part of their military forte, in order to 
prevent the Austiians from attempting the relief of M.in tu'a, Ge¬ 
neral Aivinzi, .W'lth a view to open the road to this fortress, re¬ 
quested of the Venetian government porinissiou to dislodge the 
French who had been left in Verona. This proposition, of ct<urM*, 
amounted to an olTcr of alliance, since it w'ould have idcntihed 
the cause of Venice and Austria, and, if acceded to, must have 
united these powers in hostility against France. From » suspi¬ 
cion that Austria might, in the event cf peace, be aggrarrdizeu 

the territorial annexation of the Venetian States, Prussia, in 
December 1796 , made overtures for an aHiance vuitK the, Vem*- 
republic. Surrounded by innumerable political dangers, and 
(Mly "M^pable of uvertirig them by its own c-nergies, tins infa-« 
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tttatf!<] government still obstinately persevered in its scheme of neu« 
trality. Ail these overtures, Hierefore, were successively reject¬ 
ed ; and the amicable professions of the French, though in every 
instance at variance with their pfroccedings, was still credited by 
the weak, and cherished by the insidious, members of the Vene¬ 
tian councils. In the 'very midst of these professions of amity, 
a detachment from the French army took possession of Legnago, 
and thence openly impeJed the navigation of the Adige, detain¬ 
ing the vessels proceeding to Verona, and thus increasing the 
scarcity which prevailed not only in the Veronese, but in the 
provinces beyond the Mincto. The Senate remonstrated, as usu¬ 
al, in polished and dignified sentences ; and were referred by the 
French resident to General Bonaparte, and by Bonaparte to the 
Directory,—who referred them back to the ambassador. 

'^Tlie raising of the siege of Mantua gave them a temporary 
hope of deliverance, and might have shown them the policy of 
siding with the Austians} but this triumph was, unfortunately, 
of short duration. Mantua fell in February 1797; and the French 
armies then found themselves at liberty to pursue the retreating 
Austrians, and finally to accomplish their design of taking entire 
possession of the Venetian -territories. Previous to this import¬ 
ant event, indeed, and under pretext of saving them from being 
occupied by the enemy, they had seized on the to^n and ci¬ 
tadel of Bergamo, and proceeded shortly after to take possession 
by force of. most of the towns of the Venetian Terra Firma; 
while their leader still continued to hold the language of peace 
and amity, and, with many protestations, to assure the deluded 
Venetians, that, on the return of peace, their states should con¬ 
stitute a barrier against Austrian treachery; and that the towns 
in the hands of the French should be restored, and the expenses 
incurred gradually liquidated. 

Having got p^session of most of the territory by these ma- 
nceuvres, the French next proceeded to stir up the inhabitants to 
declare against the old government, and to claim the protection 
of France in erecting themselves into independent municipalities. 
This happened at Bergamo, Bolsena, Cremo, and other places; 
and a club was openly form^ for the pttrpose of revolutionizing 
the whole Venetian States. When the,Senate remonstrated, Bo¬ 
naparte told them that they might Tcclaim their revolted subjects 
in die best way they could ; but that it was necessary that they, 
should accimnhodate him with a monthly loan of one million of 
francs for six months; accompanying this intimation with such 
suitable menaces as might ensure compliance. It appeared, in¬ 
deed, throughout the conferences, that Bonaparte considered the 
' ' Venetiafli 
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Venetian States as entirely at his disposal. The object of his go-' 
▼eminent was evidently to procure an equivalent for the Low 
Countries; and, in fact, about this time a despatch was received 
from the Venetian minister in Paris, which stated, that the war 
in Italy was continued in order to provide indemnities for the 
Emperor of Germany^ who would then be induced to cede Bel¬ 
gium to the French; and that, for the accomplishment of thid 
purpose, the French pursued the twofold plan of revolutionizing 
and conquering the Venetian provinces. 

While their territories were thus mouldering away, the go¬ 
vernment was laudably occupied in providing a fund for the pay¬ 
ment of one million of francs monthly; annexing to these enor¬ 
mous supplies the vain and hopeless condition, that requisitions 
and revolutionary proceedings on the part of the French should 
be entirely suppressed. Something very different, however, was 
in the contemplation of their leader *, and to give a colour to 
his outrageous proceedings, Bonaparte took advantage of a pro¬ 
clamation, falsely attributed to the Venetian government, which 
authorized the people to take up arms against the insurgents and 
the French. Upon this, he immediately demanded that the whole 
Venetian Terra Firma should be disarmed ; and, from his head¬ 
quarters at Judemberg, despatched to Venice his adjutant Junot, 
charged with letters to the Doge and the French minister. The 
menacing letter to the Doge, Junot delivered to him personally in 
council, and, consequently, under circumstances that added in¬ 
sult to an infraction of the laws of the republic. The letter to 
Lallemont, the French minister, contained a series of unfounded 
charges against the government, and a categorical demand of re¬ 
paration. To these letters conciliatory answers were returned; 
the government justified their measures, but weakly engaged tO 
comply with most of Bonaparte’s demands. 

In April 1797, a part of the populace of Verona was stimulated 
to rise against the government; and, aftet a sanguinary contest 
of many days, were enabled to subvert its establishment, by the 
open cooperation of a considerable French force. At this very 
critical moment, when force and treachery were ready to seize 
their victim, a very important despatch was received by the In¬ 
quisitors of State from the Venetian ambassador at Vienna- It 
related to an overture for cooperation with Austria. By some 
unaccountable fatality, the Inquisitors neglected to communicate 
this despatch, either to the Savi, or the Senate. Whether or not 
the acceptance of this overture could have snatched the Vene¬ 
tians from destruction, is a problem of difficult solution; but 
certainly a happier result might reasonably have been expected 
from it, than from an overture pf a very different description, 
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which was shortly afterwards received from a member of the 
Executive Directory, through the channel of the Venetian minis¬ 
ter at Paris. We shall at present only observe, that one of the 
members of the Directory proposed, upon the condition of re¬ 
ceiving a valuable consideration (a bribe), to secure to the Vene¬ 
tians the integrity of the republic. We shall take another occa¬ 
sion to atlvert to tliis singular proposition. 

We are now arrived at the last scene of this ancient republic. 
As we have already stated, perhaps too minutely, some of the 
transactions which paved the way for the catastrophe, we shall 
present our re«iders with only a concise outline of the events 
which immediately preceded its subversion. 

In spring 1797, the Venetian islands and Lagunes were put in 
a respectabh? state of defence. An attempt was at this time made, 
by a small French ship of war, to force through, contrary to the 
laws of the republic, a passage into the Lagunes. Repeated, but 
unavailing intimations, were made to the commander, that if he 
persisted in the attempt, his ship would be fired upon by the Ve¬ 
netians. Notwithstanding this caution, he obstinately persisted. 
His vessel was immediately exposed to a tremendous fire, and de¬ 
stroyed. To explain this occurrence,—to justify the proceedings 
of the Senate,—to discover, if possible, whether any part of their, 
territory had been sacrificed to the Emperor of Austria by the 
treaty recently concluded at Leoben,—and to maintain a friendly 
understanding with the French republic, two deputies were sent 
to Bonaparte. The conference, however, proved in every respect 
unsatisfactory t and the deputies entirely failed in every one of 
the objects of their mission. 

In tlie mean time, the French armies drew close round the ca¬ 
pital. On the 27th April they published a proclamation, inviting 
the town and province of Vicenza to shake oiF the authority of 
their old government j and, on the following day, a similar pro¬ 
clamation appeared in Padua. In both towns, provisional muni¬ 
cipalities were formed ^ and in Padua, almost all the nobles sign¬ 
ed an approval of the change. The safety of Venice became 
every hour more precarious. The sittings of the Senate were sus¬ 
pended ; and its authority superseded, by a conferenza, which was 
held in the private chamber of the Doge. The conferenza as¬ 
sembled on the 30th of April 1797, and* was proceeding to con¬ 
sider in what manner a communication should be made to the 
Great Council on the actual state of the republic, when they res 
ceived linteliigence that the French were making preparations, 
along the shores of the Lagunes, for an attack upon the capital. 
Consternation seized the Council} and several members proposed 
yriinediately to treat with Bonaparte for the jfunender of Venice. 
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At lengthy they determined that a proposition should be made to 
the Great Council to send two deputies to Bonaparte, in order to 
treat with him for a modification in the form of the Venetian go- 
’ vernment. The Great Council assembled on the 1 st of May, 
and the proposition of the conferen 25 a was carried almost un¬ 
animously. 

On the I ft of May, Bonaparte, at la ft, iflued a formal declara^ 
tion of nvar againft Venice. It confifted of fifteen charges, for 
any one of which it would be difficult to difcover any real found¬ 
ation. The deputies dcfpatched to him were very unfavourably 
received. He declared that ht would liften to no negotiations, 
until the affaffmation of his foldicrs had been avenged, by the 
death of the three Inquiftors of State, and the commander of the wf~ 
fel that had fired upon and funk the French fliip of war. If this 
demand was not complied with, Venice, he declared, fhould b?: 
in his power within fifteen days j and the nobili fliould efcape 
death only to wander on the earth, like the noblefle of France. 
The only point in which the deputies fuccecded, was in obtaining 
an armiftice of five clays, which was afterwards prolonged, but 
only to prepare for the bloodlefs but humiliating reception of the 
French armies into the capital of the republic. On the 4th of 
May, the Doge was guilty of the criminal weaknefs of propofing 
to the Great Council a compliance with Bonaparte^s preliminary 
demands ; and the Great Council was guilty of, a ftill Safer crimi¬ 
nality, in voting, almoft unanimoufly, for the arreftation and trial 
of the three Inquifitois of State, and the commander of the gal¬ 
liot. 

The confcrenza held various meetings, in one of which the 
Doge offered to renounce the ducal dignity, and to depofit the 
reins of government in the hands of thofe who had been instru¬ 
mental in promoting a revolution. It was alfo determined, that 
the 11,000 SclavOnians, who had been originally brought to Ve¬ 
nice for its defence, fliould be fent away; and that, in order to 
prepare for the leception of the French, the capital and the Ija- 
gunes ihould be difarmed. Meanwhile, new fears were diffufed 
among the members of the confcrenza. It was reported, that 
unlefs a change in the government were immediately cffcdtcd, 
16,000 confpirators (who in reality did not exift) would proceed 
to the maflacre of all the patricians} and Villetsrd, the French 
minifter, took upon him to propofe, as neceffary preparations for 
the eftablifhment of the new government, that the tree of liberty 
fliould be planted in Venice 5 that the arms of the republic fliould 
be publicly burnt; and that this event fliould be celebrated by the 
performance of STr Deum in the church of St Mark. 

On the loth and 12th May, the agents of the revolutionary 
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faf^ion, aficir co'nfcrrmg with the French miniftery tomtnunicated 
two letters to the Doge. The firft was infidioufly defigned to 
larm him with every fort of apprehenfion. They infifted on the 
exigence of an internal confpiracy, and on the infidelity of the 
Sclavonians } and Hated it to be the opinion of Villetard, that the 
qonfequences of an internal exploGon could be prevented only by 
.anticipating the defigns of Bonaparte, in the immediate eilabliih* 
tnent of a reprefentative government. In the fecond, they com- 
, municated an extra£l of a letter, which they pretended the French 
minifter had juft received from a perfon in the confidence of Bo¬ 
naparte, who ftated it to be the determination of the latter, that 
a reprefentative government ftiould be immediately eftablilhed on 
the ruins of the old ariftocracy. The Doge repaired to the Great 
Council, laid before them thefe letters, and propofed to them an 
*abdication of their functions. The queftion of abdication was 
carried with a fliameful unanimity; and the difiblution of this fove- 
rcign body immediately fucceeded. For the prefervation of inter¬ 
nal tranquillity, however, the chief members of the government 
continued provifionally in office. 

On the 16 th of May 1797 , the revolution was completed. The 
French armies entered the capital. They exa^led oppreffive con¬ 
tributions ; thw pillaged the library, the arfenal, and the church 
and palace of St Mark; and, finally, in Icfs than four months, 
this regenerated republic, notwithft a tiding its clofe alliance with 
France, was transferred, under the treaty of Campo Formio, to 
the Houfe of Auftria; to deliver it from which, Bonaparte de¬ 
clared, in the proclamation which he iffued in May 1796 , when 
he firft entered on the Venetian territory, was the chief objc£f of 
his operations. 

Such was the inglorious end of a republic, whofe exiftence had 
been preferved for thirteen centuries and a half. All the energy 
and wifdom which had laid the foundation of its power, and ex¬ 
tended and confolidated its dominion, had long vaniffied from its 
councils; and when it ultimately perilhed, it may be doubted 
M'hether an impartial fpectator would feel more deteftation for the 
perfidy of its deftroyers, or contempt for its weaknefs and fclf- 
<!efertion. Had it not been overthrown by the French, it would 
probably have fpeedily diflblved in the maturity of ifs own cor¬ 
ruptions. All feelings of patriotifm had long been extin<^ in the 
higher claiTes; and the only individuals who manifefted any at¬ 
tachment to the antient government, was found among that popu¬ 
lace, over which its fway was apparently fo (Severe. This extraor¬ 
dinary ftate of things may, perhaps, be partly explained, by a 
(hort inquiry into the ftate of me government as it exifted recentlyt 
before its fubverficn. 
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It feems to be generally admitted, that, for a conliderable tin>e, 
a narrow and tyrannical oligarchy had been gradually ufurping the 
whole functions of the fovereign. The Savi, the Council of Ten, 
and the Inquifitors of State, had encroached fo much on the au¬ 
thority of the Doge, that he had long ceafed to be cfFedtively the 
chief magillratc of the State. Rex in purpurA^ Senator in curia^ 
in urbe captivus^ extra urbtm privatus —had become the true defi¬ 
nition of fhii^ potentate. The Great Council had the power of 
eledling to the molt important offices of government; but the po¬ 
verty of the greater part of the patricians, reduced them to a 
ftate of dependence on a few opulent nobles, and forced tliem to 
.confer on their wealthy patrons the chief employments of the 
State. The fame oligarchy direfted, in a great degree, the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Senate, and withhi Id, as we have fecn, in tfic 
mod important indances, the communication of thofe defpatcheg, 
upon which, by the conditution of the republic, it was tliejr 
right to decide. The exertions of this body were dill further 
rettrained by a fydem of avowed intimidation, which rendered 
it dangerous to Senators, efpecially to thofe deditute of fortune, 
to difclofe abufes, quedion the policy of meafures, or propofe 
the adoption of others. Such a dep infallibly expofed them to 
the rilk of a vifitation of inquifttorial power. By thefe, and by 
other means, the College of Savi, or Privy Council, as it may 
be termed, had acquired fo much power, that the office had 
aimed become hereditary in a few families. Though they excr- 
cifed, in mod cafes, their authority in rotation, they adiled upoti 
a concerted fydem of ufurpation. Scarcely Icfs arbitrary and ille¬ 
gal were the civil and judicial proceedings of the Council of Ten j 
and thofe of the Inquifitors of State have been charged with cru¬ 
elty, tyranny, and oppreffion, in many cafes, while, in others, a 
corrupt relaxation of the laws liberated the guilty, and deprived 
Judice of her demanded victims. 

In the provinces, the fame vices exided which prevailed in the 
.capiub The public funffionaries pra£l:ifed extortion without fear 
of punifhment. The rich, truding to the venality of the judicial 
tribunals, violated the laws with impunity. In feveral provinces^ 
the vineyards and agriculture were negledted, and the peafants rtv 
duced to mifeni' and ruin. The pradice of granting, for money, 
the privilege of wearing arms, led to an iiKir^ible number of ho¬ 
micides and affaffinations. With all thefe fymptoms of decay and 
incurable corruption, concurred the diforder and failure of the fi¬ 
nances. After feventy years of peace, the revenue proved unequal 
to the expenditure. The regular army was both inconfiderable in 
number, and inefficient from being held in flight edimation. In** 
deed, fo little encouragement was given to military talents, that 
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many of rfie bell and moft cnterprizing officers were driven, like 
the. Catholics of Ireland, to feek employment and diftiniflion ih 
foreigji fcrvice: and, in the very important point of liberty of 
Ipccch and of the prefs, the Venetians had always been more 
hardly dealt with than any other European people* That there 
fliould have been no very great exertion made for the fupport of 
fudi a government, may eafily be conceived ; but it feems difii- 
xult to explain, how tjie lower orders Ihould have made fome ef¬ 
forts for its prefeivation, even after it was deftrted by their rulers. 
Perhaps the oligarchy, by diminiihing the number of their tyrants, 
had made their yoke more tolerable;—or perhaps their tumultuous 
piovemcnts arofe only from a certain blind feeling of nationality, 
and an mltin£live attachment to cbjcdls which they had long been 
aceullomed to reverence. 

t '1 hr editor of the Raccolta, though a decided advocate of the 
old fyltem of government, yet admits the esiftence of many fund¬ 
amental abufes, which menaced the Hate with fubverfion. 

‘ E’ fuor di dubbio, * he oberves, ‘ chc dovea questa Repubblica 
!a hinga e felice sua durazione alia mirablle erganizzazione del suo 
Governo, riguardato con sorpresa dall’ Estcre Nazioni. Non prio 
tuttavia dissiniularsi, che niolti stoncerti, e gravissimi disordini non 
si possero in esso introdotti mcrce la cajucita delle umane istitutioni. 
Noi accenneremo quelii soltantp, che influivano nel regime suo poli¬ 
tico, e che feimno senza contrasto nna delle prossime cagioni dcUe 
.sue sventure, c della sua cadata. All’ esterna decadenza, di cui si 
/£ finora parlato, ben tostc la lunga pace, eJ il continue ozio accop- 
piarouo gravi disordini, i qnali indebollvano le pubbiiche deliberazi- 
onj. In iatti un certo Egoisnio, scmpie fatale alle Rcpubblicbe, un 
riflessibile raffredaniento di quel zelo patrio, che tanto distinse gli 
'Aristocratici dc passaii sccoli, uiia falsa cl'^mcnza nei Trlburali, onde 
rimaneyano i delitti senza il cast!go dalle Lcggi prescritto, iina certa 
facilita di propdare i Secreti del Senate, soipassata con indolenza 
dagl’ Inquisitori di State, un serpeggiante stravizzo, una non cu- 
wmza delle cose sacro e religiose, un immoderate spirito di passa- 
tempi, una scandalosa impuden/.a nello Jonne, un libertinaggio por- 
tato per cosi dire in ^rionfo negli nomini, eraiio fra gli altri i disor- 
•jdini, che dorainavam' in una parte de’ Patrizi, e de’ Cjttadini d’ogni 
ceto e condizione, si in Venezia, chc nello Stato, Ne fanno fede gl’ 
interni sconvoigiinenti degli anni J7G2, e 17S0, e la Loggia de Li- 
beri Mjiratnri sceperta nel 1785, in cui akuni rispettabili soggetti 
avevano ingresso. Que^e furono la cagicni estrinseche, ciie dispone- 
.yano I’^difiziqi^d un inrininente pericoio di crollaic. ’ Vol. I. p. 1(|. 

After pointing out thefe ^mptoms of national decline, he ex- 
.fiibits a toncife ftatement gf fqme of the leading political errors 
^nd internal abufes which Jed tp^',the diflblution of the government, 
‘7T)i8 ^atenpent is by no means exaggerated i its truth, on th^ 
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contrary, is but too fully eOiabKflied by the documents before us. 
We cannot, however, entirely^ agree with the editor in the obfer- 
vation with which he concludes his preliminary difeourfe. He ap¬ 
pears to be Itrongly imprefled with an opinion, ‘ che Tcfiftenza 
della Repubblica di Vinezia, all’ epocha della rivoluzione e cadu- 
ta della Monarchia Francefe, non era precaria, ma tale, che con 
le foie attuali fue forze, ft mens non Leva fuilfet^ era in grado di 
fofteuere ad efempio de’ maggiori una Neutrahtk armntay la quale 
era peraventura I’uiiica che falvarla poteva, non olUnte la deca¬ 
denza polatica e morale, di cui fi e ragionato. * Such an experi¬ 
ment might perhaps have been tried ; but its ultimate ctHcacy 
may well be doubted : and, even now, when wc have been i«- 
ftrufted by the event, it feems to us abundantly manifeii, that 
no fyllem of neutrality, whether armed or unarmed, could have 
fecured the independence, or even the exifteiicc of Venice and 
that thefe great objeds could not pofhbly have been accomplifiied, 
but by the adoption of a fyftem of alliance. We do not venture 
to aflert that even fuch a meafure would have faved herbut, 
that it afforded the only chance of falvation, wx think can hardly 
be made a queflion. 

That an unarmed neutrality was no way calculated to enfure 
refpeft from the French, and avert their defigns of invafion, was 
fufficiently apparent from the moment Bonaparte entered the Ve¬ 
netian territory, and iiVued that insidious proclamation, in which 
the deliverance of Venice from the iron yoke of Auflria v/as the 
profeffed objefl: of his views. It is equally clear, that an armed 
neutrality would have been little lefs effectual, at leall hi the way 
in whicli tlie armament would have been condudled. If, indeed, 
the military force had been duly organized,—if the regulars and 
the militia had been confidcrabJy augmented in numerical force, 
which the fpirit and patriotifm of the lower Venetians could havfe 
rendered eafy,—if the fortreffes had been adequately garrifoned, 
the capital put into a ftrong pofture of defence, and the extenftvc 
maritime (Irength of the republic placed ia readinefs for aflion,— 
fome chance would have been prefented of compelling the French 
to refpeQ: the independence of Venice ; efp'^cially if it had been 
declared, that tlie lead aggreflioii on their part w'ould have imnie- 
diitely produced an alliance offenfivo and defenfive with Auftiia. 
It rauit be acknowledged, however, that it is flill problematical whe¬ 
ther fuch a junfiion, or, indeed, any cooperation whatever, could 
have effofiually reprefled the energies to vv^lrich thf" |5rmcipies, and 
the abufeof the principles, of the French revolution had given ex- 
iftence. But, if there was a rehiote chance of faving Venice, it 
•coiild be found only in the adopdtstj of a commanding pofition ftwtia 
iJie bepnning, and the formation of a cordial alliance ^ith Aoilria, 
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the moment k becunie evident that her neutrality would be ex- 
jK)fed to ^ iolatioB. That moment was certainly come when the 
French overrun the north Italy in fuminer 1795 * 
overtures of Auftria were obflinateiy rejected, thougli repeated in 
all manner of formSi and renewed even when the enemy was at 
their gates, and within two •norths of their final deilru£lion. 
Tiiat they could have prefe'-v-'d t*;eir independence by any courfe 
of condudl is indeed very doubtful; but, by the courfe they adopt¬ 
ed, rtiey i !)vioufiy threw it !jway. To have done any thing but 
wh il they aid, wotild lu. heeu excufeable; and the alliance of 
PruiBa, or even of Franee herfelf, a^ it was offered in 1796, held 
out a ciwnce of faivaiioa, and would, ar any rate, have faved the 
kift fceiie of the rei-uoMt; frcni that u'-'oeral contempt and oppro- 
l.riutn with which ihe covered herteif by her pufillanimity and 
iolly. Upon the whole, w^h^n we review the caufes w'^hich re¬ 
motely prepared her deftruciion, as well as the circunffances 
w»nch immc-jiately led to it, W'l cinnot help feeling that ilie de- 
ferved the fate w'iiicb befei her. Her race of glory was run, and 
her race of fliame. There was n« thing ab<>)ut her to command 
lefpetbj or to w'in affedlioa ; and thongl'. the violence and perfidy 
which were the inltrurrents of Ik r detlruclion are the jult ob- 
jecls of our abliorrcnce, '.hele fentmients are not in any degree 
enhanced m this inftarxe by compafiion for their victim. 

The title of the fecoud work prefixed to this article, appears 
io be pretty well fupported by tfie content ' of the pe'd<xrr.ani-e. 
As far as we can judge, from comparing the llateineuts it con¬ 
tains with the fubllance of the ofiictal documents, the latls arc 
given w'ith fairnefs and accuracy ; and the tone and tempe» of tl^e 
editor and of the author are very nearly of the hnne conip»' xior». 
-The fame reprobation of the Venetian goveiiim- ihe fame at¬ 
tachment to the ancient order ol things in , cfiaraclerize 

both produ6iioiis. But they differ fufhciently to arborize a con- 
jedurc, that they do not proceed from the l?.Pie p- ». 'I'he Lnglilh 
author is fatisfi.ed writh die introdu£tion of e’cpianatory notes, and a 
few' occafional refledfions, while the original is dtvored almoil as 
much CO political re’* ciions, as to hifloncal n.irr.itive. Many of 
the %|its in the original w'ork, Mr Hinckley has carefully trans- 
fttfed Into the traaflation. The pompous inflated periods of *the 
Italian aliiime a corrdpondinj; Engliin garb, though the liberty of 
Amplification might have been reforted to without injury, either 
to the fenfe or the ftyle of the tranflation. Several words, indeed, 
are not tranflated at aii, but prefented in their original form-; 
fucb atSg * the jautors of revolutions the ponvoir enecutf, * 
IiuUed, if the tranflation had been lefn literal, it might have gain¬ 
ed ceiafiderably is fpirit and fimplicity^ and any deficiency in 

mere 
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mere lit€ral fidelity, might have been well fapplied by the ad¬ 
vantage of additional esde and elegance of llyle. Notwithftand« 
ing thefe defefis, however, the perufal of this little performance 
will excite a confiderable degree of intcreft. 

We have already extended this article fo far, that we have only 
room to infert an extrafl from the work before us, to explain the 
nature of an overture which we have .dready alluded to in palling, 
and which affords unqueftionable proof of the bafenefs and vena¬ 
lity of a member of the Fren< h Expcative l^ireitory. It is to be 
recollefled, that the overture w.is n>; d ' ir tVaprini, the Venetian 
ambaffador in Paris, and tranh itr. a r y him 10 his government. 
Thefe magnanimous neutrals were plo ^: ■ * t«> approve of tlje pro- 
poGtion, and folemnly gave :t in clvtv^^‘ “C d; I'r rmbaffador, ♦"o 
fave the republic,—by the offer of a fordid bribe to the n-rettoi 
Barras. The following p.ilTagc, concifely Hates this difgrac/'ful 
tranfa£lio!i, which is explained eoiuiderahle length in the Rac^ 
coita. See. 

* An intriguer came one day 1 arnhanVido’" Queriui, and com¬ 
municated, that two of the Dir-. r’i.irs opnofed the rcvciution of Venice ; 
that two others fopported it ; d,.... Bjrr.'»fe v'/as as yet undecided ; and 
that, if a i»b'*ral reward were g>v«'n him, the balkKce woulil be turned 
in favo'ir of the integrity of the repubhc- ^uerini replied, that, when¬ 
ever the revolted provinces lliunld be reitorfl tc» tlif* Venetian govern¬ 
ment, they would agree to make the required facnflc.'. The agent de¬ 
parted, i.nd foon after brouglit the ambafiadoT an anfwer, that a cotifi- 
der-jble prefent being Srd given, the requifue inllruftions w'ould he fent 
to Bonap.- te. A thoulanJ fiiarnefnl quibbles i’ncceedeJ this fpecies ef 
ariani >n\ent, rill, r/tev various Atifts and changes, Barras fent an au- 
tljerf'' j.rc'.Ai'atior. un. er the leal of the Directory, affurit7g Querini, 
that i'lflv tftii. !’ ' '"-'cn lent to Bonaparte in conformity to all he had 
requ^ Acd. In ' , ""ition of this favom, it was expefted he ihould 
giii'j iio'cs for ... 3 hvreG tournois, payable in thirty days. To thic 

he confented . ’ ’'' ■rAiian gfovernment afterwards approved it. 

The contract, ’ . ■;. vns never performed ; but, on the contrary, 

an order of the t'x'jc ve Dire^ory compelled the ambaffador fuddcniy 
to depart from France. He returned home; ar *■. after the fall of the 
republic, thefe notes w ere prefented to him for 4.. yment out of his pri¬ 
vate fortune. This 1 st rc-tufed, the conditions not having been fulfilled 
on which they wern given. The buGnefs was fuppofed to have been 
dropped, when, on the 3d of December 1797, he was fuddenly arreft- 
ed, and, by command of the Dire£foiy, fent to the caftle of Milan ; 
from whence, toward the end of March, he was ordered to prepare for 
a journey to Faria $ but, fortunately, on the 30th of that mouth, Ive 
contrived to efcape, and thus evaded the unjuA: demand. * p. 125. 

Before doling this article, we ought to obferve, tliat the value of 
the Raccolta chxonologwo-r2^onau, xvA to be.eftimatdi merely 
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Ijy the authentic information it contains relative to the occurrences 
which produced the fubverfion of the Venetian republic; for it 
alfo comprizes a large body of very curious and important intelli¬ 
gence, on many of the leading events of the French revolution. 
The defpatches of the VenetiamumbaflTadors, who refided in Paris 
during the moft eventful periods of that revolution, may be re¬ 
garded as documents of much intriniic hiflorical value. Thofe, 
too, of the Venetian refidents at the other European courts, 
whi h are alfo included in this collection, will be found by no 
means nninterefting to the diligent inquirer into hiilorical truth. 
To the attention of the profefled hiftorian, it is unneceflary to re¬ 
commend thefe ftate papers. Their authenticity, we believe, is 
undifputed: and they relate to a period, many of the tranfac- 
tions of which are Hill involved in great obfeurity. 


Art. Vir. 2 he Bakerian Lecture on some new Phenomena of Che^ 
niical Changes produced Electricity, particularly the Decomposi» 
ti»n of the Fixed Alkalis, and the Exhibition of new Substances 
which constitute their Bases, and on the general nature of Alkaline 
Bodies, By Humphry Davy, Esq. Sec. R. S. M. R. I. A. (from 
Piiii. Trans. Part 1 . for 1808 .) 

Tn a former article, (Number XXIII), we laid before our readers 
an account of the very interesting course of experiments 
which Mr Davy had made upon the mutual actions of galvanic 
electricity and chemical bodies ; and wc hinted, that it was ge¬ 
nerally understood, that in pursuing the same train of investi¬ 
gation, this ingenious and indefatigable inquirer had made some 
of the most wonderful and important discoveries which modern 
times have to boast of. It now gives us infinite satisfaction to 
fulfil the promise which we then made, of recurring to the sub¬ 
ject as soon as possible, and continuing our history of this excel¬ 
lent chemist’s proceedings. He has detailed them very minutdy 
in the paper now before us, which we consider as the most valu¬ 
able in thePhilosophicalTransactions, since the time when Sir Isaac 
Newton inserted, in that celebrated collection, the first account of 
his optical discoveries. We certainly do by no means intend to 
compart the two works for their general importance, and much 
Jess for their merits. Newton created his tools, as well as the 
system which he reared by their aid. Chance had nothing to do 
with his labours. He did not merely try things to see what would 
follow *, he vi’as carried on by the most subtle ingenuity, and a 
ifi;»gacity never bestowed on any other man, through a chain of 
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reasoning and observation, which, had he stopt at any point, no 
man, whatever his industry might have been, could have conti¬ 
nued one step further. Mr Davy owes much to his indefatigable 
industry, and his knowledge of the subject; but he owes a great 
deal more to the powerful instrument which former discoveries 
put into his hands. Any man {Assessed of liis habits of labour, 
and the excellent apparatus of the Royal Institution, could have 
almost ensured himself a plentiful harvest of discovery. And, 
while no one can read a single proposition in either of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s great works, yvithout being stopped at every turn \ ad¬ 
mire the transcendant genius of the author, it is very possible to 
read Mr Davy’s whole paper, and admit that he has made greater 
discoveries than any man has done since the days of Newton,~ 
and yet to find nothing which deserves the name of genius in the 
whole compass of the investigation. We throw out these things 
from no invidious motive, but merely from a desire to reduce* 
things to their proper level, and just proportions *, ami to qualify 
a little of that excessive admiration which has lately been excited 
by Mr Davy’s discovery, not unnaturally, we confess, but very 
extravagantly, and, as usually happens in such cases, to the great 
detriment oi sober inquiry. - 

In. describing the result of Mr Davy’s last course of experi¬ 
ments, (which, by the way, though it led to less remarkable re¬ 
sults, showed more ingenuity and dexterity than the present), we 
explained the very singular property of Galvanism, which these 
experiments brought to light. It appeared that, when the electric 
fluid is sent through a circle, in which pait of the circuit is a 
compound of acid and alkali, a decomposition takes place, the 
acid always being transferred towards the positive part of the 
cltain, the negative part pttracting the alkali. A certain afEnityr 
seemed always to subsist between oxygen and the positive electri¬ 
city, and an kiflammable basis and the negative side. The effects, 
of the fluid in operating decomposition, w'ere proportioned to, the 
strength of the opposite electricities, and to the concentration and 
conducting power of the compound body. With tliese fur¬ 
nished chiefly by his former experiments, our autlior proceeded 
to subject the fixed alkalis to tire most intense action of the gal¬ 
vanic pile. 

He first tried an aqueous solution, made as strong as possible. 
This he exposed tg the combined action of three great batteries^ 
one of 24* plates of 12 inches square, another of 100 plates of (J 
Miches, and the third of 150 of 1* inches, being a total of almost 
1500 inches of metallic plates. But, although this produced a. 
great action, it only decomposed the Wtiter with violent heat and 
eflerVescence. He Uiatn trie*! the alkalis fu5§J by heat, with- 
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otst success; for it seemed evident, that the fusion and actioir 
must come at once from the eleciricity. Accordingly, liavingt 
sKghtly moistened the surface of {leiifectly dry potash, so as to 
rc^cr it a conductor, he placed it on an insulated disc of piatina,. 
connected with the negative wire, said placed the positive \nro 
upon the upper surface of the potash. A remarkable action now 
ensued; salt fused at the wires, at the lower surface, without- 
any ^ dor'upper, with violent eiiervescence. 
At ower surface, however, small globules like quicksilver 
wet' l^erceived to emerge, as the pocess went on, and many of 
them burnt with explosion and a bright flame; others, without 
explosion, became soon covered with a white crust on continu¬ 
ing exposed to the action of the air. The same phenomena were 
produced, when, instead of piatina, other metals, as copper,^ 
gold, &c. were used, or plumbago, and even charcoal. The 
'netallic globules, therefore, had nothing to do with the disc or 
wire employed; and the experiment was equally independent o€ 
the air, for it succeeded just as well in an exhausted receiver. 
Soda, when treated in like manner, exhibited similar results; but 
it was more stubborn, and required a much stronger electrical 
action. The globules too obtainejd from it were neither so fusw 
hie nor so inflammable j dtey were melted and burnt, however, by 
the heat produced in tlie course of the experiment. In botn 
cases, the gas evolved at the upper or positive surface of the 
alkali, was found to be pure oxygen gas ; nor was any given out 
at the negative surface, where the globules were formed, unless 
a superabundance of water existed there. When, on the other 
hand, one of the metallic globules was exposed, either to com¬ 
mon air or oxygen gas, containing moisture in solution, a white 
film speedily was formed, which attracted moisture as it increas¬ 
ed ill thickness, and in a short time the whole globule was con¬ 
verted into this film, and dissolved. The solution from the potash' 
globules was always found to be pure potash; those from the 
other, pure soda. When the air in which the globules are ex¬ 
posed is perfectly free from moisture, the process goes on im-^ 
perfectly; for the crust which is first formed, remaining solid, 
defends the interior of the globule from the action of the air. 
When heat is applied, and the globules are exposed to oxygen 
gas in a close tube, they burn wim great rapidity, and a brilliant 
white flame ; the gas is absorbed ; no other gas given out 5 and 
the oxyde which remains is a pure alkali. 

Such is the decisive and most satisfactory evidence by which if 
is ascertained that the fixed alkalis are compounds of oxygen and 
metallic bases, or that tliey are in truth metalfic oxydesi; The 
metals are sul^ances hitherto quite unknown lO'chetnistry $ and 

Mr 
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Mr Davy* as might easily be imagined, lost no time in examining- 
their peculiar properties. It is unnecessary to detail the various' 
experiments which he has n\ade for this purpose. We shall only 
follow him over the heads of this extensive and interesting sub» 
ject. Our author first describes the properties of the base of pot¬ 
ash; next, those of the base of soda; and then he investigates the' 
proportions in which the oxydes, that is, the two alkalis, contain 
their metallic bases and oxygen. We shall reverse thivery.’ • and 
consider the proportions in the compositions first. -Sir ^ 

In order to ascertain the prop.>rtion of oxygen to metal >e 
alkalis, Mr Davy employed this form of experiment. He iniro^- 
duced a small tray of gold, silvei, and platina, into a tube con¬ 
nected at one end with a pneumatic apparatus and gazometer, 
and at the other drawn to a point, but suffered to remain open. 
Upon the tray, metallic globules of known weight were placed ; 
the tube was filled with oxygen until the whole common air was 
expelled ; it was then hermetically scaled at both ends ; and heat 
being applied to the glass near the tray, the globule was burnt. 
The tube was then opened under water, or mercury, and the ab¬ 
sorption ascertained. According to the result of one experiment, 
made with great accuracy, 100 grains of potash contains 86.7 of 
metal, and 13.3 of oxygen. And, according to another trial of 
the same kind, 100 grains contains 85.5 of metal, and 14.5 of 
oxygen; the mean of the two being 86.1 of metal and 13.9 of 
oxygen. Soda, in like manner, consists of 80 grains metal, and 
20 oxygen, in 100 of alkali. The decomposition of water by the 
metallic bases, afforded another approximation. This gave, for 
potash, 84 parts metal to 16 oxygen, in the hundred; and for 
soda, 76 per cent, metal and 24 per cent, oxygen. Comparing 
these leading experiments with the mean results of a variety of 
others, our author infi rs, as a general medium of the whole, that 
potash contains about six parts of metal to one of oxygen; and soda 
about se^ten parts of metal to two of oxygen. 

In examining the properties of the new bodies which these 
brilliant discoveries make us acquainted with, no small difficulty 
is experienced from their violent attraction for the constituent 
parts of almost all other substances. For oxygen in particular, 
(and almost every substance contains it), they have so infinitely 
greater an affinity than any other bodies hitherto discovered, that 
they not only become speedily oxydated, and changed back again 
to alkalis in the open air, but even in almost every fluid in which 
they are plunged for the purpose of preserving them. After re¬ 
peated trials, Mr Davy found that naphtha, recently distilled, an¬ 
swered his object better than any thing else; and the globules, 
when takai-mim thence, were covered with a thin transparent. 

film 
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film of the fluid, which deiended them from the action of the air, 
and at the same 'time allowed an accurate examination of their 
{diysical ciu3litie;>.^^j|j|i^.' shall first notice the qualities of the basis 
of potash. It re^mbles mercury so exactly in its appearances, 
that it is not,. pA^ble to distinguish by the eye a globule of the 
one metal from'^H^ulc of the other, when they are laid together. 
The fluidity of H^Motash metal, at the temperature of 60% is 
considerably sriiallcWma^^that of mercury ; but its flui¬ 

dity ifi perfect; at 50°^m^alleable, and at,311° is ch>y^tallized. 
Itexjd||ent conduc^^^|||£ electricity, and requires a red heat 
to ' . stil it^Xat process n^fp^U altering it. Its specific gravity 
is itt. mos- Wiguiar property. 'At.40° of Fahrenheit it swims in 
naphtha, 'hr lightest of fluids; its specific gravity is to that of 
water as six to ten ; it i , therefore, by much the lightest fluid in 
nature, en cc'"^binec with ap undue proportion of oxygen, 
•it fonr"^ a grey S' stant’, which, when fluid, is red brovt'n. 
Tlii-J Is r - ; n.ed by f sing ti potash with the metallic base ; and 
exposure t **ihe air »iving i* -he complement of oxygen, brings 
it all back .i : dn to the state of potash. When introduced into 
oxy>muriat\. icid gas, it burns spontaneously with a bright flame, 
and makes jr.iiriatc 6f potash. Ip hydrogen gas, with heat, it dis¬ 
solves ; the compound gas explodes upon exposure to common 
air, and posits the metal on cooling. When thtown into wa¬ 
ter a^the cv'mmojjllfcmperature. It instantaneously deflagrates; 
and^ whirringJ^B^oke frequently follows the flame, as in 
> thej«!nnbu|wn q^^ws|faHjets. When the water is in a close 
vesjBh and acre |^Bca(|H||^f air, the decomposition is equally 
rapif) but wgtoutl|^L hydrogen gas is evolved. A glo¬ 

bule, placed Son i^Burnj|||ph a bright flame, leaving a hole in 
it fuU of solfl^ offlptash.' .discovers and decompounds the 
smallest p<jH|Ps of water, in alcohol and ether, even when pre- 
vid^lsly purified with the greatest care. In sulphuric acid, it ra¬ 
pidly seizes upon the oxygen, leaving sulphur half oxydated, and 
sulphate of potash. In nitrous^acid, it forms nitrate of potasli, 
and evolves nitrous gas. With phosphorus and sulphur, it forms 
phosphurets and sulphurets, which,, on exposure to the air, be¬ 
come phosphats and sulphats. It amalgamates with mercury ; 
and the amalgam being exposed to the air, potash is formed, and 
the mercury left pure. With other metals it unites also, and the 
compound being tUrovga into water, is speedily decomposed; 
potash and hydrogen being formed, and the metal precipitated. 
It decomposes the watery particles, or the air, whicli are found in 
oils Jong exposed, and precipitates a brown soap. It readily act.^ 
upon glass, forming an imperfect oxyde, "with the alkali, which> 
by degrees, is fully alkalized when exposed to.the air,» 
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In many of its essential properties, ihe basii- ^ soda resembles 
tbe very singular metal which we have just noj* described. But 
it is considerably less fusible, and its specific gravity is jyeater. 
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lt melts at 120® of Fahrenheit, ana is 
cific gravity is to that of water as utne to lA 
pounds air and water, but without any lumir 
acts on the acids in the same way^ but 
cept on the petrous acid. In other lesp^jjH 
the basis of potash. 

Having detailed the properties two new metlf;»" ind 

their manner of combining with cujnpii so as to 
alkalis, the ingenious author prgl|||io5 to soi 
servations on what he terms the relations ' r those 
bodies ; by which it turns out, that he ‘■ .dy means 
point of their classification and nomei claturc. !•, 
whether they should be considered as .netals :t noi 
very properly determined this in the alfirmativc, iK'-, 
their small specific gravity, whicl.:, as he observes, 
cient reason for neglecting their vaiious metallic pcrties, he 
names them Potasiwn and Sodium ,— names, -'i he ren irks himself, 
more significant than elegant *, but we are great' / relieved at 
finding them no worse. A report had regclhed us, i Sedagen and 
Potagen having been propounded by high r / ‘micai h tho’-ity. It 
was even hinted that Mr Teimant leaned tt 
clature j and persons were not wanting 
in this courtly age, some terms migfit bp^ 
yry to the best of Sovereigns, and 
nients. '^'’e well knew no such./ * 
the iliscoverer himself, whose p 
ns manly as if he had never inhalHitne 
Institution. But it was well lo be Telie 
by the event j and having accidentally g 
Avhidi science is sometimes disgracefully blende 
let us make a step further to express our abhorrence of the spirii: 
in which some sycophants have lately dared to profatjc tlie com¬ 
monwealth of letters, by the introduction of courtly and national 
prejudices. It is understood, that die French Sovereign has, ei¬ 
ther by himself, or through the Institute, -awarded a prize to Mr 
Davy for his wonderful discoveries j and some men have been 
time-serving enough to cry out against his accepting honour? from 
the ^ merciless foe, *—‘ the usurper, tl^e enemy of cwiivzed society, * 

and we know not how many other names. Wc have always kept 
ill the view of our readers, that the commonwealth of science is 
of no party, and of no nation. It is a pure republic} and it is 
alv'.ays at peace. Its shades are disturbed neither by domestic 
VOL. 12. no; 2 <t. C c malice 
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malice nov foreign levy. They resound with no cries of factions, 
fry'of’•public animosity. Falsehood is the only enemy their ihha- 
hiti\nts.evct ptirsueTrtitb, and her minister, Reasem, the only 
ft^ders there folloia'^cd; and they who would break the fequalityj 
or disttnb the tranquillny of those sacred haunts, deserve' to be 
chased out of ciHtli?:ed society, as aipiing at the destruction of 
the only pure, dignified, innocent feature—the only remnant of 
the DivmerTigiji—which bad passions have left in the character 
aind conduct of men, 

hiaviTig ascertained, that oxygen formed the common principle 
in the fixed, alkalis, Mr Davy was disposed to question whetnef 
it did not also exist in ammonia, although no notice had been ta-^ 
ken of it *, and upon attending to the experiments of Bertbollct 
and others, by which ammonia was decomposed, he' saw no rea¬ 
son to conclude that oxygon might not exist there in a small pre- 
j>ortion, and disappear, by forming water in the course of the 
process. He therefeye commenced a scries of experiments which 
.speedily removed all doubt on this head. Having prepared a peri- 
foctly pure piece of charcoal, he ignited it in a small quantity of 
perfectly pure ammoniaCal gas, by a galvanic battery; and a sub^ 
stance was collected on the sides of the tube, which efllrvesced’ 
with muriatic acid, and was probably carbo'fihrte of ammonia. Pure 
^imrrtoniacal gas was then passed over ignited iron wire, in a pla- 
tiha tube; the gas being first passed through a refrigeratory, be¬ 
fore tourhing the vlrire, arid then throueh another rofrliieratorv, 
•.ifror it had grtnc the wire, and before it reached the last re¬ 
ceiver. No moisfce was formed in the first refrigeratory; but 
a sensible quatitity^f water was deposited in the second. Aftfer 
passing and repassing the gas frequently over the wire, the wire 
had gained parts of a grain ; ^'^ths of a ^ain cf water were 
depf>slted ; tmd b3.8 cubic inches of gas were expanded into .'Jo.3, 
contaiiiing a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen gases, in the pro¬ 
portion of 3.2 to 1. in x^olume. By other experiments on the 
dci'compo'iition of ammonia, in which some loss is always found 
lifter collecting the hydrogen and nitrogen gases, Mr Davy‘in¬ 
i' ts, tlrat it contains about seven or eight per cent, of .oxygen. 
’This body may therefore, as he observes, be considered as the 
principle of aikalcsclJnce; with as much reasdn .as the Ffench 
have made it the principle of acidity.' 

^Ihis very valuable paper corlcludes with some general remarks 
polices respecting the alkaline earths. ■ Analogy would lead 
turally to suspect, that they are similar ,t0 the alkalis 
lofistitutlOn. In the cbmmunicatioii now before usj bit 
Ihivy has only mentioned the results of” some esrjfieriirfeht^i^ 
to Verify this cohjertuxe, in the cjisfel of bary^ 
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tites. "Whea these bodies are heated ,r^ hot,, and combined 

a very small quantity of boracic acid (without which they are not 
conductors), the galvanic battery produces an evolution of in¬ 
flammable matter, .which burns with a deep red dight at the ne¬ 
gative surface. The heat prevented Mr Davy from collecting this 
substance; but there can be little doubt of its boing^the ;basis of 
the earths. Further experiments have, we understand, enabled 
Mr Davy, since the date of this paper, both to decompose, 4n ^ 
satisfactory manner, tlic two earths in question; and also to 
show, that the other .alkaline earths are oxydes of highly com¬ 
bustible metals. We hope soon to, see the Iiistory of those re-i 
searches; and can scarcely entertain any doubt, that other bo¬ 
dies, liitlierto deemed simple, or, if suspected to be compound, 
yet never analyzed, will speedily yield to the powers either of the 
highly inflammable metals now discovered, or of that most sin¬ 
gular agent by which this discovm-y has been made, Mr Davy* 
has already decomposed carbonic acid by means of those metals ; 
and has oxydated tliem by muriatic acid, though without collect¬ 
ing the results. We are sure every chemist now expects to see 
this.acid, as well as the fluoric, soon classed under the general 
law of oxydation, applicable to ail other saline bodies. It i.s 
by no means improbable that charcoal itself, hitherto regarded 
as the most refractory of all substances, may be decomposed bv 
the new instruments; and that the means of obtaining it pure, 
and even chrystallizod, shall at last be found;—a discovery 
which, as our readers well know, would enable art to vie with 
nature in the fabrication of licr most valuable produce. 

Until we have the good fortune to possess Mr Davy’s account 
of his recent experiments on the alkaline earths, wo must defer 
all remarks suggested by the brilliant train of discoveries analy 7 .ed 
in the forog.oing page.s. The season for tlieorizing will come best, 
after we have still further extended our view of the facts. 


Art. VIII. TJie Cottagers of Glefibiirnie: a Tah't tsV. By Eil- 
,zabeth Hamilton, Author of the Elementary Principles of 
Education, Memoirs of Modern Philosophers, &c. <?cc. Svo. 
,.pp. 4-02. ^ Manners & Miller, Edinburgh ; Cadeii Davies, 
Loudon. 1^8. . 

' c ** 

W E havc,, tictt ntet with any thing neajrly so good as this, since 
we i^ead tl^e Castle Rackrent and the Popular Tales <xf 
Eijlgeyrortb., This contains as admirable a picture of the 
■ibci^^ish pett^antry as^ j^Iiose works do of the Irish ; and rivals, them, 
I .C c 2 n!^ 




mt onlf in dte g^netiil troth oT th« 4fluieacionf, and in th^ cheem 
ftdness ai^ firactioal good sense ot the lessons which they con- 
tnyt hut in the nice discrimination of national character, and the 
ehsU with which a dramatic^representatihn of humble life is saved 
irom caricature and absurdity. ^ 

Alter having given this ju&t and attractive description' of the 
book» we have a sort of maltoious pleasure in announcing to our 
tSmithem readers^ that it is a sealed booh to them \ and that, an> 
<al they take the trouble thoroughly to fauniliarize themselves with 
our astient and venerable dialect^, they wil)^ not be able to undcr-^ 
stand thfoe pages of k. To such as are engaged in that interest- 
it^ study, we recommend it as a specimen of die purest and most 
idtaracteristic Scotch which we have lately met with in writing; 
and have much satisfaction in thinking of the sing'ilar refresh¬ 
ment and delight which it must afford to our worthy countrymen 
abroad, hy setting before them, in such dear and lively colours, 
those simple and peculiar manners with which their youth was 
familiar. This sentimental purpose it may serve well enough iii 
its present'form; but lif Mjrs Hamilton realty wishes it to be of 
use to our peasants at home, (and we think it is capable of being 
very useful^ she must submit to strike ou« all the scenes in upper 
life, and to print tlie remainder upon coarse paper, ut such a 
price as may enable the volume to €nd its way into the cottage li¬ 
brary. In order Jto encourage her to take this trouble, and to 
make the book l^wn to the clergymen and resident proprietors 
who have it in t«r power to introduce it where it may be of use, 
we shall make a^ort abstract of its contents,—'giving due warn¬ 
ing to our polite reaclers, that it relates to the comtorts of real 
cottagers, and the best methods of rearing honest ploughmen and 
careful narsery-maids. 

Mrs Maso% a native of Scotland, and a person of great worth 
and discretion, had lived kmg as a domestic in a noble and amior 
ble family in England, where she had rendered herself unusually 
respectable by her faithful and zealous services. Having quitted 
this situaticMi with a very slender annuity, slie is naturally led to 
seek a retirement in her native country; and proposes to boartl 
herself with a cousin, who, she understandsi is married to a 
small fai[mer in the vicinity of her birth-plaeew To Glenbumie, 
accordingly, she comes, under the protection «l a«worthy gen¬ 
tleman m the neighbourhood; and takes up her residence with 
Ivor cousin Mrs MacClarty. Here the interest lusd the Instsuctiou 
4»f the description begin. Her habits of deanliness and domeatie 
order make iwr more than usually sensihie of the sbveohness and 
^icomfort of a Seotish cottage and hm long euperie&fe of ihe 
of' early steadiness hi the mana|<laMfit o€ ehtldfei}> teiMNiir 
‘ hee 
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her more alive to the pennekms eSeet^'Of indtl^enoe iikd ‘insilNit 
tention. The object of the book U to mike otti^ peofiamrjr senul# 
<ble of their errors in these particulars; atid to csmvince them wi& 
how little exertion they may be reme^ed. The picture ef thi^ 
actual practices and notions is drawn, as we have aheidy Said, 
with admirable liveliness and fidelity, and without any attempt to 
produce effect by the broad glare of exaggeration. Full cre^ is 
given for their real merits; and, even when their faults aik't^ 
played, the amiable or respect^le traits in their character att 
brought forward alonA with them. Mrs MacClarty, who is the 
chief representative of the Scotish party, is extremely |Ood tem¬ 
pered, active, and indulgent to herchUdrenj but altogether insen¬ 
sible of the disadvantages of dirtiness, and attached to old ways 
with so narrow and obstinate a bigotry, as to resent all otiellif ts at 
the most obvtbus improvements. So she not only keeps her hands 
unwashed, and her butter fuH of hairs, hut allows her children * 
to take their own way so entirely in every thing, that her elniest 
son gdts drunk and enlists, and her husband dies of a fever 
caught in striving to deliver him, and of the sufiTocation occa^ 
eioned by his wife’s over^care of him. After a long and patient 
experiment, Mrs MasOn 4inds her kmswoman incurable; and, 
quite dis^ted with the fikh and discord of her habitation, trans¬ 
fers her residence to the cottage of another villager, to whom she 
speedily communTcates her own taste for neatness and regularity ^ 
and, having got the clcM'gyman to concur with her in his appoint¬ 
ment as schodlmaster, gradually introduces a reformation an die 
domestic economy and education of the whole neighbourhood. 

There is no great merit, of course, in the plan of.8uch a story; 
and of the execution, excellent as it is, we scarcely think it would 
he fair to give any considerable specimen, considering the small 
number of readers to whom the language can be intelligible. 
However, as we sometimes take the liberty to <]uote a page or 
two of Latin and Italian, we shall venture upon a few sentences, 
for the satisfaction of those who can judge of them. We may 
begin with Mrs Mason’s dHut in the Glen. She and her conduct¬ 
or are suddenly stopped, by finding a wooden bridge on the road 
broken down, and a cart overturned beside it. while they are 
contemplating this scene of disaster, they suddenly hear— 

—< a child’s voice m die hollow exclaiming, Come on, ye muckie 
!hrute! ye had as wed come on 1 PU gar ye! I’ll gar ye 1 That’s 
U gude b^ast now; cofne awa 1 That’s it 1 Ay, ye’re a gnde beast 
now. ” As the last words were uttered, a little fefiow of about tern years 
of age was seen issuing fiom the hollow, and pulling afmr lusa, with 
U)l ml migbt,<'a great leng«backed clumsy auunal of the hone ipe- 
4 ^ though apparency of a very mulish tempsor. ** Vou have met 
. Cc iJ wS^ ' 
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isddi a-sad- .I'cciderit, said Mr Stewart; ** bow did aH this happen ? ** 
*.l\Y<mTOay see how k happened, plain eneugh,'’* returned the boy; 

the brig brak, and the cart couppet. ” ** And did you and the 
Itorse coup likewise i ** said Mr. Stewart. “ O ,ayc, we a* cOuppet 
thegether, for I was riding on his back. ” ^ And where is your fa¬ 
ther, and all the rest of the folk ? ” ^ Whar sud they be but in the 
hay>field ? -Dlnna ye ken tliat we’re taking-in our hay? JohnTam- 
son’s fmd Jamie Forster’s was in a wook syne, but we’re ay ahint the 
” All the p^y .were greatly amused by the composure which 
ihe young peasant evinced under his misfortune, as well as by the 
shrewdness of his answers; and having learned from him, that the 
hay-field was at no great distance, gave him some halfpence to has¬ 
ten his speed, and,promised to take care of his horse till he should 
return with assistance. He scon appeared, followed by his fadier, 
ahd iW# other men, tvho came on, stepping at their usual pace. 

Wily, farmer,” said Mr Stewart, ** you have trusted rather too 
tong to tins rotten plank, I think, ” (pointing to where it had given 
way), “ If you remember the last time I passed this road, which 
was several months'since, I then told you tliat the bridge w'as-ii^dait- 
ger, and sliowed you how easily it might be repaired ? ” It is aw 

true,.” said tlie farmer, moving his bonnet; “ but I thought it would 
do weel enough. I spoke to Jamie Forster aaid John Tamson about 
it } but tlicy said they wad na fajsh themselves to mend a'Hirig that 
was to serve a’ die folk in the Gleiu ” “ But you must now mend 

it for your o wn sal«, ” said Mr Stewart, “ even though a the Jhlk 
in fhc ,shouldjlB die better for it. Bring down the planks that 
I'saw lying iji^,d-^barn-yard, and which, though you have been 
obliged to step ovW them every day since die stack they propped 
u/as taken pi, have^ever been lifted. You know what I mean. ” 
Oyes, Sir,” said the farmer, grinning, ** we ken what ye mean 
w-eci cneilgh ; and indeed 1 may ken, for I have fallen thrice ow’re 
them siTtrc they lay there ; and often said they sud be set by, but we 


('ouhhia bejhs/iet!.*^ p. ISO—^ISS.' 

This is an ottt-of-doors picture. In their way into the house,,^ 
they had to wade through a kind of dunghill and filthy, pool that 
was Collated opposite to the door, arid then stumbled over a great, 
iron pet, irt which a whole brood of chickens were feeding, iu.vthe 
dark age. On their arrival, 

* Mrs Mason soon sitw, that the place they were in served 'in the 
triple capacity of kitchen, parlour, and bedroom. Its furniture wav 
Miifably abundant. It consiriad, on one' side, of a dresser, 'over 
were shelves Hldd v/ith' plates and dishes, which she sbppOscd 
of pewter; but tliey had been so, bedii(iifeed'‘^‘t^^^ ’qbahrities 
^ flics that sat upon them, dsat corild .hbt yOiM eta*- 


of .difFcTtrit'';ditn«mribfi,s, vvith^ 

' - though 
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though arranged with apparent.care, did not entirely conceal from 
view the dirty nightcaps, and other articles, that were stuped,in hjE* 
bind. Opposite the fire-place were two beds, each enclosed in a sort 
of wooden closet, so firmly built as to ciclude tlie entrance of 
breath of air, except in front, where were small fplding doors,'.vdxich 
■were now open, and exhibited a quantity of yam hung up in bunchc.s, 
affording proof of tlie goodwife’s husbandry. The portable furni- 
lure, as chairs, tables, &c., were all, though clumsy, of good mate¬ 
rials ; so that Mrs Mason thought the place wanted nothing hut 
a little attention to neatness, and some more light, to render it 
tolerably comfortable. When the tea was about to be made, Mrs 
MacClarty stepped to a huge Du ch press, and having, w'itli some 
difficulty, opened die leaves, took from a store cf nice rman, whidi 
it presented to their view, a fine damask napb'n, of which slic beg¬ 
ged her lo make u.se. “ You have a noble stock of linen, cousin, ” 
said Mrs Mason. Few farmers houses in England co.uld pr-ulucc 
the like; but I tliink this is rather too fine for common u se. " ** For • 

common use ! ” cried Mrs MacClarty; “ na, na, we’re no sic’ fools 
as put our napery to use ! I have a dizen table-claidis in diat press 
llicrt/'years old, that were never laid upon a table. They arc a’ o’ 
my mother’s spinning. I have nine o’ my ain makin’ fciby, that 
never saw the sun but at tlie bookin washing. Ye need na bo telling' 
us of England ! ” “ It is no doubt a good thing, ” .said Mrs Ma¬ 
son, “ to have a stock of goods of any kind, provided one bus a 
prospect of turning them to account; but I confess I think die la¬ 
bour unprofitably employed, which during thirty years is to produce 
no advantage; and that linen of inferior quality would be pre¬ 
ferable, as it would certainly be more useful. A towel a^nice clgan 
huck-a-back ivould wipe a cup as well, and better, than a dam:i.sk 
napkin. ” “ Towels ! ” cried Mrs MacClarty, “ na, na, we manfik 
pretend to towels; we just wipe U'p the tliing.s wi’ wdiat c*mes in 
die gait. ” On saying this, the good vroman, lo show how exactly 
she practised what she spoke, jmlled out from between the seed-tub, 
and her husband’s dirty shoes (which ''stood bcncadi the bench by 
the fire-side), a long blackened rag, and widi it rubbed one of the 
pewter plates, wiUi which she stepped into the closet for a roll of 
buixer. ’ p. 143 --I 4 -G. 

The butter was full of hairs ; and poor Mrs Mason’s room liu 
tcred with new shorn waiol, liung with cobw'cbs, and without a ' 
window that could be opened, ilev morning adventures, liow-r 
ever, are more characteristic of .die people, 

‘ She awoke late; and on perceiving, when about half dressed^ 
that she had ia her rciom neither w’ater nor liand-b.ison lo wash in, 
she threw ondxer dimity bedgown, and went out to the kitchen, ui 
procure of diese' necessary articles. She there found Me.|f 

ao4 Joan; ^ learner stan<|ing at the table, from which die por^ 
ri^gcidislies ^crncji jto have been just removed; the'latter Icilliri^ 
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ilifes at the vrhidow. Mta Mastm addressed herse^ to Meg* and 
alter a^ courteous good<inarrow, asked her iiirhere she idlould hnd 
a hand'bason ? ** I dhina Jben, ** said Meg» drauring her finger 
^rough the milk that had been spilled upon the table. ** Where is 
jimf ihoilicr ? ” asked Mrs Maatfli. ** 1 dinna ken, ” returned Meg, 
oontintiiiig to dabble her hands ^stough the remaining fragments w 
the feast. ** If you are goings to clean that table, ” said Mrs Mason, 
** yens -will ghre yourseit mote Fork than you need, by daubing it 
all OTer with tlie porridge; I»ing your cloih, and 1 shall show you 
how 1 learned to clean our tables when 1 was a girl like you. ** 
Meg continued to make lines with her fore finger* ** Come, ** said 
Mrs Mason, ** shall I teach you ? ” “ Na, ” said Meg, ** T sal 
dight nane o*t. I*m gain* to the schuL ’* ** But that need not hinder 
you to vripe up the table before you go, ** said Mrs Mason. “ You 
might have cleaned it up as bright as a looking-glass, m the time 
^that you have spent in spattering it, and dirtying your fingers. 
Would it not be pleasanter for you to make it clean, than to leave it 
dirty. ” “ I'U no be at the mdh ** returned Meg, making off to 
door as she spokb* Befbre she got out, she was met by h^ mo¬ 
ther, who, on seeing her, ezclumed, ** Are ye no awa yet bairns ? 
X never saw the Uke. Sic a figjbt to get j^u to tlic schul 1 Nae 
wonnex ye learn little, whan you’r at it. awa like gOod bairns; 
for there’s nae schulin the raorp ye ken, its the fair day. Meg set 
off after some further parley'; but lean continued to camh the files 
at the window, t^png no notice of her mother’s exhortations, though 
again repeated M pretty nearly the same terms, ** Dear me! *’ 
said the mother, # what’s the matter wi’ the bairn! what for wmna 
ye gang, )|phen gane ? Rin, and ye’d be after her or she wins 
to Uxe end o* th^oan.” ** I’m no ga’an the day,” sajs Jean, 
curiung away her face- “ And wharfor are no ye ga’an, my dear ? ” 
says hef motlier* “ Cause I hinna gotten m;^ questions, ’* replied 
Jean. ** O, but ye may gang for a’ that, ” said her moUier; “ the 
maister will no be C^ng, like a good bairn. ” “ Na, 

said Jean, ** but be angry, for I did no get it the last time 

either. ” ** And tAarfor did na ye get it, my dear, ” said Mrs 
MacClarty in a soodiing tone. ** Cause ’twas unco kittle, and / 
cou’d no ^ Ja^he4t ” replied the hopeful girl, catching as she spehe 
another handful of files. ’ p. 164—1$7. 

Mrs Mason then makes'some moral, observations on disobndU 
ence, and renews her application for the means of ablution, ^ 

* « Dear me, ” m^lied Mrs MaeCIarty, ** I’m sure you're wee| 
Your kaunie ha* iiae need of wa^'ng, I trow. Ye ne’er 
Ipo^ a tom to filk Hmn. ” " You can’t suray be m earnest^ *' re- 
pHcd Mrs Mason. ** Do you think X could tit to breakfast 
wi^ unwanted hjinds ? I sever heaitd of mch a tbkg, and never 
tubM done in my li&. ** ** I see nae |Mde o* sic mtnnwd 

i its easy to gie ye wmst eneugh^ though I'm 
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I dinna Is^ v/hkt to fiib cmle^*|F« 't3k ane o’ dieporridgt^ 

plates: orjtaaf be tbe calPB may do better^ -for it ’ill ^e jait- 

eoeugh o’ roosit. ** ‘ ** Yoor cwto basoqr will do Better than eitlic^'*?’ 
said Mrs Mason. « GiT« iric tBe loan of i^ifor^titis morning# ai^ 'X> 
shall return it Uninediate|y» as ^ 1 ^ xtrnst doubtless often want it 
through the day. ” Na, Mrs MacClarty, “ f dmna 

fash wi’.sae mony fykes* standing in some thing 

or other, for ane 'to cm their haslls’^tiirdugh when they’re Blacket. 
The gudemaa indeed is a Wee eoneeity like yoursel', an* he coft a 
brown bason fen* Bis shaving in on Saturdays, but its in use a* the- 
week haddin* milk, or Pm furO ye’d be welcome to it. I sal see an? 
get it ready for you tlie mora.** ’ p. IfO, 171* 

These scenes are little more thah Iddicrons. The mismanage** 
raent of these good people, howerer, soon produces eifeci.s more 
t^eriously distressing; and these, too, are drawn by Mrs Hamilton 
w'ith great efRfct an4 disettmination. Hearing a violent noise of, 
quarrelling, Mrs Mason advances to inquire into the cause c-f it. 

‘ The voices stopped ; and proceeding, die saw the farmer histi^ 
ansaddling a horse ; and thie son at the same mOment issuing frenn 
the door, but pulled back by his Aiodier, who held the skirt of h^ 
coat, saying, “ I tell ye, Sandie, ye manna gang to anger your fa¬ 
ther. ” ** But I sal gang, ” cried Sandie, wi a sullen tone. “ I 
■vrinna bAindered. I sal gang, I tell ye, whether ray father likes 
or no. ” ** Ye may gang, ye door loon, ” says tl^ £s^er; ** hu: 

if ye do, ye saJ repent it as Ung as ye live. ” Hoot na, ” returned 
the mother, “ ye’ll ibrgie* him; and yo had as weel let him 
' ye see he winua Be nindeied 1 ” ♦* Where is the young m# 
going to?” asked Mrs Mason. ** Where sod ,he be for ga^^ to, 
but to the fair ? ” returned the mother; “ itS only natural. , But 
our godeman’s unco particular, and never lets ^e. lads get ony dafr 
fin. •* ** Daffin 1 ’* cried the farmer j ♦* is DrildhennesR daffin ? DM 
na he gang last year, and come hame as drunk as Beast ? And 
ye wad have him tak the brown mare too, witho^t'«fer spearing mj 
teave ! saddled and bridled too, forsooth, like gendeman in the 
land 1 But ye sal baith repent it: I t^ yd, ye*se repent it. ** 
O, I did na ken o’ the mare, ” said the too easy mother. “ But 
possible, ** said Mrs Mason, addressing herself to the young 
** is it possible diat you should think pf going to any places 
qpposidon to your father’s will ? I diought you would 
l^ve been better acquainted with yoiir duty, 'than to break the corn* 
H&nds ^ Godt by treating ypiur parents in a manner. ” " I 
am sure he been weel tauglrt, ” said dise n»s«hcr $ ** but 1 Insm 
how it is# onr bshmi never mind a -word we say !’*'*< But hie will 
mind yon, ** Mrs^Mason, ** and vet a better etUi^le of fihedji^ 
fnee to and he is nowdemg. 

tB'ftarrid^^'Willvydu 'not givc'vtte your-|iaSp#,” , 
%r the 'hil|en 
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deavcttrmg to.pass; “ tjw folk ia foe Gkn are’gam^ ami 1*11 
gang too, say what ye wall. *' Mrs Masqn. scarcely beKeved it pos- 
that he could he so veyy hardy, until she saw him set off with 
sullen and determined st^p, followed by his mother’s eye, wJKo, on 
seeing him depart, exclaimed, H Hegh me ! ye’re an unco laddie. ” 
‘ The farmer appeared to feel Wre deeply, but he said nothing. 
Grasping the mane of the m^, he turned to lead her dowm foe 
road to his fields, and had advanded a few steps, when his wife call¬ 
ed after him, to'-inquire M'hat he was” going t» do -with foe saddle, 
which he carried on his shoulders ? Do wi’ it! ” repeated he, “ I 


have naefoing to do wi’ it! ” Then dashing it on the ground, lie 
proceeded with quickened pace down the steep. “ Wae’s me! ” 
tiaid Mrs MacClarty, foe guJeman taks Sandie’s doomess mickle 
to heart! ” * p. 105 —lOS. 

The dying scene cf the W'orthy rustic, is described with great 
/celing and eflect, and at the same time with a scrupulous atten¬ 
tion to the peculiarities of national habits. The funeral is equal¬ 
ly good. The crnv.rd of sincere n-jotirners feeding in the house 
ami the barn,—the hoary headed eldcr>« beaiing the corpse, and 
the decent farmers coming in from a distance to follow it to foe 
grave. But it is more to our pL”-pot.e, to trace the effects of. Mrs 
M.ir>on’s exertions to overcon’'. n. oted prejudices. 

* ** Aye ! ” exclaimed the wife of aulJ John Smith, wh^t happen¬ 
ed to visit the widow the first evening slie was able to sit up to tea, 
**.ave, alake! it’;^weel seen, font whar there’s new lairds ihere’sf 
neiy^^W's. But lyv cart yq|ir woman and your bairns put up vri’ . 
fois'rashery keuna, trulj', ” replied foe widow; but Tfe.' 

Mason has just si&a way wi’ foem, she gars them do cny tiling site 
likes. Ye may tliirik it is an eery thing to me, lo see my poor bairns 
submitting fo.at way to pleasure a strainger in a* her nonsense. ” 

“ An eery thing, indeed 1 ” said Mrs Smith; “ gif’ ye had but 
seen how she gard your dochter Meg clean out the kirn ! outside and,^ 
inside! ye wad hae been wae for the poor lassie. I trow, s.iid Ij 
Meg, it wad ha’ been lang before your mither iiad set you to sic a 
turn ? Aye, says slie, we have new gaits now, and slie looket up 
imd leugh.” “ New gaits, I trow! ” cried Sandy Johnstone’s mo¬ 

ther, who had just taken her place at the tea-table ; “ 1 ne’er kemj 
glide come o’ new gaits a’ my days. There W’as Tibby Bell', ati^foo 
he'id o* die Glen, foe fell to cleaning her kim vie day, and the vety 
fust kirning after, her butter wa.s bufstet, and guJe for iiaething* 

Y am sure it gangs to my heart to sec yOur wark sae managed. Ti 
wiis but die d!ay before yesterday; that I cam upon madam,, as she 
was haddin’ foe strainer, as foe called it, to Giiizy, desiring her a’ 
foe time she poured foe milk, to Iwware of lifting in anc o’ foe cow’s 
hmrs , that were on her goon, pfoot! save I, cow’s hairs a*e canny* 
foey*il never choak ye. ” “ 'rtii fewer them that are Jia.'foc\.but- 

ter foe b^^tter 1 ” says she. " Twa or three hairs arc bstteir^s^ls^’ foe , 
'./"UW'' ■ ' . > " blialitf''' 
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blink o* an ill ee/” sa'y^ I. '•* ^he best5't^drm against witcl^craft li 
cleanliness, ** says she. “ I'^nubt it ihuckle,'*' says I; “ aulJ ways 
are aye the best !■*** “ Wee4'done I ” '“ T irew 
ye gae her a screed o' yonr mind I ** p. ^0—‘5^62. 

We cannot afford to notis<4« opr ffeaders nHth the counterpart 
to this picture, in the liistory of Mrs,Mason's more successful ef¬ 
forts in the cottage of the schobhiJ'^rei'^ We give owly the final 
result of them. Poor MrslBlacCKuty persisted iir deriding l.er 
newfangled whimsies, and' omitted no opportunity of railitig 
at the schoolmaster’s wife, who she said— 

‘ Was now sae saucy as to pretend that she couM na’ sit down 
in comfort in a house tliat was na’ clean stjopet. " She for a time 
found many among the neighbours who readily acquiesced in her 
opinions, and joined in her expressions of contempt.j hut by degrees 
the strength of her party visibly dccliucd. 'i hose who had their 
children at school were so sensible of the rapid improvement that had ' 
been made in tlicir tenipevs and manners, as well as in theii learn¬ 
ing, that they could not help feeling s-. me gratitude to their inslruc- 
tors; and Mrs Mason haviiig instructed lije girls in ncedle-Work, 
without any additional' charge, added considcrablj'’ to their seufc of 
obligation. Even tire old women, wlio during the tirst summer had 
most bitterly exclaimed against the pride of innovation, wore by 
mid-winter inclined to alter their tone. HeW' fur tlic lianncl wal a- 
coats and petticoats distributed among tliera, contributed to lliis 
change of scntimdvtt, cannot be po.sit.vcly'abccrt.iined ; but certain 
it is, that as the people were comirig fri^n church the lust fine Jay 
of the fbllow'mg spring, all stepped a iev moments before the school- 
house^ to inhale- the fragrance of tlie sweetbrier, and to admire 
beauty of tlie crocuses, primroses, and violets, wliich embroidered’ 
the borders of the grass-plot. Mrs MacCIarty, who, in greet dis¬ 
dain, asked auld John Snath's w'iie “ wiiat a’ tlio folks wetc gl(*w'er- 
ing at ? ” received for answer, that they were “ leuking at the boniest 
sight in a* the town, ” poiiiting at tlio .■,.,iT*e tipie to the spot. ** Eh!'' 
returned MacCIarty, “ i wouclvr w'hat the warlJ will come to 
at last, since nactliing can serve tlio pride o’ 'W'jlliain Moiison, but 
to hac a flower gat den w'har’ gude Mr Brown’s midJsnstead stixtd 
rappy for mony a day 1 lie's a better man tlian wall over stand on 
William Morison’s shanks. " “ The flowers are a hantcl I'onr.ier 

tlisdjfc the midden tho’, and smell a liantel sw’-eeter too, i trow, rr- 
tUBSjhcd Mrs Sndt)i. This striking indication of a change of sonti- 
inent in the most sturdy stickler fqr the foreboded 

t^e improvements that wen: speedily^ to take place in the vilUge of 
Glcnbinmie. ■ The carts,' w’hicli used ftirmcrly to bj stuck up on evid 
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foliage ti die ro$e>trGe«, ajid odier dowtermg shrabs* i&tt utrefe trfjit* 
Ijf Wled ag aiftit the walls. The gau^ens on the other side were kept 
with equal cdwyL Ihere the pot-herb flouririied. There the goodly 
rows of bee-hmli evihced the efi^ts of ^ additional nounwment 
afforded their inhabitants, and diewed that the dowers were of other 
use'besides regaling the sight or smelU * p. 394—Sdb. 

It would TO ffxtiavagant to hope, that the mere perusal of this, 
or any other narrative, should effeohia reformation which it truly 
represented as having been so laborious. But a strong current of 
improvement runs at present through all Scotland, and a much 
* smaller impulse than would once have been necessary, will now 
throw the peasantry within the sphere of its action. Besides, 
Mir cottagers are reading and reasoning animals; and are more 
likely perhaps to be moved from their old habits by hints and 
auggestions w'hich they themselves may glean up from a book, 
'^ihan by the more officious and insulting iirterference of a living 
reformer. It does not appear to us altogether visionary, there¬ 
fore, to expect that some good may actually be done by the cir¬ 
culation of such a work as riiis among the lower classes of socle- 
tys and therefore, we earnestly recommend it to Mrs Hamilton 
to take measures for facilitating its admission into their economi¬ 
cal circles. We have not taken any notice of the story of Mrs 
Mollins; because we do not think it nearly equal in merit and 
originality to th& picture of the cotts^ers; and with regard to 
Mrs Mason’s oijp history, we think it is rather long and languid, 
and would be mi|^ improved by abridgement. We would also take 
the liberty to hhvt, that this part of tne performance rather seems 
calculated to encourage a feeling of too great servility in the lower 
ranks, and to be liable, on this account, to a censure which ap¬ 
plies with peculiar lorce to Mtss Hannah More’s productions in 
the Cheap Repository. The poor arc quite apt enough already 
to pay at least a due homage to wealth and station ; ai^ we real¬ 
ly do not think k particularly necessary to inculcate tliese vassal 
feehngs^in Scotland. 


Ajlt. IX. A to the Deenerary; cmtmmng a Statistical Ac¬ 

count of llte Settlements there^ and f those ^ the Kssequtko^ the 
■Bcrbm^ and ether contignous Rivers of Gutana. fiy Henry Bq- 
lingbme, Esq. Deputy Vendue Master at Surinaia. ILsclia^ 
Thillips, London. i80& . 

M fiRCiER, in his year 2440, rq^esenis it as the perfection of 
human society for every man to be an authcor^ .Rhd dev 
^ acl9^ the ^f hi$ imaginary commonwealrii, as accom- 

panying 
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]»nying their sviUb a legacy of pmcepts to posterity, or at 
least with a haodsome antholcgyot ihiirea. l^s pariuiit>e of 
printers, we are proud to think, is already ore^yiearly realized 
in this happy country. iJhe usurpation ot rank is be- 

eonne so very uiurersal, that it will shortly be as uncommon no( 
to have written a book, as not t& baVe been taught to write. Noe 
a merchant’s elerk now-a^-days can cross the seas at supercargo^ or 
exchange his Birmingham Taaors £br silver sbaving4»sins at Buenos 
Ayres, bi»t he must print, under the name of a voyage, his cap¬ 
tain’s log-book, and his own accounts of aalesy in order to add the 
wages of authorship to the profits of his venture. Our inland 
itinerant traders, we have no doubt, will soon follow the thrifty 
example; and we shall be entertained with ‘ Travels for Orders * 
by every accomplished rider and weU-accustomcd hauker In GrtiC 
Britain. 

In general, however, we would advise these mercantile literati" 
to digest the plan of their intended publications before they set 
out. Let them buy and transcribe as much as they please of the 
books of their predecessors and precursors; but let them compare 
record with re ility, and note carefully the negligences of former 
observation, and the gnawings of intervening time. Many use- 
ful things can be seen and ascertained on the spot, if a man 
knows what he has to l')ok for j but if, after his return, he first 
resolves and attempts to describe them, he will often find himself 
compelled to trust to uncertain recollections, or to rely on suspi¬ 
cious testimony, 'fhere is a palpable want of this preliminary 
preparation in the work before us. It has been put together, m 
the author tells us in his first paragragh, out of letter:* written to 
his family during a seven years residence at Stabiock, but not 
destined for publication, until he fell in with the literary socie¬ 
ties of Norwich, where, no doubt, a book is the necessary pass¬ 
port to distinction. To supply the defects of personal inquiry, 
and the incorrectness of cursory observation. Dr Bancroft and 
other writers have been conscientiously consulted \ and^ tlius a 
geographic medley has originated, full rather of long than of 
lively descriptions, and evincing less solidity of judgment than 
industry in compilation. 

Mr Ikilingbroke’s title is a misnomer. His to the De- 

merary is despatched in the first chapter *, and records little more 
than his nauseous sickness at sea, his double list of wearing ap- 
perei, and Ins borrowed dislike of the navigation-act. * *' 

A second chapter is more lively, and more instructive. The 
sketch of Stabrotik is new, picturesque, busy, and comprehensive^ 
the cruciform houses,—the many-coloured inhabitants,—the 
«h9i»h superintendhig in phaetons, and under unibKlIaS, their 

shipments 
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aliiprtcnts of cotton, sugar 'Ind t6bacco,^tlie silently I^oricais 
tiegr^JCs,—arc extraordinary delineations. TTie estates along the 
I^emerary, which are all intersected by catials, like Dutch mea¬ 
dow-land, and jiossess the* inestimable advantage of trahsf orting 
their pvodnco by water to the mill and to the haven, form a spe¬ 
cies of property quite peculiar to Guiana. Mr Bolingbroke 
thinks, and the observation is certainly important, that sugar may 
be cultivated with advantage in this district, when its depreciation 
will no longer repay to the island>planter the cost of cultivation. 
He infers that, in the long run, the Caribbee islands will be 
progressively abandoned for continental property} and recom¬ 
mends to Government rather to cede, at a peace, the insular than 
the mainland settlement. Mr Bolingbroke returns to this topic 
many times in the course of his work, and every time with argu¬ 
ments more and more plausible. His statement, however, in 
the full extent which he gives it, we conceive to be very clearly 
erroneous. Considered merely with regard to their* fertility and 
physical properties, there can be no doubt, we believe, that the 
settlements on the nrainland are more valuable than those in our 
islands. But even for the nation at large, it is something to havq 
the immediate proprietors 6f the estates British-born subjects, ra- 
tl:er than Dutchmen or mongrels; ^nd the hardship and injus¬ 
tice of subjecting the properties of our island-planters to the 
dominioti of .aiijlien government, is so glaring, that we are per¬ 
suaded no adiJidpstrafion would venture upon such a transference, 
ci'cn if the polt(^cal weight of the old West India interest wae 
much smaller than it is. 

Tlie third chapter continues to delineate, with interesting detail, 
the various classes of inhabitants at Stabrock, and to paint the Id- 
caiiiies, of rlicir household manners. There are no inns ; but 
every meroI).n)t’s house is at all times open, both to the planters 
who sell him their produce, and to the Europeans who receive it. 

'I ]'.e gtiestr. sleep in hammocks, which are slung in requisite 
suiir.bers ir) the same room which had served for the repast. The 
lioor'. ate scriibhed with lemons *, and the mosquitoes are expelled 
by the smoke cf segars. .Soup is served at every breakfast, ami 
even hi-h. At dinner, Madeira wine is drunk during the meal, 
aril porter brought between the courses as a luxury. Sangarec, ' 
or regu;, is the favourite beverage during the subsequent inhala- 
tobacco fumes. The fruits are various and delicious \ 
8h7i®lo£.k'’.f guavas, and avoiras, are severally praised. PinC-apptes 
at^veeded up, unless in the hedge-rows, and given to the pigs. 
^T.^y gentleman has his appropriate concubine ; mestee women 
' are preferred, and inconstancy is very rare. There iS rib 
biished- theatre ; but privateering ^Iqyers ert^se from isiaiiii 

island 
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island in the West lQ4|es, and occitaifiiJaHy pass three months at 
Stabroek. The price of admission was,two dollars. for each re¬ 
presentation i the actors were six in number, and gave only se¬ 
lect scenes of those plays of'Shakespeare which are too fuU of 
characters. • 

The commodities of Europe arc distributed among the planta¬ 
tions by hucksters, or, as we say, hawkers f who buy of the 
merchant and carry to the consumer the various wares in demand. 
These itinerant store-keepers discharge in .Guiana the same im¬ 
portant services, which, during ihc feudal ages, the Jfew pedlars 
performed in Europe. Every vill;^ge, and every detached planta¬ 
tion, rejoiced in their arrival. They afforded the rare opportu¬ 
nity of seeing fashions, and of purchassing^ accommodations j yet 
the dearness and frailty of their merchandize commonly sup¬ 
plied, after their departure, motives for penitence and topics of 
abuse to their customers. 

• Mr Bolingbrokc describes the Dutch and English languages as 
strangely mixed in Guiana. The talkee-tatkee^ or negro jargon, 
is now chiefly English, deprived of its inflections, and softened 
by vowel terminations ; yet, it contains many Dutch and many 
African words. In a higher class of society, Dutch and English 
are still mingled, but with |ess corruption or alteration. The 
Essequibo Gazette frequeruly contains macaronic advertisements, 
in which phrases alternately occur in either dialect. The low 
Dutch is so rapidly losing ground in Europe, and has .assetted, 
as a literary language, so little claim to distinction, that its conti¬ 
nuance and propagation can only add new embarrassmejits to 
Commercial and social intercourse. Surely the British Govern¬ 
ment might allowably do something towards accelerating the ex¬ 
tinction of this barbarous idiom, by causing the Dutch I m'S to 
be compiled and translated, and then ordering juisiicc to be ad*' 
ministered in the English tongue. 

The fourth cliapter describes and criticizes the form of govern¬ 
ment, which is awkv.'ardly republic.in, and is. too niach moulded 
on the institutions formerly prevalent in the United Provinces ir\ 
Europe. Every shire is administered by six keizers, and a governor, 
who lias a casting, vote. Their scats arc for life, like those cf a 
court of aldermen in England.;. They have a power of taxation for 
all purposes of internal improvement j—they regulate the police 
of roads and canals they appoint tlie subordinate administra¬ 
tors justice, and exercise many functions \vhieh in England are 
peculiar to the House of Commons. But the body of keizers is 
indissoluble. When a member drops ofl' by death, the governor 
issues a notice for electing another. Every proprietor of twenty* 
fiv« tiroes, whethesr merchant or land-owner,’ has a vote, which 

■ he 




he fniMmits in writing, ^eal;* to one of the public oiRces. 
Tb^ is at present a cbmp^iiton TOtwem old Bntclt Wded 
interest and the new £ngih^ colonists, %hcf adhere togetW at 
elections. < Hie:i£ngl)5h patt^ at S^roek have stKceed^ hi 
taining a majority in the colldgt of keiaers. 

The fiscal, or attorney^^general, is a legal officer whose powers 
appear excessive and ill digested. Mr Bolingbroke suggests gtv* 
ing to him for assessor an English barrister. A similar institution 
has been, tried with success in Ireland. But we are inclined to 


doubt, -wliethcr the learning and experience-to be derived from 
practice in the English courts of law, would be found very-^ap^li* 
cable to the exigencies of a Dutch colony of slave owners m a 
tropical region. ’ , 

The fifth is one of the most important chapters hi the hook. ^ 
It gives ;\n accurate detail of the improved treatment of negroes 
on the plantations at Reynestein and elsewhere. It defends the 
slave trade, however, with a perverse, and, we think, with an 
micandid ingenuity. The author begins, indeed, by allowing 
tliat piracy and kidnapping are reprehensible; and that free ne* 
groes ought not to be seized in Africa, and sold in America 5 —a 
concessioii some moment. But he seems persuaded, that the 
mass of transported slaves were slaves at home, and slaves of 
harsher masters than those to whom they are transferred in the 
West Indies. J-He endeavours to show, that, after the first sale 
by auction, a^gro, in tlie Dutch colonies, is no longer a slave, 
but only a l^'gally ascribed to the soil, and secure of a 

maintenriance sickness and old age ; and then he discovers, that 
vassalage is a necessary step in the progress of new countries, 
where he thinks that agriculture could not go on, unless the 
planter provided, in large quantities, food, shelter, and clothiug 
for bis peasants j there being no stationary shops, or inns, at 
which such things can be had. He aitmits that there is room Tor 
considerable improvement in the system of vassalage; but he 
contends, that the system itself is for the present indispensable. 
Now,- witliout pretending to expose all these fallacies in detail, 
we may be permitted just to hint,' that Mr Bolingbroke vastly 
underrates the proportion of slaves bom free, and forced, by foul 
means, into au interminable exile and servitu^. The greater the 
' number of such captives, the grealtwr the admitted injustice and 
the misery occasioned by the slave trade. We presume, 40(1^ that 
Mr Bolingbroke softens, in description, the habitual txeami^ of 
black vassals, as he wishes to call them, even in the DmcB colo¬ 
nies^ or judges, indeed, of their general condkaon from ^hat of 
labourers on his friend’s plantarioil at Reyttestei^ 

' holds out, at the same’ time, as a rare instance of, and 
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milagbmeitt It otmous* ho^et^ tlia^ it suc^ n^iin^ge* 
mcaitwerecbiti^ilsn, of impondd^ and 

tbit the mora 4itt jumI siev^^fkma it ]£« mote! excejpt^aiiabk 
ntast be the genetaf condbum' pt the ixegroes. Bren from Mr 
BoliQ(|^foke/'f'o«Bi diociiieilems^ it afpears that the treatment of 
skees m» eterywhere hhprtited {pse especially the docnmenU at 
p. kt,) milk the vocremedf s^ue of the commodity | 
themfore it eotlcNrei dhae the aMtioo of the akre mde, by in« 
creasing dm value dueliye stock o&the s^eral emmes, will 
secure a more catefni treatment, and a more equitable usage. 

«The sixth durntbr utters many names new to geography. The 
seventh treats of the several Caribhee nations i and confirms or 
repekta Uome strange statements. The eighth abates to dbe colo¬ 
ny of Berbice, of which the history is more completely given 
than of the other colonies. The ninth continues this variegated * 
nanUdoU. Tlie tenth and eleventh chapters are miscelkneous, 
and describe the Abary, the Mahaica, tne Mahajeony, the Po- 
^maroon, and other smaller rivers of Ouiana, which are beginning 
jtd attract setters. A multitude of particulars, Mteresthig to 
emigrant, to the merchant, and to die bgiskture, are scattered 
in this part of the woih; and statisdeal details octiir wfdch the 
geographer will one day have cp transcribe. The tws^f^ ^ap- 
ter describes the animals 1 and the thirteenth die vegetables of 
Guiana. 


The fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cheers seem intend¬ 
ed to prove, dfft a yas^ mass of British capital has been Vested 
advantageously in diese colonks $ that by giving them back at di^ 
peace of Am|ent|| ujgreat; injury was done to the most rupidly in¬ 
creasing faramdi of west Indian commerce) and that it behoVfs 
the State to determine never more to relinooish tins acquisition ^ 
in which ease, die luhs^nts of the Canbbee islands would very 
generally transfer their tp the continent, where hurricane# 
are almost unknown $ wfiege fevets are less common in ^e un¬ 
cleared, and droughts in ^jckared ^di^tricts} where fuel apd 
staves are at hand;'and" urhSxe boats,'* ind not mules, aie em¬ 
ployed tO' rqmmre the eugfr-rcapes the field to the mill. 
Thus the contm«it4,jpbtBl|r eco9qmkea<4a the greater certaimy 
of his crops} in the mlmorjpi^lky ot 'lds kbourers i in the 
o^efpoesa of fire and package q pni/pspeck)ly in ^e sparing ^ 
liora^ ^ mii|^iR|)kh are and fed at a vast elnemse 

HI ® iHiattudand^ .jBieseareudyautagea wjii^ q^Mr 
Bolingbroke^a sd^MeUrn’to the opn^ent;, u^er^^l 

#nd,ipiiL o^aioma 
w#wlf ialands M 
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, 'ZhA4«mte^th chapter f^t^wcHtod fpom the fopges- 

of Welter lUle^h* wf^jKOf #ot W altogether nadeae Jto 
readers of ordbair {>ersd;dm4{ tbs .original aoci^t 

has lately been poolished enthiiSK Jk the Appep^ «cr hlr Arrour 
Cayley’s uawifm lafe of that d^fthtgpurtj^ si|;y|jga|m^ 

The eigh<ei^t&ehajp|er oeiopplhestd^ a vi^mao^ of leading 
ideas acisanoedf In jthe hooh $ a^ twcnmzpteiids a ay^te^ic atteO'* 
tiog to Guiap% as hy her thp^nunt imii^eahle pnnrince bi the 
empire, ^ ' * 

Notwkhstandinjg its 
this volume ccmtains a 
and mueh sQund sense, 
has not made his voyages tn vain.' By the many, hla accoiint will 
read with amitsemem:} and by those, who militate to visit or 
to trade with thsse oneaploted dii^i(ts» with muldfarious ^in- 
stroGtion, Among clerhs of oBet:, and wnagars of eoloniea, it 
Isas'St?! more irresmble claims to attwithm* ^Hardly a chapter 
oocwrsy in which ministers are not invited seine on some old 
osflbpt in favour of a Bcitish appointee | or to create some new 
fdece of p^Uunage for the advancement cd a needy adherei^ 
At p. €6. tj < If ought tobe more recordcprs | at pi. 7i$. there 
to be more a laers in each college & at p* 7$. tlw gnpidianship H 
oiphans is indicated as a Incratl/eibut ne^^ected post i at p, 906. 
there ought to m more explotceurs i atp^ $$7« tneiia^iea of 
vemorsH>u£ht tAw increased ^ and at p. $94^ a baten of geome¬ 
tricians and gotwisls oix^t to bo sent to sutv^ t^ whpk 
province phijkiec^icaUy. And thus* under ev^ possmle p^ 
yeat» the people are to he taxe^i and the parasites of the Slate 
enriched. Colonists* no dcbibt;, wiU easUy be £6nnd« where re¬ 
sidence is to be so profusely remun^ated ^ and this C^oa of the 
West* as Mr Bolingbroke prophe^ahy|f^tles may speedily 
be stoched with tarions coU^es of n^andarines^ as idk^ ignorant, 
and prestneUng, as theic brewren m.the^fft. , , 

*.. V, ■ -Jj..,.,._afS:- 
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traficripts* its trmingi and rts repe^pps, 
respectable portton m, new Ipfmmatninf 
The dmmty yendue-maamr of Surmam 


Art. X 4f Afhbrir tht By F. JBircfr, 

‘ nin of the Royal EngihM. fift. toldoii. '' 



fftTR have, on aBhrmer ne«u!ci&A enSl^iSbiM^liO dfbbr, 
diseh;iH^ t^ydar swif.l* jiitostibr'fb ewSiy 


ap^s of force; add thab hnreg^darIbvief ire exfmi m 

^ ^ ^ equal 


tm. mmMUrd lit 

«qti^ ii!tkli*td Id ^eack, diearisTV^to tbiok ^ 
they^tt W «t|h<if dieir 'fprtntiiA i * tftfr'lile*<fefaice of m 

mtattxf, %ei#fore^ nrl^ lidM id dtAr o&iy he tcaom 

d«red pnctid«0>{t hf iMmer %f Ibatifiai tff l»f 

a difficult aod fljiOtftmKftis ivhiidi a»7’i^^«!ik|ir^gim 

of an inrader^ and gif« tinfe Id kfid nattoh to amy fgaiitft bm ifa 
phpkat Mfength. E^af^tejoUariannyt hod^Over, la avdfa btnart 
jprotoetbn/ tfcanay l»e klttted andlW miilar antty^ hkmA* dtt«» 
merons and better diaqpliaed: and jherefwe it deseraee €o he 
cxit»dderedj[ 'wiikf titfMfr fetotifcee a n4llm may prOviHa fbr in de* 
fenbe; and in ndiat tniiwer in re^^dof drmy can be td(l|id \n itk 
oiRctite popuhtitm, and &e ndntral aw arnficSal ttmngm df tibd 
country. ^ 

It is tdtbe cottdi^letation Of t!i<»e (m|>0ri«ftt'^«stbt\jtSsit^aih 
diors of the pubKcadons before ns hate ptiifbtjpally directed tMr zt* < 
temion. llinybodi admit dm exclusiteadvanta^es'ofaregolarailby^ 
and the necessity of in fobttdng the basis of otn* force) bttt* inordet 
to gite complete security to &e coudtty> they^both ihiOk that adk 
precautions ate necessary. 


prtmde at the same time against the consequendes 
The troTh of Mr Birch is taloable both for its ftnoisfodgs and 
in good sense. It is not perfectly Udell arranged $ but the rea¬ 
soning it contains is forcible and clear. He ^ ‘^ ^-" 

fng to kbow^ dbat an invasion of Brihdil* th 
impracticabte* He dlen emminm ihe force 
have to oppose, to an attack) and is debldcdbrof Opiniob* 





IDW& from Wasibbigton^s fetters, that diak general never had 
(^oihce "in tIi#"jlSS^'aJi mi^a | that they were dismay- 

th^ mceived > tb« 

--j ^ ipipossi- 

discipline or Subovdi- 
grdqr iipioiis,the rest 
0^ harm 
umot as- 
the 


He dmwj 
any c 

disphiited 

may deserted ntqi . ^ 
Me CO oitaMifh'among 
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&sj an4, for a'ihott time, flj^’^mn^an^iojtl^e $fca.’’ Theiacts 

when they were 
ei^m^i.^rned their backa ill the 
'ippst disgrac^ n^nner ai^ fled, leaving their eqalpagCi cannon, 
baggage i'that they were constantly liable to panics; and that, 
pn ope occasion, 15,000 mep actpally fled before a squadron 
o£ Fruasian Quasars before dk battle of Neirwinden^ 

Pumourier dismissed' 10,000 of them, and that it was by the 
niisbehaviour of those remained ^at he lost the battle j 
-'►that it was only the tegular forces who ma^ any efe- 
tual resistance; and had it not been for their elforts, and 
the fortified frontier through which the allies had to penetrate, 
joined to their own inactivity 'and want of enterprizei the iiide> 
pcadence of France ^eld have been in greait danger. The 
'French oIBcers were at length so well convinced of the inefli- 
Icie-.cy of those kinds of tfoops,' that when the volunteer batt^ions 
joinea the arniy, they were entirely disbrgaiii 2 ed, their oflIceTs re.* 
duced to the ranks, and the privates incorporated into tlie mass 
of the reguh.TS. Tlie greatest attention was then Jjaid to the 
yeelectlbn t.' iew oilicers; and it was chleflj by tlieir talent$ 
and perscye. ..g efforts tliat the new levies were at last trained to 
Steadiness and bravery in the field. Tlie substance of our au« 
tiior’S arguments Contained in the following striking and perti¬ 
nent obseryatiow, ■ 

* 1 have thus^ticed the;pi'tncipal military events which took place 
In France and of the neij^ibouring terntory, at the commence- 
Tneni of foe rm^utfon^ warj in order to show the influence which 
'die diffi^ht species of troops aiid foe'fortified positions had on diem, 
^er militia aUd'tpolunteers were always'beatei^ whilst the troops of 
the line and her fortilted positions supported her. The situation and 
ctrcumstances'of France at that period, werO-perfectly distinguished 
ftom' vifoat ours would be in caSe of immsiooa. She was the most pd- 
f>tilotis'»ation of Fttrope^was as warlike zn hny other,, was equ^y 
'^spirited, ‘Was mme enfousiasfo^ and ^'ha4 foe nioat convenient jfbrm 
•and .circumscription of limits foi^ difooce,, wifo all her natural re^ 
^uortws in the hipest degiee-.4mpfou^\ She was thiT best fofd- 
fled state, .without, any. ^m|Kaiascui, .foe dtmtuienv-^which. is 
the grand und sure, basis of <« qffmuive operadom. 

Jt is jm this cause font foe fo^ succei^^ the Fiendi, m tofo foose 
'sorts, qf warfare, is hi measme ^ he atfrihut^ .and npt to 

'theif capacity of meeting foe enemy m foe field. They were %ht- 



foat^fitindCfVl^ fear'bf Stmg fotrefoj^d by amifoetrat- 
^mcldng it' foe liesKh ^ recruit ai^.d^i|dme foefo- 

' selves. 




{8o8. 




and to jm^l; of all t^t xseans* cadled out to, dM 

utmost under Rob^ti^fi!^^ '%|ide t^iea^i^ iinem Waim themselresy 
liaving ifl^ior meaqi^ tp a^t wit^ knd bang ^iged to bnng them 
from a great"di^ance^ prtUci^aliy frbm Austm. -^e^fttnations of 
the Am^cans aUdTFrendi an^ 1 sa^, pardctdarly ^ttnguiihed from 
oursi in those ctronihstahcesi which were the cause of their sucr 
cess ; far ou'r territoir is of ineonstderable extent j It is of a wery bad 
figore £ot defence* {die parts of it being exposed to be sepai^d 
fn^ eau;h others so as to sijSbrd sm tnutual cooperation and assistance* 
unless they be conneoted by a chain of fbrtided positionsnor hav|( 
we any fmtified' hontier to arrest the impnlseof the enemy* whQ 

would mideavoiir to prosecute his measures of attack with such vi¬ 
gour and vapidity* as to ^ve us no time'to pr^are ourselves, if 
^uld not be already prepared^ as we indisputably ought to ^ wMi 
a good regular army* and fortified positions to, support it* which,* 
as 1 have observed, are the i^ue basis of ajpi ofieiisive as well a^ de^ 
f^sive war. * 

As a further proof of die inefBciency of irregular trbops, Mr 
Birqh refers to the cohduff of the Swifs mUida, and to that of the 
Iriib miUtbi when they fled from the French at Cafilebai'; and; 
from all thele fafis, he. concludes that it would be un'fafe toiruft 
j^e fafety df the country to forces of fuch a defcrip ' n. He prdt 
pofes that the mditia fliould be either incorporated {tjb the regu¬ 
lar armvi. or that experienced officers Ihould be appointed to com¬ 
mand them. They are already, he ^erves,^ completely 
abfl;ra£led firom the purfuits of civil \ifc ; they are as expenfive as 
regular foldters; and it is evidently of the utmoft importance, as we 
have but a limited popnUtion, that thofe who devote themfdves m 
arms, ihould be rendered as perfef^ in their calling as poffibid 
The volunteers, our author thinks entided to pr^ife for thdr pall 
exertions j hut he confiders them as nearly the word fpecies of 
militia. Many of tbeni, sure phyfically incapable of <mcounteruig 
|he fatigues of a military life i many of them are matried and 
have families,—*a circumllance which <our amhor confiders as a 
great drawback on thdr exertions} and hemformt <its thM the 
French, in their conficriptions, always take care to for fetw> 
vice the youn^eft, and thofe that were unmarried^ A fimiUar 
pTadtke, he d^i»i xiught to he adopted with mfpefi to volunteer 
corps: Att 'thd, youth hetween elghtemi and twenty-five years, 
ought to he forbed into corps near their places of tefidence; 
and on the. landing of an enetny, diey odpit t<y be complefeir' 
1y difpofeable} and either to a€t by tneml^lves, of be tneorpo^ 
fated with the re^lar troops. With reljpefl: to the vecruk- 
ing of the array,, our authdf thinks that every .encouragement 
ought to ^ jgiyerabo' Muntary fervice, by .rendering the oondi^ 
tioh of the ipli^ev. as ^cflrable ;n point of .pay and office adi* 

’ C d 3 vdbtageij^ 
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vantag;e 8 i aa t$ confiftent with military* difipMiita, Afbi^ mliii 
every other officer, he is for ahomhifiK tfie^ffifgrace*- 

fill puniihment of fogging. If this methiMi of rat^ lakn, how- 
ever, fliould fail, chit^s the armv ought to be recruited by 
bailor. He seems ^uite sensible of me hayd^^ ivhich this will 
enuil on die ‘uiddUtig and lower classes of aoc 4 ty | but he com* 
forts himself by the reflection, that this is * an unavoidable con^ 
Sequence of the inequality of fortunes in civil society. * Now, 
wmle we entirely agree with him that a regular army, supported 
by an armed population, is the only sure defence for a nation, 
we must decidedly obj^ to the recruiting of the regular army: 
by ballot. Our author observes, that it is not just to take the 
go^s of the rich to induce the poor to do^tlieir duf]^ 

duty pardculaiiy ? Is it not t^nt of enterprize, the inde- 
die country as well as the po^’i^^y^ in great danger. The 

^me, 18 it nw ^wte fa’i^j^g^jj convinced of the ineffi- 

lienog thm from itjy troops, that when the volunteer battalions 
unequal, tS that ^ere entirely disorganized, their officers re»» 
this natural ineqvit and the i5rlvat**s io considet, * •••<>■•* 

country which ^ '* great** * * defended by 

the pom. '♦* pjn,!l»iectly with him as to the expediency of 
beeping up loige an army as the population and resources of 
the country can support} but let u$ pay the necessary expense 
of riiisifig and Jhaintaining it, and there will be no occasion for 
resorting to ooifeulsion. 

In addition Swchdife means of defence, Captain Birch is of opi* 
siion, that d!ie jcountry ought to be still further strengthened 
by the establiahiBient of defonstve fmtified positions* Although 
we do tijpt profess fully to enter into all tne details with which 
cur author Uluifrates his argument, yet the general principles on 
which he jntooeeds appear to us so plain and satisfactory, that we 
must gratify our reisers with an abstract of tlus very important 
part a his work. Fortifled positions are evidently of use, by 
enabling an army, inferbr either in numbers or oisciplinav to 
make head against a force superior in both these respects, 'fneile 
utility consists in arresting the {uogreSs of an invadir, by forcing 
him to spend some time in their reduction, while Che invaded 
country is preparing against jum die means of his destruction. 
They require also few men to defend them $ and inexperienced 
tfpops, with a few veterans, who would not be qualified for the 
fatigues of the field, would be fit for this ^tpose. If fortified 
ipbsuions, however,*are sufficient to compensate the dixadvantagea 
pf irregular troops, it W hardly necessary to point out the local- 

f ulable superiority which they must kive lo a regular army. We 
ayfi already endeavoured to show, that the true policy of in iof 



is MSgilt great l^ttleey 

ainQisfr]lieir€iiiHdi«i% th^r 

Wa «iay be a«sured| at ieaat^ tbitt i Fre|i<% ip ^hift^puRtrjp^ 
follow exa<^f this nu^ of x^„bo^h.«J^ed tp, 

tbe disposltioti; aodgefl^PS of4beuf ,aol(Uerg;^and 4 w;pul^ in 
situadooi be gbs^tel^r. necessary. |n these a^pun^aoc^ it 
would flat, be: m our power to atroid •figbdng wkboot gii^g up<^ 
a great.egt^t of country^ whtcb»\|f a hostile a?:Qiy were lani^ueag 
the capital? would be attended with lam^table consequences* By 
means? however* pf ^nuiaesous intrenched positions? coiiven^tlf 
disposed? the enemy might be forced to attack, us in oiut of themj, 
and thus? fighting under a disadrantagoi they, would neither hay^ 

nor could it be so easy or.sp decisive,, 
a irood leirular ai^V. and Wht disable fhem^m proceediiljrif 


as 1 nave observed, are the tn»e tneywonia ,graauaiiy 

fimsive war, * , ^so be places of security. 

As a further proof of the inefficiency ^ is impossible?, tp*. 
Birqh refers to the condu^ of the Swifs militi'jj^ he the base, ^ 
Iriffi ficd from the French illfferentr corps ^ 

obr army niight act, either aet«des that it would hi/nience or tlieir 
becessidEes s and they would afford a defcrir.. ''f ^ett’i^atfoc 
Such as might be fmrced fo retire. They wo^i..^ < c >.be rallying 
points for me, military force of the country, and a ; eai||ai^us for 
the armed population, where they might be trained and ^l^pfin.- 
ed and incorporated into the regular army, and from whepcefhey 
might rapidlyJssue . to annoy the enemy's communicadous od the 
jianks and rear of his army* Without some strong defensive ^po¬ 
sitions? in short? we hazard the safeQr of the country? on tj^ 
event of a battky—which is determine byfbe discfpUne of 
droops engaged?, and by the genius, and eispei^nce of tjteir com*' 
manders} acquirements whi^ it js npt ai:^ays in the po^^ vojF 
armies to possess in an equal degme widi their enemi^ Forit^^ 
cations and intrenchments, however?, provide a remedy agains^ 
defeat .;—.-they protract .the contest? and .^iu'e a repetition of 
fionfiict in a series >of ami<ms* .in whkh'the. . dimipfi^ 

^roops? and the ait and talents idf offices m^y 
lend impmVed?—^diuyhk^aufmemy may ey^,.c]ibatt^ lum.^f 
hi a'Succession of dear-bought y ictoties.^, , . c ; \ . u. 

The great importance of lurtification^ aqd j^tre^hed pp4- 

tions? is proved by the .histnryjCl. mdi^^ op^erations ip iul a^a. 


,^at Frederic vms .enabled to .save his kingdom |roiUf.rUtn during 
«tlie Seveitoyews ^ai^j.and it ^s owing, to .thudec^ 
jgular surmy? :ai«l.f«tth©b:idbttt» of thefortrew^^th^ima^^ 

D d 4* ' • and 


^n4 uufavpuraWe ^p^itipn, 

^ijrlng the; 14*^ war* ?« AjWiWicw ^ .<PX|e»it;pl 

^OMCtryi Ma the i^bundapce f»t~ 

hi^^, was|e?;})P?t security.. These|) 0 «itic«is‘werp s^ 
Sfrei^^thene^ % arti^cial worjca. it was a,usual,Wi^ pt 
jpgtou, that he never spared the s^de au4 the. mat^k., Mj 
these menus, the position irf the Ameriotn army vaas so Becured, 
that we* durst npthaaard an attack 4 rad in the case Bunher^s 
Hijl, which ai!^ did, tlun]^ ptpper to attack,, at what a*drfia4jful 
vxpejise of men was success purchased ? TJie, importance of the 
Trench fortified frontier during the last war, has Been ahreadjf 
noticed} aud the value which the French set upon frartreiases, w 
apparent from their anxiety to destroy diem in countries of which 
they obtain only a temporary possession, and to r^air them where 
they gain a perws^nent footing. Not to mention too m?my ex¬ 
amples, the single fortress, of Mantua stopped the victorious car 
' reer pf Bonaparte for seven months, ^nd gave time to Austria to 
ussemhie three armies successively for the relief of Italy,^which 
were thrown away by the misconduct of her commanders. 

If for|;ifications and strong positions, however, have been found 
.to have assisted so materially in the defence of oriiey countries, 
they are peculiarly necessary in Britain, which is of limited ex¬ 
tent, ano hot naturally strong, and where a defeated .corpS| in 
case of extreniim would have no place, of refuge, but must ei¬ 
ther hy downm arms, of be driven into the sea. The long nech 
Of land which %e country forms, might also enable an enterpriz- 
ing enemy, bjl^landing detached corps, on one or both 0 * his 
flanks, not onl^to interrupt pur communications, and to prevent 
us from’colleictihg our strength into one mass,, for the purpose of 
striking a 4.cpi?iye blpw, but thejr migitt even hang on the rear ^ 
piir chirf lino nf (^ration. This, ft appears, was the plan acw 
tually submitted fo the Bfirectory bi”,Carnot. He proposed to 
land two t^rps, ope in Sussex, ana pne in Yorkshire. The^ 
would have b^jen able, whete^ tbf|r appeared, to disarm theim' 
b^i^adtsj who would thjip been rendered useless^or, if they 
folded , retr^rin^ would only have augmented 
Its Pur e^^oayours to refute the notio% 

that fbe of an Ifregfdsir .fpree firing from b^Sld waBy 

or hedges, any cOjOSideratile de&we to .^ho cour^, 

|t in bmp of warfare, %'^bseryes, that the Frpoch hgbt 
ttbpp^ ar^p!i«Warly celcbraterf;:^^ he is of pninipn, |hat j# 
^eTcpuiitrf were.an open plain,; wit|pift cither hedge oy dhdiw k 

^re faxoprj|h%,^.||i|»*a9 we would |h^ haye 

_ „- ., .1 ^'on> of and, pavafry, m which 

>'*5“^' .ai>4 »Miwf 

could ^tett him, 

■ ■ * ' The 



, tS08. liOfd Selkirk on Natioru^Jjlefiiui, 4^. 

. v’I’Im jspaiaiiiderol Cajitain Birdi’s work is occupied with dis- 
cUs^ne af 'to the most cUmhle mode of Constructing these dcleii- 
shre .workSf and Iheir^distmution throughout countrf. His 

vguments and suggestions on these points appear to Os to he ex* 
STemel||[ valuable; ^d we earnestly recommend them to the con¬ 
sideration of professional readers; but it would evidently be im* 
pr^er, in a work of this nature, to enter into such details. 

The pid)lication of Lord Selkirk, though it colncideT^, in its ge* 
neral views, with the preceding work, is rhoTe limits in its 
ject. The intention of the noble author seetris to' be, to suggest a 
^rac^able scheme for procuring to the regular army, in case of 
invasion, ah the assistance which the population of trwS country is 
capable of affording. His plan is, gradually to train to arms all 
able-bodied young men, beginning with those who are between 18 
and 19, and calling out the male population as they arrive at that 
age. They are to serve three months for the first year, aiid three* 
weeks annually for six years thereafter. The number of men 
which will be procured by this levy, after making a deduction fio^ 
those who are excluded by infirmity or other causes, Lord SetloTk 
estimates, -^parently with as much accuracy as the case will ad¬ 
mit of, at 4^,000, 60,000 of whom he supposes may be between 
the age of IS and 19. In explaining fhe arrangements for drilt- 
inp this force, he confines himself, for the sake of greater sim¬ 
plicity, to a particular district, namely, the county of Kent, as 
an example. According to the pre^ortion above stated, the young 
men between 16 and 19, in tins county, would amount to 1662. 
These it is proposed to divide into ten divisions of 166 men each. 
For the first four weeks, <mly one division is to he assembled, 
that the attention of the officer^ may be exclusively directed to 
them. After the first four weeks a second division may join 
ihem, and in four weeks more a third ; and each dmsion being 
on duty twelve weeks, ^e first division will be retiring as 
fourth division joins the battalion ; and, at the end of every four 
weeks, another division will be dismissed, and wUi be replaced 
br a similar number of m^n entering upon their period Of 
According to fibis plan, three dirisions of 166 men each, orm 
all about 500, will be constantly assembled. It is proposadL. ^ 
give to this corps the name of the Training fiattahoiis and, in 
such a county as Kent, to attach to it an estaldUhment of tw6 
^ field-c^ficera, captain V right lieutenants,, and thirty-two sef- 

"geants* 'When the first dlvtsion is assembled, men bring dir 
vided into e^bt companies of 20 men each, there will'Jbe fwp 
commiasionM and four nenvemnmisrioned olficets each ccUima^ 
riy* who will very easily,^ the course of Weeks,’ hni^ 
such a state ^ proficleBcy as wifi al^ow theni, tde, de- 
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vote the chief part of their attention, the aext 'four treehe« to 
the second division. When the third dividon 'join^ the compa* 
ntes ivdl contain 60 men eadi; but it is 'probabte that, by thk 
time^ the most intelligent among the 4r8t divisioii will be perfect¬ 
ly qualified to' instruct the nav recruits. Ate the ten divisions 
nave gone through their allotted pexiodt of service, there wiU 
remain, four weeks of the year .to run. This period may be ve>r^ 
ly advantageously iSlled up by a general assembl^e of the locat 
militia of me county^ the whole to remain encamped for aboiu^^ 
three weeks, pracdshig such military manceuvres and exercises 
as have the nearest resemblance to real warfare. When the plan 
is fully completed, and the whole of the population between the 
age of 18 and 25 has been successively traii^ to arms, the ge^ 
neral assemblage of. the local militia in the county of Kent wili 
form a body ox 11,200 men. This body may be conveniently di¬ 
vided into sixteen battalions of 700 men each, to be assigned to 
•different local subdivisions of the county, according to the popu* 
iation of each district. Into these battalions, all those are plac¬ 
ed ^ho have passed through the service of the training battalion, 
and who are supposed, on that account, fit for duty. The chief 
command of the battalion. Lord Selkirk proposes to give to aperc 
son of influence and property in the county, to be assisted by an 
officer froin the regular service, as his second in command those* 

who have a<fte4|as captains and lieutenants in the training batta¬ 
lion, being to in the general assemblage as majors of the local 
hattalion, by vf|dch term those are distinguished who have passed 
through the tra^ng of die lirst year. The inferior officers of 
the locql battalions are to be selected from tliose who are of a 
•condition superior to the common mass $ and those of this clasa 
of the population who cannot be employed as officers, may be 
•enrolled in a separate corps, under the lume of cadets. 

This local militia Lord Selkirk defigns for aflive fervice again{( 
the enemy, in the event of inyaflon. His plan is not to incorpo- 
Tatc ffiem with the army, but to make them a^ in feparate ai|d in^ 
•dependent battalions. He is very far, however, from denying tij^ 
fflreemineiK^ of the rqgular army, ox from fuppofing that me local 
miittia can ever be made, by any training, to rival them in military 
<]mdilies. His ftatementson (his part of his fubje^, are remackn 
candour andTaimerfs. £ven the arguments which Ceem tq 
Jte^ake raofl; againit his own views, are ftated in their full force. 
jThere is no attempt either to take fr«n ^fheir weight, or to keep 
them in the back ground | and fo anxious does he Teem to Inin^ 
^is fyllem fairly to \the proof, that in the event of invaflon, 
$10 lays feeforq his readers his plan of-military operations, au4 
pariicttlarly jarhat Xbrt jferyice frdsn .h^ irti 

r ■ / r^nlaf 
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Tegtdat^bfcO. ' Heftrppofes loCyOoo latKled in the countiy; 
wnofe hrft ob|e 6 :i he imagines) would be to gain po 0 eilion of rhe 
capita]) with att the great arfetiiils in its vicinity. The regular 
force which couM be afiembled, vvouid not be fiifliciently numor- 
ousto give battte to fuch an army. It mud retire) thetiewre; and 
in its retreat, it will be joined by reinforcements of the local mU 
titia, which will be aiemlding from all quarters. Lord Selkirk 
cplculates that, in tbeoourfe m ditee days, 60,000 men will have 
joined; in two days more, this, nwkiber may be further increased 
to 85,000 } and in the four fublequent days, the militia may be 
adembled to the amount of not lefs than 160 , 000 , and for (ome 
time longer every fucceffive day will bring in a reinforcement of 
about 15,000 men. Of thefe, it may be necefiary to throw '.15 or 
20,000 into garrifons; and after reinforcing, with the remainder) 
the main body of the army, we may form^ with what (ItU remains, 
fubfidiary armies to a£f on the flank and rear of the enemy, to 
harafs his detachments, to prevent his colle£ting proviflons, and 
to intercept the communication with his magazines. 

‘ Every step, * (Lord Selkirk diserves,) * by which he advances, 
must increase these difficulties; and, before he has been a fortnight 
on English grtmnd, he will find himself surrounded by numbers at 
least double of his own ; he will be hemmed in by armies of respec¬ 
table force, and unable to collect provisions, except from the spot 
which he immediately occupies. If, in these circumstances, he ad¬ 
vance against the main body of our army, and our commanders 
persist in eluding a g^eral action by retreating before him, to what 
purpose is it, that he gains a few miles of exhausted country on one 
side, while our forces still close in upon him on the other, and pre¬ 
vent his spreading himself over a sufficient extent of ground to af¬ 
ford subsistence ? In the course of these operations, a large potalon 
fertile territory must be laid waste; but it does not seem to ad- 
apit of a doubt, that sooper or later the enemy may be reduced by 
absolute famine. * 


The only circumftance which makes Lord Selkirk hefitate as to 
the efficacy of this plan, is, the vicinity of London to the probable 
point of lauding but in cafe l^ndon cannot be defended without 
rifking the xuin the army, he propofes that it fliouid be aban¬ 
doned } and on this account he cenfures, and we think juftly, the 
extreme improvidoice of allowii!^ the whede of our-military ftmres 
lo be depofiited in a fituation fo liable to attack. 

With tefped to the mere details of this plan, it is not our,in.. 

' lention to fay mqeh. Although we have given a pretty exa£l; ac- 
OOufit of the procefs by which the force is to affiunbled and dtf- 
cipUned, we are far ftom eonfidering thefe matters as of very 
great moment. Were * wp once convinced, that, after paffing 
jnirot^h the training which jt is pro|>o^d to give' Jiem, the local 
• ' " militja 
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would he fit for the fervice for which they are defignet^, 
the dctailjS of their drilling would he very eafily arranged ; and if 
they fhould at firfl prove (fefe<Qive, (as it is very likely they would),, 
they might, by the help of a little experience, be foon rendered 
niore perfed. But it is on this capital point, of ^heir capacity for the 
duty afligned them, that we are not quite fo fanguine as Uie author* 
He admits, indeed, in the moll unqualified rnanner,.,that we can¬ 
not expefk to render the local militia equal to troops ipured to real 
fervice i that the moll; important lellbn which afoldier can learn, is- 
one. which nothing but the prefence of an enemy can teach ; and 
that'it is impolfible to rely on the fteadinefs of new levies in ilieir 
firfl: encounter with the enemy. He feems alfo to have a very cor— 
rei^ conception of the fort of enemy we would have to contend with, 
and the nature of the warfare which he would purfue. * We have 
fecn, * (he obferves,) ‘ the French generals throw tbemfelvcs into 
perils the mod extreme, for the purpofe of rendering their fuccef- 
ibs fpicndid and dectfive. If, on the Continent, they have purfued 
this fyliem frorn choice, in England they muft follow it from ncceffi- 
ty. Succefs, rapid andxlecifive fuccefs, * (he adds), * is neceflary to 
their very exiftence. * He tnfifis, on the other hand, that new le-r 
vies have occasionally been known to.diiVinguifh. themfelves in their 
furd aflion,—that the difadvantage of never haying feen an enemy, 
1 $ not peculiar to the levy which he propofes, but mud attend 
every other fpe^es of troops confined to home fervice. * Troops 
of this defer ipJiDn, * (he obferves), * if thoroughly pra£rifed in 
their manoeuvri^—if accudomed to prompt and implicit obedience, 
to their oificerlj^—if commanded by officers in whom they have 
confidence, and who have confidence in themfelves, will certain¬ 
ly be more likely to with deadinefs againd the enemy, tlian if 
they had been imperfefriy indru^ted, and had to encounter the 
embarradment of a fituatibn for which they are ill prepared, in. 
addition to the agitation which the prefence of danger may excite.' 
He remarks the defefl of the volunteer fydem, namely, the want 
of proper authority in the officers ^ and obferves, that in the orga¬ 
nization of the local militia, this enor Is avoided. Tl^o authority 
of the officers is complete} and the recruits will be withdrawa 
from every other avocation,—from every thing which can interrupt 
the acquifitions of military halnts, and placed, for the uninterrupt¬ 
ed (pace of three months, under the dri£ted difeipUnC;* Several 
Pippers of experience, we are informed, are of opinion that this 
q|^j|ttld be a fufficient time for the acquifition of rnilitary habks 
in confirmation of their opinion, they refer to the prafiice 
French armies, in which the -conferipts are thought.fit for fer- 
vicc in a dill ftiortcr time. 

The whole amount of Lord Selkirk*s argument in. favour of .tliq 
jipcal ipiiitiai feemo Jo bc,i that although they, never can acquire 

‘ that 
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Aat cncrw* of mind which enables fcddiers to (land firm in the 
Ihock and carnage of a battle, they will attain to proficiency in 
manoeuvring and In ufing their arms. But this, without the ocher 
more eflential attainments of a foldier’s charadfer, w6uld be of 
little ^Ce in the day of battle. Even though they were Co attahi 
to the utmoft pofiible dexterity in the ufe of itheir arms,—although 
they ^cre to go through all tfitir evolutions with fuch ptrfc£l rt- 
gulailty, as to charm admiring multitudes, and to extort the una¬ 
nimous applaufe of all infpe^ing officers,—ilill, without Iteadinefs 
in the field, that cardinal virtue of a military force, it Would pro¬ 
fit them nothing. It is faid, indeed, that the fifft eflay of new 
levies is often a glorious experiment. Hardly ever, we believej 
where such levies are brought to sustain the attack of any thing 
like an equal number of veterans. When a man, indeed, has 
chosen the profession of a sokiier for the peculiar business of his 
life;—^^when Ite is under the contioul of officers whose views are 
the same, and whose character and estimation in society depend 
in a great measure On their professional deportmentwhen he 
has constantly before Ins eyes the whole scheme of military sub¬ 
ordination impressing tl;e necessity of obedience upon his mind 
by practical lessons;—^when he is, besides* associating only with 
men of similar habits with himself, and particularly where there 
is a remnant of veteran oHicers and soldiers to kindle throughout 
the whole body the same spirit with which they are fir»i, and to 
cheer and animate the young soldier in the day of battle j—the 
trial of such troops can hardly be called an experiment. We may 
predict, with confidence, that they wdll not retreat without orders % 
and that they will prefer a glorious death to a shameful flight: 

. In the case of several of our tegiments which have distinguish¬ 
ed themselves in their first essay, there were also other circum¬ 
stances to be attended to. They hatl generally been placed, fpr 
some time before, in foreign stations ; they had been tossed about 
in transports, where they had heard or seen nothing but about 
£he business of warj ahd they had for, a length of time tibe 
View of an enemy before their eyes, not' as a remote possibility, 
but as an immediate cert.lniy. Thus separated from every 
pacific, the mind is naturallv braced fur enterprise and peril; its 
Constitution is seasoned, a j it were, by this preliminary training 

. for 


* We are afraid we cannot yet quote the successes of the Suamsh 
patriots, as instances of die superiority of enthusiasm over discipline* 
With all their enfhusia#n, they appear to have been panic-struck at 
Cordova; and, wherever they have gained any advantage, they seem 
to have been greatly superior in numbers. A detacnipent of less 
than 10,000 men hak maintauiM itself ibr a month in a district said 
to contain 160,000 armed patriots. 
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far the new eletnent in whicli it la hereafter to liirei and, whe^ 
^e occasion' arrives for dispihtpng its newly-acquir^ ft 

Shows itseif superior to those evUs under which it would hare 
formerly sunk. 

''The constitution and circumstances of the local niiHtia» ate fti 
all points die reverse of those we have described. Nei^er ^ 
officers nor die men have chosen the military profession as dw 
business of thehr Hves. Their military duties are to them Yaiftej' 
an intertuption from more serious avocations. In these cireuanu 
stances, it is in vain to talk of the authority of the odbers. 
Whatever authority diey may have in theory, in practice they 
will have very little. They have no interest in enforcing strict 
discipline among their men ; and there are many obvious reasons 
vidiy they will not be inclined to any rigorous exercise of their 
power. Being chosen from those wno are subject to the con¬ 
scription for the local militia, their places of testdence will na- 
tur;idly be the same with those of their men y they will probably 
be connected with them by civil ties, of far more importance 
to both parties than their connei^ion as soldiers; and they will 
never dream, therefore, of incurring their ill-will by any severe 
exaction of their military duties. The men will never feel whaf 
military obedience is; and, ^here be aity attempt to mak-e them 
feel it, it will only fret and migust them with the service, and 
make them loc^ forward with the fhoTe impatience to the end of 
the. three moii^, when a period will be put to dieir thraldom. 

It is Impossiite, we are afraid, to make men think seriously 
about any business but that which is to be the business of their 
lives. To attempt to excite a' vigorous application of the mind 
to'an employment which is to be laid afide in three months, ap¬ 
pears to us to be a moft hopelefs projed;. Lord Selkirk indeed 
fuggefts, that the military exercifes of the local militia might become 
a Tcene of animated recreation. It might be fo. But when men 
follow after fuch purfuits merely for reemadon, we cannot expe^ 
that diey will do much good. The novelty' of the diing might nO 
doubt excite a temporary animation % but When that wme off, the 
local militia would fea the e^^s of that languor and liftlefihefs 
under which the vohinteer fyfteib has been feen to moulder away. 

With refpedk to what Is laid of'the French conferipts, it wo^ld 
no doubt prove a great deal, if the new-rai&d cOnferipts were ar¬ 
ranged io battations by themfdves, and fent 'to‘fight ihe enemy 
undm' inexperienced officers. But that is not'ihe cafe. The 
French know, that in three weeks, the time fatd m 'be allotted for 
drilling their conferipts, none of the impc'xtaut duties of a foldier 
can be learned. They content themfelves, therefore, with teach¬ 
ing them toufe their arms, and to go through a feW manoeuvre's, 
in order to qualify them for taking their place in the ranks of the 

regular 
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Ifg^ar thronghoujt; Mrhkai. ,|Ulj|ericd» ai^d where 

llhey are ke^ fleady in this day of hurtle by the ^rapte of thcie 
comrades and oj£cera. If r^e, local militia yi^eif^ , tvtr to be ex- 
pofcd to the danger of real fenrice, they would have eyety dtfad- 
vantage^tolhm^lc ^id). They wou.ldhave little time to fmtify 
their minds by anyvprevious preparation* ..They would ,b|5. toria 
ft^deoly from tfaf omi^ of domeftic purfuics, and lied on by o di- 
oers ignoramt of every thing but the duty of the parade., vSthen 
forced to race the enemy under fuch circumftancest haw can,w<^ 
rationally look for any other refuk, than that which has alvrays 
taken place in limilar circumftances, namely^ die .ut^er rout and^ 
difperiion of a force badly difciplined and badly commanded ? 

We lhall now proceed to examine the fcheme of military oper¬ 
ations which Lord Selkirk propofes to carry intp e£e£l; againft 
the enemy and we mult candidly confefSf, that we fpfpei^ he 
overrates the effe£l of his ta£lics as much as he. doe$ the difeipiine 
of his troops. His campaign does not fight very well even upon 
paper,} and we hardly think would anfwer the expefl:ation$ of its 
author any where elfe. No obftacle is ever fuppofed to occur to^ 
djfcompofe the fymmetry of its arrangements. Although the oper-’ 
ations of a regular army are generally kept back by unforefeen^ 
obftacleS) yet, in this momentous campaign, neither awkward-, 
xiefs nor mifmanagement are heard of. All the reinforcements,, 
arrive in regular fucceilion, «xa£lly at the time fpeclhed* an.d, 
jufl: when they are needed ; and, what is not the lead extraordi-' 
nary, 100,000 veterans are fuppofed to have done little In the 
rhean time but, wait for their arrival. Without dwelling on 
the tumult and diimay which the invafion would fpread through 
the country, and on toe many, ctrcumdances which would arife 
ffom this caufe to delay the march of the local militia, we may' 
<|i)ferve, that the fcheme of operations which Lord Selkirk pro- ^ 
pofes to purfue, is precifely that which the rapid and daring 
charad.er of the French tadics is bed calculated to difconcerc. 
I.t. is not often that a body of 100,000 men can be furrounded 
0^ all Ildus by ^mies ot equal .ftrength \ an^, if. their com¬ 
mander is very rapid and adventurous in his operations, he, may 
^nerally equal, if not outnumber his enemies at a jparticular 
point, and may thus either defeat or dedroy one of their armies. 

According to Lord Selkirk’s plan, too French would be sur¬ 
rounded by troops of a very inferior cJiaractcr *, and there is 
little doubt toat> if they could bring any thing like fin equal 
fpree to bear on any one point, they would, carry every thing 
b^bie them I toey would rout and disperse toe lopsd militia 
by. whom they would be opposed, and thus very soon open to 
themselves.a wider field for their operations. During the late 
Continental wars, they have extricated themselves from situations, 

infinitelv 
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iiiiiaitely xnoite pe^lesdng tbati any ihin^ d^ey could meet' Mftth' 
in Britain, lii the 1796^ w^hen Moreau made liis f^one 
retreat through the Ft.’rest^ he completely nuriouiided 

bry veteran troops. He had to retire through a difficult country, 
of rhountaiAous passes, which' were all guarded by a numer- 
ohs'peasantry, w4fH armed, and irritated against the French. In 
these Oircunistances, farfrom thinking of surrendwing, he concen¬ 
trated his forces; and by the secrecy, boldness, and rapidity of hi$ 
raovemerits, contrived to defeat several of the corps by which 
he was surrounded, and thus to secure his retreat across the 
Rhine. In the very same campaign also, when the two armies of 
Moreau and Jourdan were penetrating into Germany, and were' 
preparing to fail upon the Archduke Charles with their united 
strength, be contrived, by the rapidity and decision of his mbve- 
'i^nts, to Lill upon Jourdan alone, to rout and dissipate his whole ’ 
,oTce, and finally to compel him to recross die Rhine with a' 
dispirited’ and ruined army. It was by the same means that Bo- ‘ 
napatte beat the more numerous Austrian armies which were 
sent against'him in Italy. If, however, this manmuvre is often- 
practised with success against veteran troops, with what incalcul¬ 
able efiect would it "be resorted to against new levies ! 

But although we' do not wholly approve of the local militb, 
and still less pf the use to which tiiey are to be put, we are by no 
means' dispose^ to contend, that an establishment which would 
contain ild%er of the population would be of no service. In¬ 
stead of emplt^jim^ ihts force, however, against the enemy in se¬ 
parate batfalioi^, It would, in our opinion, be a much safer and 
surer plan to provide a regular'army decidedly superior in num¬ 
ber to any body of troops that the enemy could land, and to re¬ 
serve the armed population as a never-failing fund to recruit ita 
losses, and to keep it constantly up to its Original strength. In this' 
way, unless we sustained a very ruinous d^eat, which, with a 
very superior regulararmy, and with-cdnimon good management, 
is scarcely possible, we w’ould be aftimately certain of lediicing 
the enemy, who could probably receive no Teipfdrcemetats'. It is’ 
vain, however, to think of accomplishing this deaiifabJe object with¬ 
out many hard fought and bloody battles. It is of great conse¬ 
quence, therefore, not to bring into the field anything but a regtdaf 
force fit for fighting, and in the highest possible state of discipline. 
It is precisely by pursuing a system of tliis kind that the French 
have been enabled to conquer Europe. FOrCed, For % while, to 
struggle for their eiistencc,. ritey submitted pariiefktfy'to 
rigorous ccmscription as no ptedple would bfi^ excipt 
poses of self-defence’; and after they had 
thehowxi security, theyavailed themseivesof theh gfeat1l«^urces 
for war in order to encroach upon riiehr neighbo^r^.' IfVas by 

means 
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means of thek raguhv amf> sopjicr^ hf (he itiexhaii^hle fmA 
of aa hnnwnae population to supply its ki^s>.thM: France 
fen^k4 hei^elf agamst a host of foes. It is hy ^ same medsm 
that she has het^ to Cirry into eiFe^ vast Stheme* 

of offenske warfare} and even to outnumhef her esiemtes (si^ 
appears to have beesi the case in the late contest whh Jtassta) 
even upon their own frontiers; Here} then, is a plain precOdestti 
for us to copy. It is not, indeed, haikkd doVm to us by an* 
cestors, but it is held out for our benentby our enemies. ileaoe»> 
forth, therefore, if we are disposed to profit by experience, fibe^ 
object of our military policy will be to form, in the first place, h 
regular army; and for the purpose of assisting and recruiting ity 
we may enrol the names of all young men between IB and S5» 
and give them such drilling as will qualify them to take thehr 
station in its ranks. One great advantage of this plan would he. 
that it would be attended with little or no expense; and it would 
not disturb the ordinary occupations of society. Ihere would be 
no need for the expense and parade of uniforms j nor would it be 
necessary to spend mucli time in drilling. The French reckon 
three weeks sufficient to make a recruit fit for service, and, in mi¬ 
litary matters, it is not for us to dispute their authority. We 
perfectly agree with Lord Selkirk, diat there ought to be no ex¬ 
emptions for the rich. To let them off for the payment of a fine 
is merely a device for throwing the burden of defending the 
country on the poor, Which is eafily feen through} and whi^ 
never fails to ekcite general and welMounded difeontent. 

Lord Selkirk proceeds to compare the efiabliihment of the local 
militia with the volunteer fyftem, and with the plan for a general 
array of the whole male popuiation of mature age \ and he gives 
the preference, in our opinion on very juft grounds, to his own 
meafure. H&concludes his obfervations, on this part of the fub^ 
je£t, with recommending a more general enrolment of the popula¬ 
tion, for the purpofe of cutting up roads, breaking down bribes, 
and other fervices not ftridlly military. 

meafures, however, of which we have been confidering the 
propriety, apply only to Britain* The defence of Ireland, ftkere- 
fore, remains yet to be provided for. It would not be fafe, ac«; 
cording to our author, to eftabliih a local militia in that coun^ 
try, on account of a certain * lawlefs and difafte^d ipitit* whic^’ 
is (aid to ptevaU among a great proportion of the people. 
propoiei, therefore, to fubititute a general militia,^ to ferve for ^ 
threp y^s in niiy part of the united kingdom, and to be perma** 
nenl% vVnbodkd duik^ that thne,~^he somber |o be between 
30,or 40}tMio men, to be ra^ed by ballot 1 frost which an 
empfion for years may be purcltafed by ibo prevkmefeiy- 
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of a ilue of tol } but uo exemptions aft^t the ballot is be- 
,gun. and no fervice by fobflitutkai. 

If it be true that difaffe£lion exifts very generally in Jtelandt 
,^e are much afraid that this fevere meafure would tend to con- 
,.jhrin)) and to extend it. ft ,is evident that it would operate (like 
itlie ballot in this country) as a tax on all thofe who could by 
any means fcrape together ten pounds; and whatever fcrvice 
was, obtained^ would be extorted from the poverty of thofe who 
cottld not pay the. necelTary fum. Lord Selkirk endeavours in- 
;decd to mitigate the oppreflion of the meafure as much as poiBblc; 
but its defers are. radical, and cannot be dilTembled^ The dif- 
,content that has been excited in this country, by the vexation of 
.ballots, is greater than can be well imagined. The iniquity of 
making the poor p'ly for defending the country, while the rich 
are allowed to efcape free, is fo grofs that nothing can -cover or 
dirguife it. 

Why, however, it may be alked, is Ireland difafFedled }. Is dif- 
.ade6:ion an ultimate fadJ, of which no further account can be 
.given ? On the contrary, we hold it as an eternal' truth, that 
.where a government is adminidered in juilice and in mercy, dif- 
affeflion can never either fettle permanently, or fpiead very ge¬ 
nerally among its fubje^s; and if it be true that dtfeontent is 
very prevalent in Ireland, it muft be in a great meafure owing to 
the fault of ^ rulers. We could have wilhed that a perfon of 
Lord Selkirll^ rank and eminent talents had fpoken out more 
plainly upon-^is fubjed. But, while he feems to allow all the 
faults of the Irifli government, there is a management and referve 
in his language which we fcarcely know how to account for. 
T’he fum and fubftaiice of what he fays feems to be,—that there 
has exifted in Ireland a refradlory fpirit, not to be repreffed but,by 
.the ftrong hand of power;—that government had,no military 
force adequate to this purpofethat they were, confequently, 
forced to depend on the inhabitants molt immediately interefted 
in the prefervation of good order;—that thofe men were too much 
mfluepcod' bydrritating circumltances, to preferve, on all occa- 
iions, their coolnefs and moderation;—and that government could 
jiqt interfere to curb their, violence. With refpedt to reprclling 
a lefra^iory fpirit by rhe ftrong hand of power, we will confela 
we,, are not over fond of; this kind of policy. We would rather 

fer inquiring into its caufe; and we might then perhaps find, 
" shat what was termed a refradtory fpirit,. was. nothing more than 

natutal impatience of oppreifion, which woiild ceale with the 
"jgrievnnce which .produced it. But as tp Governoient being obl^- 
.ad to aqthority by the aid of q party, and to deliver 

om yey^eapee of this irritated fadtion usrypattof thofe 

whom 
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ijrhom it was kHitiil td pri^^l,-*HWe ilire cplrlfider fitch 

policy to be a,s weah as it is i 3 <fi 6 as,‘a#d.-. help 

■otir mrprrfe, that a perfon> ft> gifted and iJifp^l^Ldi^ Selhitk; 
^ouM have heiltated abo«t gHing it its true apjpeltatid^. Oft 
whom did Lord FkzwiHiam re!y for fuppoit k hts Ihort but 'j^b* 
rious adminiftratiofty but oft the Irifh people it lir^f On tabok 
<!id Lotd'Comwallis rety, when he ttobly branded with dlf|ffat& 
that party on whom, Lord Selkirk informs ttl* the govei^fti§rtt 
depended for its fupporr ? ^nd.on whote did the Du^e Bed- 
fo^ rely, when he refufed to Hfien to the violent counfels of thlc 
fame party, and td outlaw feveral counties which were fald td be 
in a flatc df diffurbance ? Let the government be uprightly ad- 
miniftered, and the mofl: powerful of all parties, the party of the 
people, will r;»lly round it for its fuppoit. 

Lord Selkirk concludes his work with a few obfervations on our , 
prefent militia eftabliflimeirt,—the difadyantages of which he poiTn& 
out with great force and perfpicuity* The notion of their being the 
conftitutional force of the country, he very faccefsfully exnofes. 
When this kind of cant, however, once gets poffellion of the public 
ear, there is no difladging of it. We have only further to remark, 
that.Lord Selkirk’s ftyle appears to us to be diftinguiftied by an 
unaffe^ed elegance and. fimplicity, which renders the perufai pE 
his 'Work both eafy and pleafant. 


Art. XI. A Letter from Mr Whitbread to Lord Hollandy on the 
present Situation of Spain. Third Edition. London. Ridge¬ 
way, 1808 . 

E are induced to notice this little pamphlet, more from the 
high chara£fer of the perfons named in the title of ir, 
than from any great value which we are difpofed to fet upon ei¬ 
ther the opinions contained in it, or the manner of delivering 
tl^em. In fa£l:, the letter confifts pretty much of the bare dia'lu/n 
of the rcfpedliable and enlightened author. As a it-arement of his 
fimple and unfupported opinion, it no doubt deferves the greateft 
attention from the countryj and the difr<;rcnt parlies which divide 
the ftate, are very fare to bellow upon it as much notice as it de¬ 
ferves, each for its peculiar purpofe. But our way happens not 
to lye through fuch paths; and the bare ‘ cogitavit ’ of a man, how¬ 
ever high ill political efiimation, can fcarcely aiFe£l us, except in fo 
far as accompanied by a fair llatement of grounds and 

fcafoniftgs. Tile fubjedl of the * letter*' is neverthelefs of fuch 
general importance, and the public are, m our bumble ippfehen- 
iTon, ruj'niing fo far out of the right cotarfe llu their views ‘of it, 
’ ‘ E e a char 
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Hirt afiil (nuielres of thi« ofmortumity fo fai|r a fear wdrde tt];^ 
’we fear, one to uie suinMrle& ini^ancefi in whim 
we Here attainted vaioly to preach reafon in a conflh^ Of pafllona, 
nod haee nEMUt with the focccfa which attends ^ofe unpleafant 
CfHinfidkna, who wotsM fsun prereot the pains of difappointment, 
W recominending a temperate indulgence in the pleaiiires of hope. 
We (hall he difpofed to alter our courfe of practice, as (bon as 
we find that we have been zniilaken; hitherto the event has too 
fatally fuftified thofe nngrateful profpefi^s which we have fb efteti 
deemed it our dutv to unfold. 

It is neceflary, however, here to premife, that we by no means 
intend to enter at large into the fubje£i of Spanifh affairs. Our 
objefi is to touch upon them only in their connexion with the doc*« 
trines fo often delivered in this Journal upon continental politics-^ 

>flrtnes, in a recurrence to which, we are intimately perfuaded, 
ae falvation of England is to be found. Even if we had the in- 
formation required for a full difeufiion of the queftions, * whether 
or not the Spanbrds are likely to fucceed ? * and * how are they 
to feek fuccefs ? *>^veQ if the perfons bed qualified to treat of 
thefe matters had promulgated their fentiments upon them—if 
Lord Holland had written a long letter to Mr Whitbread, infiead 
of receiving a very (hort note upon the fub]e£l from his * homur* 
alle friendi *—^ffiU we ihould deem it inconfiftent with our proper 
province to enjir into thofe queftlons of prefent and pafCng poli¬ 
tics, and to deaver arguments upon the probabilities of events fo 
very near at hhdi, that in all li^lihood they will happen before 
our fpeculations can reach the public. We purpofe, therefore, 
to keep as much as poifible to the molt general views of thofe 
queftions, and rather to coniider the whole fubjefl in its relation 
to the political condu£fc of England, and the different poTuionS 
which mve been maintained relpefling it by the various reafonets 
who have of late years decided men’s opinions. 

Mr Whitbread begins his letter with defending his conduct iti 
rile House of Commons, when Mr Sheridan brought the situation 
of Spam und^r the consideration df Parliament. At that time it 
was altmther uncertain what part it would be most adviseable 
for the Spanish leaders to take $ and, ignorant as every body, ex¬ 
cept the Government, of necessity was, respecting riic real state 
•f affiurs in the peninsula, Mr Wmtbre^ Very prc^ly thought 
chat Gevemment should left free and unblaased in its ddlElhera- 
ripQS upon this weighty subject. Subsequent otettCa, hb#evvr, Mtr 
Whitbiuad rematka, nave whdUy chang^ the i^peatanctf of riie 
cm* U has been aaceftained, m all cm Spam an txneitan^pled 
ipilllt of resistanoe to the enemy has bunt forth. Ihe Spaaiatda 
ate fuddealy and of themselves committed. What then temrins. 
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h6 asks, but that we should assist tluem with all the means in 
our sower? Having dilated upon this topic with ^at ear* 
nestness, and in a manner quite demonstmtive, bom of his 
participation in the universal good wishes towards the cause of 
Spanish liberty, and qf his enteitainitig almost the same san¬ 
guine expectations its success which the people of Bngland 
are now fondly induiglng,-—Mr ‘Whitbread passes to anoth& to¬ 
pic, which he just touches, but in a tDemper of modetadon and Im¬ 
partiality whi(h c^not be too highly commended,-^ihe choice of 
leaders for such an armament as it may be deem^ expedient tq 
send into Spain. Here, too, he joins in what we trust is use univef- 
sal wish, that no genets ^ould be cliosen for their ranlc in the 
state, or their connexion with the royal family, but that the choice 
should fall on the men whom merit and pa^ services point out. 
We may remark by the way, that die JSritisA public see* 
wholly to have forgotten, upon this question, tbqir usual predilCi 
tton for the taste and feelings of tlie iSoverdgn. Highly as we 
rejoice in the circumstance, we cannot help pointing out its in • 
consistency with former and very recent popular clamours j and 
we may be permitted to marvel, that, where the Spaniards are 
concerned, scarcely a voice should be raised for the paternal feel¬ 
ings and amiable family-prejudices of the Monarch in 1S06, among 
a people which, one little year before, was loqd, and almost san¬ 
guinary, in denouncing those upright and enlightened statesmen 
who dared to thwart the King’s prejudices against four milUons 
of his Irish subjects! 

Mr Whitbread concludes with a few words upon a topic always 
dear to him, and most honourably supported bv hia poa'tr^ul ta¬ 
lents, at a time when the Whigs themselves manifestiy descuted 
theiif ancient tenets, and, betrayed by false hopes of Contineittal 
victcHTies, or debauched by the enjoyment of power, adopted the 
language snd views of their ancient adversaries—we mean the 
subject of peace. He scruples not to alErm, that the present is 
a ht moment for thinking of nei^tiation; and as this part of his 
pamphlet, like the rest m his manly and virtuous conduct upon 
the question of peace, has been made a subject of the most hasp 
and wilful nusrepreseivtacion, we shall quote his own words >the 
rather, because we have the misfortune, for the first time, an4 
in the way we ^terward^ st^, to from him in one 


* At die ecMuaion pf my speech, on the act of Appropriation 
7 declared X sdl! adhered to the opinions I laid dbwn cm the 21^ 
pT February hut, when I moved as ja resolution in the House Coav 
mons, ** X^t there is nothing in the present state of the Wt^ wM$ 
to preclude hjs Majesty Ihfm embracing any' jhdr 
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^ acceding no* nr cnn^encing'a negcdoJ^cia c^esnyi onm 

footing of ^ i>m >teiminatb&of\hos^t^ aa tsmas-cf ey 

a^d nonom*. I ntsdntain that proposiiaon miw; and be- 
j^serifedi it in tije Hoi^ of Coraraonsuon , the;, day ■ I bavt? 
^ndcd .to, it has been falsely and basely .stated .4)a| I advised the 
pn^ce by the abandonment of j&pahiards to their 

fa^ .-God forbi^.! A notion fo detestable never entered my ima-< 
g^ation. Pcfi^ the man tvho could entertain it 1 Perish this coun¬ 
try, rather tlwtn its safety should He pwing fo a compromise so hor-' 
i^iqtihbus! , My feelings, at the time I spoke, ran in a direc^ 
fion tbtkily qp^site to any thing so disgusting and abominable. 

* 1 um riot, howfever, afraid to say,^ that the present is a moment 
iti which I thfiik negotiation might be proposed to the Emperor of 
the French by Great Britain;—witli the certainty of this great ad^ 
’vantage, that if the n^odation ^ould be refused, we should be at 
l-rtrt suib of being fight in the eyes of God arid man ;—an advan¬ 
ce vriiich, in my opinioii, "we have never yet possessed, from the 

.. onraiencement of the contest to the present hour; and the value of 
which is far beyond all calculation. 

* If the emancipation o£ Spain, die endironement of Ferdinand 
VII., the amelioration of ihe government of tliat country, 
through the means of die legitimate organ of their Cortes, or 
■any other of their own jchooslrig, could be ejected without blood¬ 
shed, is tliere a man existing who would not prefer the accom- 
plisJiment of objects by the means of negotiation, ratlier than 
by the s'^ord# If Mr Fox were happily alive, and had power 
conwriensuratewiih his ability, I see a bare possibility that his ge- 
nips might turl|^his crisis to such great account. Notliing , should 
be* done but in ^jimeert with the Spaniards ; and the cora;^ete eva- 
cuatioai of Spain by the French armies, die abstinence from all in¬ 
terference in her internal arrangements, the freedom of die rOyal fa¬ 
mily, might be the conditions of the negotiation. There ts no hu- 
jniUatlori m such u proposal. What a grateful opportunity would at 
the same time fu-esent itself, of making a ■voluntary proffer of resti- 
tutions* which, when demanded, it might perhaps be difficult to ac¬ 
cede to! What a moment to attempt the ^Ivation of Sweden, and 
the rcestablislijnent of the tranquillity of the North! 

* AH this 1 had in contexnplation at the rime 1 said •}; diould not 
fhink it inmroper now to offer anegoriatien for peacie. I should be 
desirous of conveying, these terms to ih/s court at Eayonn<^ and of 
ptoclaimiriig ^cm to tlie world. If ^ey ^otffd be accepted, is'there 
iSi statesman yi’ho qoidd doubt of dieir proprietyi^, qf their justice, of 

honotjr ? if. Ejected, is ther^ a fr^ sjurit in dia universe t^at 
not join m applauding the justice „ and modftfatiqn oT^Qreat 
fri epndeinmag the violence, the "‘injustice, and, arimirioo of 
^'t^elFrcnch ? ’ ' \ 

**ay5tjg ^irac:ti^*,^ii'S statement,_ -wo WUeye’ri^ qjie.WliO.fs not 
riyUapprehcud'^be atitWr’s'vi^w^,'will accuse 
' . ’ ‘ ■'' ' liim 
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trim of insinuating wish.at variance with. lhe highest tone of 
Honour and good faith towards or, the most ilbtermtn^ 

■spirit of patriotism towards tile interests of, his o^^.-'.coun^* 
We shall afterwards state the grounds of els’ wishii^ that .heh^ 
shaped his opinion somewhat dilFerentl^r* 

The contest which is no^ canying 'on in Spain j9gafnst > dbe 
French, differs, in many most important points of view, frodi 
any of the wars which have been waged wirfi France since the 
Revolution} and those diversities are so great, as to render; it 
I^rfectly consistent in persons who liave always both disapprove^ 
of the ^licy pursued on the Continent, and despaired of its sue* 
cess,—nay, in persons who, at the beginning, blatped the prin¬ 
ciple of resisting the French, revolution—to wish well to the cause 
of the Spaniards; to .recommend vigorous measures for their 
assistance; to entertain very sanguine hopes of the final even^ * 
and to modify their desires of peace, in order to make it sub?' 
vient to the cause of Spain. 

In the first place, France was never before so plainly and en* 
tirely in the wrong as she is in the present struggle. Formerly, 
she was not always the aggressor, in any point of view. .For ex¬ 
ample, the first coalition againit the Revolution was % manifest 
war of aggression on tlie part of the allies; and, even when she 
might be said'to have given just cause of hostility, as previous to 
the third coalition, still she contrived to let the other party strike 
the first blow; and, always throwing upon her adversaries the 
. odium of disturbing the peace of the Continent, she managed to 
maintain, in the eyes of men, the reputation of only moving in 
self-defence. Whoever was ultimately the cause of war, the blame 
which men always attach to the party who first breaks the peace, fell 
constantly upon the enemies of France; and it did so happen, tliat 
her conduct, at the treaties which generally followed those dis'is- 
trous campaigns, was suiSciently moderate, considering her enor¬ 
mous victories, to keep up the same impression. Every thing bore 
the appearance of France having been forced into hostilities by the 
jealousy, the fears, or the restlessness of her neighbours, actiiig un¬ 
der the iniiuence of England,—4iaving been compelled to bear them 
from one end of Europe to the other j and then takingas little as-she 
well could of their territory, as a punishment for their past aggres- 
sioris, and a security for their keeping the peace in future. But 
now she has unequivocally adopted a different line of conduct. ■ Sfee 
has at once, and suddenly, thrown off the mask, and, without the 
shadow of a pretext, attacked her most inoffensive neighbour,, lusr 
submissive ally,—vrhose force and treasure she had for years been 
permitted to use as her own,—whose whole resources were al- 
at V^ .seyyicer-^^d ypht^e domtniotis she bnly in tiaip# did 
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mat as a prarince of her vast empire. Widiout a preteaet 
of ground for quanelimgi^aridiout a single high word having 
betnreen them*^!^ marches her armies the peninsula^ 
Oflihtones ^ royal familyt and takes possesskm of the crown. 
Herej therefore^ France cannot even pretend that she is not the 
t'lle aggressor; a3ul» as such* ^ is viewoi by her'neighbours, by 
4 lie Spaniards, and even by her ow4i subjects. 

In fanner wars between France and her neighbours, the 
c Jttits and the regular armies on both sides were alone en^^aged. 
After one game had been played in the cabinet, of intrigue, soii- 
rKation, tnck and bribery* another gaxpe was ^ consequence of 
it in the fieid/*-a pme of tactics, stratagems, regular murder, 
and legalized plunder. Superior skill in a few persons who had 
tlm management of these games was sure to carry the stake $ and 
the people, whom the result the contest transferred from die 
' *er to ^ winner, stood by pretty much unconcerned how it 
ii^ht end, and caring rhighty little Whether they paid tribute to 
Caesar or to Bqmpey. But now, for die first time, a whole people 
is at war with a foreign court and its armies. Hiey have a large 
and deienuible territory to act in; they carry on, at their own 
doors, a .nust just and purely defensive war; they have drawn 
their swords, (to use the memorable words of Washington,^ 
wptttd that they had such a man to lead them I) * for the oidy 
cause which caq justify this extremity;' and they are altogether 
invincible if tbMr follow up the*^ymg counsdls of the same great 
patriot; ‘ and Waving once drawn them, resolve never again to 
sheathe the same Until they ronqtter, but rather prefer falling 
with them in their hands to the relinquishment thereof. * If such 
3 spirit pervades the peninsula,—4f it proves as lasting and steady 
as It is keen in the outset,—w^ may be well assured that France 
. will never occupy moretd Spain than the ground her military 
posts ^shail cover, nor reckon among her vassals any Castilians 
hut those whom she locks up in her prisons. We by no means 
intend to say that this perseverance is certain of being exhibited; 
but vre assert, that the resistance has now, for the first time, be<. 
gun well, and in the right quarter,«»and that now, if ever, there 
am some grounds for hope. 

In the third place, the fatal errors whidh prepared for the 

S uch armies the way to Berlin and Vienna, are much less like- 
pbe committed by the Spwish; nor is the contest now car- 
1 mi by the talents and spirit of a great people against the 
vMi and feebleness of a corrupted court. In truth, tlw court of 

Madrid 


t Laft-will Cemeral Washington, bequeaiihing Ids sword, 
yplfptb be had borne in the wari^ to Jiis nej^w. 
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Madiid b at ati en^; it basely fled from tbe country; and, hav«» 
iiig left the people to fight their own battle,—shaving, in fact, taken 
part with the enemy agsdnst tliem, it cannot expect either that its 
views should be thought of, or that it should ever regain its 
power, even if the struggle proves successful. This, indeed, is 
the best item in the wl:^le account of the Spaniards. They arc 
.set free from their old, hereditary, corrupt rulers—from person • 
ages who governed by rote^from the creatures of intrigue, or, 
at best, the creatures of form and precedent-^from the feeble he* 
ings who will only sufier men to serve the country acconitng to 
their pedigrees—contemners of merit and personal acquirements 
—scolFers at the divinity of talents—^tto whom, mclanxdialy to ny 
fleet, the fate of Europe has been entrusted for the last twenty 
years, and in whose hands the cause of regular government and 
national independence has been placed, at a moment when aU the 
bad passions of man’s nature were let loose against them, :4^ * ^ 
had armed all the genius of a mighty people for their destrut 
tion. Accordingly, those governments have, one after anorinw, 
fallen, we speak literally, before the getiias of France } but Spain 
is, in some sort, about to fight her with her own weapons *, ard 
to oppose, what we greatly mr can alone afford a barner to one 
revolution,—another revolution. If anything can check the pro- 
gress of the French armies, it is this} and we deeply lament that 
the experiment was not tried sooner, when, instead ob a chance, 
Europe might, in such measureS|4iave found a certainty of salvsy 
lion. 

Haling thus fat stated, in general, what we conceive to be the 
circumstances peculiarly distinguishing the present struggle »* 
gainst France, apd admitted* to so large an extent, that thf^v open 
very favourable prospects of success, we must now shortly adveit 
to the other side of the question, which, unhappily, is never 
looked at bjr the people of this country, because it is not so 
tering to their wishes. What, it may be asked, makes us retain 
any ^rs of the result, after the very favourable circumstancea 
which we have enumeirated ? What have we to oppose, on the 
side of Franci^to all that has now been reckoned up in favour ci 
Spain ? To all this we must unhappily oppose the French Army, 
directed by the French •Cabinet. Oreatiy as we think, of the 
Spaniards, their enelny is at the head of half a million of the best 
soldiers in the world; and, so abundant a stock of generals h*l 
large a provision of the stufl* of which generals ate 
that every officer nWve the rank of a captain mighr be ahdiii wul 
nine m ten of all the rest of his officers,—and on the m or r ow he 
would have at his command a greater number of men fitted to 
farry on his v^ar, a^ army offict'rcd smd better discipline^ 

• A ‘ ' * for 
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for his purposes, than ever took the field before the year 1796j„ 
This treraeisdous eng'ne it is which we -own does appal us. If 
we could but see any of the rices or follies of old govemtoents 
creeping into the French military system—could we ohly hear of 
some kept-mistress giving away a command—or of some stripling 
of quality rising into high plare—or of squabbiiugs between some 
silly prince and some booby dignitary of the French empire about 
the management of an expedition—or of some division in the 
councils of Bonaparte, respecting his policy, towards Spain, and 
u delay in marcldng his armies thither,, were it but of one little 
week—or could we even learn that an unknown officer, of long 
standing and high military rank, was likely to be entrusted with 
the command—or be it only, that a distinguished verevan, too 
antient to he active and alert at his post, had been named to carry 
cm the Spanish campaign \—we should be infinitely comforted and 
^ die ered in our views of this momentous afiair, and should begin 
to be sanguine about the deliverance of Europe. But, alas ! the 
dynasty of Bonaparte is yet too fresh for such blunders as these j 
it cannot afford to indulge in those dulcia vitia of old established 
gove rnments j and the wretched truth really is, that, at the present 
moment, he, has a system of jmlicy and of military power which 
unites in itself almost every benefit ©f a revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, witli a far greater degree of order and regularity than ever 
1>efore presided .over the affairs of the most antient monarchies. 

Therefore itj^ that we drcad*lthe issue. And admitting every 
thing that can k urged in^favour of the Spaniards—granting that 
tliey are much better off than the Austrians or Prussians, and a 
thousand times'more advantageously circumstanced than those 
famous allic s of ours the Muscovites —allowing that they are 
possessed of many of the benefits of a revolutionary system— 
diat, for example, they are in somewhat the same relative situa¬ 
tion with the French at the treaty of Pilnitz i—still we cannot 
help remarking that the odds are turned against them, by the nn- 
ibi:^nate circumstance of their enemy having the same advan¬ 
tages in a still higher.degree, together with the inesttmaUe ad¬ 
vantages of ample prepatation and systematu? arrangement. If 
the Spaniards stafid now where the French did Unhap¬ 

pily the French are a very different enemy from the Prussians and 
Austrians *, and we greatly fear, that had the Duke qf Brunswick 
entered Champagne with the sort of armies which are att^s mo- 
.Wrast t crossing the Pyrene^, we. should have heard, little 
AmN^bf the revolution, ai^ the umvcfsal en^he cf .1^ 

" - W« UKiy iikbwise he perfectly that the have to 

4d with at) enemy> isho docs nof ati mthm'tardily or 
w'iU 4o hoffii»g. by hallos—re^rai^ 
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either Hf humanity or timidity, li^om malcing his very 
tttmost efforts to put down this first symptom that has yet ap* 
p^red of popular resistanoe to Ms authority. Me is too deeply 
interested in the matter,—his power is too much coimi^tted in 
ihe contest, to allow room for half measures, evett were' those 
according to his taste at any rate. In what manner he may set 
about his work,—-whether hy etitering Spain himself tiT head 
iff a mighty army,—or by sending nurabcfrless detachrttents’SBc- 
cessively to support each other, and scour the country, While 
more are always kept behind the Pyrenees, is case of net^s« 
sity,—or by first occupying the capital and those champaign dis¬ 
tricts, which must ul ways oe the property of the regular army ih 
a contest with undisciplined natives, and then tumidg- his force 
by degrees , into light troops, and pushing bis Way into the mott 
difficult country 5 —whether he will trust more to the effect 
of prompt and rapid measures, of overwheifning successes, ac- 
companiedvwidi severe examples of vengeance, or to the consc* 
quences of such delay as may jrive die popular spirit time to cool, 
and his emissaries an opportunity of intriguing to divide the . a- 
tires, and conciliate some portion of them ; or wbetlier he will 
put part of all these plans into motion,—^it belc«:gs not to tJS even 
to conjecture, placed as we aTe at a distance from the scene, al* 
most wholly ignorant of the facts, and acquainted with the rela¬ 
tive situation ot the parties onfy ty the evidence of me side.' But it 
is not presuming too much on past experience to conclude, that 
"whatever military and political resources can effect—that all the 
efforts of urtifice and of force—that the utmost powers of the 
finest armies and most subtle intriguers in Europe, will be ex- 
hausted in the one remorseless, unprincipled object, of^ crushing 
the Spanish revolution. Can any man of sense—docs any plain, 
unaffected main, above the level of a drivelling courtier, or a 
feeble fanatic, dare to say he can look at this impending ceiffest, 
■without trembling, every inch of him, for the result ? 

The question, then,; seems in a great measure to reduce itself 
to this—^What probability is there that the popular spirit, now so 
gloriously prevalent all over Spain, will lastj fqr one or two years; 
unimpaired by time,—undivided by the enemy’s arts—unchecked 
by the inevitable defeats which must attend the opening of the 
campaign—unwearied by the constant hardships, the changes of 
life, the numberless privations of every sort, which must ever 
fall to-the lot of those who resist the powers that be, ttntiJ thehr 
victory over oppression is fiitaily secured i 'rhis is the- only que^.. 
ttionj for, should-the public ardour against fVante GOfl’idnae a 
considerable time in its |>resenj: umversaKty and 'Violence, We 
would willingly take it agatnat all the resoutous of tl^e edemyjast 

now 
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now enumerated. Ic an extensive and di/Ecult country like 
Spain-—full of passes—scarce of provisions in most of the 
moontainotts districts—not well known of coarse to riie in¬ 
vaders—so situated that one position does not command any 
otheTi^pve conceive it to be impossihk fw a numerous people 
to jt^itvh^uered by any human means, so long as they are am- 
n^y priby the same spirit of resistance, and resolved to preserve 
their" independence. The only question is, whether tms spirit 
be not io its nature transient,—whether multitudes of men'^ 
jre tiot apt to he either excessively sanguine or irrecoverably' 
depressed,—to pass firom the extreme of hope to that of despon¬ 
dency,—and to be dispersed, by time and weariness, in a cause 
good enough, and sumciently adored, to have made them invin¬ 
cible while kept together. 

This consideration, we confess, it is that alarms us, and damps 
/ expectations, greatly as we desire to believe every thing 
» » 'ible in favour of the Spaniards. Nor are we*niuch dis¬ 
posed to confide in the hopes so universally expressed, that 
because this gallant people are committed, they cannot retract, 
—that, reduced to misery by tlie cruelties already practised up¬ 
on them, they are in a state of desperation. For, in truth| it 
is a figure of speech to talk of a nation being desperate, or 
so far committed, as of necessity to go all lengriis. Indivi¬ 
duals ma) bw* so« and will act accordingly; but, in a communitv, 
one man is conAiitted, and another, when called to go all length 
in ronsequence^o far from feeling inclined to act desperately, 
will very probal^ take warning by the fate of his neighbours. 
One family loses two or three children, and becomes, we will 
admit, quite desperate ; but another, which has not yet been e- 
qually uimntunate, will probably be warned W this example, and 
prefer the private to the public feelings.' Inis, indeed, is the 
g^t risk whmh awaits all such popular feelings as are now ex¬ 
cited in Spain. The father of a faimly—the individual—is apt to 
weigh down the citizen and the patriot} while, to the opposite 
party, delay creates no dangers at all t and thus it becomes much 
to be appreiiended, that the efforts which are requisite to oppose 
the refinements of art and system on the one side, are mote than 
nature can long sustain upon the other. 

We are very far from saying that skill and wisdom can do 
nothing to prevent disunion, and to prolong the duration of zeal 
on the part of the Spaniaii^* It is no dqimt possBIe, that riiey 
will be wise enough to adopt the otily measure which can ||rcatly 
help them in these imponbant points^—tbax they srill, in the out¬ 
set, assemble a CbvteS, and thus give an unanimity and cims)St<» 
ency <o thdr pntaeeedloga, as well as lead fur^Ks* towards a 
and radw change in iheir ^erameni, and ip ritebr whole 
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dom^tc {K)li{;y* Much ma^ c«rtsuiily be existed from so wise 
a measure j and* if we saw it adopted} our mars for tbetr success 
would be somewhat diminished. But, placed as we are at the 
threshold, and uncertain both of the course they are to pursuCf 
and of the lelative jposition of, their dreadful adversary} we are 
compelled to admit, that, upon the whole} our apprehensions 
greatly predominafe. In a word} upon the case as it4s at pre* 
sent before this country, die sounder opinion seems te be that 
which is unhappily too melancholy to contemplate with calmness, 
...-■that the Spaniards will be defeated, after a gallant ^and mos . 
sanguinary struggle; and that, if any measures can save 
from this fate, they will be those which ar^ in their nature de¬ 
cidedly revolutionary; although, for the reasons formerly urged, 
it seems very doubtful, whether the power of France, growing 
out of the revolution, and since consolidated into a system, ' 
now permit any change of government and policy, however v" v. 
lent, to secure the independence of Spain. 

Here we must, once for all, deny the imputation of adopting 
this desponding view of things from any foolish propensity to 
oppose the popular and fashionable opinions, or from the \atn 
notion, that it looks like the wiser judgment. We do not take 
up this theme, lest we should be suspected of being romantic in 
the cause of liberty (which we have been frequently accused of 
too keenly favouring), as some natives of the sister kingdom are 
said at once to betray and disclaim their country, by suspecting 
blunders where there are none,—or as countrymen of our own' 
frequently find out a joke in very serious positions, in order' to 
escape the common national imputation of not knowii^ when to 
laugh* Far from all this. We would eagerly cling to the fo*. 
vourable view of the Spanish cause; and can only be t6m from 
the prospects so flattering to those sentiments of freedom, 
active resistance to all sorts of oppression, which we opi^y.' 
avow and glory iny-<-by the conviction that, we should be but 
feeding our own minds and those of our readers with an empty 
picture. It is not unwise, however unpleasant It may be, m 
examine the chances of failure with a curiosity proportioned to 
the vast importance of successnor is even an excess of incre¬ 
dulity altogether inexcusea.ble in those who have drunk deeply 
of disappointment. 

It remain^ that we should a^Iy the present topics to the doc¬ 
trines fmmerly maiatained by usy and those respecting peace 
pointed out by Mr Whitbread in the passage above extracted. 
We certainly do see no reason whatever for wisliiiig that the 
continental j^wers ^uld seize the present opportunity of break¬ 
ing with France; or for chapgiog die opinion so foeqnently ex¬ 
pressed 
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b^ as in fix^nur of paci^ meai^t<es. Both hf thei« points 

nriU fvqufrtt a irory Httle ^iustilatton. '. 

‘ Fmt^ It sibems quite manifest, that the situation tif the Ger¬ 
man and Northern Fonrers is, for' the purpose of resistance to 
France, as desperate as it was after the battle of Fiiedland, in 
»ver5r circumstance relating to their own reSfourees merely. There 
se ms as much reaSon as ever to dread a rupture on die part of 
One St'uc «ddt«»at the concurrence of the rest,—to despair of the 
poss^iiltty of.such a general movement,—and to apprehend the 
most ruinous consequences from ks result, were it possible to 
prod nee one. What is there, then, in the situation of Spain^ to 
make us alter an opinion dictated by the circumstances of those 
states, if viewed by themselves ? Is there any thing so very fa- 
Vi>urable in our prospects from that quarter, as to counterbalance 
ihe dangers which we so reasonably apprehend elsewhere, and 
supply all. the dehemneies of the other powers ? Had the Spa¬ 
niards bowed submissively to their invaders, would any man in 
his sense's have harboured a wish to see Austria and Russia seek¬ 
ing their destruction by a new war ? Every thing, then, hinges 
upon Spain; and, unless it can be made to appear that Spain alone 
turns the scale against France,—unless it can be supposed, that 
the enemy is so completely occupied beyond the Pyrenees as to 
disarm him pn every other side,—^unless it is maintained, that 
he despairsJpf success in Spain, and still is so far committed 
that he ca:»ot draw back,—nay, unless it is maintained, that 
dven On thF^moft favourable fuppofition, of his total failure, 
he will then he purfued into his own territory, and conquered 
by Spaniards on one fide, while Germans affail him on the 
others it is utterly abfurd to defire a rupture- in the-North at the 
prefewit moment. 

Now, we will make the moft favourable of thefe fuppofitlons 
at OTice, in order to try the queftion fhortly and fairly. We 
Will admit that Bonaparte fails, and retires from Spam. He 
will then, in all likelihood, fend back to them the Spaniih royal 
family, with their princes and courtiers, aiid intriguers of all 
ddlcriptions. It is pTd>able that intekine dilutes win' fpeedi- 
}y begin to play his game for hith, and prepare hts fuccefs at 
a future time, vyhen experience fhall have taught him the evils 
of that mofl: unaccountable ftep of his life,—5ie removal'of the 

court. It is certain that the prefetfce of thole etalied 
JHP onages will hamper any ofienfire meafures which the viSbfi- 
iros patriots might attempt againft him. But, putting this entirely 
o-ut of the tqudlion^ can there be folly and ineonfiftency more la- 
ment^le thail tbeir^ who expei^ to fee ^ French armies beait'n 
^hy Spatii^ peafants, fitting for thek? own country,—-and y^et f«p- 
‘ 'pofe that human nature will change when the French repafs the 

Pyrenees^ 
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JpfreneeSi and that French armies, backed hy the whole popu^t 
lation of France, and fighting for France, and in France, will be 
conquered by Spanifii peafants fighting abroad; for the bn lance of 
j^urCpe ! Is there not fotnething mondrous in fucb fanguina* 
unthinking folly as this ? Then, if the enemy is only to be left, 
at the end of the conteft with Spain, in the utuation he woukI 
have occupied had he never entered that country, what fafetv is 
tljere for thofe German Hates which fliall have gone to w<u‘ mdt 
.him in his necefiity ? Admitting that he keeps on the fronrl'-r of 
the Pyrenees as many, men as his complete conquelt of Spain 
would have compelled him to keep beyond it, is he lefs able to 
take terrible vengeance on thofe neighbours who may have pro* 
vok^d him at a critical moment, than he was when Prufiia, in 
fimilar clrcumftances, provoked him laft year ? And is it very un-- 
likely that he may feek compenf.ition on the Danube for his 
of kingdoms on the Ebro and the Tagus ? It fignifies nothing 
fay, that Audria and Ruflia, by attacking him at this time, would 
make a formidable diverfton in favour of the Spanilh caufe. Cer-' 
tainly they would j but our argument proceeds on the admiilioa 
that the Spaniards fucceed at any rate; and if the ruin of xkudriu 
and RufTia is not to be prevented by the iitmod fuccefles of the 
fipanifh arms, then what will thofe powers have done but sacri¬ 
fice therafelves to fave Spain ? And what will Europe have 
gained by their movement, but the independence of one country 
at the expense of all the«rcd ? Thefe are confiderations fo obvi¬ 
ous, that they mud prevent all thofe follies on the part of die Con¬ 
tinental Powers, which our Englifii politicians have been ib anxi¬ 
ous to fee prattifed. A combination, formed on fuch principles 
of felf-clevotion and love of Spain, cannot be expe£led j and, if 
tried, could not hang together for fix weeks. VVe do acknow¬ 
ledge it to be our wilh, therefore, that no fifth coalition diould be 
attempted In the prefent crifis ; and fee no reafon whatever to vary 
in any one particular, the fentiments fo often delivered by us on 
this fubjedf. 

In what we have now faid, we have purpofely abftained from 
all allufion to the chance of any difeontent or infurreiSfion mani- 
feding itfclf in France, in cOihfequencc of the ambitious and end- 
lefs wars of its ruler. The experience of the lad ten years might 
convince us how forlorn a hope this now is- The confeription, 
no doubt, is unpopular; but the exiding army is always far more, 
than fulficient to enforce it without the chance of refidance; anti' 
that army is fo condituted,. as almod neceflarliy todeliglu: in war« 
both as a iburce of emolument, and as holding out the occafioaa 
by which entm:prjzing talents may certriidy a^ain to the very, 
highed didin&ion. Ikfides, who is tUexc uqw la France: to heatt 
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woifaiilseati ? Or wimt attainable or coneeiT^ie c^., 

je£| ^uld be aimed #t by fudl a meafare i Almf;^ tvtxf 
dbai wiio has any reputatbn» iiiHuetioey or notoriety in the eoun* 
try, crntKt it iO the exij|ihg govennnentf and roufl: (Und or fall 
alohg 'with it. Atnong all hisgenerids and minifters, there is none 
poff^d of fame, popularity or power, to rival Bonaparte. The 
generation of republkans is extind); already among t}»t light and 
pro0igate people : and the eaufe of the Bourbons may, fairly 
r-tratded as utterly defperate' If the exiled monarch is to be re« 
ii^ed io hia throne, his exiled nobles mull be reftored to their tt* 
rates and privileges} but the thoufands and tens of thoufands who , 
now hold thofe properties, will fubmit to many opprelTions and 
many cxmfcrtptions rather than give them up. Befides, the^go> 

V mmenc of the Bourbons was bad} and very few Frcnclimcn, we 
lurpofc, would give even a vote for replacing them on the throne 
* *. ’ Bonaparte. A generation indeed has groum up which has been 
caught to look on their pretenfions as ridiculous; and there has 
been nothing heroic or captivating in the conduct of any exifting 
branch of the family, to win mens hearts to their caufe, or to 
yicvent the total fuppreffion of their party in the country by whiqh 
they have been reje^ed. If there were no infurre^iions in France,' 
in ihert, when Bonaparte marched its armies acrofs the Viftula 
and the Nicmen, ^ do not perceive aiw likelihood of fuch an 
event from his ca|||rtng them acrofs the Pyrenees. The people 
of France, we appij^end, care as little /or the rights of thcjt^Spa- 
nifh patriots, as foCtbofc of the citizens of Hamburgh; and, at 
any rate, are not very likely to feel much admiration for the cham* 
pions of fuch a fovereign as Ferdinand the VII. From France 
itfelf, therefore, we hold it to be altogether extravagant and uH' 
reafonable to look for any cooperation* 

Secondly^ With respect to peace, Mr Whitbread says merely. 
Send a negotiator to Bayonne to treat for peace to yourselves \ 
but do not give up, in any tire smallest particular, the interests of 
your Spanish allies. We cannot approve of such a proposition ; 
because no man could persuade the Spaniards, and surely Qur 
own conduct on fornK^'occastons would not countenance the be* 
lief that we were nqt giving them wp, and making for ourselves 
a peace which shoiUd'leave them at the mercy of France. in¬ 
deed, we could suppose a manifesto issued by royal authority, 
proebiming oUr 'IvillingneSs to treat upon the basis of F 4 *anbe 
wa^rawing 0 her forces from Spain, and making it kngiwJ^ 
td idl theweji^, tlwt, for the independence and aifety of fhat 
etQutitry, - were willing to give up. our own quarrel vrith 
l^niQce,<^t|iis iad^d could lead to no mistake, and leave notbinf 
^ serve 0ie grourid of suspicion. And no man surely. 
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can dcrivi that if we could gain $.uch terni^^* and co'uki put at)' 
end to the present war, stopping die conquests of the enfemy,- 
and leaving Europe as it now ts,—with Spain. revolutionized,- 
indepcndint, and hostilely disposed towards Francej-^it would 
be a blessing to ourselves and to. the whole yorld, abundant-, 
ly more valuable than any thing which could result from. the 
greatest successes to which any reasonable man ean look forv ard- 
from the prolongation of hostilities. On the other hand, it is, to 
be sure, most likely that the enemy will reject such an ofer, 
refuse to treat. He never treats when he ivS in th;* way of being 
worsted } he is a skilful gamester^ and leaves his play only when 
he is >vinning. Then we ^all gain nothing, it may, be said, fjOf cur- 
selves, and our allies W having made the proposal. At all events vrf* 
shall lose nothing. But it is not clear that that will be al). Wilt 
the people of the Continent not begin to think us in the tight-—fi 
the first time ? Will the French themselves not begin to murmur 
against their leader, or at least to follow him with less ardour in 
his conquests ? Above all, wdll the Spaniards, for whom we 
shall have offered to yield every thing,—will they not stand by us 
with increased steadiness, and fight their own battle with new 
spirit ? These things, it appears to us, are worth the consi'^era- 
tion even of the most sanguine speculators in Spanish victories. 
But we are aware, at the same time, that they are unhappily al¬ 
most as chimerical us some of the expectations which we have 
described in tlte course of the present discussion. Tliey are little 
suited to the feelings of the English multitude} or. the correspond¬ 
ing views and policy of the present race of English statesmen... 
Nor can we help feeling a melancholy presentiment, that, in a 
few months, the fortunes of France will have prevailed over the 
most righteous cause that ever fixed the attention of mankind, 
that the armies of Bonaparte will carry rapine and carnage into 
every corner,of Spain j and that the fleets.of our unhappy jdlics 
will, some how or other, find their way into an English port., 
Before concluding, we may be permitted to add one sentence 
in explanation of such parts of the preceding observations as n)ay 
appear to lead to utter and incurable despondency. If Germany 
and the North, combined against France, W'ith Spain apd England, 
would only provoke a repetition of defeat, what hope, it may be 
said, can, Europe ever entertain of deliverance'; since her. tvhcJe 
force is thus supposed to be inefiectually exerted against her opn 
pressors.^ Now, to this we answer,—That though we can indeed 
anticipate no otlier result from any exertions that can at present be 
made by those powers, pr from any combination into which they 
are now likely to enter, we are. at the saine time.persuaded, tliat. 
there is in Europe a fund both of power and of spirit, far more 
VOL. xn. NO. 24: F f tha;j 
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duui sufficient to re|>rcss the usurpations of France, if guided hf 
better counsels, end husbanded in the cm^n time with economy 
and caution. All the great Continental powers have recently 
received a tremendous bh>w,--from the shock of wflich they 
are yet far from being recovered; and the truth is, that while 
their old governments are administered <hi the principles by 
which they have hitherto been guided, and while their Co¬ 
alitions are directed to such objects as have hitherto been aim¬ 
ed at,—^there does appear to us to be /ts ehanee of their mak¬ 
ing any effectual resistance to the solid power and energetic 
policy of the enemy. The fatal experience, however, which 
they have all had of the fruits of their old policy, joined to 
the improving intelligence of the great body of the people, and 
the mingled contempt and indignation with which they must 
regard the infatuation of their rulers, will, we have no doubt, 
produce an amelioration of all these governments, and gradually 
develop the powers and resources of those great and enlightened 
nations which in this great crisis have been administer^ with 
less wisdom and vigour tlian might have been expected in a 
confederacy of barbarians. A certain period of peace and tran¬ 
quillity is necessary, however, to, effect tliis amelioration *, and 
will, at the same ,^me, infallibly tend to relax the energy of the 
French administrjpbn, and to surround it With all those sources 
of weakness ultimately disarm despotic governments of 

their power to in|^e. To .provoke the combat prematurely, is 
to insure defeat at^ irremediable ruin. To force the old govern¬ 
ments,'--while they are still clinging to the policy they have ceaSed 
to confide in,—to try their strength once more, against an ene¬ 
my, who has not yet yielded to the corruptions which are daily 
assailing him,—-is to make sure of the final overthrow of the 
former, and, by consolidatii^ all Europe into one tyrannical and 
military despotism, to cut off, for ages yet to come, the great im¬ 
provements which time iiteelf would otherwise work among man¬ 
kind. Let the Gondnent, therefore, preserve what it has left of 
independence, by peace} since, at present, ft would be utterly 
ruined by war ^ and let us be persuaded, that if, any exertions 
en our part, we could proemre the ^nie blessing for Spain in the 
present state of its tendencies and feelings, we should do more 
fior the cause of liberty and national indep^rdence, than if we 
conld otMse more array the courts of • Vienna, and Pet^sburgh,. 
land Bhrfin, in a jealous and unwieldy coalition. 
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Art. XIl. Illustrations af Bhahspearey and of Antietd Manners i 
Kvitli Disiertations on the Clowns and Fools if Shakspeare ; oh the 
Collection .(f Popular Tales etftitled Gesta Romanorunif aiid on the 
English Morris Dance. By Francis Douce. The Engravings 
on Wood by J. Bcrrymani In 2 vol. 8vo. Longman, &c. 
London. Ib07. 

'■'piiE real admirer^ bf Shaikspeatc, believe, care veiry little 
about his commentators. Yet, if we wish to understand' 
every word of an author who wrote ;nore than two hundred years 
ago, we must accept of the services of the antiquary and verbal 
critiO. A short glossary, a few explanations of old usa'ges, and 
a few-suggesjions for the restoration of a corrupted text, would, 
be gratefully accepted, and generally consulted. But these helpc 
become hinderances,—and nuisances indeed of the first magnitude, 
M’hen they swell to six times the bulk of the original author, and 
engage us, at every tenth line, in the paltry polemics of purblind 
annotators, and grovelling transcribers of black'letter. The great 
popularity of Shakspeare has held Out sUch temptations to this 
industrious class of beings, that we have now an edition of his 
thirty-five plays distended into twenty-one thick octavos*, in which 
the text bears such a slender proportion to the commentary, that 
he who wishes to read nothing but Shakspeare, must keep his 
forefinger constantly employed in turning over the leaves,—and 
frequently earn no more by the labour than a single line in a 
page. we look into the mass which fills the remainder of 

it, we find it made up of long quotations from contemporary 
authors, tedious dissertations oil old customs, and keep and so¬ 
lemn controversies upon the comparative merit of rival readings 
or projects of punctuation. 

There is no doubt that we pick up, in this way, little odds 
and ends of information as to the manners and tastes of our an¬ 
cestors ; and bccasionally aftain to a more correct conception of 
some of the less interesting passages in the author under consi¬ 
deration. But this petty sort of antiquarianism probably is not 
the object of any one Avho takes up the volumes, of Sliakspeafe; 
and the scaitty elucidation which the poet abw and then re- 
beives, makes us but poor amends for the quantity of trash which' 
is obtruded upon us, wi|^ or without the apology of a difficulty. 
One gfeat evil bf-dhis U*. the encouragement of pedantry and la¬ 
borious trifling. The name of Shakspeare sanctifies, tb a certaiil 
degree, every thing thajt is closely connected with it j and that 
miserable erudition, which would otherwise have gone to enrich 
the Gentleman’s Maga 2 ine, or to add weight to some county his¬ 
tory, is in danger of acquiring a more exten«led reputation, when 
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it appears as an illustration, of his writings. The worst effect, 
how'ever, of this extravagant system of annotation is, that it de¬ 
stroys a great part of the pleasure which we should otherwise re¬ 
ceive from perusing the excellent authors upon whom it attaches 
itself. We are not only disturbed, as we go along, with the per¬ 
petual intrusion of the commentator; bpt can scarcely ever re- 
cal to our memory any pf our favourite passages, without finding 
them defiled by die adherence of some of his filth and tatters. 
After poring over the elaborate and controversial elucidations 
which are fastened upon every page, we can never read or re¬ 
member any passage in tlie book, without some unsuitable recol¬ 
lection of this base accompaniment •, and, instead of having our 
minds filled witli the sentiments and imagery of Shakspearc, 
find theni fatigued and depressed by the ponderous feebleness of 

• his commentators. There is no getting a morsel of pure Shak- 
speare, in short, when we have once mixed him with these viler 
ingredients ; and we recollect .the happy days when we knew no¬ 
thing of commentators, and little of difficulties, with something 
of the same feeling with which we recal the irrecoverable inno¬ 
cence and simplicity of childhood. 

Of these merciless annotators, however, some are more into¬ 
lerable than otherjs. Some keep their author, though at a dis¬ 
tance, in sight ;^nd obtrude fewer solid masses of antiquated 

• stupidity, underline name of parallel passages, or authorities for 
a doubtful interpietatjon. Even when they do leave the author, 
too, they give us^urious morsels of etymology, and selccl: some¬ 
thing entertaining from their stores of old absurdity. Mr Douce, 
we suppose, is as good as any of them. Yet we think him, upon 
the whole, very feeble and very dull i and must set down his^ 
book among those which it,is impossible to peruse without feel¬ 
ings of compassion for the incredible labour which has been ex¬ 
pended, with so little return either of instruction or amusement. 
We shall give a few specimens both of what appears trifling and 
foolish, and of is curious and new in these volumes. 


Jt seems to be a infirmity of all commentators, to sup¬ 

pose their author as destitute of originality or invention as them¬ 
selves and, consequently, they are perpetually on, the alert to 
^ijSt^over parallel passages in contemporary or preceding authors, 
ii^d to suggest the probability of plagiarism or imitation, in the 
Oase of the most natural thoughts and most familiar expressions, 
^hus, because Prospero, describing his deportation, says, that the 
traitors 


< Bore us some leagues to^sea; where they prepared 
A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigged* 

Nor tacki£e, sail, nor mast * 


Mr 
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Mr Douce is pleased to suppose, that this must have been bor¬ 
rowed from some earlier..wnter; and that Shakspeare must have 
had in his eye the old romance of King Horn,—though he admits 
itto be next to impossible that he should ever have seen a line of it- 
‘ The present note, * he says, * is more particularly offered to Uie 
admirei’s of undent romances, and to which class Shakspeare himself 
no doubt belonged. It is well known, that the earliest English spe¬ 
cimen of these singular and fascinating compositions is the Geste if 
King Hw'n, which has been faithfully publi^ed by the late Mr Rit- 
son, who has given some account of a French copy in the British 
Museum. He did not live to know that another manuscript of this 
interesting romance, in the same language, is still remaining in pri¬ 
vate hands, very different in substance and construction from the 
other. One might almost conclude, that some English translation 
of it existed in Shakspeare*s time, and tliat he had, in the above pas¬ 
sage, imitated the following description of the boat in which Horn 
and his companions were put by king Rodmund at the suggestion of 
Browans. 

“ Sire, fet il pumez un de vos vielz chalanz 
Metez icels valez ki jo vei ici estanz 
Kil naient avirum dunt ascient aidanz 
Sigle ne guvemad dunt il seint vaianz. ” L 58. 

That is, “ Sir, said he, take one of your old boats; put into it these 
varlets whom I see here ; let them have no oars to help them, sail 
nor rudder to put them in motion. ** I. 2, 3. 

In the same way, because Caliban enumerates ‘ scraping of 
trenchers * as a part of his domestic drudgery, Mr Douce insists 
upon quoting Latin and old English, to satisfy his readers that 
Shakspeare might have learned from these grave authorities that 
there was actually such an occupation, and that it was not esteem¬ 
ed honourable. 

* Scraping trenchers was likewise a scliolastic employment at col¬ 
lege, if we may believe die illiterate parson in the pleasant comedy' 
of Comelianum dolium^ where, speaking of his haughty treatment of 
the poor scholars whom he had distanced in getting possession of a 
fat living, he says, “ Illi inquam, qui ut mihi narrarunt, quadras 
adipe illitas deglubere sunt coaeti, qitamdiu inter academicas ulnas 
manent, dapstli more a me nutriti sunt, saginati imo, ** &c. It was 
the office, too, of apprentices. In The Ufe (f a satirical pippp called 
Ninii 1657,12mo, a citizen describes how long ** he bore the water- 
tankard, scraft tremhers^ and made clean shoes. ” L 17, 18. 

In like manner, when Shakspeare makes Miranda say, in the 
very language of nature and simple feeling, 

‘ I am your wife,' if you will marry me; 

If not, 1*11 die your maid : to be your fellow 
You may deny me ; but TU be your servant 
Whether you will or no. * I. p. 18, 19. 

Mr Malone insists, it seems, that the sentiment must have been 
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borrowed from Catullus ,• but Mr Douce* though he is of opinion 
that the passage is * very apposite, ’ is rather inclined to think, 
thatlShakespeare ‘ had in his eye thp pathetic old poem of the Nut 
Brown Maid. * 

It would be endless to quote instances of this absurdity. We 
aidd only the two following, which stand togetlter a few pages 
further on. In the play of Measure for Measure, Isabella says, 

* Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'ey be quiet, ‘ 

For ev’ry pelting petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder; nothing but thun^ 
der.* I. 126, m. 

Upon which Mr Douce thus learnedly comments. 

* This fine sentiment, which nevertheless contains a very obvious 
fault in the mode of expressing it, appears to have been su^ested 
the foU&wirig Urns in Ovid's Trutia^ lib. iL, that Skakspeare might 
have read in Churchyard's translation. 

“ Si quoties peccant homines sua fulmina mittat 

Jupiter, eiiguo tempore inennis erit, I. 127. 

And again, 

“ Merciful heaven I 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
Spllt’it the unwedgeable gnarled oak, 

That^the soft myrtle. 

‘ There is mu^ affinity between die above lines and these ia Fer- 
sius, sat. ii. . 

“ Ignovisse iiutas, quia, cum tonat, ocyus ilex 
Sulfure discutitur sacro, quam tuque domusque ? ** 

But although there were two or diree editions of that autlior pub- 
lislieii in England in the reign of Elizabeth, he does not appear to 
have been tlien translated.' 1. 127. 

As a still more extraordinary example of the obtrusion of clas¬ 
sical and learned allusions into a commentary on Shakspeare, we 
may take the following critique on a criticism on a print from a 
picture of Guido. In the 'Ewo Gentlemen of Verona, there is 
,;j,the following passage— 

“ -'twas Ariadne, passioning. 

For Theseus' perjury and ui^st flight. ” 

Pn occasion of which lines, Mr Douce thus addresses the 
> readers of Shakspeare— 

* A note is here inserted, “ hot ” says its learned and classical 
author, “ on tiie business of Shakspeare," but to introduce a con¬ 
jecture relating to one of Guido's paintings commfmly supposed to 
represent Ariadne as deserted by Tlieseus and courted by Bacchus, 
but which he conceives to have'been intended for Bacchus's deser¬ 
tion of this lady for an Indian caprive. An attentive examinatioii 
pI* the print frqm Gmdo’s pictune wiU, it is presumed, incline any 
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ow to hesitate much before he decide on having discerned any 
traces of an Indian princess; and this supposed character may ra* 
ther turn out to be Venus introducing die amorous deity, attended 
by his folloix’crs, to Ariadne, forlorn and abandoned by Theseus in 
the isle gf Chios, according to Ovid, or Naxos, according to Lac- 
taniius. Nor is due female udio accompanies Bacchus “ hanging on 
his arm, ” as stated by the critic. It is impossible likewise to per¬ 
ceive in tins iignre the modest looks or demeanour of a female cap¬ 
tive, or in the supposed Bacchus the character of a lover, insulting, 
according to Ovid's descr^nion, his former mistress, hy displaying 
the beauties of another. Boccaccio has very comically accounted 
for Ariadne's desertion by Theseus, and her subsequent transfer tp 
Bacchus, He supposes the lady to have been too fond of the juice 
of the grape; and that, on her continuing to indulge tlris propen¬ 
sity, she was therefore called tiie wUe .of Bacchus. See Gonetd. 
dear. lib. xi. c. 39*' I. 46, 47- 

. Of notes that are purely trifling and u>seless, there is greaf 
choice in these volumes. The reader must take the first that 
comes to our hand. For instance, in Measure for Measure, 

“ 1. Gext. How now, which of your has the most profound 
sciatica ? " 

‘ A most appropriate question to the baw'd. The author of the 
fiicetious Latin comedy of Cormlianvm doUum has named out af 
Cornelius’s strumpets Stiatica, She tiius speaks of herself; “ In 
■Icctulo meo oegre me vertere potui; podagram, chiragram, et Aij»- 
Ugram f si lita dicere Jiceat) nocte quotidie sensi. " J. 121, 122. 
Arid immediately after. 

Bawd. What’a to do here, Thomas Tapster ? ” 

‘ Why does she call the clown by this name, whtsn it appears 
from his own showing that his name was Pompey ? Perhaps she is 
only quoting some old saying or ballad. * I. 132. 

'fhe following is more sublimely mysterious, and to us, vtre 
will confess, utterly unintelligible. 

“ Ditkk. And the free maids tlrat weave their tiireads .with 
bones. ” 

. ‘ The private memoirs of Peter tiie wild boy, if they could be 
disclosed, would afford tiie best comment on the -above disputed epi¬ 
thet, as applied to the imhsters in question. * I. 88. 

In tiie 'I’welfth Night the Clown says, 

“ And in s&d caress let me he laid. " 

Upon which important' passage the commentators, it seems, 
have set on foot a notable controversy; the one pany maintain¬ 
ing, that the speaker alluded tq * shroud of cypress (or Cyprus) 
linen; and the other, that he was thinUng of a coffin of cypress 
wood. Mr Douc^,-mediates thus impairtiaily between them. 

‘ Mr Stevens ha^. in this edition can^^^d a brother commenta- 
-lor’s note^ which oi^ht on every accouht^pjaave be^n retained, and 
' ' . ; ' i/‘f £'4i ,,/'T' has 
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has himself attempted to show that a shroud^ and not a csffn of cy¬ 
press* or Cyprus, is intendc-d. It Is no easy matter, from the am¬ 
biguity of the word, to decide tlte question. The cypress-tree was 
used by tlie antiejits for funereal purposes, and dedicated to Pluto. 
A It was not'liable to perish, from rottenness, it appears to have 
been used for coffins. See Mr Gough’s Introduction to Sepulchral 
jnonrmentSf p. Ixvi. In Quarles’s Jirgalm arid Parlhada^ book iii, 
a knight is introduced, whose 

«< -horse was black as jet. 

His furniture was round about beset 

With branches, slipt from the sad cppresse tree. ” 

‘ In further behalf of the wood, it may be worth remarking, that 
tlie expression laid seems more applicable to a coffin, than to a shroud, 
in which a party may with greater propriety be said to be vsrajfsped v 
and also, that tlie shroud is afterwards expressly mentioned by itself. 
It is nevertheless very certain, that tlie fine linen called Cyprus, per¬ 
haps from being originally manufactured in the islaitd of that n:tmc, 
was used for shrouds. In tire churchwardens’ accounts of St Mary’s, 
Cambridge, mention is made of a syprys f yreher belonging to the eras*. 
In this instance, there being the figure of a dead body on ll»e 
cross, the Cyprus was designed as a shroud. ’ 1. 8S—^90. 

• In Measure for Measure, a slight and transient mention is 
made of 

“ One Ragozinct a most notorious pirate, ” 

—which is just astouch, we suppose, as most readers of the 
play would wish, ^ have any need to know about him. ^Fhe 
commentators, hoifever, have had leisure, it seems, to institute 
a learned inquiry after this important person, and to quarrel among 
themselves, as usual, in the course of it. Mr Douce sums it up 
as follows. 

) 

* Mr Heath had supposed that Ragozine was put for Rngusan, i. e. 
a native of the city of Ragusa on the gulf of Venice, famous for its 
trading vessels; but it was .incumbent on that gentleman to have 
shown that tlie inhabitants of the above city were pirates. This, 
however, would have been extremely difficult, if not impossible; for, 
on tlie contrary, Rycaut, in his State of tlte Ottoman jempin't has ex¬ 
pressly declared that the Ragusnns never offered injtiry; but tliat, 
on receiving any, they very patiently supported it. Wherever Shak- 
speare met w'ilh tlie name of i?agoa/«e, it should seem to be a mela~ 
riie French or tlie It^an ./irgodnoj i, e. an officer 

or’^utehant on board a galley ; and, as Menage conjectures, a cor¬ 
relation of the Spanish MguasU, Carpentier Suppl. ad gloss. 
Miifresne under tlie word jdrgoisilloi * I« 143.. 

* in Love's Labours Lost, Armado speaks .of * a quick veteew 
of wit; ’ upon the meaning of whieh.word a most solemn debate 
hits been 'maiiitainett by Messrs Steeveas and Malone; which is 
continued by Mr IJouce tlurqugU many pages of profound leanir 


f “ A 
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‘ " A venew, ” says Mr Steevens, ** is the technical term for a 
hmd (or set40t as he had before called it in vol. iii. p. 317») at*the 
fencing school. On tlie othet* hand, Mr'Malone maintains, that 
“ a venue is not a bout at fencing but a hit; ** and his opponent 
torts on the ground of positiveness of denial. As the present writer 
has himself been an amateur and practitioner of the noble science of 
defence, he undertakes on this occasion the office of umpire between 
the sturdy combatants. 

‘ The quotations adduced on either side are not calculated to 
ascertain the clear and genuine sense of the word venetv, and it is 
tlierefore necessary to seek for mon* decisive evidence respecting its 
meaning. Howel, in his Lexicon Ictraglabtan^ 1660, mentions “ a 
veny in fencing ; venue, touche^ toca; and afforwards more fully 
in his vocabulary, sect, xxxii. “ A foin, veny^ or stoccado } la 
botta; la towke^ le c<mp. ** In Sir John Harrington’s Life of Dr 
Stiltf is the following expression: “ he would not sticke to .w'an;e, 
them in the arguments to take heede to their answers, like a perfect 
fencer that wnil tell afore-hand in which button he will give the 
venexv. ” Nugee antiquee^ vol. ii. p. 158, edit. 1804, by Park. In 
Ben Jonson’s Every man in his hunumr^ Act I. Sc. 5, Bobadil, in an¬ 
swer to Master Matthew’s request for one x^nuCf says, “ Venue 1 fie: 
most gross denomination as ever I heard ; O, the koccata^ while you 
live, sir, note tliat. ” On this passage, Mr Reed, in a note on the 
play of The xvidana^s tears, Dodsley’s md plays, voL vi. 152, observes, * 
&c. &c. 1. 233, 234. 

We dare not try the patience of our readers with the rest of 
this dissertation ; but it is closed with the following impartial 
and oracular decision. 

‘ On the whole, therefore, it appears that venexv and bout equally 
denote a hit in fencing ; that both Mr Steevens and Mr Malone are 
right in this respect; but that the former gentleman is inaccurate in 
supposing a veneiv w mean a sei-io, and the latter equally so in as¬ 
serting that “ a lyenew is not a bouit, ” I. 237. 

The solemnity a)ul mock importance of this sage determination 
is exceeded, if possible, by the following comment upon that 
momentous declaration of Mr Justice Shallow, * I was then Sir 
Dagonet in Arthur’s show. ’ 

* The question vrhether Shallow represented Sir Dagonet at Mile- 
end-green, or at Clement’s-inn,—although it has been maintained on 
either side with great plausibility, must ever rehiain undecided ; but 
Mr Malone’s acute and ingenious conjecture, that Arthur*s shoto was 
an exhiUtim of archery, and not an interlude, will no longer admit 
of any doubt. The trutli of both these positions will appear from 
tlie following circumstances, * &c. I. 460, 461. 

Among the vast multitude of notes furnisl^ed by the commen¬ 
tators on Shakspeare, there are very few that pretend to be of a 
general; moral; or philosophical nature. Mr Douce; we think, has 

only 
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onlyjrentureci. on two or three; and truly those wlio read the 
following will be apt to commend him for his forbearance. The 
first is a pathetic and sentimental disquisition upon hangingi —and 
71 ’MS as follows. 

It seems therefore more probable, that hang’d an hour ” al. 
ludes to the Hme usually allotted for torturing the miserable object of 
the barbarous punishment by suspension, w'hich is justly execrated 
by Randle Holme as “ a dog’s death, ” and always excites in the 
spectator a strange mixture of ludicrous and ahocking sensations. 
It dishonours the living more than it degrades the criminal. The 
Turkish bowstring were much less offensive to the feelings of hu¬ 
manity : but the more solemn and decorous mfiiction of death, if in¬ 
flicted it roust be ! would, as in military cases, be the strokeoof the 
bullet, provided sucii a measure could be adopted withrut offending 
the soldier’s honour. The preeminvnt meu v oi' r-'.uglisli law dis- 
.dains to augment theof dis-ouitMiu by personal 

pain and torture; its object is tu pi event .-r dimimsh tire commission 
of the crime. On tliis principle, one could wisli liiat, on the close of 
the usual necessary and consolatory preparation fi^r death, some 
mode of stupefying tlie offender were adopted ; that no sensation of 
torture on his part might be felt, nor any other on that of the spec¬ 
tator, than a satisfaction that the sentence of the laAv liad been fullilied. 
For this digression no apology can be necessary. ’ I. 144, 145. 

Another is abou$ music and Dr Johnson and Mr Steevens. It 
is introduced on ^casion of the famous passage, ‘ 'The man that 
hath no music in ^mself, * &c.—and must be given at large, as be¬ 
ing nearly the mo^ eloquent and magnanimous of all Mr Douce’s 
performances. 

* Had die sentiments in the note on this passage been express¬ 
ed by Dr Johnson, disorganized as he was for the enjoyment of mu¬ 
sic, it would not have been matter to wonder at: but that such a 
man as Mr Steevens, whose ordinary speech was melody, and whose 
coiTcct and elegant car for poetical concord is so frequendy mani¬ 
fested in the course of his Shakspcai^an labours, should have shown 
himself a very TintOn in music, can only be accounted for by sup¬ 
posing that ho regarded the speech in question as a libel on his great 
colleague’s organization. He has here assumed a task, which Dr 
Johnson woukl for obvious reason.s have declined ; and with the 
feeble aid of an illiberal passage from Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, 
most dislngennoifdy endeavoured to cast an odium on a science 
vsthich, from its intimate and natural connexion with poetry and 
pointing, deserves the highest attention and respect. He diat ie 
happily qualified to appreciate die tktter of music, wUl never 
seek them in the society so emphatically reprobated by the noble 
lord, nor altogether in way he recommends. He will not lend 
an ear to the vulgarity and tumultuous roar of the tavern c^tch, or 
the delusive sounds of martial clangour ; but he will enjoy this hea¬ 
venly gift, this exquisite und soul-delighting sensation, in the tern- 
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pies of his God, or in the pea^efhl circles <3f dbmcstJc happiness: he 
ivill pursue tiic blessings and advantages of it rrith ardour, and turn 
aside from its abuses. 

‘ The quotation which Mr Steevens has given from Peacha- , is 
in reality an en^fmwm on music as practised in the time of k- 
speare. It indicates gentlemen then associated with their equals 
only In the pursuit of this innocent recreati<m ; and the same writer 
would have furnished many other observations that terul to place the 
science of music in an amiable, or at least in a harmless point of view. 
Mr Steevens might also have recollected lliat Ciceio has called it-—- 
“ Stabilem thesaurum, qui moren instituit^ componitque, ac moHit 
irarum ardores. ’* It will be readily conceded that Shcbspeare h;is 
overcharged the speech before us, and that it by no iXieans foUowi 
that a man who is unmusical must be a traitor, a Machiavel, a rob¬ 
ber ; or that he is deserving of no confidence. This, however, is all 
that should have occupied the commentator’^ notice ; and herein 
castigation would have been really meritorious. The Italians, too, 
have a proverb that is equally reprehensible : “ Whom God loves 
not, that man loves not music. ** Let such extravagancies be con¬ 
signed to the censure they deserve ! * I. —271. 

The proportion of notes that are properly explanatory, is ‘-ex¬ 
tremely ^rnali; and, even of these, w'e thinh the greater part ob- 
viourdy, and even perversely erroneous. We do not pretend to 
any extraordinary skill in this work of interpretation; but the 
elaborate blundering of Mr Douce, we really think, may be made 
>)pparent lo the most unpractised eye. We take an example al¬ 
most at random. In the celebrated scene, w'herc Lady Macbeth 
titimulateo her husband to the act of murder, he says, 

* If we diouJd faij J * 

To which she answers, 

‘ But screw your courage t;p the stlcklng-place. 

And we’ll not fall. * 

Now, -we wouM ask any one of our male or female readers, 
whether they ever found the least difficulty in this passage j and 
whether it is not perfectly evident jthat it means merely, brace 
up your resolution so firmly as not to be always wavering and 
-clipping back i or, take courage, but to stick to the resolution you 
have formed. The metaphor, if it really be necessary to analyze it, 
is evidently taken from a windlass, or any other machine, in which 
there is a catch at certain distanpes, to prevent it from runnitig'back 
upon any momentary remission of the force by which it is moved. 
All this we take to pe so plain, that it is irksome and hunullating 
to be obliged to state it in words. Mr Bonce, however, thinks 
the passage absolutely requires an interpretation *, and what is the 
interpretation which this learned and ingenious person proposeth? 
■V^'hy, it is, that there is an allusion fo sfabbw^ in the expression ; 
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and, in short, that sticUng-pJace^ means * stabbing-place!^ * —* Lady 
Macbeth, * we are told, ‘ after remarking that the enterprizc covla 
not* fail if her hiuband would but e:^ert his courage to the com¬ 
mission of the murder, proceeds to suggest the pariictdar manner 
in which it wds to be accomplished. * ^d, in further confirma¬ 
tion of this excellent gloss, we are informed, that * the Scots 
have a proverb, Sticking goes not by strength, but by guiding of 
the goolyJ* The matter is hn.tlly clenched by this piece of 
exquisite ratiocination. * In short, if there be a metaphor, it 
signifies nothing j for luhat would be the use f MacbetUs courage, 
*/ it were to remain fast in that stichng-place from which it was not 
to move ? * • From which it would seem, that Mr Francis Douce 
mistakes a man’s courage for his hand i or holds it to be quite 
manifest, that no one could possibly commit a murder, if he 
w^^re to itick fast to his^resolution of murdering. 

The following' instance appears to us little less extravagant. 
Every one knot's the opening lines of Richard the Third. 

* Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York: 

And all the clouds, * &c. 

Grim-visag’d War hath smooth’d his wrinkled front; 

And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the 4 |^tds of fearful adversaries. 

He capers nin^ly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the lascivilpis picaring of a lute. ’ 

The question, saya Mr D(juce, is, who capers ? Now, we do 
verily believe, that no one but a commentator would ever hav^ 
rhade a question upon the subject; and that it admits of no sort 
of doubt, that it is War who capers,—after he has softened his 
grim visage, and smoothed his wrinkled front. Mr Douce, how¬ 
ever, is of opinion, that it is not War, but Tork, who amuses 
himself in this manner; for which he gives these weighty and 
convincing reasons—that * the amorous temper of that monarch 
is well known *—and * that it is not easy to conceive how grim- 
visaged War could caper in a lady’s chamber ! * 

We shall add but one more example of this darkening elucida¬ 
tion. Imogen, in maintaining the worthiness of her husband 
Posthumus against the accusation of her father, says, i 

— -* he is 

A man, worth any woman; over-buys me 
Almost die sum he pays. ’ 

Nou', we can scarcely nelieve that thejre is any one reader of 
Sliakspeare so dull, as to need an interpreter for this passage 5 or 
not to see that she means to say, Posthumus would be an equal 
jinatch for the most excellent of all women; and in giving himr 
(the most common of all figures to express marriage) 6 r me, 

who 
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who am worth very little, makes a very bad bargain. If die words 
taken by themselves admitted of any doubt, it would be removed by 
another expression in the earlier part of the same scene, where Post¬ 
humus, anticipating the princess in this very compliment, says, 

‘ As I my poor self did exchange for you 
To your so infinite loss, * &c. 

With all this before his eyes, however, Mr Douce is pleased to 
suppose, that the sum paid by Posthumus for his royal bride, was not 
himself, but the hanishment to which he was consequently condemn¬ 
ed i and that Imogen meant to say to her father, ‘ The posses¬ 
sion of me is much too dearly brmght by the banishintut to which 
you sentence him. He has almost nothing for so large a price I * 
It would be easy to multiply examples of this edifyin 4 sort of 
annotation ; but the tahk is too irksome and degrading to be pur¬ 
sued any further. We take our leave of Mr Douce’s inhrmities 
W'ith the following almost incredible instance of ignorance. This 
learned commentator, finding Puck use the expression, * AufcJHa’s 
harbinger, ’ proceeds immediately to his vocation* of citing pa¬ 
rallel passages, and gives us the well known lines of Milton’s 
fam(jhs song on May morning. 

* Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, ’ &c. 

To which, however, he annexes a note, stating, that ‘ it has not 
been recollected to what poet these lines belong I * This comes 
naturally enough, however, of black letter reading. If a man 
will stuff his head full of Gammer Gurton and Gabriel Harvey, 
he will soon find that he has no room for h([ilton or Virgil. 

We should now take notice of what may be found curious ,or 
useful in Mr Douce’s volumes •, and, with that view, would wil¬ 
lingly lay before our readers any emendations of the text that ap¬ 
peared to us ingenious or important. Mr Douce, however, has 
hazarded very little in this way; and the instances arc so trifling,, 
and the bene^t derived from his corrections so inconsiderable, that 
they are really scarce worth uientioning. However, as they all 
seem plausible, we shall insert them. The first is in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Mrs Quickly says to the fat knight, 

“ There is one Mistress Ford, Sir ;—I pray come a little nearer 
this waysI myself dwell with Master Doctor Caius. 

“ Fal. Well, on : Mistress Ford, you say ”- 

• * Is it not more natural, ’ says Mr Douce, * tliat Falstaff should 
in this first instance repeat the dame’s own words, and say, “ Well, 
one Mistress Ford you say. ” I. 67. 

The next is in Twelfth Night, where the Clown says, 

“ I am afraid this great lM}er the Moorld will prove a cockney. ” 

* A typographical corruption seems to have crept into this place 
from similitude of sound •, but a very riigUt alteration will restore 

the 
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th^ iWiSe. iTifrOoTHm ts ispaalcitig of xmi as ah affected word; and 
we should thefeiore read ** this great won/ will prove a 

cockney, ** i. e* will turn out to eockney lan^age. * I. 106* 

'rhis, wc think, is by no means so plausible as the former; 
both because the turn of the expression is a little strained^ and 
because vent cannot well be described as a great word, however 
inhhet lif it may once have appeared. The only other correefion 
that we have noted is in Cymbeline, where Arviragus, lamenting 
over the body of Imogen, says, 

« —ta-— the ruddock wouM^! 

With charitable bill,—bring thee all this j 

Yeji and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none 

To tbinter-ground tJjy corse. 

‘ With respect to mater^groundi until some otlier example of the 
use of this word be produced, there will be no impropriety in offer¬ 
ing a substitute in xaintcr^grecrit diat is, “ to preserve thy tomb green 
with moss in ilie winter season, when there ■will be no flowers wherc- 
wth to deck Such a verb might have been suggested to Shak- 
ipeare, who often coins in this way, by the plant winter-greeiif the 
p^rola, * II. 107» 108. 

Some of the molt curious and refpe^tablc parts of the w^ork are 
thofe in which the flory of a particular play, or feene of a play 
is traced through an Jncredible fucceflion pf authors. It is impol- 
fible indeed tp rea^tliefe learned deductions, without Ihuddcring 
at the thanklefs labwr with which they muft have been prepared ; 
but they have all ^ refpe£tability of erudition, and we fuppofe 
of accuracy. As at very ihort fpecimen, we annex the account 
of the (lory of Meafurc for Meafure. Mr Douce fays, 

* Three sources whence tht plot of this play might have been ex¬ 
tracted, have already been mentioned, viz. Whetstone’s Heptame- 
ron, 1582, 4toj-»his Promos and CttssandrOf 1518, 4to; and novel 
5 , decad. 8. in Cinthio Giraldi. It is probable that the general 
outline of the story is founded on fact, as it is related, with some 
variety of circumstance, by several writers, and appears to have 
been very popular* It has therefore been thought worth while to 
point out the following works in which it occurs.. 

* In Lipsii Manila et emfnpla poUlica, Antverp. 1618, 4to, cap* 
viit. Charles the bold, duke of Burgundy, causes one of his nobknien 
to be put to death for offending in the manner jkhut Angelo would 
have done j but lie is first compelled to marry the lady* This story 
hfKi 'been copied from IJpsius into Wanle^^s Wondtm of the litiU 
v^ld, book iii* ch. 29. edit. 167B, folio $ and from Wanley into that 
favourite litde chap book Burton's UnpafaUeltd varieties, p. 42. See 
likewise The spectator, 491. This event was made foe. subject 
of .a French play by Antoine Marfobal, called Ae jagenmi iqrdu 
fdiU de Charles le hardm 1646,4to. Here foe oiender is exiled Bso- 

' dolph 
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dolt^i gbiretTiW of MaestHckf and by tbeaetricad licence turns out to 
be the duke’6 own son. Another similar story of Charles’s upright 
judgment may be found in the diird volume of Goulart’s Tkrhor 
d'kistmres nd'mirithkSf 16^* 8vo, p. 373.^ 

* Much about the time when the above events are supposed to 
have happened, Olivier le Dain^ for his wickedness sumamed the 
Devil, oiiginally die barber and afterwards the favourite of Louis 
Xi» is said to have committed a similar offence, for which he was 
deservedly hanged. See Godefroy’s* edition of the Memoirs of Phi- 
Up de Comnest Brussels, 1723, 8v©,, tom. v. p. 55, 

* At Uie end of Bellelbrest’s translation of Bandello’s novels, 

there are three additional bf his own invention. Tlie first of diese 
relates to a captain, who, having seduced the wife ©f one of his sol¬ 
diers, under a ptomise to save die life of .her husband, e.-.hibited 
him soon afterwards through the mndato of his apartment suspended 
on a gibbet. His commander, the marshal de Brissac, after coir- 
pelling him to marry the widow, adjudges him to death. Thl- 
striking similitude of a part of this, story to W'hat Mr Hume has re¬ 
lated of colonel Kirke will present itself t© every reader, and per¬ 
haps induce some to think with Mr Ritson,. (however they will dif¬ 
fer in’Aw mode of expresang the sentiment), diat Mr Hume’s narra¬ 
tion is “ an impudent and barefaced lie. ” See The quip mndcstf p. 
so. A defence also of Kirke may be seen in the Monthly' magazine^ 
vol. ii. p. 544. Yet though we may be inclmi^d to adopt this side 
of the question, it will only serve to diminidi, in a single instance, 
die atrocities of that sanguinary monster. ^ 

* In Luptnn’s SiqUilut Too good to be true, 1580, 4to# there is a 
long story of a woman, who, her husband having slain his adver¬ 
sary in a duel, goes to the judge for the pui*po9c of prevailing on 
him to remit the sentence of the law. He obtains of her, in the 
first place, a large sum of money, and afterwards the reluctant pros¬ 
titution of her person, under a solemn promise to save hor husband. 
The rest, as in Bellefotest’s novel. 

‘ In volume i. of Goulart’s Thrh&r dPhistoires admtrablesy above 
cited, there are two stories on this subject. The first in p. 300, is 
of a cidzen of Como in Italy, who in 1547 was detained prisoner by 
a Spanish mjitam on a charge of murder. The wife pleads for him 
as befoiu, and obtains a promise of favour on the same terms. The 
husband recommends her compliance, after which the Spaniard be¬ 
heads him* Complaint is made to the Duke of Ferraray who com¬ 
pels die'captain to marry die widow, and then orders him to be hang¬ 
ed. The other, in p. 304, is of a provost named Im VoustCy whose 
conduct resembles that of the other villain’s, with this addition : He 
says to the w'omaai, “ I promised to restore your husband; I have 
not kept him, here he isv ” No punisliment is inflicted on this fellow. 

* The last example to bo nwntioned on this occasion occura in 
Cooke’s ViitdkaHm of the professors and profession of the knoy 1645^ 

' 4to, 
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4(!2 Dauctf’j- lllufirations of Skalspeat’^.' JlSl^ 

4 to, p. 61. During the > 7 arS between Charles the Fifth and Francis 
the Fiist, one Raynucin had been imprisoned at Milan for betraying 
a fort to the French. His wife petitions the governor Don Garcias 
in his favour* who refuses to listen but on dishonourable terms* which 
are indignantly rejected. The husband, like Claudio in Measure 
for vtemure, at first commends the magnanimity of his wife, and 
submits to liis sentence ; but when the time for his execution ap¬ 
proaches, his courage fails him, and he prevails on his wife to ac¬ 
quiesce in the governor’s demands. A sum of ten thousand crowns 
is likewise extorted from die unhappy woman, and she receives irf 
return the dead body of her husband The Duke of Ferrara, Her¬ 
cules of Este, who was general for the Emperoi-, is informed of the 
circumstrince. He fiist persuades-the governor to marry the lady, 
and then oiders him to be beheaded, p. 153—156. 

At p. toy of ihc firil volume* there is a long and learned account 
of the ceremony of betrothing : and a curious variety of pillories^ at 
j). 146 . The following particulars as to the forvants and retainers 
of anfient times, appear to us to be move interfiling. 

* Tlie practice of giving liveries to menial servants has not origi¬ 
nated in modem limes. It is mentioned in some of the statutes 
made in the reign of Richard ihe Second. In that of Edward the 
FoufUi the terms Ihery ancl badge appear to have been synonymous, 
the former having jio doubt been bomnved from die French lan¬ 
guage, and signiryifig a thing delivered. ’Ifie badge consisted of the 
master’s device, cre#t, or arms, on a separate piece of cloth, or some- 
rimes silver, in th^form of a .shield, fastened to the left sleeve. 
G,reene, in his Quip^^r an upstart cmlrliery speaking of some serving- 
men, says ** their cognizance, as I remember, was a peacocke with¬ 
out a tayle. In queen Elizabeth’s time the nobility gave silver 
badges, as appears from Hentzner’s Travels^ p. 156, edit. Norimb. 
16} 2, 4to. ** Angli magnifici domi forisque magna assectantiuni 
famulorum agmini secum trahunt, quibus in sinistra brachio scuta ex 
nrgento facta appendimt. ” But this foolish extravagance was not 
limited to persons of high rank. FyUes Moryson, speaking of the 
English apparel, informs, us that “ the servants of gentlemen were 
wont to weare bleta coaies, with their masters badge of silver on the 
left slefeve, but now they most commdnly weare dokes garded with 
lace, aU the servants of one family wearing the same liverie for co¬ 
lour and ornament: ” we are therefore to suppose diat the sleeve 
badge ' was left off in the reign of James I. Y^et the badge was at 
onenrime so general an accompaniment to a blue coat, mat when 
an^ diHig wanted its usual appendage, it wzs proverbially said to be 
Ifke a blue 9oat toitkoui a badge. 

‘ The custom of clodiing persons in liveries and badges was not 
confined to menial servants. Another class of men called retainers, 
who appear to have been of no'small importance among our ances¬ 
tors, were habited in a similar manner. They were a sort of ser- 

’ vants. 
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ran^ apt ia.tfae,im^l3e^4<^liiBf other ,«pri^ &)inestic«?,. ■ 

but gtt^fiing pccask^^jT reiaiun ■ 

e4 hy armftal 4paatK)a~o^< Ixiit or hooS^ a 

badge^. ga4 a, ismt^ i|E*fchj^’ 
purpose,,,j£ it 

became,, aecw^ry', to ;|>eag^ thef'i^SWewr-bofk 

masters aad rei»i3^»i^'’, oif-fb^.'4l«3r -wgji^e^biceaiie^ Stry-pe 

cpmplmas <^ tl;^|Qp,fr^t, m4t^<99?if>lqp^ M)giry k tbis mpect-. 
" She granfc^ifVw^ '^# “ i»<wse. |j..h^.Jo ber 
than her sister;-^ sttcepi^jsor in,^|fe^teea. For in all ihat time there- 
were but hfkem'Jcpnses j^ijj^,gia»l»4,f';whivreaft<jne€« M 
had grant^ T3h»^aa4**^5th^*' She jpore h>er,u also in yiel.l’ag ^ 
the nuinber of, retakes W eat^,pej^,; wlndb sometime&;0^'^o««^«l^ 
io tm /mndred i msYt^ iji^ded ahovfs w 

hundred to any perscm pf the g^tpst .quality, and that raiely too* 
But Bishop Gardber began tbat ill egamplel who retted twohuU'^ 
dred men; Whetegs under queen J^igab^ the duke of Kqrblk re-* 
tained but an hundred $ and Pmher, arehbUhop of Cmtpxhurjt but 
forty. ” He has added a list ^ .the persons to whpm Mgry grantedi, 
licenses and the number of persons retained. ■memm’iakt iii. 
479. ' 

‘ Nor did these retainer^Always eqoast of men of low condition.* 
The entertaining author of a book ^dUed ji to ihc imtlenmiu 
Iv projesdon urrmg men^ <jr the saving vmi*s i^fori, .1598, 4to, 
(to whom these notes have occasipnally be«t indebt^,, apd who, 
with good reason is supposed to have been Jervis Marldiam), haa 
certaimy alluded to thetn.;p the following cnxhms passage, wherein 
he is consoling the objects of Jiis kbour. ** Amount what sort of 
people should men this servi^ man be .sought % ? Even the duJc^ 
sonne prefei^ '^ge to the'^prince, the earles.seoonde Sonne attend¬ 
ant upon the dal(^ the knightg se^onde spnne dreearks servant, thd?, 




be w^ therr.pr^e or §oyf^igne,t 

Sdme timers ^ the' following ob-; 

fen^tioni qn . jntroduaioa"^ |he wiqrd f V as a, title 

of .'■' r ' •♦-'■’•'A.. , • V 

*' pf'IchnsiM^rem^ title till 


not the title of . in the reign m ^gh*h*j and ano¬ 
ther note/inu'|%.W|potton\e^ifia.,<f'tu«',,ilna^^ -h 176* 

states tirjk^ho assumpd(.tae tide of mcred'm*’ 

Jest^; aft.wHeHii|^t^pkn;^JiktJ«iWta4,b^^^ ^ » 

* On tiie otiher1i|an4, .^amden nu^e qor|eetiy asyivilk^.^' n^esty. 
vot. XII* ''jrd.' '■ ‘ ^'0 fi « eamo' 
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came hither in the fjenty tljyB;,]^ght^as «<wi;cc? mq^e^ 

lately in oar p. 19^ e4it.; 

1674« Syoc.;. pasf^y wishes k to be under- 

stooid sb «, con»n^y iiii:|se and 

properly to ^e ^ add^ $m iotatauce of the 

fvod ofthgecii^b^. ^ In a let¬ 
ter fnana C^oen^.'l^^hath, to ,^e Sizdtw signs “ Your 

humhlel^ter* ji^i^S^Vit ff .To tl^ '^ges mos^ exceU 

ktit ^JekiB'f:^.^ j^.siainte folums is a most 

ex^aordin)ary,let%r in Italis^ .t^ Serrawsima 

et sacratimma mqje^y” which shows thaf^pam«ien» who wrote what 
he says aboye^eaily^n 16pS, ’ih^ r^sr to JElizabeth than: 

James lb< Jlrsi., ,,,• . ; _ ; ;■ , 

' The use of is ascribed' -by the' learned authors of the 

2 Jow:eav. trailj *h dijiUmq^i^X^ Gondfimax Jkiag of the Vi^oths, 

^ and to the. ki^gs of Lorraine in ihe seventh century; but in France 
'it is not traceable beibre the year 1360» about which dme Raoul de 
Presle, in the dedication to hb translation of jSaint Augustin De aW- 
i-tde Deii thus addresses Charts ,the Fii^» " Si supplie a vostre 
royalle rnaje^S, ” - It.waSt howevei> biat sparingly used till the reign 
of Louis XI. In the treaty of Cressy,me emperor Charles V. is- 
ealled iiwpcmif w^^si^,,and!-Franck I. ra^al majesty^ In that of, 
Chkeau Cambresis,, Henry IL .is eMttitled most chrtstian majesty^ and 
Philip II. calhoUc majesty^, Pwquter )ias .some curious remarks 
iu reprobiUdon of jp® use of rmjesfy* Medherches de la Srawe 

My. viii. ch. A, ■ » , • . ', 

* Both Camder^nd Selden agree then): the. thje of Grace began 

about the time, of Meury the Fourth* and bf exceUept (^qce mtoer 
Hcny the * IL 13^1$. ^ 

Mr Douce. it^oreW usTeveral ^fingenloga etymology. 

The follawUig ©f the -,word dprmy appears to us merkorious. 

* Mindheu and o^ers .coriceiyed thsu;, thb Wb^’d wps derived from 

cy&rec^i'im.etymol^y th^ perfect accords Wkli the burlesque 
inarmer of Dean Swift.,, It Im been alsb'^^uced from the Greek 
words atijc; the-L?ji^/wire .ajud 8?c. &c. ' Skinner, 

with more plausiiulity, ha^ suggei^b ajfbran. After alL, 

an ojfreio khp more than aporwpfion^f o the old and ge- 

^ Tk^^t In lTh mei^pdfCentw^ qfdhp pardonfir&. 
and tapefere. , ,-. '■; , ^ .' ■ . ■ 

, She made, and whh her naprm fdr and white ywash 
She^wy^4 *?ft hkeyen, for tes that she oudash 
As any myistonb^" ' tMrys Cl^ucer, p. 594. . 

* ^e h^e.VkoitnWiedllie wpfti frcim the old Freodi naperon, a 

layge cloth^' See ^opertY. So . 

ndpldh, which has pc%>leaed' cmr 'dfrii;MTf|na^ 
dwh,: .‘from \ IL' '7i, A ■ ' ’ - .';' ' ’ 

'"^The derivaiioh of'ivffej, is moie' elaHi^ke atki lefs fatisfaOjory. 

Mr’ 



Migrations of Bhai/pearti 

Mr 0ouoe is of opmton thaf this appellaiive has had more origins 
than one. The leading one he defcrihes as follo«''8. 

* There is hardly a doubt that it originaipes in au l/topian region 
of indolence and luxury, formeriy denominated the'country ot co- 
Ccdgne, * which, as some have thought, 'was intimately connected. 
wiSi the art of cookery; whilst others, with equal plausibility^ relait* 
that the little pellets of woad, a commodity in wjiich Languedoc 
was remarkably fertile, bein^ c^led by the above name, the province, 
itself acquired the appellation of the bngdom of Cocuignef or of 
plenty, where the inhabitants lived in the utmost happiness, and ex¬ 
empt from every sort of care and anxiety. Hencd the name came 
to be applied to any rich country. Boilcau calls Paris un mj^s de 
cocagne. The French have likewise some theatrical piece” ’InHer 
this title. The Italians have many allusions to it; and diere is said 
to be a small district between Roihe and Lofetto so called from its 
cheapness and fertility. With us the lines cited by Camden m his , 
Britannia^ vol. i. col. 4‘51. 

“ Were I in my castle of Bttngey 
Upon the river of Waveney 
I would ne care for the king of Cdckeneyt ** 
whencesoever they come, indicate that London was formerly knoivrf 
by this satirical name; and hence a Londoner came to l\' called a 
cochiev. The French have an equivalent word, co^lmcTf tO pam¬ 
per, cherish, or dandle, whence our edeker* 

* From the above circumstances, it is probable that a cockney be¬ 
came at length a teim of contempt; one of the earliest proofs of 
which is Chaucer’s use of it in the Recess tahy v. 4206 j “ f shall be 
halden a daffe or a coskenay, ** In the Pramptudritim paroidtmini^ 
1516, 4to, it is explained to be a term of derision. Iri Shakspeape’s 
time it signified a child tenderly brought up, a dparling, a wanton. 
Sec Barret’s Alvearie ; and a little before it had been used in a bad 
sense, from an obvious corruption. ^ See Hulaetfs Aheedariumy 1552, 
folio. In this place too* Mr Steevens’s quotations from. Meres and 
Deckar might be introduced. * II. p. ISl-^l^g. 

'Fhere is an elaborate difTertation on the word Wassely of which 
we can ortly afibrd to give the introdueliori. ‘ 

‘ There cUntobt be the smallest doubt, ’ says Mr Uouce, * that 
the term itself is to be soUght for in tlie well-known story of Voni- 
gern and Rowena, or Ronix, the daughter of Hengist; the earliest 
authority for which is that df Walter Citldniils, “ithp siip|)li6d the ma- 

0 g 2 " terials 

* * This country has beejt humourously described tyan ojd t’rencb 

fablier, frpm whose work aitjjixisract maybe found in Mens. Le- 
graud’s cntertamii^ pf torn, i, p. 251; and 

which verifies Mr TjTwhite’s conjecture, that the old English poem 
first published by HjekeS, <?i Ai^Sax..^. 2S1,, was a tmnslation from 
the French. See €anU ialtSy tol. iv. p. 254^ * 
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teriaU for Geoffrey cff Moinnd!itii*s history. He relates, 'lhac. «i 
Vorti^cm's first ititemetr ’with the lady,* she hneeled before him, and 
|»rcseritmg a ctqp'rbf 'wint, j^d to him, •* Lord king, leacht he^ ” or^ 
in purer Sa^con, >^mes hml ,* literally. Be Beafth, or health be to you! 
As the king wa's unacquainted with the Saton language, he inquired 
‘the meaning of'these words; and l«mg told that they wished him 
health, and dm Be ’diould answer them by saying drinc hed, he ^id 
so, and commanded Rowena^JO drink. Then, taking the cup from 
her hand, he kissed the damsekand pledged her. The histormi> 
addsflthat from that time to bus own the custom remained in Britain^ 
tliat whoever, drank to. anoth^- at a feast said H}acht heilf and he 
that immediately aRer received die cup, answered drinc 
II, 20fi, 207- . 

Befides the illuftrationa of Shakfpeare, which conftitute about 
two thirds of the work before us, Mr Gouce has favoured his 
readers with four feparate elFays, one upon the Anachronisms of’ 
Shakfpeare ^ another on the Fools and Cloivns of the antient 
drama;,a thir4 on die Gesta-Rctmar{Ofrtm; and the laft on the 
Alorris-dancsrs^^ 

The JBrfI: does not j^etend to or^inality, and is amufing and fa- 
lisfaflory. In ipeakmg,. however, of the negligence of national 
cofturne w'hich. exifted oa our ftage even after the dap of Garrick, 
Mr Douce has f^Ien into the common error of attnbuftng to Mr 
Kemble the formation of this fully. The fafb is, that a great 
part of this refl^nation was effeiffed by Macklin, long before Mr 
Kemble fiourilhllB: it was Macklio, in particular, who firft dreffed 
the tragedy of J^oebeth in the iScotim coftumeand cvelf 
Ke*mble himlelf has played Hamlet in a ebat and waiflrebat. 

Not the leaft interefting.part of the volumes before us, is the 
* Differtatiqn on the Clowns and Fools..^ ‘ It onginated, * 
fays the author, * from the omnton of a late eminent critic and 
antiquary (Mr Ritfon), that the fubje£i was defcrvii^ of par¬ 
ticular confideration. * Between the clowns and the frols of Our 
’ old dramas Mr Douce makes the wideft diffin^ion, branch¬ 
ing each out into the following varieties. ‘ I. The geh^l domeft 
tic fooh who was, i. A mere natural,.or idiot; 2 . ^lly by nature, 
yot cunning and farcaftical; 3 . Artificialall occafional fervants. 
II. Tlie . clownt w^ho was, l . A mere country booby; 2 . A wkty 
rui^} 3 . Any fervant of a fiirewd and witty difpofitkm, and 
like a fimilar chara^Ier in our modem plays, made to 
;ileat his maftef with great famUiarity in order to prb^ce ftage 
eiTccI. * Mr Gouce has enum^^ed :%ea other: Ipecies of this 
Wry various animM.; but the above are ^aU that are to be found i»- 
3hakfpeare*s mens^erie. Their then delbiibed and 

Uluftrated wi^ much refeafeh^ vdual^e Magasin dos 

for our theatncal ‘’^faking of the prevailing 

' ' colour 
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>«olout of yellow in the fot^s drefsi ]|4r Bonce ohferree, that * 
-tnanufcript note in the time of the CDinmonwealthf dates yellow 
to have been the foci’s colonr. If we axe not very much midaken, 
it is proverbially lb called to thb day. 

' The next branch of Hr I^uee’s work Is a very citrate dis- 
fentatkm cm the monkish collection of Latm talesy called the 
Geffa R^numrum^ to which Shakspeare^s Merchant of Venice is 
so largely inddbted;^ and from which Chancer/ Boccacio, and % 

' long list of mincar n^elists, haVe eb Hberaily copied. This work 
has always'heen considered ^greatest impmtanv'e in the ius- 
> tory of fiction, it has engaged the pens of Br Farmer and Mr 
Tyrwhitt j and from Mr Warton it had before the honour of a 
, separate dissertation., Mr Dottce« however) seems now to have 
collected all the learning on the subject; and the result of his la¬ 
bours is the discovery of two WorkS) under the tide of Gesta Ro^- 
manorumi the first, the original production of Bercheur, which* 
is that treated of by Mr Warton, and * of which, * according to 
Mr Douce, ‘ no MS. has been' yet described and the second, an 
imitation of the first by an Englishman, of which there exist se¬ 
veral MSSI in difierent English cathedrals and private collections, 
but of which there never was a complete copy printed. Mr 
rBouce’s reasons for thinking that there are two different work:, 
called Gtsta Romanorumt ate, the great variations that exist bc- 
.tween the printed copies of what he calls ■* the original Ce.rtsy * and 
.the MS. ones of what he terms * the English Gesi^; ’ tlK- latter pos- 
siessing no less than forty stones out of one hundred and two that 
are not in Ae former j lhaft no MS. of the English Gosta exists in 
any of the Continental Ubrafie^^ and that it contains English verses, 
English proper names, and English idioms. The ndditional sto¬ 
ries of this are then analyzed bvMrBbace, in the same 
manner as Mr Warton,has analyzed the stories of the origina! 
Gesta t ^d the dissejtaticm is completed by accounts of the print¬ 
ed copies of ,pf the MSS. of the other, and of the 

translation^ of b^tli. ‘ ^ 

Mr Douce's last dissertation is on the antient English Morris- 
Dance,^an amusement of yvhich he has described the origin, pro¬ 
gress and ^suse, with his lisual^ learning and n^inuteness. I'Jk' 
principal novelty he has brought forward, in elucidation of thi*: 
once popular, amusement, is * a copy from an exceedingly scarce 
engraving bn copper* by, Israel Von Mechehi or Mcckenen, so 
named from ttxe place of his nativity, a German village on the 
ponfines of Flanfors.The design,' Mr Douce adds, * seems 
to have heen'intended as a pattern l^or goldsmiths* work, proba¬ 
bly fof^ ct^ or tankard. The &rtist, in a fancy represctit iii^^n 
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of foJkge, has introdrced several figures belonffing to a Flemish 
May-ijame morris, consisting of die lady of May, the 
the piper, two morfi%>dancer8 with bells and streamers, and 
four other daiktng characters, for which appropriate names will 
not easily he found, The similitude between some of the figures 
in this print, and others ia Mr Toilettes window, is very strik¬ 
ing, and shows that the period of execution, as to both, was near¬ 
ly the same. * If.,^6-7, , 

Mr Douce then jproceeds^tb'- describe and illustrate' all the 
dramatis persona of these face^hos performances,—Robiri Hood, 
Little John, Friar Tuck* .Maid Marian, the Fiper, the Hobby¬ 
horse, the Dragon, and the Morris-Dancers. Almost the whole 
of this merry group has vanished long ago. Dancers indeed are 
mentioned by Mr Ritson'as existing in 17^2'in Norfolk and Lan- 
^cashire; and * a very few yeats since,'' adds Mr Dotice,' ‘ a 
’company of this kin^ was seen at Usk in Monmouthshire, which 
•was atteo'ied by’a bpy-Maid-Marian, a hobby-horse, and a fool.^ 
The writer of this article recollects to have seen a Morris-dance at 
Brighton as lately as the year 1789; and he is informed that 
morris-dancers and their fool are yet annually seen in Gloucester¬ 
shire about Whitsuntide. It may be added, in illustration of thi? 
momentous subject, that at Norwich, the figure of a large dra¬ 
gon, designated Snap, is still preserved in the town-hall; whence 
ne annually iss^s to join the Mayor’s procession on the guild- 
*dav 

way. A.. 

There are unopubtedly many little items of information In these 
volumes} but they have in general no pretensipri to the title of 
Illustrations of Shakspeare, nor any right to the popularity whifch 
‘ such a title may procure for them. With reference to SKakspeare, 
they are an overwhelming and dbnfounding mass of heavy, trif¬ 
ling, and bewildering interpretation j and, considered as detailed 
notices of antient books, manners and language, no arrangement 
could be more preposterous than that of the acts and scenes of 
rihakspeare’s plays. Uport the whple, we remain confirmed in 
our opinion that the commentators are'* a feeble folk j' and that 
they have no business to make their housses in the rocks which 
support the eye^^lasting monument of Shakspeare. 



1898. HiUbouM^ JbfunAneitt if Jhuriam ■Cat^Hution* ‘ ^6^ 


Akt. Sm. JPn^iiions amending the Cemtiiiitim f th United 
States f America^ submitted ijf Mr HUttteUsi tp the Senate of the 
UmtedStates^ on the i2tkX^c^ f Aprii 1808, with his exptan'- 
tory Remarks* l£mo. pp. 60. WasItingtQas and Nelv York, 
. 1808 . 

4 

^“Phis is one of the works whkh marks, in a striking manner;, thf 
difference between a newr and an established gorettinj^nt* 
Mr Hillhouse, a sober-minded and exp<$ripced semitor, repre¬ 
senting the most lagadous and h'ast revoWiemarjr state in the 
Union (Connecticut), comes forward with a smies of uroposlp 
tions for new-modeliing the general gosumment, and changing 
the functions both of the executive, and of th;p higher branch of 
the legislature j and those propositions are deliberately canvassed, 
and ordered to be printed, by authority of the Senate, for the ge-» 
neral information of the c<^untry. Such discussions would be re¬ 
garded on this side of the Atlantic as the immediate precursors 
of a radical revolution; while, in America, they are univcisally 
considered, not only as perfectly innocent, but as laudable and sa¬ 
lutary. The contemplation of tli^se things imay teach us some 
lessons \ and at a time when the foreign relations of these riaing 
communities excite so general an interest in Europe, we think it 
OUT duty to lay before our readers whatever may tend to throw 
light on their internal condition. * With this view, we shall pre¬ 
sent them with a slight aiulysi^ Of the little panaphlet before us, 
premising a short account of the constitution which it is intended 
to reform. 

At the close of that unfortunate contest, which tewninated in 
the independence of the British colonies, the hrst object that en¬ 
gaged the attention «of the citizens of the newly created empire, 
was the government they were in future to live under. The 
body, under whose auspices the war had been conducted, was no¬ 
thing more than an assembly denominated die Congress, composed 
of delegates from the Several states, who, widinut pretending to 
any authority ovear the individual citizens, or even over the states 
in their collective capacity, issued recommendations to the different 
legislatures, which, being the suggestions of wisdom and patriot¬ 
ism, and given at a period of alarm and danger, were in most 
instances implicitly obeyed. The functions of this government, 
however, naturally ceased with the conjuncture which gave it 
i)irth. Ou the return of peace, its recommendations were disre- 
.garded? and it was soon discovered, that if the union of the 
states was to be preserved, u more efficacious government was 
indispensably necessary. 

G g 4 In 



7a jTie organis^tioi. of the 4 i€^e govirnmmts^ no gtesf; di®* 
Cult)* was experienced. Under the old r^gumff the greater part of 
the colonies Wd Been governed hf a Hotme of Assembly chosen 
by tl)e peoplCf together-with a Governor and Council appointed 
by the Krnir. The oaily alteration^ therefore, that was required 
bj the rev^ution, was to transfer to the people that portion' of 
authority which had hitherto been exercised by the jSoveretgn. 
In addition to the House of Assembly which they had always 
chosen* th^ elected, in most cl the states, a council, under the 
name of a Senate, a^un efxecurive, denominated the Governor $ 
and with these aiteratrpns the state governli^ts returned their 
i'nn-rions. 

The establishment of a national gov<^ment» however, was 
obviously a much mere arduous undertaking. Their separation 
fioir the mother country havip^ deprived the States of the com* 
•mon prop on which they had hidieno rested, they were naturally 
led to lean towards eacli other} but not having, as in the case of 
ihc state emmems, any model to direct them, it became a 
matter of much uncertainty how the connexion of the states was 
in future to be maintained. The state governments were build¬ 
ings already erected, which, in consequence of the revolution, 
merely changed their inhabitants; but the fabric of the national 
government was {p he built from the fountlation, on a plan which 
was yet to he ffiyised and considered. Some common govern¬ 
ment seemed n&sstAvy to tho welfare of the Union; but how 
this government IftMi to he constructed,—how far its powers were 
to encroach on the separate s( 7 Vereignty of the states, and to what 
objects these powers were tp be directed,—were all matters of very 
nice and dilncult atrangement. The opinions of the citizens of 
the United htates, on dns momentous subjecty were as various as 
might be expected from riie variety of interests, of prejudices and 
passions, wniph must necessarily exist < in such a community, 
fiome called in questimi even the necesrity of union j others, ad¬ 
mitting Uie necesblty of a common cjoveriiment, maintained that 
this government ougnt to bq purely mdcral, and in no respect na¬ 
tional I that is to say, that it# ormnanoes should be Innding only 
on the state legislatures, and not on Use citizens individually con* 
sidered. A third-party asserted the expedieticy of a government 
excreting authority over thq whole mass of the population. 
W»Tcspe£C to the nature and constitution of the organs, by 
wlpin the powers of the general government were to be dischaig- 
|ft the diUWence of sentiment, was equally great* In order to 
l^concile jheir discordant opinions, and obtain some form of go* 
ve^ament, without which it was apparent that the United States, 
as a nation, could no longer exist, a convention was held at Thi* 
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ladel{4tnt iil the fext 178^ cbmpoiki ^ is^iEiUbstriotts ci<- 
^^tiseiia itte UnkHii-iaBd (^nrficJ iiS^ltMtlseiffiesei^^ qT W?is!nTiig«- 
tm ; andl f^oiJdini Aftkr !ji3e1lbigr££(!W Ibr devibra} mcmths;* 

august assembly at whic|t 

was sotm afterurards adbptifd j Stat^^ 

have, for twenty years,-beeu a^ilddiiik lb 1^ower abd'0bu}en::e, 
with a rapidity unexanfi|>ied , 

' The best account ^ is to^tfe 

Itcatimi catted the Feder^ii(t 4 }^^(i^p^(iki |aSf\c^atty 
,,nerai Hamttttm-a work Europe, feut which ex¬ 
hibits an extent and p'NK^sion a prdfdtwiii^ of re¬ 

search, and an acuteness of understanding, which would have 
done honour td'the Jtlostilltt&tvldtts Statw antifent or mo¬ 

dem'times* • 

* The defects whath, on a vieW'dF this con^itution, immediate¬ 
ly strike as as inherent in its edmposidohi^ate wea^ws and in¬ 
stability. It has ihe*^appearance indeed, rather bf an ^^xperiraent 
in pohtics,. than of a steady pernta^^t governmoat; - 'ad ih 
this view,, as we gather from thb speedi ■ made by Franklin, 
|«fevious to giving his vote for its adoption, it, was regarded by the 
most distinguished members of the .convention, with which it ori¬ 
ginated. We have particular access indeed to know, that Gene¬ 
ral Hamiltonj' who assisted in its Ibrmatibn, and who was re¬ 
garded as the most enlightened man in the country, was used to 
express his conviction, that it had not within it the meanS of self- 
preservanon.^ Its fransers themselves, therefore, were far from 
laaintaining its dccelience. Like Solon of old, they Wered it to 
their countrymen only as the best wliieh their peculiar circum¬ 
stances would admit or. 

The establishmehi; bf a more stable government was rendered 
pecttUariy difficult, by * the' immense rapidity with which' the 
United States were advancing. ' A country in wliich every 
thii^ is varying and increasing; cannot well have a permanent 
igovemment." ^e insular situation of Great Britain, Seems 
to be a prineipal cause of the peculiar steadiness of the. govern¬ 
ment under whiidj we live. The bounds of our country arc dev 
lined by nature; > die population, though ihcrcastni^ advances 
so siow}y,.a8 to produce no sensible impression bh the machine of 
government $ and, when it aiirives at a certain pitch, is relieved by 
emigration, by war, and the other evils incident to “an bid coun¬ 
try. The territory of the FTnited States, when cbmpated with 
that‘of the most conspicuous nations of Europe,' deserves almost 
the epithet of boundless^- - At the time when the constitution 
was framed, this immense region contained Only between three 
and four millions of souls. Its constitution, therefore, was 
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adapted! to a t^in'and skittered |k>puiation; bat itoouM not‘ascaiw 
the pobjetra^on of its founders,'that a gorernmeot, whkh waa 
suitable to the weakness of itifak;fi mignt be very ill adapted to 
tbet'V%oarofhianfiood*>V * 

JEtesfdes die 8msdiiRe^ i<£^ population in propmtion to the ex¬ 
tent of the temtoi^^there.^nsoi^r eincumstances in the situation 
of the United Sts^s which haturaily^suggested the idea of a tepub- 
Itcan, and'anmall^emoer^^ The popuhtionof die 

United States was of a pectU^ d^rlpdOn; Every man, posses¬ 
sing a certain share l^d^'intei^st in the genei^ wel¬ 

fare. The s^iicultutat ^ti^st gre^y predeminated. The greater 
part of. the inhabitants ed the Uniti^ Snites cultiv^ed their own 
farms, and were distinginshed by those habits of industry, mora<i> 
lity, and intellectual acuteness, which are the natural result of 
^at dtuation. There was no in shotti-Mno dmoiute and ser- 
Vik populace in the country^ When a; considerdde number of 
this class v'.xiat's in any coimnunti^, it may be pronounced unfit 
for a > republican government it niust' not’ at the same time 
be overlooked, that the distance of America from Europe, and 
the absence of any formidable enemy on the frontier, favour¬ 
ed the introduction of a republican government. Had any 
formidable neighbour rendered it necessary for the United States 
to maintain a consideraWe standing army, Or to engage in frequent 
hostilities. We n^ pr<mottnce, with certainty, that their present 
form of govemnl^t could not have subsist^ The slender tie 
which holds them together wopld burst at once in the tumult of 
war. But, placed at a distance from the great theatre of conten¬ 
tion and blocidshed,—devoting themselves to the arts of peace, and 
studiously avoiding all occasions of hostility, they have hitherto 
prospered under a republkaa govemment; while the violent po¬ 
litical contentions incident to such a constkurion have supplied, 
in some measure, that agitation which in Europe is excited by 
war, and without which it s^ms impossible for any collection of 
men to maintain their vigibur mid activity* • 

In governments, as in every hjoman institution, there is always 
found a mixture of good am erth The most despotic have 
their benefits,—the most free their disadvantages. The great 
recommendation of a republican govemment, as applied to the 
United States, is, that it afiblids full scope to the growing 
energies of the nation, imposing on them no greater burdens or 
restrictions than are essential to their complete development. 
But this advantage W purchased at expense of an evil, which 
must exist in a greater or less deg«^ in every free govemment, 
und has already risen to a most disagreeable, and even alarming 
jibeight in the Uid.ted States. The eyil we allude to is—^party spi- 
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rit. It hding esseiitial to a republican government, that the su¬ 
preme nllers^ the country, should d^ve riieir power immedi¬ 
ately from the people,' and .be' chosen by them, these elections 
are naturally productive of very violent contests and furious ani¬ 
mosities among the friends of the ^jQFerent candidates. It must 
always be kept in mindi that, ha the United States, not only the 
legi^lve assemblies, but the Chief Magistrate, is chosen by a 
general election, held every four years throu^out the Union. 
Such an election, in almost any country of Europe, would be the 
signal for ci\Hl war ^ and although no such eifect has hitherto re- 
sultedfrom it in America, because the country is thinly peopled,—• 
because there is no standing armyj^and because the o£li:e of 
Chief Magistrate is, comparatively speaking, of triffing import¬ 
ance *, yet, in proportion as the country advaifbes, these circum¬ 
stances must be changed *, and the, United^itates will then be ex-, 
posed to that multiplicity of evils which the periodical election of 
a chief ruler in an extensive country is *calculated to produce. 
Already, according to Mr Hillhouse, these evils are serious and 
alarming. 

‘ Of the impropriety, * he asks, * and impolicy of the present 
mode of electing a President, can there be stronger proof,-.^can there 
be more convincing evidence, than is now exhibiting in the United 
States V In whatever direction we turn our eyes, we behold the peo¬ 
ple arranging themselves under the banners of different candidates, 
mr the purpose of commencing the electioneering campaign for the 
next President and Vice-President. All passions and feelings of 
the human heart are brought into the most active operation. The 
electioneering spirit finds its way to everypervades our do¬ 
mestic cirefes, and threatens to destroy the enjoyment of social 
harmony. The seeds of discord wiU be sown in families, among 
friends, and throughout the whole community. In saying this, I 
do not mean any thing to the disadvantage of either of the candi¬ 
dates. They may have no agency in the business. They may be the 
involuntary objects of such competition, without the power of di¬ 
recting or controuUng the storm. The fault is lii the mode of elec¬ 
tion,—in setting the people to choose a ICmg, In fact, a popular 
election, and the exercise of such powers and prerogatives as are by 
the constitution vested in the President, are incompatible. The evil 
is increasing, and will increase, until it shall terminate in civil war 
and despotism. The people, suffering under the scourge of party- 
ieuds and factions, and findmg no refuge under the state, any more 
that! in the general government, from party persecution and oppres¬ 
sion, may become impatient^ .and submit to the first tyrant wtio can 
protect ^em against the thousand tpranis, ’ 

To suggest a remedy for this great and growing evil, is the 
leading object of the Propositions before us. 

* Jt can be remedied, * Mr HiUliOuse observes, * only in two 
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Either the office of Pr^idemMnaat' he stripped erf- its high 
prerogatives a!nd powers* or scane other mode’'of appmnting a Pre¬ 
sident mast be devised than that of popular electmtu* 

tte is of opinion that both of thtse means ought to Iw eiQ- 
plowed. He proposes to reduce the President’s terms of service 
from fdur vears to one,-^ deduce his salary hrom 25>000 .to 
15*600 douars per atmum>^to tssnsfer from him to .the legtsla- 
ture the power bf appoutdng to and removing from office; imdi 
as to the'mode of appointing the chief magistrate, be intends 
he shah oe annualljr chosen ^ Jet from a certain number of the 
‘^enste. Hr Hillhouse intends likewise* that the House of Rs« 
TrCsentatives, instead of serving, as at present, for.two years, 
^all hertcefoith serve only for one; and that the term of service 
of the Senate shaQ also be reduced from six to three years* 

ff this mode of appointing a President shall be adopted, 
Hillhouse darters Hmseif that the following advantages will re> 
salt from it. , ^ 

^ Isr* li w.'Ll m.Lke the Senate more respectable. 

Sd* It-is prompt and certain. 

* Sd* It will avoid the evils of a disputed election*, which is now 
unprovided for in the constitution,' 

* 4fh* It will exclude intrigue and cabal. 

* 5tb» It gives, talents and modest m^it an equal chance. 

* 6 tbs It is ectooxnicaL 

■ * 7 th, It givef to Ae people a Pi’esidwit of the United States, and 
•,hot the chief ofilpparty. 

* 8 th* It removes temptation to use power, otherwise than for the 
puUk good. 

* 9m, It will annihilate a general party pervading the whole U 7 
nited States. 

‘ 10th, It wdll remove a direct, powerfifl, and dangerous influence 
of. the general government on the individual states. 

‘1 Im, It will prevent the inffuence of a presidential Section on 
,onr dmitestk eom&rm and forHgn rclatmts, 

* l!^, And it will secure me United States against the usurpa- 
tinh of power, and every attempt, through fear, interest, or corrup¬ 
tion, tC sacrifice tiieir intere^ honourji or independence; for one 
year is too short a time in which to contrive and execute any exten¬ 
sive and dangerous plan of unprincipled ambition; and the same 
person cannot he Presidait daring two successive years. * 

Mr Hillhouse therefore expects, that when amended in the 
, manner proposed by him, the United States would enjoy the 
respective advantages of elective and hereditary governments, 
combining the freedom of the one with, the tranquillity of the 
other. We should now consider how far his expectations are 
likelv to be fulfilled. . 

. ^ The 
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' The amendment regarding the Presideot^xonsistS) as we have 
already stated, of two parts, nametf, malting tl^ office itself. les$ 
the object of ambition, andappomting to ft % instead of electioii. 

By the latter arrangemeat, tlkre can- be no doubt that the Senate 
would be made mote respectable; because each state, in elect- 
ing its quom of Semtors, two m , number, would consider it¬ 
self as nominating, at the same ^me« two catididates for the 
^Presidency. It would Itkewiae avoid the . evils of a disputed 
presidential election. But is it not obvious that it would add 
nearly as much turbulencejto the senatorial, a^ it took from the 
presidential elections? That’quantity of popular agitation, cor¬ 
ruption, and intrigue, which used to be called forth at every elec¬ 
tion of a President, would? not by this means be anuihiUted. k 
would be merely transferred to the election of senators ;. with this 
diiFcrence, that, under the present system, it Occurs only ,once in 
four years, and, according to Mr Hillhouse^s scheme^ tne nation 
would be disturbed with it every three years. As to tlie fourth 
advantage, the destruction of cabal and intrigue^—it is by no means 
certain that fraud and collusion would not be employed even at 
the drawing of the great lottery. Neither would it give to the 
people a Preoident of the United States, instead of the-chief of^a 
party. Every nation, which in any considerable de^ee governs 
itself, in act lx? divided into parties j every assembly, chosen by 
such a nation, must be divided into corresponding parties; every 
senator, therefore, must belong to one party or another; and, 
wliether chosen by lot or by election, the President of the United 
States would infallibly be the leader of the party with which he 
kid previously been accustomed »to act. * 

But, supposing that all the advantages enumerated by Mr Hill- 
house did result from the appointment of the President by lot; it 
appears to us, that there would necessarily arise, from the priva¬ 
tion of tlie powers and prerogatives he at present exercises, evik 
more than sufficient to counterbalance all the benefits that would 
attend them. The most fatal consequences are to be apprehend¬ 
ed from breaking down the barriers at present interposed between 
the etaciMvi and the legislature of the United States. It is among 
the most certain maxims of political philosophy, that the inde¬ 
pendence of the executive is no less essential to freedom than 
jliAt of the legislature itself. Any scheme, therefore, which would 
at once invest the legislature with executive' authority, may well 
be regarded with suspicion. It is as dangerous to permit a body 
of men to execute laws, as to allow a single man to enact them- 
Thc power of appointing to, and removing from officer unque¬ 
stionably an appendage of £he executive government; and cannot 
be taken from the President of the United States, without de- 

priving 
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priving him of the weight and dignity which are indispensable to 
the vigorous and efectual discharge ,of his itnportaht office. It is 
certain, too, that, if no Bt depositary of this executive power is 
provided by the constitution, sonte one will establish itself in spite 
of the* constitution; and this' will be the turbuienf leader of a 
legislative body, who, under ptetcnce of promoting the interests 
of his fellow citizens, will contrive to become their master. By 
electing the President'out of the Senate, especially if, as Mr HilU 
house imaginesi this body, in consequence of .serving fpr a shortef 
time, 'would consist, in general, of the same members, bis consti- 
lutibn,'.! independence would be still further impaired, and his in¬ 
terests identified with those of the Senate, In a word, it- seems 
evident, that if the people of the Uhited States were desirous of 
njaking such alterations on their constitution, as should be likely 
to convert it into an oligarchy, and at no distant period into a 
despotism, they could not adopt a better plan than that proposed 
by Mr Hi; i^ouse. 

Foroi'i'OWi- pii'i-wewill confefs, that, in fpeculating on the 
future fortunes of the American republic, it is not to the difien- 
fions excited by the eledfion of the Prefident, but to the difpropor- 
tiortare ftrengm and efficacy of its feparate ftate governinents, 
that wc fliould be difpofed to look with the greatefi; apprehenfion. 
The conftiiution of, America is a fort of compromife between a 
confederation of iildcpentlcnt nations, and a fimplc republican go¬ 
vernment ; and, l|ke all other compromifes, involves both abfitrdi< 
ties and inconveniences. It was merely the accidental circumllance 
of having been formerly governed as feparate colonies, that fuggefted 
to this people the idea of a federal union' $ for nothing furely could 
be morcpicpofterous, than for three millions of men to divide them- 
fclves into thirteen nations. When we fpeak of America, therefore, 
as one country, and reafon about its greatnefs or (lability, we think 
only of its general government, and drop all confideration of its fe¬ 
parate ftate legiflaturcs. Now, the greateft hazard by far to which 
this national government-^nd with it the national greatnefs and 
profperity-^is eipofed, arifes, in our apprehenfion, from the cx- 
iftciice and the powers of thofe fubordinate conftitutions. They 
not only exhibit the old abfurdity of a wheel within a wheel; but 
evidently hold out facilities to the difmemberment and difiblution 
of the ^neral government.' When a mcafurc, indifpenfable to the 
general welfare, happens to be difadvantageous to the inhabitants of 
a particular diftridi, they will be tfifeontented and querulous, in 
all €afe% we may depend on it, in fpite of patridtifm and piffilic 
fpirit. But if they are merely individual ttitizens of one great 
con munity, their difeontent will not go beyond mttrmttra and cla* 
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mouTS) and will not ^ade^ the ilabiUty 'of tlK government. Wlien 
every diftri£^» however, is organized Uke a feparate nation, and 
exerctfea legiflative and Sovereign authoiity over its own p,opuia> 
rion, k is eafy to how forinidabk its 1^1 difcontents may bc> 
come, and bow readily a putialintereft may lead it tp. throw od^ 
its allegiance to the general government., They.are each ready to 
fet up for ^emfelves; and mey„know very vifell» that tlw general 
government has no posvet to compel them to adhere to it longer 
than they conceive it to he for their .advantage* Inftead of making, 
new reguladons as to tlie pMce and eledl:ion of the Prelident, 
therefore, we dotlilnk it w'6uld be better worth while f»r the 
American reformers to think of gradually didpiving their ftatt. g'> ■ 
vcrrancnts, and really incorporating themfelves into one pe^^.V' 
and one name. Inilead of eledliing fo many, members to Conrri;l's 
for each ftate, let them elc£t fo many for every hundred tfaoni'ar, j. 
male adults; and, inftead of having half their laws made in one; 
place, and half in another, let them truft the whole manufa^ure 
to the mafter-workmen of the country. , ,, 

While they remain at peace, .however, and continue pf - 
sper, their present government will answer well enough The 
truth is, that in such a situation, they scarcely requixe any 
vcrnment at all j and their political arrangements are rathei m;n~ 
ters of speculation to the ambitious, than tlxe c^cernment of the; 
truly patriotic. But war would give a tremexK^4^3 shock to all 
these arrangements; nor do we ,see indeed how they could main¬ 
tain any considerable army without the adoption of a dilferent 
system of government. The, very high, wages of labour would 
make the expense, of their establishment far greater than in any, 
other country in the world; and tlieir antipathy to all sorts of 
taxes, would make it far more difficult to defray that expense. 
The government would become unpopular, on occasion of the 
slightest disaster. Party spirit apd local interests would easily 
graduate into rebellion ; and the whole frame of the constitution, 
it appears to us, would be in danger of falling to pieces. 

With the spirit and intelligence, and the long habit and prac¬ 
tice of liberty which exists in, America, we do not exactly appre-, 
hend that they will ever fall into a state of, political servitude. 
But we do think, that they are still destined to undergo something 
of the nature of a revolution j and are very far from considering 
their present constitutioti as that pattern of p^feclion which they 
are sometimes disposed to represent it. It arose, like other im.., 
perfect systems of government, out of great and pressing emer¬ 
gencies ; and was dictated, in a great degree, by ciccumstances 
which may be considered as accidental. .The publication before 
us shyows what opinion i$ entertained of it among its own states¬ 
men 
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men and legislators.! and are are tncUned to Uunlti that those who 
attentively consider the suJtyect, will be'coiivinc^ that.Hr HUU 
house has succeeded better wi exposing ihe evil, than in deviung 
the remedy! and that there are cnilaof a greater inagmtnde thaa 
those which he has specided. 




XrV. 7i5v History ^ Qrtece. By William Mitford, Esq. 
Vol. rVi 4to. .Cadell & Davies, 24ondon. 1808^ 

■jKrrDfJtj£|g*^J''ith respect, not only to the whole series of an- 
^ if “ comprises, but also to any very pro¬ 

minent iich alteratio?®^ scries, Mr Mitford*s history is the best 
that it into an Xenophon. By calling it rite 

they could the strongest in that quality, which is 
*^®ir Hi’^ihonse. or rather the four cardinal virtues in one, of 
his^r P' — trustworthiness. Such praise, it will in- 

»i..VitIy occur to the reader, is seldom bestowed where it is best 
duei without a credit-account of censure being opened at the 
name time 5 and, in fact, it is our purpose to conform to this ge¬ 
neral practice. The work before us, indeed, is one which will 
boar to be commended with discrimination; and its excellences, 
if faithfully disp^yed, may sustain such a contrast of shadow, as 
would perfectly %tingt]ush the farthing brightness of those novels 
founded on fact^ d||mfimonly called histories. 

The volume thW has just been published, continues the history 
of Greece, in which is included of Sicily, to the battle of 
Chseronea *, and might not unfairly be termed,—-The Acts of Dio¬ 
nysius of Syracuse, and of Philip of Macedon, The originality 
Of its contents riie reader will appretiate, when ’ he is told, that 
the two characters just mentioned,—proverbial as they have been 
in all ages, the one for atrocious oppression, the other for un¬ 
principled ambition,—are here classed among the most exalted 
imd unexceptionable of those whose commanding virtues have 
exposed them to the martyrdom of misrepresentation, The in¬ 
disputable qualifications of MrMitford fqt patient, and, at the 
same tinie, bold research, entitle his representations on these sub¬ 
jects to be fairly examined ; while the strangeness and novelty of 
those representations must expose them to somewhat more than 
suspicion, till they shall have been establi^ed by proof. 

In characterizing our author’s historical powers, it is quite im¬ 
possible to separate that part of his work^ which now first ap¬ 
pears, from thoss^ which have so hmg been in possesskm of the 
public favour. All that we can ^tempt is, to shape Our gene- 
. * ral 
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ral reflections on Grecian story in such a manner, as to hejr on 
the events which accompanied the cstahlidiraent ox the Macedo- 
nian ascendancy over the comntonwtakh of the Hvileuic iSt rf--;,' 
The opportunity, however, of bestowing on this inro;e..tirig tv- 
rlod a full attention, must be purchased, we iv;:;ret to sav, i>v 
sonre saprifice of that portion of JMr Mitforu's vuianu; vhicii re¬ 
lates to the Sicilian empire of Dionysius, indeed, Dioiiysiin, and 
Philip together, are too much for one article; and nn^uesiioji* ■ 
ably, of the two, the actions of the former mingle riicmselvfs 
far less with the main current of the political w.iriilie ' icmIs 
of Greece, while, at the same tiir;.* they are, in every vicr. ^ 1 
finitely less important. ^ • 

In the ju .lgment of reason, the ‘matter of a book is perhaps be¬ 
fore it> manneri but tills judgment lus been rcTcrscd by ‘ cxui- 
sent of al! ages,—‘ neither gods\ nor rien, nor columns,' allow¬ 
ing that what is not well written has any title to be w'oll read, or 
indeed to be read at all. Of the history before us, critic will 
deny, that its geiieraf iMat bespeaks the abiii'y ol ..he Vivltci j rh:i 
he correctly holds the medium bctw'ecn the heavy pliilasophcv 
.jiid the mere gazeticev,—-between io >k.iiig back and going oii 
that his arrangement Is al way.>>'properly, .sometimes delicately, ex¬ 
act j that his episodes have all the cliaracter of being appendages, 
.ind yet nor excrescences—vwilors, and yet not foreigners j that 
though always copious, he ncvc|F loses himself in his own copiou?- 
nes.s ; that, in short, the impression conveyed by -the narrative is 
a Strong sense of its clearness, fulness, comprehensivepess, and 
variety. Yet the world is never satisfied with any gifts or en¬ 
dowment-; that arc accompanied by afl'cetation; and of this qua¬ 
lity, Mr Mitford is charged with having two sous. He writes in 
an atrected style \ and he is eaten up with the affectation ox' spel¬ 
ling better than .any of his neighbours. 

These faults, however, belong exclusively to ihe exterior of 
this work; and, with so much ol solid content before us, it would 
be w’-rong to detain the reader on a mere moasuvement of Its sii- 
perhclal extent, or an examination of its colour. In proceeding,, 
before we address ourselves to grapple with any patt of Mr Mil¬ 
ford’s matter, xve sh ill oiTer one word oh the sort of autliority to 
which lie has resorted for it. 

Jn this particuJ.ir, wc ascribe to our author uncommon me¬ 
rit. Wc do not allude merely to his management of those ma¬ 
terials of intelligence which ho has collected,—to his akiil in wind¬ 
ing out a train of event.s tlirougb obscurity and uncertainty,— or 
to his dexterity in systematizing Joqso hints caught from a variety 
of quarters. AH thio he has, in a oonsiderible (f^ree.; but we 
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mean rather to commend t;he judgmrat which he has ,discovered 
ill his steady pursuit, and, on all occasions, resolute preference, 
of contemporary authorities. This is one great distinction be¬ 
tween this audior and most of his predecessors ; and it is one 
on which he is justly entitled to value himself. 

There is this general distinction between contemporary history 
and all other history,—that the former is a witness, the latter a 
judge, llie opinions of a ^contemporary author on the events 
which he records, arc only then authority, when the impression 
made on a bystander happens to be a material part of the case •, 
nor k this any exception to the maxim,, that his business is tp tes¬ 
tify, not to lecture. On /heisj however, he is paramount evi¬ 
dence; and that, not only in the age immediately succeeding 
him. but also, which is generally forgotten, to the latest times. 
The modern iustorian, who consults original authorities through 
the mediuir. of some later predecessor, descemls from the cha¬ 
racter of a judge to that of a faithful reporter of decisions. 

Yet u mu6t be owned, that the distinction which has been 
mentioned between the writers of past, and tliose of contempo¬ 
rary history, is not always perfect. No man sees all that is done, 
or hears all that is said, even during his own life. Time, the 
philosophers have found, resembles space; and, certainly, a sto¬ 
ry, is often as mi^h injured by a voyage out of one hcmispliere 
into another, aa-it would have been in journeying through the 
whole wilderne9|^ of the.middle ages. In many cases, therefore, 
Qur witness is compelled to act the part of ji judge. There are 
others, in which- the judge must become a witness. The earlier 
annalist, for example, remains as the only voucher to a modern 
historian, of events from which he was himself divided by centu¬ 
ries. The old authorities are extinct, or so greatly impaired by 
time, as to be no longer responsiblfe. 

^ Still, perhaps, the happiest fault with which a historian can be 
reproached, is that of a blind attachment to original documents. 
We may rely upon it, that a story can hardly ever suffer so much 
from any defect in the original teller, as it must suffer from run- 
ning the gauntlet of successive transmissions. The light of his¬ 
tory is like other light; it dissipates far faster than in proportion 
to. its distance from the point of radiationand a less portion 
jtoar the centre, is better than more afterwards. 

.. These considerations are evidently much strengthened, in the 
.^eveut of three contingencies; first, that we have an abundance 
of ori^al information; next, that our secondary authorities 
,weve, in time or place, far removed from'the scene of action 
aod tlpI ^ey Ubowed under some incapacitating pre¬ 
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judk^. The infelligence derived from secondarj^ sources, under 
such circumstances, may well be spared, and must always be more 
than suspicious. 

These observations,' however, apply directly to Grecian his¬ 
tory, and especially to that portion of Grecian history which 
occupies the greater part of the volume before us. Of the state 
of Grecian politics, in the time of Philip of Macedon, we know, 
or may know much, from the writings of contemporary au¬ 
thors. The writers, on the other hand^ who, towards the de¬ 
cline of the Roman power, compiled histones of Greece, were 
not only far separated from th period in question, but were 
also deeply tinged with that sophistical spirit,—that mania of 
sacrificing accuracy to hypothesis, which was the pest of the 
later literature of antiquity. Yet, modern authors have im¬ 
plicitly trusted these guides. So far from recollecting that just 
division of employment which assigns the province of testimony 
to the contemporary historian, and that of judgment to those 
who come after, they have most prepostevously inserted h’S or¬ 
der. They have borrowed their text from Justin; their com¬ 
mentary from Demosthenes; and have justified the pTojudiced 
declamation of the demagogue, by an appeal to the libellous anec¬ 
dotes of the fabulist. On this last subject, the readers of Mr 
Mitford will find a clear, and, on the whole, we think, an urex- 
ceptionablc essay, in his introductory chapter. 

Were we called to name the circumstance which, of all others, 
distinguishes Mr Milford's history, we should mention the light 
which it throws on the state of parties in Greece. 

Every Grecian city, whether in the mother-country or in the 
colonies, was divided into two parties,—the aristocratic and the 
democratic. This was, of course, the case also with Athens 
and Laced^mon. In the latter, however, the aristocratic party^ 
was generally preponderant, and the democratic in the fotmer* 
The same division is observable in Greece, considered as a large 
community. The respective parties in each town, besides acting 
separately, naturally made a common cause. The Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians, from the prevailing difference in their politics, 
took opposite skies j and were, of course, at the head, the Lace¬ 
daemonians of the aristocratic, and the Athenians of the demo¬ 
cratic factions. This was the geheral*Tule. There were, indeed, 
occasions in which it was reversed} but tliese were only under 
very peculiar circumstances. 

The Peloponnesian war is properly termed by Mr Mitford a 
civil war. It was the decisive struggle betweei^jie two interests. 
It is curious, to remark, how the changes of ®tune that befell 
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the principals In this struggle, ran along the whole line of their 
subordinate adherents. Any considerable success, on either side, 
tended to produce a defection of the allies of the opposite party. 
When the Lacedamonians were victorious, the allies of Athens 
revolted ; that is, the aristocratic party among the allies gained 
ilie ascendancy j and, in the same manner, the success of the 
Athenians gave power to the democratic factions in all the- 
cities of Greece. 

'rhus, there was a close union between the respective parties 
in the dhTercUt States. The circumstances of Greece naturally 
led to tliic posture of alFahs, to which the history of Italy, inrior 
to th'-* six^en1h century, presents something analogous, if not 
c.xacth' parallch The nearness of the cities t« each other facili- 
t.Jed a constant and secret communication. 'J'ho language in ge- 
.iieral use was the same. 'J'he antipathies and affections, being 
crjv.ded Into a narrow theatre, became personal and even hcre- 
dit;v y. 'Thebc were some of the causes which led to this peculi¬ 
arity •, and, of these, the hrst was probably the most effectual. 

IVw tasks Would be more inviting, than that of watching 
the successive steps of these parties through the whole ccur ie 
of Grecian history. 'I'hat task, however, would require a clelaii 
too minute for the present occasion. It is enough to have peirit- 
cd out die clue a just knowledge of their internal politics. It 
is rather incumbent upon us to turn our attention to th.at state 
which, for a.lot^^er period than any of its rivals, possessed the 
sovereignty over the rest of Greece,--r-w}iich is itself most interest’* 
ing to the general reader,—of which we know most;—which has 
been the most celebrated for refinement in arts, and for liberal 
politics, and which, at the period under review, filled alone, in 
])oint of influence and consideration, the space which had befoio 
been divided between several considerable nations. In the time 
of Philip of Macedon, Athene was Greece. ’ 

The government of Athens, as it stood origin.'illy, it is unne- 
cc'-.sary to describe. A very satisfactory representation of it may 
be seen in a former part of the history before us. It is W'cU 
known that Solon, desirous to repress the disorders of the demo¬ 
cracy which he found in his country, interposed several checks,— 
and especially the areopagus and the senate of five hundred ; but 
that, in spite of these checks, so much weight was left on the' 
popular side, as to defeat his purpose, and to insure the ultimate 
ascendancy of the democratic party. The stages by which the 
Athenian constitution descended from its first greatness, and again 
rose to a ‘ bad eminence, ’ are traced by Mr Mitford with great 
accuracy and sucRss. We shall make-no apology for ofiering t<v 
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our readers a pretty copious extract from this most interesting 
part of his labours. 

After stating, that in consequence of the blow given to the 
Lacedaemonian power by Epaminondas, and of the decline of the 
Thebans on the death of that general, ‘ Athens remained, by 
her power and by the reputation <'f her most eminent citizens, 
the most respected of the republics, * the hisloriin proceeds, 

‘ Unfortunately Alliens had not a government capable of main¬ 
taining a conduct, that could either hold or desei ve ll.o respect which 
a large part of Greece was ready to pay. WJ)en, rtCter ovo. '’innving 
the tyrannical government of the tl: rtv, and cf their suct i':,i.oi3 the 
ten, Thrasybulu.i refused to meet any proposal for chr'cl ing, in the 
restored democracy, the \\ildnessof poiudar 'luthori'r, i< sc^ms “o 
have been because he saw no suftictent dispojitlon to u,->.i''rai'<jn c- 
mong those who piit forwaid such piopo.Mils. The J.ui];."; cj bt'tU 
parties had prod’uccd violence in l)()th. The profligate tviMi.:-/ 
the former democracy had been such (hsormtes ventured, in a chir.- 
en Opportunity, to aver the bold imlh to tlie neopio in r.;r ; ''.'lOu d 
sovereinty), tliat a majority, even of the lower rank... hao c tied flu 
the oligarchy of the fuur hundred. But the tyranny of ti'e llurty 
afterward so evcccded all fonner cxpciiencc, that, in naiurai conr-.r. 
the popular jealousy, on the restor;ition of popular poi'.ei, vo uh! l..-- 
onme, in the highest degree, 'jusjucious and i'-ritable. In thi;, sLii'-r 
of things it was a sense of public weakness, wliiie the pov.rr of J.. i- 
cedirmon or d’licbcs threatened, that inforced respect li r ti.a (om;- 
'•.clsof such menus C(>non, Tlirasybulu ., Tphicraies, Tirnihens, C’h.;. 
brias, and Niceratus. Nevertjieless, even under these tireuuislaiu'; s, 
.sycophancy again reared its baleful iicad. Wise men lucoiuuiodated 
themselves, as they <-oit]cI, to the toir.j'.vr ..f tiie Limc>> 'lul.'voilrg so 
ro bend hd'ore popular tyranny not to sink under ii. But '>.nr,i- 
.syimlns himself, as wo have formeiiy seen, tho lionortd «s the MA 'ind 
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foimder of the rejmblic, did not c.^cape a capital p:o,eou;j<-u 
great men who followed Jiim, began, like tiie 
to preter miitlarr command abroad to residence in ilie city, 
jug Lheir advice in the gcr.eral as.scuiLly only when prcsjurc 
cum'.tances required, they avoided tli.it general direct!.lo of 
pnblic’.s affairs, that situation of prime miristcr, v.hieh. The!!;;- 
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Cimon, Pericles, and Tlirasybuh's Jumself had held. Ir ii ts bi;“o 
remarked chat Connn chose to pass his leisure in Cypr.o:, li-.l'i'M.Ur.s 
in Thrace, Timotheus in Lesbos, Chares in Sigeium, a..'.d 
in Egypt, or anywhere rather than in Alliens. 

‘ ^’.is dereliction of civil siruatiim by the great pol’ri‘\,l a:vl iri’'- 
Mry characters of the republic, incoui.ig.'d ili-' evil v.l:i;h r\ 
it. Tlic field was left open for adventurers, without c'J.ev rreo::.- 
mendation titan readiness and boldness ci speech, ^take fl';. 
public alTnirs; ar.d oratory became a tmJ-', ir.d. p'*i('t <d ul oti./,. 
vocafl.ons. ’ TV. 230, iJlJI. 
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‘ When the fear of Lacedamon or Thebes, long the salutary check 
u^n this vicious government, was removed by the event of the battle 
oi' Mantineia, its extravagances soon grew extreme. The people in 
general assembly being soverein, with power less liable to question 
than that of a Turkish sultan, who dares not deny his veneration for 
Mahomet’s law, or his respect for those appointed to high situadons 
under it, any adventurer in politics, who had ready elocution, could 
interfere in every department of government. Ratification by the 
people was required for every Uieasurc of administration. The most 
delicate foiCiU interests Avere discussed before the people at large, 
and the contending orator: abused forein powers and one another 
with equal grjssness. Unsteddiness then became a characteristic of 
the AtJicnian government. Propositions rejected in the morning, 
sayr. Isocrates, are oi cen ratified before night, and condemned again 
at the next meeting of tlie assembly ; and we find even Demosthenes, 

• tile popular favoii'.e of his day, complaining, that a measure decreed 
was as uncerlaiii of execution as if it had never been taken into con¬ 
sideration. Assurance therefore for forein states, of any mainten¬ 
ance of public faith, was impossible. As soon as a treaty was con- 
clu led, It wap the business of the opposing orators to persuade the 
people that they h id been deceived and misled. If the attempt suc¬ 
ceeded, the consistency of government and the faith of the republic 
were equally disregarded; the treaty was declared null, and those 
who had persua4ea to it, rarely escaping capital prosecution, were 
fortunate if they could escape capital punishment. Seldom, there- 
iorc, tlio cyerytijng must be discussed, could tliere be any free dis- 
russion. In the soverein assembly of Atliens, as in democratical as¬ 
semblies in England, a common hall of the city of I.ondon, or a 
rounty meeting for political purposes, freedom of speech often was 
denied ; the people would hear the orators only on one side. Flat¬ 
tery to die tyrant, as wc have seen the people in democracy often 
crilled among the Greeks, was always necessary. But honest atid 
plain admonition, tending to allay popular passion, to obviate mis¬ 
chievous prejudice, or even to conect popular misinformation, cpuld 
rarely obfain attention, unless in times of pressing public danger, and 
alarm among all parties. # 

* It seems to have been a liberal spirit that, on the restoration of 
the democracy by Thrasybulus, gave die freedom of the city to all 
' who had borne arms in the pontest for it. Nevertheless the precc- 
' dent was dangerous for a state vhere despotic power, the legislative, 
the elf^utive, and the judicial audiqrity, was constitutionayy vested 
ill the whole people. Formerly, tho die large patriotism, which 
should hayc embraced the whole Greek nation, was rarely found a- 
mong the republics, yet that narrower polidcal virtue, the love of the 
city, was often seen warm. But as, through the successive altera¬ 
tions of the coniftiluiions of Theseus and Solon, security for property, 
and especially for lauded property, was weakened, and at length al- 
\ ' most 
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most destroyed, attachment to the Attic soil would proportionally fail. 
So many strangers.to Attic blood then, admitted among the citizens, 
would of course be desirous that the purity of Attic blood should no 
longer be the honorable distinction, and wotdd be ready to vote, on 
all occasions, for the-admission of others, who possessed it no more 
than themselves. Accordingly the freedom of the city became an 
ordinary favor, profusely conferred. Perhaps we should ascribe 
somew’hat to joke in tlie story of the two youths, raised to the once 
envied dignity of Athenian citizens, for the merit of their father, an 
ingenious cook, in tlie invention of some approved iiew sauces. * 
IV. 232—234*. 

To these symptoms succeeded unbounded I'lxiiry anriOng the 
multitude. The citizens, declining military service, resorted to 
the aid of mercenaries, and engaged in hostilities for the avowed 
purpose of plunder. 

* After the battle of Mantineia, when the decaf of Theban influ¬ 
ence over the confederacy, whose councils Epaaneiooii i s had been 
able to guide, became manifest, an altered <iispoi.iti toA^ird tlie 
subject states appeared. Interested adventurers in jnuitics viulckiy 
paw the opportunity, and hastened in contention to ptorL fiom it. 
The former empire of Athens, and the advant- .v’lich the bou> 
of the people derived from it, became the favorke topics of uccla- 
mation in tlie general assembly. The pcojde heard with eager at¬ 
tention, when it was asked, “ Wliencc was the w^ant ol' energy, that 
the fleets brought no treasures lumie ? Why wna i'ic*e Urtvigalion al¬ 
lowed ? The Athenian navy commanded tlte seas. Why tlien was 
any republic permitted to have ships, and mai itime commerce, thajl. 
would not pay tribute as formerly?” Thus wrought into fermenta¬ 
tion, the public mind, with a hivorite object in view, would no 
longer bear contradiction. To urge die injavtice of arbitrary exac¬ 
tion would have been dangerous ior the most popuiar orator. Even 
for showing tlie impolicy, without venturing to name the iniquity of 
such measures, none could obtain a licaring. Fleets dieivfc.re wore 
sent out, under the imperial mandate of the people, with general in¬ 
structions to bring honie tribute. For comui.md in such interprize, 
military ability and experience were iitlle lequisitc ; and, as the cau¬ 
tious Isocrates did not scruple publicly to aver, nun of such mean, 
estimation, that, for managing any private concern, none would trust 
them, were commissioned, witli dictatorial powers, to conduct thu 
.ulFairs of the republic v/irh the (Ircek n-itioii. A soverein multi- 
tiide, and tlv orators who, by flattery, ruled the s*. verein multitude, 
w^ould be likely to allcv/* great h.viulgence to diose ordered, widioqt 
limitadon by any precise instructions, to extend empire and bring 
home money. Complaints insiiing, endless, from the injured allie!*, 
were generally disregarded. Money, judiciously distributed among 
•the officers of the courts W'hith ought to •take'Hfonnisance of such 
•complaints, was generally nccessiiry even to bring the matter to,a 
djoarirg; and tlien any justice'in decision was very uncertain. Fraud, 
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xapiD.e« all sorts of iniquity; and irioleilfe^ji^^y went unptuiidied, 
but the people often show(,*d thenjsejyes hvm;i antus^ with the at* 
tested reports of enormities, eoitoptted by their tribute-gntheriag 
armaments. ’ IV. $f40, 243. . .. 

To these interesting sketches we know not that we could wish 
fdr any addition, excepting perhaps on tv:o subjects; which 
would justify, as we think, a more copious discussion than they 
liave received from Mr Mitford. 

'rhe first these relates to the pecuniary irregularities preva¬ 
lent among the olHcial men in Athens, llie extracts already 
made, show with how littlo scruple the generals of the republic 
laid waste the territories of her allies. We need hardly say, that 
the orators are not supposed to have been nicer at homo, than the 
soldiers abroad. Every classical reader knows, that nothing is 
more common, in the orations preserved to us, than reciprocal 
nnputatiohs of bribery. 

The readiiicss of the orators mutually to prefer this charge, 
and, cntiiparativcly wdth tlic sensitiveness of modern feeling un¬ 
der smilar ermination, the composure with which it is met, con- 
vlru'c us of thia-e thuigs : first, that it, meatit little or nothing j 
secondlv, that it true \ thirdly, that it might have been retort¬ 
ed ••vlrli i tjual trulh. Ill every deliberative assembly, all the com- 
//.’i?./’r of attack stand on some solid foundation. That, in 
^pecifiu Instance!^ they are used at random, only proves that they 
are used with good reason on the whole. If the weapon 
indicted an uncommon or an irapoisoned wound, it would not 
make a part of the oveUnary armoury of the combatants. To 
draw the rule still'finer, it may be observed, that the general 
disp05>ltlon to ;v/irr, rather than to rerh/, any particular imputa¬ 
tion, is in exact proportion to the general prevalence of the of¬ 
fence imputed, The cry of misrepresentation is the, grand foot¬ 
ball of the British Houses of Parliament. The cry is heard, and 
it is flung back,—the audience very little caring which of the par¬ 
ties deserves the luirclest b^w'S. But no member pi those august 
asscMnulics, if seriemsiy acrased of having aolJ his vote to a fo¬ 
reign power, would content himself with exhorting the accuser 
to look at home ; or would repel a solemn charge of perjury with 
^l^ainung, (Juis iuicrii Graiclm^ &c. 

the reader be dissathfied with a proof resting on such broad 
grouiubi, he may be suited with one more direct. Ei't him 
consult tlie speeches of a^iSchincs and Demosthenesi and he wilt 
find, that those eminent nu;n, in one or two instances, rcspect- 
Hidy altnbuted to each other specific ollences, bordering, to say 
T.t. ; Mat, on corruption ; which charges are respectively passed 
oyoi's in profound silcJipc, by the party accused. iSilcnce, un- 
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der such foirmal and. im|>tttatbii> amounts- to violent 

presumptba of delinquency, r 

In the constitution of the Atl^hian repubHc^ there was nothing 
to prevent the existence of a dicephalous monster, conibining in 
itself the venal orator and the plundering general. The thief on 
shore might become a robber on the high seas. In the later pe¬ 
riods, however, of the republic, the union of the civil and mili¬ 
tary character hardly ever occurred, excepting perhaps in tlie per¬ 
son of Phocion, whoso inexorable integrity placetl him beyond 
the reach of every dishonourable imputation. Usually, tliere- 
fore, there was a league between the lion and the jatkaJl. The 
demagogue was to find service for the commander, and the com¬ 
mander was to find fees for the demagogue. Measures, concert¬ 
ed by both, were to be executed by'the one, and to be defended 
by the other. In this connexion, it is material to observe, thaf 
the orator by no means bore that representative cliaracter which 
is attached to the office of an advocate j but was consid»’rcd as • 
pledging to his colleague his name ajid liis opinioiif,, as well as 
his professional talftits. Before the assembled people, ho appear¬ 
ed, not as a pleader in a court of justice, bu<- as a conspicuous 
leader of the councils of his country. 

From a dread of prolixity, we avoid entering on the proof of 
what it would require little labour to prove,—that persons of less 
consideration in the government than those on whose proceedings 
we have descanted, seem in no respect to have surpassed their 
superiors in the rigidricss of their public principles. 

Were wc required to discover, among the political regulations 
or circiunstanccs of the Athenians, any vsinglc cause for the 
shameful practices we have spt'cified, v/e rhould point to a c-a- 
pital defect in the very oonotitutiun of their gc'vernment. In 
that democracy, and, it should seem, in all the Grecian demo¬ 
cracies, official situations wM.*re miserably underpaid. It was the 
lamentable scantiness of rogulaf emolument, that drove men of 
high station to the- base and dangerous alternative of irregular 
gains. The wretchedness of the allowance of a general ofiiccr, 
under the Grecian system, may cufficiently appear from this single 
fact, that w'hcn Thimbron, the Lacedaemonian, engaged in hr. 
service the soldiers who were returning with Xenophon from tlic 
eelebrated expedition under Cyrus, among tlie terms of agree¬ 
ment were these,—that each private shovild receive one daric a 
month, and the commander in chief/snr; *' a‘scale of pay which 
is perfectly astonishing. We must not, however, conclude from 
this scale, that the privates, although within so short a distance 
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<jf their leader, were placed in very princely circumstances. De¬ 
mosthenes, calculating the expenses of a levy which he is pro¬ 
posing, assures the people, that the estimate which he has sub¬ 
mitted to them is not too low; and that, according to his com¬ 
putation, the army may find themselves very fairly Temunerated^ 
without the necessity of plundering the allies. * The idea of 
eking out low pay by a little quiet robbery among the allies, was, 
it seems, familiar to his audience. 

']pie civil officers of the Athenian state had very little better 
Teasmi to be grateful for republican munificence. Originally, 
archons were the principal ministers of the republic. It appears, 
that the sole reward enjoyed by these officers for their very labo¬ 
rious tservice, was a mere exemption from the usual contributions 
to the. navy } f a regulation which, in the declining days of the 
republic, when every free denizen (as Potter expresses it), how¬ 
ever poor, was eligible to the highest situations, was evidently of 
* a niost disastrous tendency. The silent operation of time, how¬ 
ever, so far superseded the constitution of Sqlon, as to elevate 
the orators above tho archons, and to arm them with a virtual 
controttl over the legislative department of the state. But we 
cannot learn that any regular emolument was attached to this en¬ 
vied post, or that any pecuniary qualification was requisite for 
those who aspirej^ to it. For pleading public causes, indeed, 
the orators were entitled to a fee out of the public exchequer ; 
but, we believe, tpodern worthies of the robe would turn pale 
on learning the amount of this stipend. It* amounted to the ex¬ 
travagant sum of a drachma (about eightpence Sterling) for every 
cause ! The orator, it must be allowed, was frequently promot¬ 
ed to some regular and recognized official rank. He was appoint¬ 
ed to preside over the exchequer, or was despatched on an em¬ 
bassy to a foreign state. How far his situation was improved in 
consequence of these apppintmeqts, may be conjectured from a 
fact which comes to us on the authority of an unimpeadiable re¬ 
porter. Demosthenes tclls^us, that on his mission, as joint am¬ 
bassador with nine others, to Philip of Macedoii, the daily al¬ 
lowance for each ambassador was what, in our money, would 
nearly amount to eightpence I 

From these premises, which, were it necessary, it would not 
be difficult still further to confirm, an adequate notion may be 
formed of the exigeanti jealous, and penurious disposition of the 

l^rce democracy * of Athens. It is commonly said, that pub¬ 
lic virtue is tlie master-principle of a republican government; and 
it is an opinion equally common, that the cheapness of such a 

government 
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government is its great recommendation. A little reflection may 
prove to us, in the first place, that these two advantages are 
oiie and the same*, and, in the second, that this advantago 
is hy no means so great as, on a transient view, it appears^' 
’J'he virtue which a government, either republican, or Constituted 
on principles essentially republican, demands from tliC subject,' 
is in a great measure this,—that he shall serve v/ithout pa^. Poi* 
pular jealousy confirms what a romantic feeling of patriotism has 
ordained ; and it may be safely presumed, that, had an Athenian 
orator moved the people to decuple tlie pay of a general, he would 
have been stoned to drath. But men cannot serve without living 
in comfort. Few will serve conscientiously, widioiit living in 
splendour. The illicit acquisition of the means for both, is, in the 
purblind presence of a sovereign mob, bu£ too easy j and occa¬ 
sional irregularity ripens at length into systematic transgression.* 

The general views which we have suggested on this subject, 
coincide, we are proud to say, with those of the great master of 
political philosophy ; and the reader will, we are persuaded, de¬ 
light to contemplate a short, but admirable exposition of them, 
from the pages of that profound and luminous dissertator. 

‘ Ordinaiy service must be secured by the motives to ordinary 
integrity. 1 do not hesitate to say, sliat that state which lays its 
foundation in rare and heroic virtues, will be sure to have its su¬ 
perstructure in the basest profligacy and corruption. An honour¬ 
able and fair profit is the best security against avarice and rapa¬ 
city } as, in all things else, a lawful and regulated enjoyment is 
the best security against debauchery and excess. For, as wealth 
is power, so all power will infallibly draw wealth to itself by 
some means or other; and when men are left no way of ascer¬ 
taining their profits but by their means of obtaining them, these 
means will be increased to infinity. ’ * 

The other subject, on which we should have been happy to 
receive the benefit of Mr Milford’s remarks, respects an important 
branch of the internal economy of the Athenians. We should be 
glad to meet the question,—What effects were produced on theh* 
condition and character, by that legalized system of pecuniary de¬ 
pendence, in which so large a proportion of that people noto.;- 
riously lived ? 

Besides the immense sums of public money lavished in provid¬ 
ing theatrical entertainments, cost>free, for the Athenian multi¬ 
tudes, they were treated with baths, places of exercise, and places 
of conversation (or, as we should term tliem, lounges)^ in the ut¬ 
most 
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most style of magnificence. The public sacrifices were appa¬ 
rently intended to propitiate other gods than those of Olympus; 
the people it seems receiving, on these occasions, an. offering of 
substantial food.' Generals returning from disgraceful exj^i- 
tions, laden with the plunder, not of enemies, but of allies, con*- 
ciliated their hungry sovereign by a public banquet; sometime^, 
as we learn, on a scale of incredible extravagance. The indigent 
citizens had their pay too, as well as their perquisites. Iney 
were supplied out of the public treasury ; and that, according to 
some accounts, to an extent which might absolutely suffice for a 
livelihood. The effect of such a system on the morals and hap¬ 
piness of the community, may be guessed. Athens was in fact 
thus converted into that, which, of all the established receptacles 
of human misery, is in mischievous importance the third, (for it 
ipimediately follows Bedlam and Newgate), m ill-^regulated poor- 
house, It was .a vast institution, founded, it should appear, on the 
maxims, that the vicious man, being of all others, according to 
philosophers, the most proper object of pity, must be of all others 
the most proper object of charity also ; and, that virtue having 
the privilege of being its own reward, would be highly unreason¬ 
able in aspiring after any other. 

It has been generallv said, and on plausible grounds at least, 
that the cncouiiigclnent of population was a perfect hobbyhorse 
with the legislatutes of the antient world. The importance of 
men, seertis to hav^been a principle which- sprung out of the ne¬ 
cessities of those times, when every individual was a soldier j 
and, by the law of nature, principles, js well as animals, survive 
their parents. Mr Mitford, liow'evcr, attributes to the Grecian 
governments the contrary j)olicy; an opinion that surprises u$ 
from an author, who, on all subjects of importance, is as little 
likely to be igndraiit of the judgmait of the learned in general, as 
to form a hasty conclusion of his own. According to the reason¬ 
ing which he'employs, an increase of the number of citizens 
could not be for the interest, either of the popular assemblies, or 
of the presiding magistrates, of a Grecian republic. Not of the 
former, because it tended to dieapen their legislative franchise by 
multiplying the privileged ; not of the latter, because, by aug¬ 
menting the mass of the dcmocratical interest, it rendered the 
management of the people more difficult. * The former atgu- 
mbnt is one, which a due sense of thuir own interest, united with 
reflection ami forethought, would doubtless have suggested t-o a 
' sovereign 
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sovereign mob; and this is the very reason why we may be sure 
that it never occurred to them. The other assumes, what is not 
true, that the impracticability of a democratical assembly is always 
in proportion to its size. It surely can admit of no questiooi 
that that compound of numbers and fury, bulk and forcei which 
makes mobs troublesome, admits of a maximum : and that what 
is afterwards gained by it in numerical value, may be more than 
lost in point of energy, consistency, and concert. 

Whatever may have been the disposition, on-this point, of tlie 
Athenian government, the public charities and benevolernces that 
we have described, clearly belong to that class of stratagems 
which rulers too commonly adopt for the encouragement of po- 
pijlation j and of which the common effect is, that they in reality 
discoufrige it. What, indeed, v/as the number of the Athenian 
citizens, history very imperfectly ascertains. The general results^ 
of more than one census have been preserved; but, respecting the 
principles on which the numeration was made, we are nearly in 
absolijic darkness. Thus much is certain, that, ftom the mutual 
reaction of charity, and the demand for it, ^indigence grew faster 
dian public relief. ‘ Formerly (says Isocratesj, no citizen was 
teduced to the necessity of disgracing the city by public mendi¬ 
city. At the piesent day, the needy are more numerous than 
those that enjoy a competence. * * 

Before we quit tlie Athenians, it is necessary to revert, for a 
moment, to the state of parties among that people. We have 
said, that there w^as a pupulir aiul an aiistocratical party. It is 
now to be obscvveil, that the former was, according to Mr Mit- 
ford, and we believe accoiding to the Muth of the case, the in- 
vAriable advocate of war. Nor must tliis be thought surprising. 
In countries, where war is seriously expensive, the friends of the 
more popular cause are apt to be advocates for peace. In Athens, 
war, as it was managed in the latter days of the republic, was 
Iiardly expensive. Naval depredation was nearly the whole of 
AUienian warfare; and to he.ir of victories, and to be enriched 
with piuruler, was alw'ays highly gratifying to the despotic people. 
It concerns us to add, tliar, of this war party, Deino.sthencs is 
tepiesented as having been a very active and very inflammatory 
member- Mr Mitford hates democracy, and thert fore he hates 
Demosthenes. 

Such was the position of Athens, when a rival to her powet 
arose in a quarter that had as yet attracted little notice. During 
a course of years previously to the ora of Philip, the kingdom of 
Macedon had been silently developing its energies. The progress 
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c£ tHw derclpjnnent, Mr lifitfrard' ItaS detaile4 ia an able and iiu 
teresttnf manner. There is, howevear, one paj^oularj in which^ 
tnoipr surprise, we fivnd h^ acemmt extremely defective. We 
attiide to the constitution of the Macedonian goftmrnment. Here, 
as it seems to us, the judgment of the historian has been warped 
that antipathy to democracies which we have already descrM>- 
ed as one of his leading characteristics. Iti the. Macedonian go* 
vernmentj he discovers a resemblance to the English constitution. 
The king, it appears, * was supreme, but not despotic. * Thongh 
invested with the highest auth^ty in the military, judicial, and 
legislative departments, he was yet controuled in the exercise of 
that authority, by constitutional checks, by popular tribunals, by 
the assemblies of the people, and by established military restric* 
rions. * Thus far (adds Mr Mitford) our information is positite 
and clear. * We must confess that, to our understandings, there 
*is, in truth, little positive, and no clear information, to be 
gleaned on this subject from the antient writers. As far, how¬ 
ever, as their authorities may direct us, we are inclined to regard 
Mr Mitford’s statement as encountered by presumptions almost 
irresistible. The constitution of Macedon was, in all probabili¬ 
ty, not a limited monarchy, but an absolute despotism, in the 
sense in which any despotism can be absolute. It does not fol¬ 
low, that it was always despotic in practice. It was often tem¬ 
pered by the disposition of the reigning prince, and the liberal 
genius of * a bray^.and generous people. It was thus, in the 
course of time, j^nsibly shaded by riie silent establii^ment of 
customs which might soften the'glare of power, and neither 
change its direction nor .diminish its efficacy; but that it was in 
its essence and origin a limittd government, systemarically ba¬ 
lanced by mutual restraint and reaction, is a position which ap¬ 
pears extremely questionable. 

Throughout the orations of j^Eschines and Demosthenes, the 
Macedonian government is comprised in Philip. Nothing appears 
to break in upon the unity of his power. His glories and his re¬ 
sponsibility are equally incommunicable. If it should be said 
that the situation of. tbo.se orators was peculiar, and that their 
connexion^ with Philip was in some sort personal, the same ex¬ 
planation will by no means apply to all their contemporaries, or 
to succeeding writers. Isocrates is indefatigable in his exhorta¬ 
tion to Philip to place himself at the head of a. Grecian con¬ 
federacy, and turn the war against the Persians} but these 
exhortations are addressed to that monarch as «n individual, 
ati4 proceed on the supposition that he was absolute master 
and autocrat of the Macedonian people. If there had been an 

anti-Philippic party, it is utterly impossible that Demosthenes 

could 
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could have been ignorant of its existence; and> knowing its ex¬ 
istence, i|is equally impossible that ne should have failed to take 
advantage of so fine a weapon against the. object of his enmity. 
We may push this sort of reasoning further, and observe, that if 
such a party had existed, it would mevitably have entered into 
some intrigues, and formed some connexion with the anti-Mace- 
. donian party in Athens; and that allusions to such a |aiictton 
would have been frequent, probably in the orations of I>efno3- 
thenes, most certainly in those of jEschines and his supporters. 
Yet, if there was no popular party, does not a strong presump¬ 
tion arise, that the government was in no sense popular r or, was 
there, ever a mixed constitution without a fronde f 

The language of all the writers subsequent to the era of Philip, 
decidedly leads to the same conclusion. In Polybius, Livy, and 
Arrian, it is obvious that the king is considered as the prime and 
sole mover of all national operations. • 

It is not only, however, all immediate allusion to the points 
in cuiestion, that the antient authors conspire to omit. We find 
in tnem as little of indirect elucidation. If the Macedonian go¬ 
vernment was a limited monarchy, it must have been administer¬ 
ed in part by the instrumentality of an hereditary nobility ; but 
it appears plainly, that, in that constitution, there was no nobili¬ 
ty but that which was official. We read, indeed, of, a council to 
which the king was in the habit of resorting for advice. Arrian 
jnforms us, that there was a class of men distinguished by the 
title of the king’s ‘ friends;’ * and a still more select class, call¬ 
ed ‘ attendants on hv person, ’ or ‘ satellites. ’ f But it is pal¬ 
pable that these were not constitutional authorities, recognized 
by the theory of that government, or indebted for tlieir existence 
the laws of the realm. They held (if we may use the expres¬ 
sion) imraedjptely of the king, and had no independent claims 
upon his respect. The slightest reference to any of the histories 
of Macedon, will place all these particulars in their true light. 
We hear sometimes that the king selected a few from the number 
of his friends, for the purpose of requiring their advice; some¬ 
times that they dreaded to dissent from the king in opinion, and 
timidly complied with his wishes; and sometimes that the king 
adopted measures in direct opposition to their judgment. 

The only feature in the political constitution of Macedon,. which 
seems to approximate to the order of hereditary nobility, is the 
institution of what were called * royal children, ’ the regfi pwt i 
of Livy. This institution is stated by Curtius to have been co¬ 
eval with the Macedonian empire; but Arrian (an unquestipnably 
, _ superior 
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s^uperior autloority) atfrlbute^tlw origin of it to PliUi}^ t^e>Fir 3 t$; 
That prince, it appears, colleqted the sons of the,pripa^^ officer^ 
of the government as aitendants upon Jhis o^n person.; 3ut, if 
does not appear that this institution ever le^ to 
haps have been expect^ from, it, a privUeged ordfr.,,^ It was msLb. 
ihdividualhonour. . . (. ^ . ,.i' . 

, Opr lipaits will not allow us to enter into the confideratibn prjhe-*^ 
ther ^^pular jdtecjts wsrrp opppfcd by ihe Mac^onpn conftitu-^.. 
tlon. 10 the fovercign authority. |t is enough to lay>;i;hf^ , there >:iS; 
iio grouhd whani^ser for, fupponng any foch checks being. 

In ^me pf the towns,, indetd,..there appears to 
«feg^e of freedom attowed in the oleffiou of munlcip4 «aagir 
i^ratest but of any thing like a ,grand popular afiembly,; j^&einati- 
caily performing the function* of one branch of the legiiaturc, 
npt a veiiige can be traced. 

The panages which are quoted by Mr Milford in fupport of his 
reprefent'dtions, feem to us to be utterly inconclufive. Nothing 
can be more vague than the exprefiions of Curtius and ArriaU on 
this occafioD. They mention, the antient cufloms and laws of, the 
Macedonians ;—-.and from theie iimple words is it difeovered, that 
the Macedonian conftitution refeniblcd the Englifli! We will 
clofe this fubjefi;, howeveri with a fingle quotation fr^JDemof* 
tbenes, wJiich feems decifive. , ' . . 

* And now confider thpfc (the affairs) of Philip our .antagoniff* 
In the firff place,Jiis power over alj his followers was abfolute and 
uncKintrqufcdjr-tlif^ firft great nectffary article ip ^war.,*^/IThcn,.. 
their arms were etter in their bands- Agaitit his liqances were, in 
themoll flourifhiog condition. Iff all his motmn he cpnfalted oni^ ntuik 
Ihnfvlf* He did not anmunre 'them bydfcrm; he did mt toacftrt theff*/ 
in^ a public ajjembly ; he was not expofed to fal.fe, accuij^rs} lie wass 
npt to guard againll impeachments ; vfas mt his 

duSl is exarnipation i bpt was in all things, pbf&luteljfU&tdt leader:, 
and governor. To this man was I oppoftd ; it is hut jujOt that you. 
coulider my circumflanves. Wh.it did I. cqnimand I Nothing. 

I iiad butjhe right of audience in our a0b^Hes ; a right which.; 
you granted to his hirelings equally withipe. Andos Qftqri’s||i!^,y 
they prevailed .agaiiiil: my rcunqifcdrances».>(4nd oficnumea di^iiheiy„, 
thus prevail^ ou various pretences), were ypu .dri^jeu to 
highly, favour able to thp. enemy. , l^pat|ed wi^ uU ,thi^fe4ijPh 
I yet brought.oyer to your alliance, 
riijilhi^ns, Thebans,, Myareans, Le.ucidiai^*;Cc^6ffj^rts^ - 

Withouvfurther delay, wc/hafte»: tb *hei£r(l iftppc«pjy|ce.^f , 
Pl^p.^Tt is, the hiftory of this prince hr, v^ihlch pu*.-at^or. W^- 
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dUp}ayed» a$ we haire already memione^^ a dKpolidoti to judge for 
tumfelfi wlitch we cottld wi(h to more frequently combined 
with fitch learning and lowers of dirquifition as he polTefles. 

It is neceflary to ftate in what the originality ^ Mr Mitford 
confifts, and wiiat is hs peculiar merit. Others have apologized 
for Philip, and railed at Demofthencs $ but the chief fuperiority 
of our prefent author over all thefe writers, and all the writers 
who have oppo«hl them, confifts in thi$,*^that his opinion on this 
portion of hidory, inftead of bring a loofe and detached hypothe* 
fis, is only ofe term in a regular feries of opinio^^ the reu^lco^ U 
fyftem of principles carefully extrafled from the whole previous 
hiftory of Greece, confidently developed throughout his work, 
and ikilfully applied to the particular cafe before him. It is the 
convergence of fo many rays, the apex of a pile, whofe founda¬ 
tion is fo broad, as defervediy to command much attention and* 
refpeft. Wc arc far, however, from atquiefcing in all his views. 
He has erred, we think, where he might rather have been expect¬ 
ed to err, in being too fyftematic. The general principles which 
his elaborate refearch and extenfive information have enabled him. 
to deduce from the previous hidory of Greece, have been feized, 
too, with quite as much keennefs as is judifiable, and have iieen 
applied to the individual cafe too unfparingly, and with too drong 
a determination to find them uniformly illuitraced and confirmed. 
In one word, Mr Mitford p&ilippizes, 

The war-party, which we have already mentioned as being fo 
troublefome in Athens, was ever at variance wkh Philip. Our 
aurhor’s averfion to dSteiocracy in general, and to this democrati- 
cal party in particular, have rendered him the natural ally of the 
Macedonian monarch. His partiality for this perfonage, is, in- , 
deed, but too apparent. Whether Philip deftroys Olynthus, or 
difmantles the cities of Pl^ocis,—whether he is in Thrace or 
Greece,—fighting or negotiating,—he finds in Mr Mitford a con* 
dant and a refolute friend. 

To verify this datement, and at the fame time to poflefs our 
readers with a didinCt notion of the complexion of Mr Mitford’s 
pUffent volume, it will be necefTary to accompany him throu 

a ^e leading tranfa&ions between Philip and the Athenian 
i—a detail which can fcarcely fail to be intcreding, 
is oonfidered that the obje^ of it is to fettle the political 
d^ai^er of otie of the mod important periods in hidory. 

It is well Itnown that, on his accelBon to the throne, Philip 
found htdifril at war with the Athenians who fupported one of 
his competitors. Hiving defeated them m a fignal manner, he 
itd|sAt>ly liberated ah the prifoners, ^nd fenr them to Athens, not 
>oSfy vritbiqiift ran&m, bht loaded wi|h favours. * Knowing then, 
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{po^45 om luftoriMi), jtfj#, -pif 5»U th^tr cmpircjr the A- 

u^iains coveted reepv^y, of Anipblpolisi he ^nt immediate 
orders' for a i>ody of troo|^^ ftfi^oped ^i£q:e». probably frpm the 
|i^e of his,brother Peirdkcas,;,pcrh»p9^ of to \k with- 

flraytn,’ We do not, Ve cbhfers^. pjit^ve wy 
litWeeh iher iW rhts HoV abandonment 

, ^'Af?lphij)biU ^8 bwO-?tnd ii^epenife^,' could gratify 
J jth«^.^thi!fnian' cupidity fpr the poljjefliqaiof that (for this is 

Iqttmded inferenceh iSfbej^q^mjt^our pow^r..to,j(^}jed<|re. This 
m^atbre is gcncrally^^upt^^ij as an exapiple,, not, of^the ^ncrofity, 
bot^of the,policy, of Jhifep ^,but,.^iWhal;evcr isjh^^ it, we 

helteye that it. was intended a& pqth,big io(s than aS « favour to 

’v '/ ■. 

]Peace, however, and dliahce, were ^opclimed between the 
^ belligerents *,7—8000 tq1be succeeded by a war famous in history. 
tf there be any one Subject pf i^iury interesting tp^the historian, 
it is the origin of this war,’ whten Im liitberto .been left in great 
obscurity. The account of Mr Mitford;is as follows. 

Philip and the Athenians, being now in alliauco* engaged in 
an offensive war against the plynthian confederacy,' with what 
purpose or preterit is. unknown. Their, out^t. was auspicious; 
and they had advanced far tpwards the most prosperous issue, 
when the Athenians suddenly turned short bn thpir own ally, and 
instigated the inhabitants, of. Pydna, a seaport town subject to 
Macedon, to ret^lt from Fhhipi^,. ai^ trust tbjhe support and 
protection of thi^thenian people. 'Of boiff^e^Lthe. alliance witli 
Phinp was at an end j and.. PhUSip,. inpenWi* sl^t- ministers to 
Athens to demand redress, , which,, hpweyeri he^,could, not obtain. 
The A.themans then took ^nei^^e^ iiip rpossess, themselves of 
Amphipolis, and with some'supt^e^e^ But, in 'about 
a year from this time, it was Phiujp and. the, Olyn- 

thians, who were now at,pea 3 ;e*ana ip alUancf^ and was quickly 
.taken. ^ _ , _ . ' 

A story more disgraceful tq jbe ruling , parij ipAthens, ,^and 
more cqmpletdy justihcatoi^i!oft the conduct of.P^lip in ,^^ck- 
ing Auiphipolis, could h^rj^y imagineih^ It h^es^^howe^fTi 
it will be qbseped, on t^o points 5*—t^ suqp9,8^ul jti^h^ry of 
the Athenians in detaching Py,dna fyom the 
doht-r-and riieir subsequent acquijsit^^oi, i^pMpoi^ the 
.£rst, j^oi^h such stress is jatd pn it by . w 

stances, se^ to us to be so very fduK:urelj^ind&Eed by antient 
accojimts, that little indeed can be yna^ of it* ^ With reiqi^t to 
tWolber, we.i^e. afraid the ipatter jsiriU-'w^nrse, jnd that thejte 
i$ nOr,prp^,.Qf rile Atheniaas havi^ aebed Amplupolisr--thongh 
they certain^ attacked it. There is« at itast.»ilOne that we cap 
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find throughout the orators, or in Diodorus; and we could easi-a 
ly mention much that looks the other way, if the silence of so 
many authorities were not suificienti 

Stifl it may fairly be mdntained, that the justice of this con** 
test was on the side of Philip; because, ih the absence of better 
intelligence, we may accept the statements of Diodorus, who 
informs us,* that this prince had received strong ptoyocation 
from the inhabitants of Amphipotis. At all events, his invasion 
of that state could hardly be condemned by a pardaan of the 
Athenians,-*—whose own previous attack upon it appears to have 
been utterly unjustifiable* We are perfectly willing to reject, 
with Mr Mitford, the improbable story, that Philip, during^ the 
siege of Amphipolis, soothed the Athenian people, by promising 
freely to deliver it, when taken, into thchr hands.^ 

The circumstances of the Phocian war, which mixed itself 
with that between Athens and Philip, do not altogether fall with¬ 
in the scope of the present sketch* The same remark may be 
extended to the contemporary war, called the Social; and also to 
the policy pursued by the Atnenians with regard to the kingdom 
of Thrace. Yet there can be no impropriety in observing, that, 
in all these respects, Mr Mitford unanswerably proves the con¬ 
duct of the AtWnian government to have been highly ambitious, 
selfish, and unprincipled. 

The island of Eubosa was another field of battle in which the 
mutual animosity of Avetis and Macedon displayed itself. De¬ 
mosthenes, in his oration on the Crown, points to the Eubccan 
policy of Philip, as an epMertmetaum cruets in proof of it. Yet 
we are induced to omit art mention of it, because, from the fre¬ 
quent imperfectness of information on the suWeet,—thfe strange¬ 
ly intertwisted state of parties in the place reftrred to,—and the 
consequent intricacy of Euboean politics in general,—we have 
found ourselves inextricably perplexed. This is a part of the 
question which has no-necessary connexion with the rest: it is 
not clear; and there is enough that is clear without it. 

The next prominent feature in the annals of this war, is the 
defection of Olynthus from the Macedonian to the Athenian al¬ 
liance, and its consequent investiture by Philip. As to the ori¬ 
gin bf his hostilities against Olynthus, Philip has been grossly 
calumniated by the great majority of historians. It is demon¬ 
strable, firom Demosthenes himselft f that the Olynthians were 
the aggressors, ny making first a separate peace, and then an of- 
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fentk# alliancit taith Athena: andi what is inerc^ thai; thejr todc 
ASs ttefp in eensequenpe of instigatlfin ^nsnti that TepuhtiCk The’ 
event of the siege itself has, with more eohmrt heee mode a eom** 
mon-place of iovective against ihe momery of its eonqnevoir. The 
Cumsit story is, that^ having c^^lned possession of the place hy 
the scandalous treachery of some of the inhohitants whom he 
had hribed^ he, mied it to the ground^ and sold the people for 
slaves 

'Howcfveir Ofynthes was acquired, there can be iittie doahe 
that it was tvested in the manner desciihed* The utter teiolittoft 
ef the city, indeed, Mr Mitford himself sbtee,^<^ltiKmgb, tMte/ 
of ^tcfisderness for the demoiisher, be has couched bis report in th<r 
following gentle terms. * The sihvender of the place quickly 
following, the king of Macedonia proceeded immediately to the 
measure which the interest of hio kingdom, not less than his own 
interest, imperiously required,—-the aoolUioii of a republic on its 
coast, balancing between dependency on Macedonia for protect 
tion against the claimed dominion of Athens^ and subjection to 
Athens, which would invohre extreme hazard for the independ¬ 
ency of Macedonia. * Without waiting to sift the very question¬ 
able reasoning insinuated in this paragraph^ we must express our 
xegret, that, in behalf of his hero, out author should have no¬ 
thing better to offer than the * tyrant’s dev’lish plea, * neces¬ 
sity. The seqlicl of the tale Mr Mitford seenss sorely mciined 
to disbelieve, r* Support (he tells us) wholly lads among the 
orators of the dly, for the report ef the annalist of three cen¬ 
turies after, that he plundered the town, and sold the inhabi¬ 
tants for slaves. ’ 'Ihis, however, we think, is not said with 
our historian’s wonted accuracy, i^ome Sanction, at least, seems 
to us to be given to this report by Demosthenes, * who, re¬ 
proaching ASschines with a dCBertion of the anti-Philippic prin¬ 
ciples he had once professed, femindk him of his having wept 
ever the fate of a gang of slaves, consisting of women and 
children, whom he had accidentally met during a journey, and 
whom, On inquiry, he had found to be some Olynthian captives 
bestowed by Vliilip on their present possessor. This occuureace 
is said to hav-^ talren place while j£schines was absent on a mis¬ 
sion to Pelopjnnesus; the anecdote is related to the discredit of 
^schtnes, not of Philips and, consequently, the incidental light 
which it throws on the treatment of the conquered OlynthiaBs, is 
the more valuable. 

The allegations of corruption against Philip, and of treachery 
against his Olynthian partizans, to which the Athenian orator is 
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fond of lecimkig as often as ke mentions the ikstniction of Olyn^ 
(huS| mtr aadunr goes very n^r to A reputation for gra>» 

titude and nstmih^nce must invariahly act as abribd on those who 
are in a capaeity to intecrest such i^naljties in their favour; and 
each Mtere genesaUyi it< shouldthe bribes of the Mace- 
doniati monardfe. wheo i^ combine the two charges of 

hfibkig and cruelty,"^of cotvnption imiurifig success, aiui severi¬ 
ty folbwing iv«-'the conduct ^ Philip, in this aflFair^.seems to 
.admit of mo justificatkin. That the Olynthians w^e neither 
stormed ii6r starred out, all accounts bear us o»&t. in assum¬ 
ing. It follows, that ^ey must either have surrendered at 
‘discretioa,. M have be» betrayed. If, as Mr Mitford aihrms^ 
arid as the fragments cf inlorniation extant on die matter in- 
.<iine us to beH^e, the former was the case, it wiU be. difficult 
Co exonerate Philip from the double charge of hardness of heart 
and artfulness. Ihe political annihilation of a city^ which had 
voluntarily thrown, open her gates to him, is not highly creditable 
to his generosity 4—the voluntary surrender of a city, which he 
intended to anmhilate, must cast no light suspicion on his open¬ 
ness. 

According to Demosthenes, the hibccdonian, on his near ap¬ 
proach to Olynthus, announced to -the inhabitants, that * one of 
two things must take place;—either they must quit Olynthus, or 
he Macedonia. * * This hard saying was perhaps addressed to a 
particular party in the city; because, otherwise, it is scarcely re- 
concileable wim the ready capitulation that followed. No man 
opens his doors, for the pkasure of being turned out of his 
house. At present) however^ we have cited this reported lacon¬ 
ism of Philip, merely lor the parpose of showing bow Mr Mit- 
ford has licked a speech, which has she merit of bluntness at 
least, into as conitly a mittimus as can well be imagined. * Ho 
gave for answer, lliat it was too late. He had before abund¬ 
antly and repeatedly expressed his earnestness to treat; but now 
it was become,too evident that there was but one alternative;— 
nhey must ^uit Olynthus, or he Macedonia. '(p* >S 18 .) 

As for the fables about i 4 iil^’s brothers, whom he found in 
Olynthus, and murdered without ceremony,—these, and all the 
anhef tales of wonder, so abundant in the romantic pages of Jus¬ 
tin,> only receive their deserts -when they are con giied to con- 
,tempt. 

The anx^ty.of Mr Mitford to paint Philip as complete in every¬ 
thing great and every thing small, discovers itself very amusingly 
in a scene which quickly followed the events last described, A 
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negotiation for peace was entered into between the contending 
parties; and t^Tj several embassies were despatched from A* 
theos to Macedon. Dcmostbenesi it is well known^ accompanied 
both i and in both esposed honself not a little at the Macedonian 
court. On the second occasion, he placed himself in tliat most 
ridiculous of all lights,—the clown infecting the courtier; and this, 
as i&schines, in his humorous sketch of the scene, informs us, 
to the no small merriment of the assembly. * But our author 
watches over every muscle of his favourite hero; and we were 
quite diverted at his so carefully adding a little clause of his own 
to the story of ^schincs, by way of saving Philip*8 credit for 
good manners* The appearance made by Demosthenes, he in» 
forms us, was so ludicrous, ‘ that, thought Bhilip himst^ jpresgrved 
a decent gravitp^ the bystanders conld not refrain from laughing 
aloud.' 

The circumstances attending the conclusion of this war, in¬ 
cluding, under that tesm, the Sacred war which had so long ha¬ 
rassed Phocis, form one of the prime objects of attention in the 
history of Philip; and it is fortunate that the information which 
has reached posterity respecting them is nearly as full as could 
be wished. We will attempt to place the subject in a fair 
light; and, for this purpose, it fortunately will not be neces¬ 
sary ^ to ^ labour through all the various involutions of party- 
politics in Athens. On that department of the business, our au¬ 
thor furnishes » good deal of able disquisition; particularly in 
the tiiird section* of his thirty-ninth chapter, which, though it oc¬ 
casionally appli* a little too much of the torture to its authori¬ 
ties, f is, on the whole, equally creditable to his ingenuity and 
powers of research. In the minor squabbles or intrigues, how¬ 
ever, of the Athenian statesmen, vre cannot afford to take much 
concern. 

Hie Fhocians, it is notorious, were the natural allies of Athens. 
The stoipF of Demosthenes is, that, with a view to reduce the 
power of Ath^s, and to further his designs against the liberties 
of Greece, Philip had determined to effect the political annihila¬ 
tion of PhcHcis, and that Aeschines descended to be his chief agent 
in the e:vecution of this abandoned project; that, on the conclu¬ 
sion of the treaty of peace between Philip and the Athenians, a 
treaty, out of which the Phocians were expressly excluded, that mo¬ 
narch marched to the Straits of Thermopylae professedly to adjust 
thePhocian affaiis ; that the Athenians quietly penaitted his pro¬ 
gress, 

♦ —yc^vTi; ivpi ru^^ims fymm* i^scli. de legat. p. 280. 

f gr. In saying (p, 441.) that Aristodemus made ‘ a lams a- 
pology for his delay. ’ ^Eschbes does not say this. 
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jpress, because they Had been deceived by the fair promises of 
iE)schines> who, having mst returned from his second embassy to 
MacedcHiy had^assur^meui lhat the real intention of f^hilip vras 
to humble, not Phoci% bul: ITtebep; that thus Philip gained trah-' 
quil possession of all .^e pf tlw Phoctana^, which event was 
quickly followed by jlhe^waph^oatc decree^.spbverting tlie very^ 
existence, in a poutkai character, of that people. This is not a 
full account of the statmems oh Demosthenes-j but.we believe it 
to;be a antuctoniL,. -f. - - ; / ■ ^ ■ 

These'pta^a^nta l^moa^enes gives os in his speech as prose¬ 
cutor of JEschlni^} :and it is curious to observe die manner in , 
which ^y are met by the defender. Hr Hitford, indeed, repre¬ 
sents the reply as in evfry point not only satisfactory^ but trium¬ 
phant; but, surety^ this complunent is only partially merited by 
that admirable composition, and by no part of it less than that 
which relates to dbe^Pliociaii ckirge. - This- was a very leading, 
if not the principal, head of crimination; the orator himself »- 
lows it to be such; -yetit is kept out of sight, and apparently* with 
some study, till he has thrown up some strong works befoiie it, by 
a minute and successful vindLcaiion of his conduct in various o- 
ther particulars. Approaching it at length, he -now begins to find 
brevity desirable, and to excuse his xtecessary avoidance of detail. 
He then flatly denies that he had held out, in his report of hiB> 
mission, any false prospects with respect to the fate of the Pho- 
-cians;—he had merely, declared that, in his own opinion, justice 
demanded, at the hands of Philip, tlte humiliation of 'HieTOS, ra¬ 
ther than of Phocis; and that he had avowed this opinion at the 
court of Macedon. then, we. are to believe, that the 

people of Athens, the moxt anxious,, curious, acute, and tyranni¬ 
cal mob that ever called itself a deliberative assembly, were con¬ 
tent with hearing the opinions of their own ambassador when 
they had been convoked to-hear those of Philip, and. consented to 
be put oKF with a politic^ lecture when they expected a diploma¬ 
tic report. Could this fancy be played with even for a moment, 

' more than suspicion would be .dtrowa over it by the orator him¬ 
self,' who, el^where, in the same > speech, acknowledges that he 
had returned from Macedon with the most sanguine conviction 
of the good intentions of Philip respecting Phocis, and liis pur¬ 
posed humiliation of Thebes; and that, in fact, such a conviction 
had been universal. Supposing, however, any deception to have 
been praetked in. this affair, jEschlnes, though an instrument in 
it,‘. was not necessarily a party. If Philip desired to deceive the 
Athenians, it would apparently be his shortest course to deceive 
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tlieif ambassador; apd thajt rba.a^ba$$adOr ^ould not aftehimds 
pro^iin himself d^ed, wm aiM: seem i^aecbuotable to those 
^collect the.dimculty of a retreat in tlm, face of so active 
aiid'iiQerciless an enemv as a ^polar assemtdy. 

Id ihe midst of all tl^s eVasloni ijottP premicatory expla*. 
siation« we have the testimoiiy i>f jjEschihes himself to this inw 
portam fact» that the Athenian people had been taught tp indulge 
the mPst fiatterin| expectations wim regard to the i^naj adjusK 
xnent of the a^^irs of Fhocis; which expectations nM:. vrith a 
stunning disappointmeinitf Ht says more, says that * some 
friends Pkiiip * had excited these expectations;' thus completer, 
iy confirming every thing that is of a public hsiure in, t^ ip&ge 
of Demostlienes. .. . 

The scope of Mr Mitford's represmtation. is, that the mea<<. 
sures of his hero, on this occasion^ are not chargeable eitbm with 
severity or with fraud. The treatment of. the FhocianSt he coti- 
tCnds^ vraa comparatively moderate, if due account be made of 
the state of Greece at dhat time,~(d the virulent antipathies of 
Philip’s Theban and Thessalian alhet ag^st the inhabitants of 
Fhocist»-of the hmrror in which the sacrilegious acts committed 
by that people were genersdly held,<-?and of the cruelty licensed 
by the Greek: laws of war. He maintamsi the promises held 
out by Philip to Athens, merely pl^ci^ed his good offices to pro* 
tect tne Phocians fr6m the rage of his.t^^es; that, as such, they 
were understoodiynd trusted toby the Piiociangovernment itself; 
and that they wew religiously perfi^rmed. Prom the autliOrhy of 
..Machines, he pr#e9 that the Thetos resented the humanity thus 
shown by Philip." He proves also,, that, previously to the issue 
of the business, some coolness subsisted between the govern¬ 
ments of Athens and Fhocis, which, as he maintains, tended to 
throw the latter into the arms of Macedon. 

Here are two points of discussion ;-f-tlie alleged moderadon, 
:dl circumstances considered, of the measure in ijuestibn ; and 
the alleged openness of the policy which carried it into effect. 
With respect to the former, it app^rs to us, that the whole of 
eor author’s assertions are overthrown by a single fact, which ap*^ 
pears from his own history, and.from every oSier. It is this,—; 
that the Fhdeians, supported as they '^ere, were fairly matched 
with their enemies, till Philip entered the field against^ them.r 
Th^ held the balance stoutly and, but for his interference, they 
would have held it on. * The state of Greece,’ therefore, of 
'wdiich Mr Mitford talks somewhat ambiguously, would have jus¬ 
tified a peace on equal terms,—-excepting so far as that state was 
altered by PhiKp himself; and it is rather too much to attempt 
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perimadiDg us^ titat this personage im|[ht take advantage of hie 
own 'wron^ and upload in hta defence a necessity of his owijt 
creation. To Ufge, that the ^ Macedonians were outnumbered^, 
and consequently overawed by their allies, seems little better than 
tea-table talk; because the assertion is apparently not true ; 
and secondly, because, even if it U'eife so, Philip, before he had 
set foot witnib the gates of Oreece, must, with a glance, have 
perceived, and might, with a single order, have provided against: 
the difhcidty. ; , 

With regard to ‘the morality of means, our, doubts are 
fcarceiy lefs violent than 'with rel^jeft to the moderatioO of the 
meafure itfeif. The prbimfea in favour of the Phociatts,, were not 
indeed ofiiciaUy conveyed from Philip ^ but, if the confenting au¬ 
thority of two great rival orators is not to he trampled under foot, 
they were univcrfally current tn the mouths dP the Macedonian 
party in Athens; and, what Mr Mitfoord fliould particularly ot^r 
ferve, they were not confined to a prote£bon little better than u 
facriHce, but ftipulated the full integrity of the Phoclsn date, 
with the addition of the difmembermeut-of the 'Pheban empire in 
Bccotia. That the Athemans, indeed, (hould knowingly have 
fuifered, without even a breath of remonftrance, the utter anni¬ 
hilation of their natural ally, is only more probable than that 
other wonder which our hilforian would palm upon us, that the 
Phocians, out of pure diltafte for the friendfhip of poor Chares 
and his gang of democrats, Ihould have courted and infided on de- 
ftru£lion from the hands of Philip. In all this proceeding, we. 
mud not too hadUy conclude, that the part adled by the Mace¬ 
donian king was confummately profligate, or bafely perfidious. 
'Phe protedion of life which he extended to die Phocians, was 
in that age a dretch of humanity j and his previous profeflions 
fcarceiy appear to have been dilated by any deliberate and me¬ 
thodized plan of deception. It were harfh, perhaps, to deferibe 
Ifis cond»£l as craft purveying for tyranny; but it might, we fear, 
be called JineJj'e minidering to ambition. 

There are, however, tw'o arguments on.the othw fide, which, 
didufe as we have been, call for a piling attention. Philip, it 
licems, proved his difinteredednefs as to the event of the Sacred 
war, by renjueding the Lacedemonians to take into their hands the 
entire adjuftment of the affairs of Phocis. Such a propofitton, if 
he was frncere in it, very obvioufly implied his pfomife to guaran¬ 
tee the' execution of any decree which the Lacedjetr.onians might 
make ; and the Lacedxmonians, we need hardly fay, were known 
to be the fworn friends of his foes the Phocians, and the fworn 
foes of Ids friends the Thebans. If, then, the admirers of 
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Philia cm recoiicile the citcumftmoe of tfais propofition widi. the 
nece&ies under which, acccHrding to thi«r own reptofemataon, he 
a£led in the whole adfair, we wiih them joj e€^a hjrpolhej^ which 
imputes to their hero a thatnefiil facrifioe ot^his a^ites to ihehr etie>« 
mies i Demofthenes, ihdeeih who xelah^, tho ptmniiftaiice,. adds, 
that ^^e offer of Philip, was eatMp-; Jtot MfIMMnd, 
according to hb ufttal iyftem,>ha8 ^ff^e^sed w^ feei&t/at firff 
light the had ,h^ of die tale. ]& >woidd,Ji|ure dose Iptt^ per* 
haps^ to ieje£^^ die whole of: it.' Itla far tpo vagtto<atid ofaCbire.' 
to prove dung s^ainff'Biilipi except k 
diam^ioria* : ' ^ ^ i ^ 

. it, k meruhiaiedvdi^ on y$ a^iptoach tpHiocb, 

,i^rQte twice tothe Athenbnsi de&riT^ thens to jok hbatrtay with 
their whc;!':; forces appareatl^t to jciito^hbkt^k the oencetof' 
(ff which he was about to A" .ftraag asd^Fhdippi{|». 

hjpwerer, would be apt to ktkmte, that the Atheniaiis were much 
mote likely to be alam^ into a itouich by dw momnents of Phi¬ 
lip, than to he exched to it by hb letters; ; • and that he might very 
wdh theielore, rate the nortamty of thek hekg foothed b^ his in¬ 
vitation, rather higher than the riOc of dheir accepting it« The 
plainer account of the matterfeems to be, that bom chele letters 
of Philip reached Athens withk a bare fortnight, * at the moft, 
before the intelligence of the complete fubjugation of Phocis to 
the Macedonian yoke. No armv ^bh the Athenians could, in 
that interval, hake Saddled tmon him, wotdd have proved any ef- 
le£l;ual incumbilmce; and Philip, man will doubt, was imi- 
mately well a^dkinted with the extmt of thek military relburces. 

It remains only to note two or three points in the tranfa£l:ion5 
yuft confidered, in which Mr Mitford hasi as we conceive, been 
Ibmewhat inaccurate. The keech of .£fchines, on his return 
irom the embalTy, our author jhas cooked up from what he conlx- 
ders as the prejudiced report of Bemofthenes. We (hould rather 
•have expe^ed him to refoit to .^fchines himfelf, f who gives an 
account of the fpeech alluded to, confideraUy different both from 
the report of his rival, and from the amended report of his hifto- 
rian. Again, he fays of Demoffhenes, 

* We ^d him acknowledging that the interest of the Phocians 
was totally unprovided for in the treaty with Macedonia; and this 
he jusdfi,es so far as to avow, that he imputed no ill even to .^schines 
on that accoimt: nmnei* xm i»i. iwk hi * it. was very well to be 
silent about it and let it alone.’ Demosth. de legat. p..554** 
P* 4 ^* 
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The force, however, of thisjpaifrage in Demofthenes, which re¬ 
fers to the exprtfs exelufion of the Fliocians from the benefit of 
the treaty, is fimply this: * No good could have been intended to 
the Phocians, otherwife they would not have been dficland to be 
excepted, but merely faffed over in fflence. * 

Tbirdiji according to Mr Mitford, the return of the ambafiador 
Doryllus to Athens, which is defcrib^ as having thrown the city in¬ 
to fuch conftemation^took place on the promulgatioa of the Am^mir- 
tyonic decree againft die ftate of Phocia. We would obferve, how-* 
ever, with deference, that it certainly took place on due Jfondee^ or the 
firft funender of the Phocian cities to Philip. Much confufion hr'* 
been introduced into the dates of the fhort but bufy peru^d un4id^<J 
review; nor are we aware of any account of them titat is qui^ 
complete. The following, which has been formed from a colla¬ 
tion of the feveral pafi^ges bearing on the fubje^, will, we hope, 
be found fatisfadlory. On the thirteenth of the month Sciropho- 
rion, ABfehines, Deniofthenes, and their fellow ambaifadors of die 
fecond erobafly, returned from the court of Philip; and about 
the fame time Philip arrived at Thermopylae. On the Jixteenth 
the ambafiadors made their report to the liTembled people; and 
the decrees of Philocrates were pafieJ. On the eighteenih or nine-1 
teenthi a third embafiy to Philip was decreed, and both aLfehines 
and Demofihenes declined being ambaifadors. On the twenty^ 
third, took place the Jpondr, or lurrender of the Phocian cities to 
Philip. On the tvientyffeventb, Doryllus arrived in Athens, and 
announced the furrender of the cities. 

If we may be now allowed to dip for a moment into party, 
matters, we iliould obferve, fourthly, that, with r«fpe<Q; to the 
reception afflirded at Athens to jfhe letters of Ph&p, inviting 
them to join him with their force<<, Mr Mitford has done fome. 
what leis than juftice to the partizans of Chares,-..to thofe 
of Fhoclon fomewhat more. That the former difiuaded the peo¬ 
ple from a compliance with that invitation, is ftouUy aifected 
by Aifehiaes*—and we believe it. But it is as ftoutly aifeited 
by Demoiihenes} * and, the aflertion being uncontradided in 
bis rival’s reply, we mult believe it equally, that a compliance 
prith the invitation was not urged, as Mr Mitford would fain be¬ 
lieve, by the oppofite party. Once more, ^fehines and De- 
molthencs, we have obferved, both declined all concern in the 
third embaify to Philip; but Mr Mitford does Demofthenes much 
injultice in giving us to undcrltand, that ASlchincs declined firlt, 
and that Demofihenes was induced to follow his example, by * the 
fear of leaving the aifembly in a critical moment to the unbalanced 
eloquence ’ of his rival. Mr Mitford cannot have read the authors 
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m qoeftion with his accuftomed care. He will« on a recurrence 
find th^ t^emofthenes * * at the very tnilant 

when his name propdfCd i 'white the dther was yirtualiy chofen, 

afterward^ on the plea of ilt health, proented from tm fenate 
of five hundred iome kind of perndfikm to remain in the city. 

Hit Amphif^onic body^ after expelling the Phockns fiom their 
’ BUmher) defied Philip as a membet, and ‘gawe him the i^ivilege 
which had been^enjoyed by the Phbcians, ^ a double eote. Mr* 
Mitfoxd is' cai^ur to Feprefiapj^, this as a free deflibr i* whereas; 
we have found 1 in vain to fufiprefs the fufpicion that the reve^ 
t%end eleflbra had received a ionge^d'elire from the royal candidate 
jU^Ielf. It may feem a trifiing eircumfismce; but for that verf 
Iptl^pn it betrays the infenfihle pattiaHties of the authcar, that 
Utodorus places the ekflion of Philip at the very beginning 
,of the Aniphiftyonic decree; whilo Mr Mkford, provident of 
that charafter of liberty, and regard to the interefls of Greece, 
which he has afertbea to the court in queftion, makes them 
fintfii every thing firil, before they have kifure to think of king 
Philip. *■ It remained to difpofe of the right of double vote in 
the Amphi£lyonic aflembly, * &c. &c. Uniformly, afterwards, 
Philip is fet forth (at leaft while he is in Greece) in the delegated 
cbarafler of AmphiElyonic Geoer»/,«~and his army is the Amphic- 
tyonic army! 

* The right of representation (says Mr Mitford) in the coun¬ 
cil of Amphicty^s, being given to the reigning family of Mace.* 
donia« jB hilip. just deference to his co<^estate8, sent them 
several notice m it. * On this occasion, the Athenians were 
disposed to decline acknowledging their new co-estate j and, 
among the war-party, some strong symptoms discovered them¬ 
selves of a disposition instantly to replunge the cky in hostilities. 
Demosthenes, on this occasion, delivered his omtion on the jpeacti 
of which Mr Mitford gives us a far more correct view, dian most 
modem historians. * Through an argument professing peace 
j(8ays our author) be excites the people to war, ambition^ cupi« 
dity, and resentment. * In fact, however, we have been unaHe 
to discover in this speech, any * argument professing peace; * 
The simp|e: scope of the orator is, to dissuade the people, ^xtot 
from gomg to war, but from going to war about a shadow* 

On the 1u>8ti]e proceedings of the Athenian commander IKopiA,. 
thes against Philip, we entirely concur With this leariUKi writ* 
er, aikf willing!^ resign, on this occasion, the war-party 10 
fury. It is our purpose to defend the ambition of Athens, 
any more thm that of Philip. Indeed, after all, the former is 
clearly the lea|^ defensd>le of the two. We acquiesce, also,' in 
hSs representations of the war between Philip and the Hellcspon- 

dan 
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tiaa cities ; and in his connbeats nn i^ei^idbinited, admmible« »ii 
unanswerable lettef of dte li&teedomaR Moibs^ch tathe.i^ 
of Advetis. This , letter, wre may furdier dbsetre, Mr Mitfbrd 
has translated with great calrectti^ss and perspictuty. 

We veam approach die last )mit in our 8erie8,V‘the Amphissian 
or second satred war,, whidi again drew PluUp into die heart of 
Greece, and issued in the .hsude of C^ronea. Tl^ incidents 
that occasioned this war, die rea^^luows, w|(iKn violation of 
eonsecrated ground hy the Loctians of Amplusi^, and an an-i 
nuaciathmof tikat sacritrge to the Ampiuctyonic c^uit farj^S£hineti|, 
That orator himself, w^out any prpe:^ isserts that he had 
provoked to, this step by the insolence a Ldcrian, who aifed!^ 
ed to accuse Athens of eacril^e} ard this assertion, l^mosthenes, 
with very lame proof, denies. The Amphissians refusing ohe-* 
dienoe to the Amphictyonic decrees on the occasion, the couttf 
after a flimsy attempt at reducing them by force of arms, deter* 
mined to commissbn Philip, as their general, to vindicate their 
authority. iEschmes, hi>w<,fver, as plainly appears from his ora^ 
tion against Ctesiphon, was not present at the meeting in which, 
this resolution passed. Modem historians have the art, not only 
of knowing what the antients knew not, but of knowing better 
what they knew. On the present occasion, they Have discovered 
that the Locrian, whose insuhs flrst provoked Alschines to de¬ 
nounce the sacrilegious Amphissians, was not, as Demosthenes 
maintains, a nonentity, but an accomplice in the plot of exciting 
a sacred war; and* thatj£schmes<, in person, Introduced the reso¬ 
lution for uivking Philip to avenge the cause of Apollo. 

How far any of die ostensible agents in this aflair were sub¬ 
orned by the Macodoman monarch, it seems hopelesshoW to ebn- 
r vAme. The extreme and unusual solemnity with which the 
charge of subornation is brought forward by Demosthenes, yet 
the utter want of all admissible proof of itthe suspiciousness 
of the circumstance diat a new crusade should so quickly sprit^ 
up out of the ashes of the former, yet the balancing consideration 
that the Amphictyonic confederacy had been recently restored to 
a part of tiiek former eficiency and pride $4-the singular suitable- 
rtess of a .sacred war to promote the Supposed ambitious purposes 
^ Philip, yet the complexity of the machinery required in the 
fdMrication ‘a£ it;—*the spociousness of the allegedi plot, yet its 
udekednuss :-^aU these intervolved oonsiderationsleajb ns perfectly 
entangled and dubious. -MrMitford, of course, lilhdicates Phi- 
hp; by surguments much meure ingenious than inclusive. 

' But, not cot^ent with defieustve measures, our askhor turns "bn 
Demosthenes the Are of .his own batteries, aiui: attributes the 
Amphissian war sUlely to the caballing restlessneb and gunpowder 

spirit 
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sptfti of die war-ipiarty in Atlienj/ lEl^rgtbi^ids for this recri-’ 
mioadcm are the^:—that the iht^ w J^iiiitphissa cannot be 
betieved to have ventured on a deiai^ 'i^ the'ivhole Amphic* 
tyonic confederacy^ ivithout see^ dF ppiverful assiet- 

ancej chat, id die event, the acthally assisted them 

with an army of ten thousand then'$ a^ t£atth6 Amphictyona, 
by the importance vHhkh'^ej t^vIbtiBty Attached to first re¬ 
sistance of tite^ insij^uficanc tmmy, thetf comiectingdie 
occasion with a delibmidon dii the interests of all Gre^i i&sw- 
ed thieir sense of ther^l, dtohgli unprobed, depth Of die con-* 
' spiracy against them. Novir, on consulting authorities, we cannot 
find either that the Athenians joined the Amphissian8^tUl Philip 
tot^ part in the war, or that the Amphictyons, in their special 
meeting on this occasion, consulted on the general interests of 
Greece. The improbability of a determinadon on the part of 
the Amphissian people to struggle alone against religious preju¬ 
dices, allied with the troops of Irailip, would be an argument of 
some weight, were it not opposed by others that are weightier. 
For, forgetting, what oU^t not to be forgotten, diat the conjec¬ 
ture of Mr Minord derives no countenance from .Sschines,—and 
granting, what certainly seems unquestionable, the blind hatred 
of the war-party against Philip; still, it never could be the object 
of Demosthenes to excite a war bf this description. 

First, it as perfectly notorious as a profusion of authority 
can make it^^hat it was the favourite policy of this statesman to 
adjourn all e^est with Philip to a distance from Attica. No¬ 
thing else tb^ this drew on him the noted reproof of PhoCion,— 
^ Pray, consider, imt where we are to fight, but how we are to 
conquer. * ■ It coiild not, therefore, be nis object to instigate 
measures, of which. the first elFect would be, the appearance of 
aJMacedontan army within three days march of Athens. Second¬ 
ly, it> could not be his object to confer on Philip, by his mode of 
attacking him, the advantage of all those alliances, both of opi¬ 
nion and of force, which would naturally fall into the train of 
an ^ Amphictyonic general. This very idea it is, whic^ Demost¬ 
henes so strongly inculcates in his oration on the peace j it forms, 
in e^ectj the whde groundwork df that, speech; and its evident 
reasonahieness shows , the speaker to have been sincere. ' Thirdly, 
it waiild have been fatuity on his part, to provoke theilostile en- 
traij|^if fbe arch-enemy into the heart of Greecey while his fa- 
mo^ negociation of alliance with Thebes was yet m its'tt^antw. 
Ill truth, the reader well knows that, in the sequel, the very si^c 
of the Macedonian camp had nearly firightened that immature ne¬ 
gociation to death \ and, had it actually crushed, had the 
Ulicbans supported, not Athens, but l^ifip, resistance which 
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all the ability of Pempst^enes coiil4 bavp conjured up in behalf 
of bis countryi^ would bbve been bW/j^o^b^r road to destruc¬ 
tion. , ,,. ' 

. But we wottld bere (jtui this .unprp^bwle chase after secret ar¬ 
ticles and ^^bteiri^eonii jpbUt.aira what seems» on the 

surface ,of tbesp . evientq^ Uiifavoui^le, tp the fame of the Mace,^ 
donian conqueror.^,, At vtcw^i andtiabenby itself^ his expedi¬ 
tion to Au^hissf cTjrnludicrous. Au imperil sovereign 

summoned settle a petty vestt^-^nabble 1, A** . marching 

tp.enjpy the pounding a few damage>fessmt catth^i 

andproj^tipi; d feyr cud yroms^ from ajrock! It was, at the best, a 
service m yrhxch neither B>nie nor popularity could be acquired 
fame cpuld not be bad bf ^Ugbtering th^ lit^^^ and popularity 
was only,hazarded by alarming ^ great. The admirers, tl^e- 
fore, and the accusers pf I^Hp, l^ve,concurred in seeidng ou|; 
some hidden springs for these transactions. . - 

Whatever these parties ntiay resjwctiyely take credit for discover¬ 
ing, there is one,^ng,whiCn neither can well deny is, that 
the second sacred expedition of Bhilip grew entirely out of that 
policy which partly occasioned the tirst, p^tly was exemplitied 
in it, and parny was perfected by it,—^a readiness, gradually 
ripening into a wish, to- mingle in the politics of Greece, and to 
be recognized as a member pf the Hellenic bpdy. This wish was 
early discernible} .and as early. alarmed the jealousy of a large 
party at least in .Greece^ It y^as, however, never abandoned. 
With a tenth part of his ycuteness, Philip must have foreseen 
the heartburnings which hfs second appearance within the gates 
would occasion» yet, he reapjpe^^A appearance on sucn an 
errand might be insigniticant in itself; but it was important when 
taken with the context. It a joke; but 4t sustained his right 
to enter the lists, and reminded men dtat BhiHp existed. The 
Amphissian >war, as it is called, ,wa5 nothing more than a morn- 
lug’s work, and the conqueror might have been expected to retire 
oh its close, especially as his .presence had already given such um¬ 
brage j—:but he remained as is eyi^nt from the orators, for many 
months. . He would not recede from, his claim of being a Gre¬ 
cian., It was beyond question, therefore, a spirit of . interference 
in tins singular man, though we may caU it a laudable spirit if we 
wili, ultimately led to the battle of Cheronea. .If, how¬ 

ever, it yvere.asked, in what the c^f^he viru/ of anibition con- 
^sts I it.m^ht be answered, very much in its pragmatical restless¬ 
ness, in. the eagemessi to be somebody, in the wish to make one 
in the game, 'whiqh soon becomes a wish to he tlie first. Ambi¬ 
tion may. be extcenwly active and .vidous, wh^e it is not absolute¬ 
ly, of a deyouring nature} and an undue anxiety , after eminence, 

' though 
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thoi^ always far Itss dif|U8t^ tfaasit ,i 9 fi]e*t icMpiditf aif^tkb. 
mhiipiit mayt uatler mtatn ciz^ufiastmcai 1^* fnis<^ 

chieronSt and not much lescs reprehensible. \ 

The hstUe of Cheronea humbled the pt^e of Athens; bill not* 
it should appear, that of the Athenian vnr-pqMty. liifotwiilisiUMi* 
ing their discomfiture, therefore, Mr MitfoUd. * Mit half 
andgreedt^yet i9hilt* pursue^ them with nnahated aedour. TW 
disaster at Cheronea, he com ad$, so exasperaled ihe people a* 
gaint tlie instigators of the battle, that Demosthenes, under sonie 
pretext, not reqturing to be stated here, withdrew himself for a 
season from Athens. In the mean time, the party, finding it fi»- 
ceseary to sooth their muny>headed sovereign, adopted with that 
view a measure unspeakably atrocious. They detennined to sa¬ 
crifice, to the fu V of the mob, their own general, Lysicles, who, 
jointly with Ch.'T had commanded the Athenians at Cheronea. 
Tliis unhrppy n in wa<i accwrduigly impeached by l.ycurgus, a 
celebrated orator -^f the war-pa r^y, and delivered over to the exe¬ 
cutioner. Dem^ .ihenes, shortly after, returned to Athens. 

So dreadful a crime, wx hesitate not to say, should not have 
been imputed on such light authority. In the fir^t place, we will 
venture to deny, that the (light of Demosthenes from Athens was 
occasioned by his dread of the people. It was rather occasioned 
by liis dread of Fhilip. ’lids is expressly affirmed by Dinar* 
ditts, in bis speech * against Demosthenes; and thus we may 
perhaps explain an. expression in ASschines, of which Mr Mitford 
coiupLins as obs^re. Speaking of his rival, AEschines says, 
that he was brougS; hack xo the city (not by ' a fortunate occur¬ 
rence *), but by * the unhoped-for salvation * f of Athens; al¬ 
luding to the generous forgiveness of the Athenians and of De¬ 
mosthenes by Philip. 

Next, wiui respect to the accusation of Lysicles, Diodorni, 
who is the only % author quoted for It, does not state the crime 
of whicli he was accused; and will Mr Mitford undertake to as^ 
sert, that he mig^^ot have been guilty of cowardice or treacii- 
eiy I Uut, wh should deny the fact in iGto ? What if we 

^Ilau}(iM||||ert, tliURbe testimony of Diodorus is invalidated by the 
idencegPthe orators on the j»,ubject ?—that either Ablschi.ies, 
i\ho re^obates Demostlienes as the autlior of the calamity at 

Cheronea, 

* ^ 

■ ■' pr .. . , ■ . I—» . . . . 

V ** ^sT« riv rb b it« *kf 

itftSt u«i&AAf<y, tevrif Mvrsv frft^ivntr ictertcnctuttraf tr be rSf sriXuv; 

«• rJicit. ** Dinarch, cemtr, Demosth. 
f ^ rir ifir(ii»c^tacn‘nu a-t/Tmate> ** 

j * 3^16 Fseutf^Plutarch, who wiote the life of Lycurguc. mav be 
added, if be ib wortli it. § Dr Coi on 


tength rep^-Hiat r^ - 
pr(^^ih> hav^ jbinted at circumstance^ s(iC 

importaot as Uie CF|^e 9 tc tltij puhishmeni: of lyysictes 
Lycttf^guis hb oration, stll^ against l^cocrates, 

tlio battle of 

Obf^no«ea».,^idd hztd'^ hSe failed to mention them .^ . It is true 
in tw l^<urg«5 givei^ us to understand, that some/ 

p^sohs itad heen irapit^y.pnnished after tliat battle. But, if we' 
thi^.propi^ to consider ^rs as a eenfirmattou of the account: m" 
Diodorus^ we must accept it entire, and remember, that the 
crime for which ihesc pmson^t are stated to have suf^red, was 
cimardke. 

It is unnecessary to inform the reader, that the* AtHehians re«^ 
ceiired, from the victorious Philip, a treatmpj.t remarkably; hu« 
mane mid liberal,^the Thebans one by no means cruel. But. our, 
author canned be content with such measuied praise ; and is de¬ 
termined to prove, that the conqueror was in ail points equally 
mercifulmerciful to the Athenians^ in leavi'ig them free,--- 
merciful to the Thebans, in making them slaves. It seems, that 
to establish in Boedtia * a spre preponderance of the party friend^ 
ly, * not to Philip, but * to the Ampbictyonic confederacy of the" 
peace of Greece, was most especially necessary to the welfare of 
the whole alliance. * Next, it seems that, for the moment,' this 
party did already preponderate jn the Theban government j for 
the Thebans, far from having been beat (as we had supposed) 
into submission, received the conqueror w«h open arms. Then, 
it seems, that in order to save mis governing party from the 
rruel necessity of banishing the party in opposition to them', 

* the Cadmeia was occupied by a garrison from the Amphiicty- 
oUij army.’ Amidst all these discoveries,, wc do not iv^h to be 
left behind, and therefore shall venture to add a conjecture of 
owe own I and it is,—^that this Aniphictyonjc garrison received 
aU ss orders, notih’otn the Amphictycmic party in Ihebes, but 
from the Ampbictyonic general in Macedonia. 

'JThe historical sketch which we have attempted, niay perhaps 
conveyJuster views of Philip than those 'which have commonly 
been afforded by historians 5 and perhaps also (if wc ‘may have 
the presumption to boast of having, in this one respect, surpass¬ 
ed our master), than those which are to be derived frpm Mr Mit- 
ford. On surveying- tlie character of this memorable^onquetor, 
nothing strikes us so strongly as the completeness botlybf his iritel- 
and^ if the explosion may be allowed, owhis ai^al 
composition.. All those endowments which enable iMxi to inm- 
mand others, or to persuade them,—to plan feliAihusly,'*^ to 
execute effectually,*—appear to have met in his con^Mtior^ ^itli 
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’ut^exampliKtl ^tlreness, and >in iiie Imppiieat propoftfons. ' Has 
' he a hne contitenance ? * said Bdmosmeniis, on his mnrn fi^ctm 
hfS first embassjr to Macedon; that of AnstodernttSy one of oar 
<>wn legation, seems to me in no respect inferior. Are his cOn- 
vhrial talents eminent ? Tltose ^ I’hiiocrates, another felloie*am- 
hassador, are still more strikmg. * It has been veH obsevred, 
that Demosthenes was here obliged to combine together the A> 
ebenian ambassadors, before he could find a counterpoise for the 
various Qualifications of Philip $ and, in fact, he might have add* 
ed to his Catalc^ue all the COOtemporatf worthies of Attica, atrd 
even included Idmself in the numW, without materi^l^^ disturb¬ 
ing the balance. It has' been falsely supposed, that the genius of 
^iHp was deficient in ardour, and preferred an Indirect and wily 
policy, where even worldly wisdom would have advised the 
'straight path. This vulgar error may have grown, partly out of 
that reputation for insincerity which has been too successfully 
fastened on this prince^ partly from his standing in contrast with 
his son Alexander, whose whole character is one intense glow, 
and throws an ap^arance of faintness and insipidity over every 
thing in its neighbourhood. But the attentive readers even of 
Demosthenes will not imagine that a lack of vigour was.among 
the foibles of the Man of Macedon, however his mind inclined, 
as a mjnd soundly constituted always will incline, to the methods 
of persuasion. H'is energy, indeed, was under the same exact 
discipline With ^ rest of his great qualities; all of which seem 
never to have atMcipatCd the of the occasion, and never to 
have disobeyed it;' ' 

^ But by what dispositions, on what principles, and to what 
ends, were these rare gifts directed ? What is his title to that 
credit for generosity, moderation, and sincerity, which has hither¬ 
to been refused to him by the steady concurrence of historians ? 

The generc^ty of Philip has at least this one suspicious fea¬ 
ture j that it apparently exercised with a nice selection of ob¬ 

jects and oct^bns. The fortune of war having given Jum Am- 
phipolis, he' restored it uninjured to its independence. Having 
taken Olynthus, Methrone, and Apollonia, cities which, it is not 
pretended, had Committed against him any aggravated offence, 
he razed them to the foundation, leaving no trace, except in his¬ 
tory, even of their existence. His discrimination of ddmqucncy, 
'or rather of punishment, after'the battle of Cbetonea, was still 
more bbservcable. Athens had, on that occasion, transgressed 
equally with Thebes; unless it be supposed, that a frierfd, se¬ 
duced Into his first offence, better deserves our resentment than 
the malignant, perfidious, and irreclaimable <memy that has se- 
' duced him. • Yet Athens not only obtained free forgitencss, but 

was 
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vats complimented witk the town and territory of Oropus % wliile 
Thebes not only lost OropnS) but was condemned to support and 
to obey a Macedonian garrison in her citsdel. It is said« howerer^ 
that die average severity of Philip was, after^ all, far below the 
ordinary standard of ra-uelty in republican Greece,a circum¬ 
stance important^ indeed, but which would :have spoken more 
strongly in his favour, had hts deviations from the usual practice 
been less obviously measured and systematic. Yet it does not 
follow that his clemency was assumet^ because it., was in a great 
degree obedient to the suggestions of his interests. 

The human mind' certainly possesses a power of playing, in' 
some sort, with its own passions, and of breaking them in to the 
service of its policy. Thare is method in madmes far oftener than 
is commonly imagine; and there is much of method, too, in 
those mental affections which have been called short madnessef, 
Hie lunatic frequently discovers an imperfect^ yet a cunning con¬ 
sciousness of his malady; and the ability of so far disguisii^ or 
managing it, as to promote some vagary which the caprice ot the 
moment may have suggested to his mncy. Among the sane part 
of mankind, it is not unusual to observe the same irregular kind 
of self-government established; and particularly, we think, in 
that species of character which results from a combination of 
strong feeling and firm resolutiojii with great experien^. The 
passions are not tamed ^ but the master keeps them in cages HU 
he finds a theatre on which they may be exhibited wkh effect. 
With no coniroul over the paroxysm while it rages, he has, like 
the Delphic priestess, the power of determining when it ^shall 
begin. The principle applies, it may fairly be suspected, to the 
benevolent affections. To us it appears even conceivable, that a 
destroyer, breaking the continuity of his barbarities by an. insu¬ 
lted act of politic mercy, may, for die moment, and in a faint 
degree, enjoy that gratifying reaction of happiness, of which the 
fulness is reserved for the p^anthropist in the hour of conscious 
success. 

These remarks, whudi assert the compatibility, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, of policy with passion, cannot be understpod as detracting 
from the reputation of Philip for generosity^ even of a somewh;^ 
high order. After every fair deduction on the score of self-in¬ 
terest; to have preserved, through the whole of a busy life, a sus^ 
tained tone of humanity, unaumorized by the fashion of hts age, 
ueems conclusive in lus favour. We may add, as Mr M^dbrd 
|ustiy Ternaries, that the current anecdotes of this prince, wbe- 
iher they be authentic or otherwise, are almost invariably credit¬ 
able to his goodness of temper, and liberality of mind. The 
Athenians, irao were made prisoners'at tl^ bs^ of Cbe^onea, 
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ihstai}tly received their liberty without rattsom. Presuming on 
this unexampled indulgence, it is Said that the liberated captives,' 
with all that unthinking pertness so amusingly characteristic of 
tiieir nation, proceeded to derhii'nd further favours, by requesting 
that Philip would. furnish them with clothes for riicir journey 
homewards. ‘ Tliese people seem to think, * said Philip, * that 
we have been fighting them only for joke i * but he granted their 
request. In this little anecdote, we know not whether most to 
admire the sauciness and gay assurance of the petitioners, or the 
unaffected good-nature of the monarch. 

The ambition of Philip has already been considered. The peace 
which followed the Phocian war, by securing to him an unbroken 
dpminbn, and also the passes into Greece, surely left him strong 
with all the safeguards which the most fearful could desire, or 
the bravest erect. Had he, from that period, contentedly avoid¬ 
ed all invidious intrusion into Proper Greece, and set at nought 
ihe barkings of the Athenian democrats, he would have acted a 
part truly magnanimous. To protend that his security required 
a more decided ascendancy, is not only to cant miserably, but it 
is'vittu^ly to legitimate that most horrible of all maxims,—at once 
the law and the divinity,—the creed and the ten commandments,— 


th^ golden rule and the iron rod of all the oppressors that have 
^er incarnadined tlje earth with their atrocities,—the maxim, that 
310 man can be saft^ for a moment, so long as there walks, on the 
surface of the glom, any other man stouter, or taller, or richer 
than himself. 


To stop here, however, in our account of Philip’s ambition, 
would be gross injustice. Ambition, in general, resembles that 
class of animals which are said by naturalists to continue grow¬ 
ing as long as they live. That of Philip, it should be spoken to 
his praise, wa^ not quite of the vulgar kind. On the side of 
Greece, at least, it clearly seems to nave attained its full size on 
the battle of Cheronea 5 nor is it probable that any length of days 
woul^.in that quarter, have hardened it into rapacity. The fact 
wii^' lus love of power was tolerably qualified by that love of 
|mpularity, which, in more tyrannical minds, is very frequently 
{found just strong enough to league and punish them for their 
crimes. This anxiety for greatness, however, was within its Owu 
limits absolute}—if was resolute, though temperate,---an tmmod^* 
jate desire of a moderate elevatioiV 

^ Against his insincerityt it is perfectly unn^ssary, even if it 
were just, to inveigh; because, in this particular, he has certain¬ 
ly' sunered hard measure. That he always kept the fare-right 
toad of honmr, we dare hot pledge ourselves; but there cannot 
a doubt that Was quite as scrupulous a moralist as the bet- 
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ter sott of politicians in his own and that he^Was decidedi|; 
more rigid than his great Athenian opporieiit. «nd calumnbtori^ 
Indeedj in the charges of dissimulation.that hayp l^een preferrea 
against him, a candid observer will rather discover a testimony 
to the. accooiplidbments and popular graces that adorned him. 
No mail thinks it necessary to call a cutthroat .a cheat, or to dis^ 
cover that a notorious robber is given to tell ^Qoth h^s. To 
make such personages hated, you have only to assure, the world 
that they are exactly what they appear. It is the, ati)isble, the * 
imposing, the dazzling character, which is particularly exposVd 
to the imputation of duplicity. The enemies of him, that pos^^ 
eesses such a character, delight iii fasteniiig on him the only vice 
'which, instead of finding a set>ofF in his exterior virtues, bef 
comes aggravated in .proportion to their plausibilityand man¬ 
kind, who enioy nothing more than to be told a secret, defight in 
believing them. i. 

The private faults attributed to Philip may be placed, perhaps, 
on the same footing with those of a public nature already men¬ 
tioned. Of all, or most of them, he seems to have had so little> 
as to make the unqualified ascription of them highly unjust, and 
so much as to afford it but too much colour. On the Whole, he 
was no monster, except in talents j nor can it be questioned that 
fame has punished him greatly beyond hts deSert. This, indeed, 
is the only instance in which he can be said to have signally fail¬ 
ed of his purposes; for it is evident, that it Was his earnest wish, 
to conciliate to himself all the literature, and to ettibpdy his own 
reputation in the classical renown, of Athens. But this failure 
could hardly be considered as within ordinary calculation j be¬ 
cause it was not obvious to expect such an antagonist as Demos¬ 
thenes,—an antagonist, of whose eloquence no higher proof can 
be given than this, that not only was it a perpetual clog on. 
PhUip^s living greatness, but that, prevailing even oVer the jus¬ 
tice of time and of posterity, it has, through all succeeding ages, 
excited a war of obloquy against his memory. 

A few miscellaneous remarks and objections, not in any sen- 
.sibJe degree affecting the material questions at issue betweed iis 
and our. author, w^e here subjoin by way of appendix. 

P. 283 . We can by no means concur in the authoi’s narrative 
of the .actions of Charidemus. For it is clear, 1//, that he was, 
sent over, not by the Athenians, but by Artabanis ; 2 </, that the 
.words ..quoted by Mr Mitfprd, as proving that there were.galties 
appointed, by the Athenians, certainly do not prove that point,— 
.AS a reexamination of the clause, with its context, W'ill abundant¬ 
ly, convince our learned author ; $d, that the decree so alarming 
to M^ltotythes, w'as not the decree Mr Mitfprd mean^. The 
. K k 3 former 
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passed) it should ueem, before Autocles vetitOutte^Thrace, 
and its efectSi wefe visited on that cominander. Possibly (but 
^s is mere conjeotu^'e) it Was a dedree In some way coinpHmetr- 
taiT to Iphicrates. , 

F. It does pot, we think, appear that Chabria^ 

treaty With Cersoblept^ ever held good. Demosthenes’s words 
(in loco) seem rather to cbhvey, that the people never ratihed it at 
all* ikLi 

P. $99. ^l!iiere is here a trifling deviation from Diodorus, whe 
tells us, that the Lacedsemonians were joined by a large force of 
their ^lies h^fe they took Omeae. 

ts it not probable from Diodorus, that Phalaecus tocdc aulvanh 
of the absence of the Thebans in Feloponnesus to attack 
Cneroiiea ? ' The original will bear that cotistruction. 

( P. 400 . Rollin has-fallen into the same mistake as Auger $ and 
refers, for his authority, to that very passage it: Diodorus alluded 
to by Mr Mitford. 

P. 422 . The quotation from Demosthenes is somewhat unfair. 
Demosthenes only implies covertly and incidentally what Mr Mit¬ 
ford states him to have openly pronounced. * It is the basest of 
all things (says the orator) to let slip from our hands, mt only the 
cities am places of nuMch noe were formet'ly mailers^ but also the 
allies and opportunities furnished by fortune. * 

P. 425 . The naval force despatched under Chares to the as¬ 
sistance of the CSynthians, is said, by Demosthenes, to have 
amounted to fiftylfnremes.^— De legal, 

P. 432 . (Note 11 .) There seems a slight incorrectness with 
respect to the persons to vrhom the quotation is applied, rtvms 
refers not to the Macedonians, but to the Macedonian party in 
Olynthos,-~to those who had received bribes. 

P. 464 . There is a slight oversight in saying, that Demos¬ 
thenes took the lead in speaking before the assembly of the people. 
He expressly declares, that .^sciunes was the first of the embas¬ 
sy who spoke, and' that he himself immediately followed.— 
^at, 

P. 496 . The story of Ptxodorus seems incorrectly given. 
Demosthenes says, not that Ptsodorus went himself, but that he 
sent Perilaus back to Philip; that after this, Perilaus came at 
th^liead of the mercenaries to Megara, while Ptssodorus was 
«#oyed in taking measures within the city.— Dem. de legal, 
r. 561 . There is an inaccuracy, scarcely w'orth notice, in the 
computation of the English money from the Greek, which is cor¬ 
rect^ by a reference to Mr Mitford’s own table of monies. 
1000 drachmae equalled in Sterling 32 /. 5 s. lOd. Demos^oes. 
srss to receive annually twice that sum. 

P. 
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P. Mi, Denosthenes 6ay$^ that iElschine^ began his accusa¬ 
tion against the Amphissians immediately after he had taken hiS 
seat in the Amphictyonic couadd j and speaks of the proceedings 
as having followed without any delay. Why then does Mr 
Mitford say» * The crisis ext ieti^ arose ? ’ &c. 

P. SHO. It does not appear trom ^chinesj diat the Thebans 
were offended at Nkseas being given away ^ tht lheuaiiam% but 
at itb being given away at all. 

Upon the whole, though we think it rather unfortunate diat 
the story of the Grecian republics should have been told by one 
who has so many anti>republican partialities, we think it our duty 
jto testify, that it has been more justly told by Mr IS^tford thatiT 
by any preceding author ; and that those who differ from him in 
his political conclusions, must still acknowledge their obl^ationa 
to the clearness and fulness pf his narrative. 
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Blank Verse by James R. Deare, LL-B. 7 s. 

The Lioness's Ball. Is. plain ; Is. 6 d. coloured. 

The Eagle’s Masque. By Tom Tit. 1 s. 6 d. 

Poems, by Matilda Betham. 12 mo. l-s. 

The Cabinet of Poetry, containing #11 the best entire Pieces of 
the Works of the British Poets, from Milton to Beattie j selected by 
S. J. Pratt, Esq. with Portraits by Miss Watson. 6 vol. 60 s. in 
boards. 

The Crusaders, or the Minstrels of Acre; in Six Cantos. 4 to. 
12 s. 

The Congress of Crowned Heads, or the Flea’s Turlle Feast, and 
the Louse’s Ball, a Satirical Poem. 

The Bumiad, an Epistle to a Lady j in the Manner of Bums; 
with Poetical Miscellanies, original and imitative. By John Henjy 
Kenney. Foolscap 8 vo. 4 s. 6 d. 

Poems on various Subjects. By Mrs lUff. Foolscap 8 vo. 5 s. 
Original Poems, intended for tlie Use of young Persons, By 
Mrs Richardson, Widow of the late Josepli R. Esq. M. P. . 8 s, 
Ancient Ballads, selected from Percy’s Collection, with Expkina* 
tory Notes from different Authors. By a Lady. Post 12 mo. 
4 s. 6 d. 

. Scottisiv Historical and Romantic Ballads, clncfly Antient, with 
explanatory Notes. By John Finlay. 2 vol. post Hvo 14 s. 

Contemplatimts^ a Poem ; witli Talcs and other Poetical Compo¬ 
sitions^ By John Penwarne. 6 s. 

The 
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" The Cabinet of Poetry,' containing. Ae best etxtire Pieces which 
are to be found in the Works of the British Poets, from Milton,to 
Beattie; prin^ in Chronological Series, and t]^ Works of each 
Poet, prefaced by an. Account of his Life and Character. Sdected 
by S. J. Pratt^ In d.elegant volumes post 8vo. Price3/. in bds. 
or 3/. 10s. botmd. 

The Rc nc ^tion of India, a Poem, with the Prophecy, of the 
Ganges, aai^e. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

AggiunTOi Componimenti Lirici de’ piu illustri Poeti dTtalia, 
Dante, Petrarca, Tasso, Chiabrera, Filicaja, Menzini, Guidi, Lazza- 
rini, Frugoni, &c. Scelta da T. J. Matthias. 3 vol. small 8vo. 
^1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Senses, an Ode, in the Manner of Collins’s Ode on the Pas¬ 
sions^ 4s. 

A Day in Spring, anj^other Poems. By Richar4|iWestall, Esq. 
R. 12s. 6d. 

Emancipation ; or, Peter, Martin and the Squire; a Tale iq 
Rliyme. 8vo. 4s. 

Poems by Mary Leadbeater (latp Shackleton.) 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

The Plants, a Poem. Canto I. and II. By William Tighe, Esq. 
M. P. 8to. 8s. 

Kathleen, a Ballad, from an antient Irish Tradition. By John 
Edwards. 

Charles's Small-Clothes, a National Ode. 1 s. 

Verses, inscribed to the King of Sweden. By the Rev. R. N, 
French. Is. Gd.^; 

Poems, by Miss Trefusis. 2 vol. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

Corntption arid Intolerance, Two Poems, with Notes, addressed 
to an Englisliman. By an Irishman. 2s. 6d. 

Classical .Selections in Verse. 4s. 

Critical Opinions, and Complimentary Verses on the Poems of H. 
Downman, M. D. 2s. 

Partenopex de Blois, a Romance in four Cantos. Freely Trans¬ 
lated from the French of M. Le Grand, with Notes. By William 
Stewart Rose. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

A 

The Cruise, a Poetical Sketch of Naval Life and Service. Iq 
eight Cantos. 8vo. 10$. 6d. 

Fancy’s Child, a Poem. By Leopold. 8vo. Gd. 

Jd^ikion, a Tale of Flodden Field. By Walter Scott, Esq. 
ThiiUPrdition. 8vo. 12s. 


POMTK’}}. 

American Encroachments on British Rights; or Observations or 
I the Importance and Resources of the British North American Coloi. 
nies, and on tiie late Treaties with the United States. By Natham^ 
Atcheson, Esq. 

, Remarks, suggested by the Perusal of a Pamphlet, entitled, Britain 
Independent pf Commerce. By P. Williams, Rsq. 2s« 
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lnqi4iT ^ Causes pid Consequences of ^ Continent^ 
Alieqatkm. 5s. > 

’The Carnatic Question Stated.* Ssl 6d. 

A Letter from the Hon. T. Pickering, a Member of the Ameri¬ 
can Congress, exhibiting a View of the imminent Ttenger of an un¬ 
necessary and ruinous War with Greal; Britain. Is. 6d. 

Vindiciae Lusitanae j or, an Answer to, a Pamphlet, ^^ed, * The 
Causes and Consequences of the lute Emigration i;q||B^Bra 2 ils. * 
By Edward dames Lingram, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Brief Considerations on the Test Laws, in a Letter tb Lord Mil- 
ton. By a Beneficed Clergyman. Is. 

A Letter to William Roscoe, Esq. containing Strictures on hi^j 
late Publicationi! entitled, Considerations on the Causes, Objects, 
and Consequences of the present W^r. 2s. 6d. 

Rubstance dPMr Whitbread’s Speech ii#he House of Commons, 
on the 29tli of February, on the Ofl'er of Mediation from Austria 
and Russia. 

A Review of Mr Roscoe’s Considerations on the Causes-of die 


present War. Ss. ’ 

A Second Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. on Parochial 
Schools, and on the Religious Systems maintained by the Edinburgh, 
Monthly, and Critical Reviewers- 3s. 6d. 

Additional Observations on the American Treaty, wjth Remarks 
on Mr Baring’s Pamphlet, being a Continuation of the Letters of 
Dpeius. By Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, Esq. 5s. 

Reflections on some Questions relative to the present State of the 
Nation., By J. P. Tinney. 3s.’ 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Extent and Stability of National Resources. 
By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers. 8vo. Ss. 

An Inquiry into the History of Tithe; its influense upon the 
Agriculture, F(mulation, and Morals of Ireland ; with a Plan for 
modifying that System, and providing an adequate Maintenance for 
the Catholic and Presbyterian Clergy. 4s. 

Thoughts and Suggesdons on die Means apparently necessary to 
be adopted by the Legislature, for improving the Condition of the 
Irish Peasantry. By Robert Bellew. Os. 

Substance of the Speech of Viscount Sidmoutli in die House of 
Lords, May 17, 1^03, on proposing certain Resolutions respecting 
Danish Merchant Ships detained in British Ports. Is. 

Remarks on 9 . Sermon preached before the University of Oxford; 
by Pr BaiTOW," and the Rev. Mr Nares, on the Prize Dissertations 
ca the Rev. Mr Pearson and Mr Cunningham, before the Univwsity 
qf Cau^idge, and Lord Tclgnmoutli's Pamphlet, on the Praedca- 


wllty qif Converting the Natives of India to Cliristianity. By Major 
Sci^t Wqring. 5s. 

A I,etter on Toleration and the Establishnjent; addressed to thp 
RigUjl Mpn. Spenicer PerceyaJ, widi sonic RemjMrjES qn his projocted 
Bill. Is. tid. 
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V . . i" 

' The Curse of Popery and Popish Priftces to the Civil Govertinient 
and Protestant Churcli ol‘ Englandr demonstrated from the Debates 
ill- Parliament in lfi39, on the Bill for the Exclusion of the‘Duke of 
York from tlie Succession to the Crown. 6s. 

Views of the Catli^lic Question, submitted to tlie Good Sense of 
tlie People t;f England. By Theobald M‘Kenna, Esq. 5s. 

A the Hdn. H. G. Otis, ,a Member of the Senate of 

Pd.issachusCT# on the present State of American Affairs. With 
llemarks on Mr Pickeiring’s’ Letter. Is. 

rOLITlCAt ECONOMY. v 

Disquisitions on Population, in which the Principles of Mr Mal- 
hius are examined and refuted; By Robert Acidom Ingram, Rector 
of Segiave, Leicestershire. 3s. 

TJJKOLOGY. 

Miscollaneotis Works of RoJ>crt Robinson, late Pastor of the Bap¬ 
tist Church at Cambridge ; with a fine Portrait, and Memoirs of his 
Jwife and Writings. By B. Flower. Demy bvo. 4 vol. 1/. 12s.; on 
superfine royal, hotpressed, 2/. boards. 

iligli Clmn h Claims exposed, anu the Protestant Dissenters and 
Metliodists vindicated ; Of free Remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled 

Strictures on Subjects chiefly relating to tlie Established Religion 
and the Clergy, in Two Letters, from bis Patron to a Country Cler¬ 
gyman. ” In a Letter to tlie Author. By a Layman. 

A Course of Lectures on the fundamental and most essential Doc¬ 
trines and Subjects of Christianity. By the Rev. J. Proud. 4‘S. 
sewed. * 

Institutes of JSblical Criticism, or Heads of a Course of Lectures 
on that Subject. /By Gilbert Gerard, D. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Eight Lectures on the Occurrences of the Passion Week. By Ri¬ 
chard Mant, D. D. 12mo. 3s. 

An Illukration of the General Evidence establishing the Reality 
of Christ’s Resurrection. 8vo. 7s. 

Strictures on Subjects chiefly relating to the Established Religion 
and the Clergy. By the Rev. Josiah Thomas. 3s. 6d. 

Joseph’s Consideration ; a Scimon preached at Clare-Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, Feb. 29, 1808. By the Rev. James Plumtre, M. A. Is. 

A Reply to so much of a Sermon published in the course of last 
Year by H. Philip Dodd, as relates to the well-known Scruple of 
the-Quakers ageunst all Swearing. By .losiah Gurney Bovan. 

A Sennon preached in the Cathedral of York, before the Hon. 
.Sir Soulden Lawrence, March 6, 1808. By the Rev. F. Wrang- 
ham. 2s> 6d. 

Elementary Evidences of the Trutli of Christianity. 12mo. 3s. 

The Goodness of God acknowledged in recovery from Sickness. 
Two Discourses, by the late Rev. William Turner of Wakefield. 
Is, 

„^eal without Innovation, or the Present State of Religion and 
li^als considered. Svo. 7s. fid. . * ' 

' The 
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. The Curate Catechizing i or, a FamtUar Exposition of the Church * 
Catechism;' By the.Rev. W. ThUtlewaite. Is. 

An Address to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the Propriety 
and Usefulness of Sunday Evening' Eectures. By phe Rev. George 
Henderick. Is. . , ^ % 

, No False Alarm, or » Sequel to Religious Union. By the Rev. 
R. Shepherd, Archdeacon of Be'dford.' 2s. Od. ” 

Serious Attention to Personal Holiness and Sotindhellpf Doctrine 
considered, in a Sermon preached: June 1, 18QS, at Leicester. By 
the Rev. Thomas Robinson. Is. 

Letters upon Arianism and other Topics in Metaphysics and Theo¬ 
logy, in Reply to the Lectures of the Rev. Benjamin Carpentenf 
By Thomas Belsham. 4s. 

• Eight Sermqns on the Nature and Guilt of Schism, with a parti¬ 
cular Reference to the Principles of the Reformation. Preached be¬ 
fore the University of Oxford at Bampton’s Lecture in 1807. 
Thomas Le Mesurier, M. A. 8vai 10s. 6d. 

TOPOORAPH\. 

Notes on the "Viceroyalty of La Plata, with a Sketch of die Man¬ 
ners and Characters of the Inhabitants. 8vo. 1 Os. (id. 

Magna Britannia, Vol. II. Part I. By die Rev. Daniel Lysons 
and Samuel Lysons, Esq. Common paper, 2f. 2s.; Fine, 31. 10s. 
boards. . ' 

Britannia Deplcta, Part II. il. Is.; proofs, 2/. 2s. 

A Sketch of the History and Present State of the Island of Jer¬ 
sey. By Thomas Lyte, Military Surveyor. Ss. 

Bisset’s Magnificent Directory of Birmingham, or Literary and 
Commercial Iconography, consisting of Forty.Copperplates in Svo. 
5s., or proofs 10s. 6d. 

The Archa:ology of Wales, Vol. III. large Svo. ll. Is.. 

Ti^he Picture of London, a Nevf Edition, for 1808 ; with numer¬ 
ous Plano. Price js. 6d. . 

The Beauties of Scodand, containing a clear and full Account 
of the Agriculture, Commerce, Mines, and Manufactures; of the 
Population, Cities, Towns, Villages, See. of each County. Embel-- 
lished with Engravings. 5 vol, Svo. S/. l^s.; royal 5/. 5s. 

VOVACES AM> TRAVELS. 

A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of, a Coi-ps of Discoveiy, 
under the Command of Cajiuiu LeAvis and Captain Clarke, through 
"the Interior of North America, In 1804, 5, and U. By Patrick Gass. 
9s. ' 
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jtlgebra^ irhat the principal use of the laingna^ df, ^06- 
^nconot hoi^race at, described, 
yfproHt etyirtology df the word, 464. 

ArgyUt ^count tlie execution of die earl of, 299. 

Asiatic liesearches,—Balfour on the remarkable dfect* of sol-lunaf 
„ influence in the fevers of India, 36*—Paterson on the origift of tho 
Hindu religion, 37—Bentley on the Hindu systems of astronomy, 
4 . 1 !—Wilford’s essay on the Sacred Islands of the West* 43*— 
Colebroobe on the Vedas, or sacicd writings of the Hindus, 47. 
A^rmomyy Hindu, remarks on, 41. 

Athern^^ causes of the decline, &c. of, 432. 

Austria^ House of. See Coxe* 

B 

Sfiringi Mr, remarks of, on the poKcy of Britain towards America, 
243. 




Birch's, Captain, JVIemoir oh the Niltiona! Defence, ‘what the que¬ 
stion considered an, 416—inability of irregulaT to cope witli re- 
gtdar troops, sifewn from the example of the Americans abd the 

‘ Frenfch, 417—*-^at the cause of the success qf riiese two nations, 
418—plan of defence proposed by the author, 41d>—injustice of 
recruiting the army by ballot, 420-^great importance of fortified 
• posts, ib. 

Bohemia, change undergone by, during the reign of Ferdinand II.,- 
191. 

Bolingbrdke'sWojsige to the Demerary, character of, 410—abstract of 
the contents of, 411. 

Brazil, inquiry how far the emigration' of the Portugueze govern¬ 
ment to, T^'ill be of advantage to Britain, 234. 

Bristol, account ofi from William of Malmesbury, 968. 

Brougham, Mr, extract from his speech in support of the petitions 
against^e Orders of Council, 238. ^ 

j Buee sur Tw Quantii'''aafc»agin:ii;-es, 306^—what the princ^al use if 


the language^ of al«tera, ih—mannei in which the signs called 
imaginary, aUd die corresponding impossible quantities, are intro¬ 
duced into the algebraic calculus, 307—presentw'ork an attempt' 
to treat imaginary expressions as things reatlly exispiig, 308— 
sOme of the objections to die ordinary doctrine of impossible quan¬ 
tities considered, 310—Reflection'.'on what piay be con^dered as 
the great paradox in the arithmetic of in]||fossiole .quantities, 313. 
(Uoe, description of a, 86. * 
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Cet^n, See Cordincr, , 

Charles L, reflections on the execution of, 287. 

Charles II., character pf, Mr Fox, 292. 

“ Clarkson^s History of the Abolhion of the Sla\^ Trade, general 
character of, 335 —that traflic, when commenced, .‘ij9—^firsr, in¬ 
troduced by a base imposition on the goyemments of the two na¬ 
tions most extensively engaged in it, ib.—has been opposed by 
wise and good men at every period since its commencement, 360 
—•enumeration , of tliose who, in the present time, haVc most con¬ 
tributed to its overtlirow, 362-^circumstances by which the au¬ 
thor was flrst led to con^der tlie. subject of tlie slave trade, 364 
—example of his singular perseverance in the cause he bad en¬ 
gaged in, 369>---is compelled by ill health, caused by* his extraor¬ 
dinary exertions, io retire from business, 374—abolition at last 
, effected under the ministry of Mr Fox, 375- , 

Cockney, origin of the word, 464. 

Colmnbo, in the island of Ceylon, account of, 84, 

Commentators,, evils resulting fror; tlie encouragement of, 449. 
Cordiner^s Account of Ceylon, 82—-description of Colombo and the 
surrounding country, 84—the author makes a tour round the 
island, 85—Point de Galle described, 87—state of Uie Christian 
schools, 88—^manner of taking wild elephants, 90—-description of 
Trincomalee, 94—of the persons of tlie natives of some of the 
islets on the coast, ib—account of Ramiseram, or the holy isle 
of Rama, 96—of the pearl fishery, 97. 

Cojce’s History of the House of Austria, 181—list p£ manuscript au¬ 
thorities whence his information is derived, 182r—general character 
of the work, 184*—^state of the empire during the reign of Rodolph 
the founder of tlie House of Austria, 186—confusion that ensued 
Upon his death, 187—accession of Maximilian and remarks cm 
the character and reign of that prince, 188—-errors the authorhas 
rommitted in the preceding portion of the work, 191—reign of 
Ferdinand die First, ib—^bad policy of the Protestant body during 
the reign of Maximilian the Second ^d his successor, 192<—in¬ 
quiry into the character of Count Waldstein, 193'—desperate con¬ 
dition of the House of Austria at the accession of Maria Theresa, 
195—transactions'between her and Frederic of Prussia relative to 
the cession of Silesia, ib—she summems the states of Hungary at 
Presburg, and harangues them personally, 199—enthusiasm excited 
by her speech and deportment, 200. 

(Jrahbe's Poems, 131—aqdior advantageously known from former 
publications, ib,—^liis style compared with diat of Goldsmith, 132— 
of poetry compiured widi that of Wordsworth, Southey, &.c. 138—- 
extract from his poem ‘ The Village,' 138—* Village Register,' 141, 

Bakerian Lecture, 394—present paper the most valuable in 
. tte Philosophical Transactions since Sir Isaac Newton's optica] 
discoveries, ib«-—experiment showing that tlje fixed alkalis are 
• - 1 3 . compound^ 
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compotinds of oxygen ati^J metallic basef, 595—proportion of oxy* 
gen to metal -in the alkalis, 397-—qualities of the bases of potash, 
l<08--,-namcs ptopos^d ft)r the new metals, 399—experiment aster- 
tiiining oxygen to be the principle of alkalescence as well as of 
acidity, iOO. ‘ • 

J)ei7tosikeHesy remarks on the conduct of, in the disputes between 
Philip of Macedon attct^lhe Athenians, 504. 

Doi(cr*& Illustrations of Shakspeare,, 449—real admirers of that 
V rifer little conceined about his commentators, lb—specimens of 
what appears trifling in this work, 450—disquisitions upon hang- 
ing and music, 456—cxaipples of what is to be met with curious 
or useful, 459—story of * Measure for Measure * traced through 
' a number of authdrs, 460—on the servants and retainers of antient 
limes, ,4'b2^---on the introduct&in of die word * majesty * as a tide 
of royalty, 463—etymology of die Avords < apron * and * cockney,* 
C.454—-distinction between the clowns and fools of our old drama, 
466—on the antient English Morris-daiice, 467* 

Dryden, poetical character of, 71. 

E 

F.lephatds, manner of taking in Ceylon, 90. 

Existencpi future, curious notions entertained of by some Indian 
tribes, 225. 

F 

Feva'S of India, remarkable effects of sol-lunar influence on, 36. 

/'osr, Mr, his Hi^ory of the early part of the reign of Janies 11., 271 
reasonable exj^ectations entertained frorti, not disappointed, ib.— 
what chiefly -isalunble for, 272—character of the author widely 
different from what miglit have been expeetjed irom the course (.f 
life he w’as engaged in, ib.—to what the prevalent indilFerenre to 
the interests of freedom may be ascribed, 274—sket< h of the tem¬ 
per ;md employments of the author during his retirement from 
public business, 279—goes to France during the peace to procure 
materials for his history, 280—letter from to Mr Laing giving an 
account ©f the result of his inquiries concerning the manuscrliits 
deposited in the Scotch College, ib.—particular notions entertain¬ 
ed by, on the subject of historical composition, 282—shown to be 
errpneoUs, ib.—remarkable events in the period of which he treats, 
have never yet been satisl’actorily explained, 284—j-bserva- 
on theexecutifm of Chailes 28^'—on the sulisequent pu- 

' ' rirship«%it of the repicidcs, 288—on the expediency ot' passing a bill 
for excluding the Duke of York from the Crown, <ir (4 imposing 
• certain restfictrons cn him, &c. 288*—on the condemnation of 
' Russel and Sydnc), 290—Mi Lf.ckc's expulsion from Oxford, 291 
—question relalix-e to North .^^7i^!.licanireedom, even at the period 
treated of, regarded as tlie tost ol juuK iples friendly or adverse to * 
arbitrary power, 292—character tf dairies II., ih.—policy of 
James ih the early part of Ids reign not to cslabliih the Koman 
, Catholic religion, but to make himstlf absnluie and iialepcndcnt 

of 
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of Parliament, 291-—^his contemptible coi,du:t in, condescending 
to accept |i pension from the French king, 295—character of the 
High Church party:, 297—execution of the Earl of Argyle, 299-— 
interview of Monmouth with'the King after his apprehension, 801 ■ 
—^his execution, S 02 ;—remarks on the style, ficc. of die work, 30i. 

French revolution, has" been incalculably injurious to the Intelests of 
practical liberty, 277. 

G 


Gamhier on Moral Evidence, 202—ill eflPects that have resulted from 
confounding together the Jehionstration of mathematics with mo¬ 
ral evidence, 203—this confusion of the two departments of proof 
unfortunately favoured by Locke, ib*—w'h'ence his ipistake has d- 
riginated, 204—remarks on the uncertainty of knowledge derive^ 
from observation, 205—^general (j^tributlon of the species of nio-' 
ral evidefice, 207—inquiry whethCT our belief in human testimony 
be an ultimate principle, or referrible to a general coftfidence in’ 
the regularity of the laws of nature, ib. ‘ * 

Geographi/ of the Hindus, abstract of, 43. 

Gifford^s edition of Massinger, 99—what first introduced' the edi-' 
tor to public notice, ib.—^meri.s of the edition he has produced 
compared with some others, 101 —I’rom the numerous errors com¬ 
mitted in his notes, he ought to have been more lenient to thff 
mistakes of his predecessors, ib-—^has frequently fallen into die 
very error he meant to reprobate, 103—^lias for the most part 
given accurate explanations of antiquated words and expressions, 
109—observations by Dr Ireland on some of tlie plays' of Mas¬ 
singer, 111—^liis character as a writer, 113—illustrated by speci¬ 
mens, 114. 

Grand Signiory presentation of an English ambassador to, describ¬ 
ed, 329. 

Greece. See Milord. 

Cidfstrcawy curious particular relating to, 215. 


Hamilton*fiy Mrs, Cottagers of Glenbumie, 401—abstract oi the 
contents, 4-02—extracts from, 403. 

Hangings disquisition on, 456. 

fferriot*s travels in Canada, general character of, 212—specimens of 
liis manner of wiiting, 213—account of the Mountaineers of ■ Ca¬ 
nada, 215—of Queliec, and the Roman Catholic seminary there, 
216—description of the scenery near the fall of La Pucc, 218— 
fall of Montmorenci, 219—village ol llurons, 220—progiess of 
cultivation and commerce ii\ Canada, 222—notions of a future 
state entertained by swtne Indian tribes, 221. 

High-church party, character of, in die lime of James II, 297. 

fiiUhouite on amendrnent of American constitution, 469—circum¬ 
stances under wdiich iliat constitiitum was formed, ib.—defects of, 
4.7 J—evils likely to ensue f rom tlie present mode of electing .the 

- 1 .. j Jf Fresideut,^ 
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Frest4ml:» 4'V3~sEjnendment prdpoSfed, 47i—r6»ia?ki bn 
the constitution, &c. bf the United States, 4*75. ' ^ ' 

Jfodgsnn*s translation of Juvenal, ^(V-rremarks’on the tetideh^Ti Sic. 
of the writings of that author, ib.~^present translation conipated 
with th.it of Mr Gifford, 53. ' ' ’ 

fforse-racingy Italian, described, ‘ 

Jfime, Mr, tmaccountable trait ill die charactfet of, 27<5. 

JfurBnSf village of, described, 220.- . 

" • ■ i . 

Ireland, TSee Nevmtham, * - 

^uvenaX, See Hodgiam. 

' L 

t.i’oeries, on the custom of gtvmg, to sei^ants and retainers former- 
462. ^ A 

Lacke, Mr, moral evidence capable cff definelnstration, according to, 
(203. 

Locket Mr, expulsion of, from Oxford, 291. 

LoretlOi chapel of, said to haye been plundered hy Bonaparte, 322. 

H 

Jlfacedon, account of the constitution of, 493. 

Jffacgiff*s travels in iTurkev, See. general character of, SlS^'remarks 
on the revolution of Venice, 320—^the author*s opinion of the 
Rialto, 321—striking characteristics of the city of Venice, 322— 
Italian horse-racing, 323—account of Smynla, 324—precautions 
used by the Chriidans against the plas^e, 326—curious particu¬ 
lars relative to thf stork, 327—^rtiins of Rhesus, 328—audior ac¬ 
companies the English ambassador at his presentation to the Grand 
Signior, 329—account of Taganrock and Odessa, 331—^the author 
unsuccessful in his attempt to vindicate the character of the Turk^, 
383—improvements introduced among by the late sultan Selim, 
334. > 

Maria Theresa, desperate condition of the House of Austria at hot- 
^ accession to the throne, 193—transactions between and I’redcrir 
of Prussia relative to the Session of Silesia, 193—she summons tht 
.. States of Hungary, and addresses them in person, 199. 

'MVimt remarks on the poetry of, 67. 

Mi&sioTUit Indian, publications concerning, 151—massacre at Vellore, 
' ib.—proclamation of the governor, 152—ProtestJint missionaries, 
when first sent to India, 153—^me account of their proceedings, 
]54_-origin of the Anabaptist Missionary Society, 158—extracts 
from the history of some of their members, ib.—account of the 
conversion of a Hindu, 159—effects of preaching to a Hindu con¬ 
gregation, 161—extracts from Mr Ward’s journal, 162—feelings 
of me natives upon hearing their religion attacked, ib.—hatred, of 
' the natives to the gospel, 164—feelings of a Hindu boy upon the 
rre of conversion, 165—difficulty which the mission experiences 
Ikom not being able to get tlie converts shaved, 16(>—plan for pro- 
cprii^ nn order fjorn Government to shave them, 167—inquiry 
5^#; ‘ how 
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lar It Is the dutf of Christian peopfe to diasemiAate their relt-- 
gion among theif Pagaq subjects, 169—^instance of the tenacious 
manner in which the Hindus cKng to their religious prejuitic^s, 
174^rematkable passage in the publication of Mr Owen, 181— 
remarks on the * Christian Observer, ^ 181* . 

Mitford*^ History of Greece, general character of, 4-78—state of 
parties, &c. in Greece, 481—progress of the Atiienian constita> 
tion from greatness to decay, 489^^v«iaaity of the official men at 
Athens, 486—to what it may be ascribed, 487—inquiry concern¬ 
ing the effects of the free theatrical entertainments, Stc* on die 
condition and character of the people, 489—account <ff tlw Miu 
cedonian constitution, 491—view of the leading transactions be¬ 
tween Hiilip and the Athenian republic, 495-^haraeiter of tlijlt; 
prince, 511—miscellaneous remarjes, 515. ^ * 

Monmouiki account of the execution cf theEarfof, 302, . \ 

Montmorcncif fall of, in Canada, described, 219. *1 

Morns-dancey antient English^ 467. 

Mountaiwers of Canada, ;■ .count of, 215. 

N 


Neuaenhamy &c. on the state of Iceland, 336—necessity of making 
the British public acquainted with the real state of that Country, 
Ih,—rapid increase of the population of, 337—to what this must 
be ascribed, 339—consequences to which it may lead, 343—causa 
assigned by Mr Pudley for the discontent of. the people, contro¬ 
verted, 347—high importance of Ireland as a nursery for die Bri¬ 
tish army, 350—what the real cause of the misery of, 353. 

O 

Odfssay town of, described, 331. 

Orders in Council, Baring, &c. on, 226—‘present war attended with 
consequences particularly deplorable, ib.—^nature of the Orders in 
Council in general but imperfectly understood, 227—Bonaparte 
declares the British islands in a state of blockade, 228—^our Or¬ 
ders in Council not published till a year after that decr^ 
their justice and expediency questioned, 229—French decree not 
unprecedented, as pretended, 230— mrer was, nor expected to be 
enforced, 231—that part of the Orders relative to the seizure of 
neutral vessels, Sic. indefensible on the principles of justice, 234— * 
inquiry how far they may be profitable, 235—^tract from the 
speech of Mr Biongham relative to that subject, .238, 

B , 

Pearl fishery in Ceylon, account of, 97. ' - 

Philip oi Maccdon, character of, 511. 

Plagucy precautions used agaiii-jt, by the Christians in Smyrna, &c, 
326. 

Poetical extracts—^from Scott's Marniion, 13—B om Hodgson’s trans¬ 
lation of Juvenal, 5'J—from Milton, 70—Wordsworth, 13*7— 
Crabbe, 138. ' ' 

Popey character of, a*; a writer, 7 

Poriitguezii 
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Pcfriugueze emimtion, little hiter^st excited by, * 24<6—-chargcter of 
die two {Publications (those of Mr Rylance and Mr Idngham) 
concerning it com|>ared, 24>,7—*Biitisli. government denied by botlt 
to have had any share in it, ib,—escape of the Prince Reg^t, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Rylance, connived at by Bonaparte, 249—his rea¬ 
sons for thinkm'g so, 250—effected, on tlie other hand, according 
to Mr Lingham, by the wisdom, and deep policy of die Prince, 
and the magnanimity of his {leopie,- 252—absurdity of die high 
language that has been held concerning die grandeur, &c. of the 
spectacle exhibited by the, emigration of a people, 253—inquiry 
i^etber the establishment of an independent government in Bra¬ 
zil will be of advantage to Britain, 254'. 

ipid increase of the population of Ireland ascribed to die 
■gett|» use of, 339. 

PrhiM^jress established at Scutari by the late Sultan Selim III. 
p35. 

Prolt'y'anis, vrretched policy of, during the reign of Maximilian II. 
See, i92. 


Pucct 1 .a, descripdon of the fall of, in Canada, 218. 

Quakers have always distinguished themselves by their opposition to 
die slave trade, 360. 

Quarterly list of new publications, 262. 518. 

R 


Pamiseramy or die holy island of Rama, in Ceylon, description of, 
96. 

Religiony Hindu, account of, 37. 

S . . ' . 

5coicA'college at Pa:^, fate of the manuscripts deposited in, relative 
to die reigns of Charles II. and his successor, 280. 

Scott’s Marmion, introductory remarks on, I —abstract of die story 
of, 3 —objected to as unsuitable to a poem of such lengdi, 8— 
opening stanzas, 13-— first presentiment of die mysterious pal¬ 
mer, 14 —voyage of the lady abbess and her nuns, ib,—^picture 
of Constance before her judges, 15—view of the Scottish camp 
and city ol' Edinburgh from Blackford-hill, 17 —picture of die 
Scottish court and of die person of King James, 18 —description of 
l.ady Plei'on and ballad she sings before die king, 19 —sketch of an 
.autient Scottish baron, 21—passage of tlic English army through 
die vale of the Till, 2£—crpnimenc'-'ment of the baldc of Flodtfen 
Field, il)—dying scene of land Mainiion, 21—close of die bat^ 
de, 25—defects in the execution of the ivorl. pointed out, 28, 
SetUariy printing press estahlisJied at by ociliii JIL, 335, 

Se///n III. iinprocements introduced into the TurkisJi empire by, 334. 
Selkirky Lord, plan of, for raising a local militia in Britain in case 
of invasion, 4'J3 —manner in which Jie proposes to employ them,’ 
424—efficiency of such a force inquhej into, 426—as also his 
plan of military operations 129—mcasur. s to L'-'adopted with 
regard |;o Irehind, 'i '31. 

, Sknkspearef 
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INmX. 


5St 

Shakspeaikf remarks on the writings 65*' 

Slave4re^e, See Cbirkson. , . , 

Smeatonf Mr, his opnnions 'concettting two measures of force of 
moving boidies examined, 123. 

Smyrna, acconnt of the city of, 324. 

Spain* See Whitbread. 

Spencer, poetical character of, 63. 

Stockdale's Lectures on eminent English Poets, 62—remarks on the 
writings of Spenser, 63—^Shakespeare, 65—Milton, 67—^Dryden, 
71 —Pope, 75 —Young, 79—Thomson, 80—Chatterton, 81. 

Storks, great favourites with the Turks from their usefulness in de¬ 
stroying locusts, 327. 

T 

Tamnrock, town of, on the Black Sea, desermed, 332, 

Tfuleyrand, saying of, relative to America, 245. 

Thomson, poetical character of, 80. 

Tnnv.omnlce in Ceylon described, 94, 

Vedas, or facred writings of the Hindus, recount of, 47 . 

Vellore, maffacre at, 151 —what the principal caufe of, 153 . 

Venice, remarks on the revolution of, 320 —fome charafterillics of the 
city licfcribed, 322 . 

Venice, hiltoiy of the fubverfion of, 379 —refufes to join in an alliance 
with the other hates of Italy to fecure themfelves againft danger from 
the Frencli n voluiion, 380 —refidenee of the Count de Provence at 
Ven 11 a excites the jcaloufy of the French, 381 —which is increafed 
by*the Austrians being permitted, according to treaty, to march 
through tlic Vrrictian territory, 382 —Bonaparte takes pofTeflion of 
Veroiia, and li vies the mofl oppreilive contributions on the inhabi* 
tunts, ib.—Venetians at laft alarmed, make preparations to defend 
the capital, 3 ^ 3 —liave propofols of alliance made them by both the 
bclligc' n*:!, but refufe them, ib.—mofl of their territory feized by 
the Frciic}i, 384 —wliofc armies draw tlofe round the capital, 386 — 
Bonaparte foimally declares war againfl Venice, 387 —and completes 
the revcdiition tht'i e, 38 S—government of would probably'have been 
fooii overthrown by its own corruptions, even had the French not in- 
tL-rferrd, ib.—view of ibe abnfes of, from the editor of the Rac- 
colta, 390 —curious overture made by a member of the French I)i- 
reftory to Queriiii the Wnetlan arnbalfudor at Paris, 393 . 

W 

IVnldslcin, Count, remarks on the cliaraflcr of, IQ 3 . 

ly/ntLread’s, Mr, Letter on Spam, 433 —pvefent, according to him, a 
a lavourable opportunity of making piopofals of peace to France, 
435 —circuniftances on ilie ))releiit conlcll, and in the filuation of 
Spain, favouuble to the caui’e in which that country is engagevl, 437 
—unfortunately counter! uilauced, in a great meafure, by the immenfe 
military force of France, and the c'nergy of her government, 439 — 
inquiry how far fucceis may reafonahly be cxpeAed to attend the 

Spaniards, 
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note. ful/lm. 

J8()atiur28» 44f<^^ropijit)r Noitbeeii |Mwen hrittkhg 'wkh 

•, this tinus examinedy 44^^ ^ 

ifl^doiMot ^9 BaketijMi far afcerUwrng the 

meaAtres of ibrecy 1 a t-^renuirk of the author on the ufe «!nade ^ the 
tvro difEbient mafuits of force in foieoce and 'art, iaa**^bi8 nfnuioa 
and tiiat of Mr Smeaton inveiftigat^y ib.—^jerms reepmmended fior 
expreiSttg the different modifications pf power'^eoncurood in the pro» 
de^ion of mecltaaioal effedUy 150. *' 

X ^ 

Ammesy Cardinal, rejedis a propofat to import flares from Africa to tlie 
SpamOi colonies in South Amerkay 558* 

Y 

j ^oung-y dbaradlier ofy 79, 
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